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PLUTARCH's  LIVES. 


AGESILAUS. 


AjRCHIDAMUS,*  thefon  of  Xeuxidamus,  after  hav- 
ing governed  the  Lacedaemonians  with  a  very  refpeft- 
able  charadter,  left  behind  him  two  fons  ;  the  one  named 
Agis,  whom  he  had  by  Lampito,f  a  woman  of  an  illuftri- 
ous  family  ;  the  other  much  younger,  named  Agefilaus, 
whom  he  had  by  Eupolia,  the  daughter  of  Meliftppidas. 
As  the  crown,  by  law,  was  to  defcend  to  Agis,  Agefilaus 
had  nothing  to  expect  but  a  private  (ration,  and  therefore 
had  a  common  Lacedasmonian  education  ;  which,  though 
hard  in  refpe<5t  to  diet,  and  full  of  laborious  exercifes,  was 
well  calculated  to  teach  the  youth  obedience.  Hence, 
Simonides  is  faid  to  have  called  that  famed  city,  the  man- 
fubduing  Sparta,  becaufe  it  was  the  principal  tendency  of 
her  discipline  to  make  the  citizens  obedient  and  fubmif- 
five  to  the  laws  ;  and  me  trained  her  youth  as  the  colt  is 
trained  to  the  manage.  The  law  does  not  lay  the  young 
princes,  who  are  educated  for  the  throne,  under  the  fame 
neceflity.  But  Agefilaus  was  -lingular  in  this,  that  before 
he  came  to  govern,  he  had  learned  to  obey.  Hence  it  was 
that  he  accommodated  himfelf  with  a  better  grace  to  his 
fubjecls  than  any  other  of  the  kings  ;  having  added  to 
his  princely  talents  and  inclinations  a  humane  manner  and 
popular  civility. 

While  he  was  yet  in  one  of  the  claffes  or  focieties  of 
boys,  Lyfander  had  that  honorable  attachment  to  him 
which  the  Spartans  diftinguifh  with  the  name  of  love. 

*  Archidamm  II. 

+  Lampito,  or  Lampido,  was  filler  to  Archidamus  by  the  fath- 
er's fide.     Vid.  Plat.  Alcibud. 
4  A  2 
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He  was  charmed  with  his  ingenuous  modefty.  For, 
though  he  had  a  fpirit  above  his  companions,  an  ambition 
to  excel,  which  made  him  unwilling  to  fit  down  without 
the  prize,  and  a  vigor  and  impetuofity  which  could  not 
be  conquered  or  borne  down,  yet  he  was  equally  remark- 
able for  his  gentlenefs,  where  it  was  neceffary  to  obey. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  appeared,  that  his  obedience  was 
not  owing  to  fear,  but  to  a  principle  of  honor,  and  that 
throughout  his  whole  conduct  he  dreaded  difgrace  more 
than  toil. 

He  was  lame  of  one  leg  ;  but  that  defect,  during  his 
youth,  was  covered  by  the  agreeable  turn  of  the  reft  of 
his  perfon  ;  and  the  eafy  and  cheerful  manner  in  which 
he  bore  it,  and  his  being  the  firft  to  rally  himfelf  upon 
ir,  always  made  it  the  lefs  regarded.  Nay,  that  deleft 
made  his  fpirit  of  enterprife  more  remarkable  ;  for  he 
■sever  declined,  on  that  account,  any  undertaking,  howev- 
er difficult  or  laborious. 

We  have  no  portrait  or  ftatue  of  him.  He  would  not 
iuffer  any  to  be  made  while  he  lived,  and  at  his  death  he 
utterly  forbade  it.  We  are  only  told,  that  he  was  a  little 
man,  and  that  he  had  not  a  commanding  afpecl.  But  a 
perpetual  vivacity  and  cheerfulnefs,  attended  with  a  talent 
tor  raillery,  which  was  expretfed  without  any  feverity  eith- 
er of  voice  or  look,  made  him  more  agreeable  even  in  age, 
than  the  young  and  the  handfome.  Theophraftus  tells 
us,  the  ep'hori  fined  Archidamus  for  marrying  a  little  wo- 
man. "  She  will  bring  us,"  laid  they,  "  a  race  of  pig- 
iX  mies,  inflead  of  kings." 

During  the  reign  of  Agis,  Alcibiades,  upon  his  quit- 
ting Sicily,  came  an  exile  to  Lacedsemon.  And  he  had 
not  been  there  long,  before  he  was  fufpecled  of  a  criminal 
commerce  with  Timasa,  the  wife  of  Agis.  Agis  would 
not  acknowledge  the  child  which  me  had  for  his,  but 
J  aid  it  was  the  fon  of  Alcibiades.  Duris  informs  us,  that 
the  queen  was  not  difpleafed  at  the  fuppolition,  and  that 
(he  ufed  to  whifper  to  her  woman,  the  child  fliould  be 
called  Alcibiades,  not  Leotychidas.  He  adds,  that  Al- 
cibiades himfelf  fcrupled  not  to  fay,  "  He  did  not  ap- 
*'  proach  Timaea  to  gratify  his  appetite,  but  from  an 
"  ambition  to  give  kings  to  Sparta."  However,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Sparta,  left  Agis  mould  revenge  the 
injury.     And  tha^prince  looking  upon  Leotychidas  with 
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an  eye  of  fufpicion,  did  not  take  notice  of  him  as  a  fon. 
Yet  in  his  laft  ficknefs,  Leotychidas  prevailed  upon  him, 
by  his  tears  and  entreaties,  to  acknowledge  him  as  fuch 
before  many  witnefTes. 

Notwithstanding  this  public  declaration,  Agis  was  no 
fooner  dead,  than  Lyfander,  who  had  vanquished  the  A- 
thenians  at  fea,  and  had  great  power  and  intereft  in  Spar- 
ta, advanced  Agefilaus  to  the  throne  ;  alleging  that  Le- 
otychidas was  a  baftard,  and  confequently  had  no  right  to 
it.  Indeed,  the  generality  of  the  citizens,  knowing  the 
virtues  of  Agefilaus,  and  that  he  had  been  educated  with 
them  in  all  the  feverity  of  the  Spartan  difcipline,  joined 
with  pleafure  in  the  fcheme. 

There  was  then  at  Sparta  a  diviner,  named  Diopithes, 
well  verfed  in  ancient  prophecies,  and  fuppofed  an  able 
interpreter  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  gods.  This 
man  infifted,  it  was  contrary  to  the  divine  will,  that  a 
lame  man  mould  fit  on  the  throne  of  Sparta  ;  and  on  the 
day  the  point  was  to  be  decided,  he  publicly  read  this 
oracle — 

Beware,  proud  SparLi,  led  a  maimed  empire* 
Thy  boafted  (Irength  impair  ;  for  other  woes 
Than  thou  behold>ft,  await  thee — borne  away 
By  the  ilrong  tide  of  war ■ — — 

Lyfander  obferving  upon  this,  that  if  the  Spartans  were 
felicitous  to  act  literally  according  to  the  oracie,  they 
ought  to  beware  of  Leotychidas.  For  that  heaven  did 
not  confider  it  as  a  matter  of  importance,  if  the  king 
happened  to  have  a  lame  foot  :  The  thing  to  be  guarded 
againll,  was  the  admiilion  of  a  perfon  who  wgs  not  a  gen- 
uine defcendant  of  Hercules  ;  for  that  would  make  the 
kingdom  itielf  lame.  Agefilaus  added,  that  Neptune 
had  borne  witnefs  to  the  baitardy  of  Leotychidas,  in 
throwing  Agis  out  of  his  bed  by  an  earthquakef  ;  ten 
months  after  which,  and  more,  Leotychidas  was  born  ; 
though  Agis  did  not  cohabit  with  Tinnea  during  thattime„ 

*  The  two  legs  of  the  Spartan  constitution  were  the  two  kings 
which  heretofore  muff  be  in  a  mailed  and  ruined  ftate  when  one 
of  thern  was  gone.  In  fad,  thecoaiequer.ee  produced  not  a  jult 
and  good  monarch,  but  a  tyrant. 

t  See  Xenophon.  Grecian  Ull.  book  iii. 
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By  thefe  ways  and  means  Agefilaus  gained  the  diadem, 
and  at  the  fame  time  was  put  in  poffefllon  of  the  private 
eftate  of  Agis  ;  Leotychidas  being  reje6ted  on  account  of 
his  illegitimacy.  Obferving,  however,  that  his  relations. 
by  the  mothers  fide,  though  men  of  merit,  were  very 
poor,  he  gave  a  moiety  of  the  eftate  among  them  ;  by 
which  means  the  inheritance  procured  him  refpecl  and 
honor,  inftead  of  envy  and  averfion. 

Xenophon  tells  us,  that  by  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
his  country,  Agefilaus  gained  fo  much  power,  that  his 
will  was  not  difputed.  The  cafe  was  this  :  The  princi- 
pal authority  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  ephori  and  the 
fenate.  The  ephori  were  annual  magistrates,  and  the  fe- 
nators  had  their  office  for  life.  They  were  both  appoint- 
ed as  a  barrier  againft  the  power  of  the  kings,  as  we  have 
obferved  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus.  The  kings,  therefore, 
had  an  old  and  hereditary  antipathy  to  them,  and  perpetual 
difputes  fubfifled  between  them.  But  Lyfander  took  a 
different  courfe.  He  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  opposition 
and  contention,  and  paid  his  court  to  them  on  every  oc- 
cafion  ;  taking  care  in  all  his  enterprises,  to  let  out  un- 
der their  aufpices.  If  he  was  called,  he  went  fader  than 
tifual  :  If  he  was  upon  his  throne,  administering  juftice, 
he  rofe  up  when  the  ephori  approached  :  If  any  one  of 
them  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  fenate,  he  lent  him  a 
robe  and  an  ox*,  as  marks  of  honor.  Thus,  while  he 
feemed  to  be  adding  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their 
body,  he  was  privately  increasing  his  own  Strength,  and  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  through  their  fupport  and  attach- 
ment. 

In  his  conduct  with  refpecl  to  the  other  citizens,  he  be- 
haved  better  as  an  enemy  than  as  a  friend.  If  he  was  fe- 
vere  to  his  enemies,  he  was  not  unjuftly  fo  ;  his  friends 
he  countenanced  even  in  their  unjuft  purfuits.  If  his  en- 
mies  performed  any  thing  extraordinary,  he  was  a- 
Ihamed  not  to  take  honorable  notice  of  it  ;  his  friends  he 
could  not  correct  when  they  did  amifs.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  was  his  pleafure  to  fupport  them,  and  go  the  fame 
lengths  they  did  ;  for  he  thought  no  Service  dishonorable 
which  he  did  in  the  way  of  friendship.  Nay,  if  his  ad- 
verfaries  fell  into  any  misfortune,  he  was  the  firft  to  Sym- 
pathize with  them,  and  ready  to  give  them  bis  afliftance, 

*  Emblemsvof  rnagiftracy  and  patriotifm. 
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if  they  defired  it.     By  thefe  means  he   gained  the  hearts 
of  all  his  people. 

The  epbori  faw  this,  and,  in  their  fear  of  his  increafing 
power,impofedafine  upon  him;  alleging  this  as  the  reafon, 
that  whereas  the  citizens  ought  to  be  in  common,  he  ap- 
propriated them  to  himfelf.  As  the  writers  upon  phyfics 
fay,  that  if  war  and  difcord  were  banifhed  the  univerfe, 
the  heavenly  bodies  would  flop  their  courfe,  and  all 
generation  and  motion  would  ceafe,  by  reafon  of  that  per- 
fect harmony  ;  fo  the  great  lawgiver  infufed  a  fpirit  of 
ambition  and  contention  into  the  Spartan  constitution,  as  an 
incentive  to  virtue,  and  wifhed  always  to  fee  fome  dif- 
ference and  diipute  among  the  good  and  virtuous.  He 
thought  that  general  complaifance,  which  leads  men  to 
yield  to  the  next  propofal,  without  exploring  each  other's 
intentions,  and  without  debating  on  the  confequences, 
was  an  inert  principle,  and  defervednot  the  name  of  har- 
mony.* Some  imagine  that  Homer  faw  this;  and  that 
he  would  not  have  made  Agamemnon  rejoice, f  when 
UlyfTes  and  Achilles  contended  in  fuch  opprobrious  terms, 
if  he  had  not  expected  that  fome  great  benefit  would  a- 
rife  to  their  affairs  in  general,  from  this  particular  quarrel 
among  the  great.  This  point,  however,  cannot  be  agreed 
to  without  fome  exception,  for  violent  diffenfions  are 
pernicious  to  a  ftate,  and  productive  of  the  greateft  dangers. 

Agefilaus  had  not  been  long  feated  on  the  throne,before 
accounts  were  brought  from  Afia,  that  the  king  of  Per- 
fia  was  preparing  a  great  fleet  to  difpoflefs  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians of  their  dominion  of  the  fea.  Lyfander  was  very  de  = 
flrous  to  be  fent  again  into  Afia,  that  he  might  fupport 
his  friends  whom  he  had  left  governors  and  matters  of  the 
cities,  and  many  of  whom,  having  abufed  their  authority 
to  the  purpofes  of  violence  andinjuftice,  were  banifhed  or 
put  to  death  by  the  people.  He  therefore  perfuaded  Age- 
filaus to  enter  Afia  with  his  forces,  and  fix  the  feat  of  war 
at  the  greateft  diftance  from  Greece,  before  the  Perfian 
could  have  finifhed  his  preparations.  At  the  fame  time  he 
inftrucled  his  friends  in  Afia,  to  fend  deputies  to  Laced-as- 
mon,  to  defire  Agefilaus  might  be  appointed  to  that  com- 
mand. 

*  Upon  the  fame  principle,  we  need  not  be  greatly  alarmed  at 
party  difputes  in  our  own  nation,  They  will  not  expire  but 
with  liberty.  And  fuch  ferments  are  often  neceflary  to  throw  off 
vicious  humors. 

t  OdyfTey,  lib.  viii, 
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Agefilaus  received  their  propofals  in  full  afTembly  «f 
the  people,  and  agreed  to  undertake  the  war,  on  condi- 
tion they  would  give  him  thirty  Spartans  for  his  officers 
and  counfellors,  and  feledt.  corps  of  two  thbufand  newly 
enfranchifed  helots,  and  fix  thoufand  of  the  allies.  All 
this  was  readily  decreed  through  the  influence  of  Lyfan- 
der,  and  Agefilaus  fent  out  with  the  thirty  Spartans.  Xy- 
fander  was  foon  at  the  head  of  the  council,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  his  reputation  and  power,  but  the  friendship  of 
Agefilaus,  who  thought  the  procuring  him  this  command 
a  greater  thing  than  the  raifmg  him  to  the  throne. 

While  his  forces  were  aflembling  at  Gerasftus,  he  went 
with  his  friends  to  Aulis ;  and  parting  the  night  there,  he 
dreamed  that  a  perfon  addrefled  him  in  this  manner  : 
"  You  are  fenfible  that,  fince  Agamemnon,  none  has 
*'  been  appointed  captain  general  of  all  Greece,  but  your- 
"  felf,  the  king  of  Sparta  ;  and  you  are  the  only  perfon 
"  who  have  arrived  at  that  honor.  Since,  therefore, 
%t  you  command  the  fame  people,  and  go  againft  the 
*'  fame  enemies  with  him,  as  well  as  take  your  departure 
i{  from  the  fame  place,  you  ought  to  propitiate  the  god- 
lt  defs  with  the  fame  facrifice,  which  he  offered  here  be- 
"  fore  he  failed." 

Agefilaus  at  firft  thought  of  the  facrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
whom  her  father  offered  in  obedience  to  the  foothfayers. 
This  circumftance  however,  did  not  give  him  ^n-y  pain. 
In  the  morning  he  related  the  virion  to  his  friends,  and 
told  them  he  would  honor  the  goddefs  with  what  a  fupe- 
rior  Being  might  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  take  pleafure 
in,  and  not  imitate  the  favage  ignorance  of  his  predecef- 
for.  In  confequence  of  which,  he  crowned  a  hind  with 
flowers,  and  delivered  her  to  his  own  foothfayer,  with 
orders  that  he  fhould  perform  the  ceremony,  and  not  the 
perfon  appointed  to  that  office  by  the  Boeotians.  The  firft 
magiftrates  of  Bceotia,  incenfed  at  this  innovation,  fent 
their  officers  to  infift  that  Agefilaus  mould  not  facrifice 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  Boeotia.  And  the  of- 
ficers not  only  gave  him  fuch  notice,  but  threw  the  thighs 
of  the.  victim  from  the  altar.  Agefilaus  was  highly  of- 
fended at  this  treatment,  and  departed  in  great  wrath  with 
4he  Thebans.  Nor  could  he  conceive  any  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs  after  fuch  an  omen  j  on  the  contrary,  he  concluded 
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his  operations  would  be  incomplete,  and  his  expedition 
not  anfvver  the  intention. 

When  he  came  to  Ephefus,  the  power  and  intereft  of 
Lyfander  appeared  in  a  very  obnoxious  light.  The  gates 
of  that  minifter  were  continually  crowded,  and  all  appli- 
cations were  made  to  him  ;  as  if  Agelilaus  had  only  the 
name  and  badges  ol  command,  to  fave  the  forms  of  law, 
and  Lyfander  had  in  fact  the  power,  and  allbufinefs  were 
to  pafs  through  his  hands.  Indeed  none  of  the  generals 
who  were  fent  to  Afia,  ever  had  greater  fway,  or  were 
more  dreaded  than  he  ;  none  ever  ferved  their  friends 
more  effectually,  or  humbled  their  enemies  fo  much. — 
Thefe  were  things  frefh  in  every  one's  memory  ;  and  when 
they  compared  alfo  the  plain,  the  mild,  and  popular  be- 
havior of  Agefilaus,  with  the  flern,  the  fhort,  and  author- 
itative manner  of  Lyfander,  they  fubmitted  to  the  latter 
entirely,  and  attended  to  him  alone. 

The  other  Spartans  firft  expreiTed  their  refentment,  be- 
caufe  that  attention  to  Lyfander  made  them  appear  rather 
as  his  minifters  than  as  connfellors  to  the  king.  After- 
wards Agefilaus  himfelf  was  piqued  at  it.  For,  though 
iie  had  no  envy  in  his  nature,  or  jealoufy  of  honors  paid 
+o  merit,  yet  he  was  ambitious  of  glory,  and  firm  in  af- 
ierting  his  claim  to  it.  Befides,  he  was  apprehenfive  that 
:»f  any  great  actions  were  performed,  it  would  be  imputed 
to  Lyfander,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  light  in  which  he 
had  ftill  been  confidered. 

The  method  he  took  to  obviate  it,  was  this  :  His 
nrft  ftep  was,  to  oppofe  the  counfels  of  Lyfander,  and  to 
purfue  meafures  different  from  thofe,  for  which  he  was 
moft  earned.  Another  ftep  was  to  rejeft  the  petitions  of 
all  who  appeared  to  apply  to  him  through  the  intereft  of 
that  minifter.  In  matters  too,  which  were  brought  be- 
fore the  king  in  a  judicial  way,  thofe  again!!  whom  Ly- 
fander exerted  himfelf,  were  fure  to  gain  their  caufe  ;  and 
they  for  whom  he  appeared,  could  fcarce  efcape  without 
a  fine.  As  thefe  things  happened  not  caiually,  but  con- 
ftantly  and  of  fet  purpofe,  Lyfander  perceived  the  caufe, 
and  concealed  it  not  from  his  friends.  He  told  them,  it- 
was  on  his  account  they  were  difgraced,  and  defired  them 
to  pay  their  court  to  the  king,  and  to  thofe  who  had 
greater  intereft  with  him  than  himfelf.  Thefe  proceed- 
ings feemed  invidious,  and  intended  to  depreciate  th- 
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king  :  Agefiiaus,  therefore,  to  mortify  himflill  more,  ap- 
pointed him  his  carver  ;  and  we  are  told,  he  faid  "before  a 
large  company,  "  Now  let  them  go  and  pay  their  court 
to  my  carver." 

Lyfander,  unable  to  bear  this  laft  inftance  ot  contempt, 
faid,  "  Agefiiaus,  you  know  very  well  how  to  leflen  your 
friends.'*  Agefiiaus  anfwered,  "  I  know  very  well  who 
u  want  to  be  greater  than  myfelf."  "  But  perhaps," 
faid  Lyfander,  "  that  has  rather  been  fo  reprefented  to 
"  you,  than  attempted  by  me.  Place  me,  however,  where 
u  I. may  ferve  you,without  giving  you  the  lead  umbrage." 

Upon  this,  Agefiiaus  appointed  him  his  lieutenant  in 
the  Hellefpont,  where  he  perfuaded  Spithridates,  a  Per- 
fian,  in  the  province  of  Pharnabazus,  to  come  over  to 
the  Greeks,  with  a  considerable  treafure,  and  two  hun- 
dred horfe.  Yet  he  retained  his  refentment,  and  nourifh- 
ing  the  remembrance  of  the  affront  he  had  received,  con- 
fidered  how  he  might  deprive  the  two  families  of  the 
privilege  of  giving  kings  to  Sparta,*  and  open  the  way  to 
that  high  ftation  to  all  the  citizens.  And  it  feems  that 
he  would  have  raifed  great  commotions  in  purfuit  of  his 
revenge,  if  he  had  not  been  killed  in  his  expedition  into 
Bceotia.  Thus,  ambitious  fpirits,  when  they  go  beyond 
certain  bounds,  do  much  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
-community.  For  if  Lyfander  was  to  blame,  as  in  fact  he 
was,  in  indulging  an  unreafonable  avidity  of  honor,  Age- 
fiiaus might  have  known  other  methods  to  correct  the 
fault  of  a  man  of  his  character  and.  fpirit.  But,  under 
the  influence  of  the  famepaflion,  the  one  knew  not  how  to 
pay  proper  refpect  to  his  general,  nor  the  other  how  to 
bear  the  imperfections  of  his  friend. 

At  firft  Tifaphernes  was  afraid  of  Agefiiaus,  and  un- 
dertook by  treaty,  that  the  king  would  leave  the  Gre- 
cian cities  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  ;  but  after- 
wards thinking  his  ftrength  fufficiently  increafed,  he  de- 
clared war.  This  was  an  event  very  agreeable  to  Age- 
fiiaus. He  hoped  great  things  from  this  expedition  ;  f 
and   he   confidered  it  as    a  circumftance  which    would 

*  The  Euritiomdae  and  the  Agidae. 

+  He  told  the  Perfian  Ambafladors,  "  he  was  much  obliged  to 
»'  their  matter  for  the  ftep  he  had  taken,  fmce  by  the  violation  of 
4C  his  oath  he  had  made  the  gods  enemies  to  Perfia,  and  friends  to 
i«  Greece." 
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vefiecl  difhonor  upon  himfelf,  that  Xenophon  could  con- 
duct ten  thoufand  Greeks  from  the  heart  of  Afia  to  the 
fea,  and  beat  the  king  of  Perfia  whenever  his  forces 
thought  proper  to  engage  him  ;  if  he,  at  the  head  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  were  mailers  both  at  fea  and  land, 
could  not  diftinguifli  himfelf  before  the  Greeks  by  fome 
great  and  memorable  ftroke. 

To  revenge,  therefore,  the  perjury  of  Tifaphernes  by 
"■an  artifice  which  juftice  recommended,  he  pretended  im- 
mediately to  march  into  Caria  ;  and  when  the  barbarian 
had  drawn  his  forces  to  that  quarter,  he  turned  fhort,  and 
entered  Phrygia.  There  he  took  many  cities  ;  and  made 
"himfelf  matter  of  immenfe  treafures  ;  by  which  he  mow- 
ed his  friends,  that  to  violate  a  treaty,  is  to  defpife  the 
gods  ;  whilft  to  deceive  an  enemy  is  not  only  juft  but 
glorious,  and  the  way  to  add  profit  to  pleafure  ;  but,  as 
he  was  inferior  in  cavalry,  and  the  liver  of  the  victim  ap- 
peared without  a  head,  he  retired  to  Ephefus,  to  raife  that 
fort  of  troops  which  he  wanted.  The  method  he  took,  was 
to  infift  that  every  man  of  fubftance,  if  he  did  not  choofe 
to  fervein  perfon,  fhould  provide  a  horfe  and  a  man.* 
Many  accepted  the  alternative  ;  and,  inftead  of  a  parcel 
of  indifferent  combatants,  fuch  as  the  rich  would  have 
made,  he  foon  got  a  numerous  and  refpectable  cavalry. 
For  thofe  who  did  not  choofe  to  ferve  at  all,  or  not  to 
i'erv^  as  horfe,  hired  others  who  wanted  neither  courage 
nor  inclination.  In  this  he  profefTedly  imitated  Agamem- 
non, who  for  a  good  mare  excufed  a  dattardly  rich  man 
the  fervice.f 

One  day  he  ordered Jiis  commifTaries  to  fell  theprifon- 
ers,  but  to  ftrip  them   firft.     Their  clothes   found  many 

*  1¥i?.uv  crhllcov.  the  prefent  corrupt  rending,  fhould  he  altered 
i-rom  a  pafTage   in  the  Apophthegms  (Ed.  St.  p.  363. )to  in\uv  y.a,'. 
TrAHjrttfv.   The  pafTage  is  tfeis — wf£  ra%y   C owiyjS%7ct,v  teu  it~c; 
x«t  uvhic  etetMeioi  am  AE1AHNKAI  nAOYIJftN. 
t  Then  Menelaus  his  Podargus  brings, 

Aod  the  {'am'd  courfer  of  the  king  of  kings  ; 

Whom  rich  Echepolus  (more  rich  than  brave) 

To  'fcape  the  -wars,  to  Agamemnon  g-Jve, 

(jEtheher  name)  at  home  to  end  his  days-, 

Bafe  wealth  prefering  to  eternal  praife.  Pope.  I],  xxiii. 
Tr>«s  Scipio.  when  he  went  to  Africa,  ordered  the  Sicilians^  eith- 
er to  attend  hinrv  or  to  rive  him  horfesormen. 

Vol.  IV.  B 
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purchafers  ;  but  as  to  the  prisoners  themfelves,  their  ■fkins 
being  foft  and  white,  by  reafon  of  their  having  lived  fb 
much  within  doors,  the  fpectators  only  laughed  at  them, 
thinking  they  would  be  of  no  fervice  as  (laves.  Where- 
upon Agefilaus,  who  flood  by  at  the  auction,  faid  to  his 
troops  :■  "  Thefe  are  the  perfons  whom  ye  fight  with  ;" 
and  then  pointing  to  the  rich  fpoils,  "  Thofe  are  the 
things  ye  fight  for." 

When  thefeafon  called  him  into  the  field  again,  he  gave 
it  out  that  Lydia  was  his  object.  In  this  he  did  not  de- 
ceive Tifaphernes  ;  that  general  deceived  himfelf.  For, 
giving  no  heed  to  the  declarations  of  Agefilaus,  becaufe 
he  had  been  impofed  upon  by  them  before,he  concluded  he 
would  now  enter  Caria,  a  country  not  convenient  for  ca- 
valry, in  which  his  flrength  did  not  lie.  Agefilaus,  as 
he  had  propofed,  went  and  fat  down  on  the  plains  of 
Sardis,  and  Tifaphernes  was  forced  to  march  thither  in 
great  hafte  with  fuccors.  The  Perfian,  as  he  advanced 
with  his  cavalry,  cut  off  a  number  of  the  Greeks,  \\ho 
were  fcattered  up  and  down  for  plunder.  Agefilaus, 
however,  confidered  that  the  enemy's  infantry  could  not 
yet  be  come  up,  whereas  he  had  all  his  forces  about  him.; 
and  therefore  refolved  to  give  battle  immediately.  Pur- 
suant to  this  refolution,  he  mixed  his  lightaimed-  foot 
with  the  horfe,  and  ordered  them  to  advance  fwiftly  to 
the  charge,  while  he  was  bringing  up  the  heavyarmed 
troops  which  would  not  be  far  behind.  The  barbarians 
were  foon  put  to  flight  ;  the  Greeks  purfued  them,  took 
their  camp  and  killed  great  numbers. 

In  confequence  of  this  fuccefs,  they  could  pillage  the 
kings  country  in  full  fecurity,  and  had  all  the  fatisfaclion 
to  fee  Tifaphernes,  a  man  of  abandoned  character,  and 
one  of  the  greateft  enemies  to  their  name  and  nation,  pro- 
perly punifhed.  For  the  king  immediately  fent  Tithraf- 
tus  againff.  him,  who  cut  offhis  head.  At  the  fame  time 
he  defired  Agefilaus  to  grant  him  peace,  promifing  him 
large  fums,*  on  condition  that  he  would  evacuate  his  do- 
minions. Agefilaus  anfwered,  "  His  country  was  the'fole 

*  He  promii'ed  aifo  to  reftore  the  Greekcities  in  Afia  to  their  lib- 
erty, on  condition  that  they  paid  the  eftablifhed  tribute  ;  and  he 
roicc'!  (he  faith  that  his  condeicenfion  would,  perfuade  Agefilaus 
to  accept  the  per.ee.  and  to  return  home  ;  the  rather  becaufe  T'rfa- 
p). ernes,,  who  was  guiiity  of  the  firft  breach,  was  punifhed  as  he 
dcierved. 
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"arbttrefs  of  peace.  For  his  own  part,  he  rather  cho;c 
"  to  enrich  his  foldiers  than  himfelf  ;  and  the  great  hon- 
4<  or  among  the  Greeks,  was  to  carry  home  fpoils,  and 
"notprefents  from  their  enemies."  Neverthelefs  to 
gratify  Tithraftus,  for  deftroying  Tifaphernes,  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  the  Greeks,  he  decamped  and  retired  into 
Phrygia,  taking  thirty  talents  of  that  viceroy  to  defray 
the  charges  of  his  march. 

As  he  was  upon  the  road,  he  received  the  fey  tale  from 
the  magiflrates  of  Lacedaemon,  which  inverted  him  with 
the  command  of  the  navy  as  well  as  army;  an  honor 
which  that  city  never  granted  to  any  one  but  himfelf.  He 
was,  indeed  (asTheopompus  fomewhere  fays)  confeifedly 
the  greateft  and  moft  illuftrious  man  of  his  time  ;  yet  he 
placed  his  dignity  rather  in  his  virtue  than  his  power. 
Notwithstanding,  theie  was  this  flaw  in  his  character; 
when  he  had  the  conduct  of  the  navy  given  him,  he  com- 
mitted that  charge  to  Piiander,  when  there  were  other 
officers  of  greater  age  and  abilities  at  hand.  Pi  fonder  was 
his  wife's  brother,  and,  in  compliment  to  her,  he  rcipect- 
ed  that  alliance  more  than  the  public  good. 

Ke  took  up  his  own  quarters  in  the  province  of  Phar- 
nabazus, where  he  not  only  lived  in  plenty,  but  raifed  con- 
siderable fubfidies.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Paph- 
lagonia,  and  drew  Cotys,  the  king  of  that  country,  into  his 
interefr,  who  had  been  forne  time  defirous  of  fuch  a  con- 
nexion, on  account  of  the  virtue  and  honor  which  marked 
his  character.  Spithridates,  who  was  the  firft  perfon  of 
confequence  that  came  over  from  Phamabazus,  accom- 
panied Agefilaus  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  took  a  (hare 
in  all  his  dangers.  This  Spithridates  had  a  fon,  a  hand- 
fome  youth,  for  whom  Agefiiaus  had  a  particular  regard, 
and  a  beautiful  daughter  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  whom 
he  married  to  Cotys.  Cotys  gave  him  a  thoui'and  horfe 
and  two  thoufand  men,  draughted  from  his  light  armed 
troops,  and  with  thefe  he  returned  to  Phrygia. 

Agefilaus  committed  great  ravages  in  that  province  ; 
but  Piiarnabazus  did  not  wait  to  oppofe  him,  or  trufthis 
own  garrifons.  Inftead  of  that  he"  took  his  moft  valuable 
things  with  him,  and  moved  from  place  to  place,  to 
avoid  a  battle.  Spithridates,  however,  watched  him  fo 
narrowly,  that,  with  the   affiftance  of  Herippidas,*    the 

*  Herippidas  was  attheheadof  the  new  council  of  thirty,  f^r/ 
tor  Agefilaus  the  fecond  year  of  the  war.- 
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Spartan,  at  laft  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  his  camp,  and 
all  his  treafures.  Herippidas,  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  ex- 
amine what  part  of  the  baggage  was  fecreted,  and  com- 
pelled the  barbarians  to  reftore  it ;  he  looked,  indeed, 
with  a  keen  eye  into  every  thing.  This  provoked  Spi- 
thridates  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  immediately  marched 
off  with  the  Paphlagonians  to  Sardis. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  war  that  touched  Age- 
filaus  more  nearly  than  this.  Beiide  the  pain  it  gave  him, 
to  think  he  had  loft  Spithridates,  and  a  considerable  body 
of  men  with  him,  he  was  afhamed  of  a  mark  of  avarice 
and  illiberal  meannefs,  from  which  he  had  ever  fludied  to 
keep  both  himfelf  and  his  country.  Thefe  were  caufes  cf 
uneafmefs  that  might  be  publicly  acknowledged  ;  but  he 
had  a  private  and  more  fenfible  one,  in  his  attachment  to 
the  fon  of  Spithridates  ;  though  while  he  was  with  hira-j 
he  had  made  it  a  point  to  combat  that  attachment. 

One  day  Megabates  approached  to  falute  him,  and  A- 
gefilaus  declined  that  mark  of  his  affection;  The  youth, 
after  this,  was  more  diftant  in  his  addreffes.  Then  Age- 
filaus  was  forry  for  the  repulfe  he  had  given  him,  and 
pretended  to  wonder  why  Megabates  kept  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance.  His  friends  told  him  he  mud  blame  himfelf  for 
rejecting  his  former  application.  ."  He  would  frill,"  faid 
they,  *'  be  glad  to  pay  his  moft  obliging  refpects  to  you  ; 
"  but  take  care  you  do  not  reject  them  again."  Agefi- 
laus  was  filent  fome  time  ;  and  when  he  had  consid- 
ered the  thing,  he  faid,  "  Do  not  mention  it  to  him.  For 
■  *'  this  fecond  victory  over  myfelf  gives  me  more  pleafure 
"  than  I  fhould  have  in  turning  all  I  look  upon  to  gold." 
This  resolution  of  his  held  while  Megabates  was  with  him  ; 
but  he  was  fo  much  affected  at  his  departure,  that  it  is 
hard  to  fay  how  he  would  have  behaved,  if  he  had  found 
him  again. 

After  this  Pharnabazus  defired  a  conference  with  him  ; 
and  Apollophanes  of  Cyzicus,  at  whofe  houfe  they  had 
both  been  entertained,  procured  an  interview.  Agefilaus 
came  firft  to  the  place  appointed,  with  his  friends,  and 
fat  down  upon  the  long  grafs  under  a  made,  to  wait  for 
Pharnabazus.  When  the  Perfian  grandee  came,  his  fer- 
vant  fpread  foft  fkins  and  beautiful  pieces  of  tapeftry  for 
him  ;  but,  upon  feeing  Agefilaus  fofeated,  he  was  afhamed 
to  make  ule  of  them,  and  placed  himfelf  carelefsly  upon. the 
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grais  in  the  fame  manner,  though  his  robes  were  delicate 
and  of  the  fineft  colors. 

After  mutual  falutations,  Pharnabazus  opened  the  con- 
ference ;  and  he  had  juft.  caufe  of  complaint  againft  the 
Lacedasmoneans,  after  the  fervices  he  had  *lone  them  in 
the  Athenian  war,  and  their  late  ravages  in  his  country  j 
Agefilaus  faw  the  Spartans  were  at  a  lofs  for  an  anfwer, 
and  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground^  for  they  knew 
that  Pharnabazus  was  injured.  However,  the  Spartan 
general  found  an  anfwer,  which  was  as  follows  :  "  While 
"  we  were  friends  to  the  king  of  Perfia,  we  treated  him 
"  and  his  in  a  friendly  manner  ;  now  we  are  enemies,  you 
"can  expect  nothing  from  us  but  hoftilities.  Therefore, 
"  while  you,  Pharnabazus,  choofe  to  be  a  vaflal  to  the 
"  king,  we  wound  him  through  your  fides.  Only  be  a 
"  friend  and  ally  to  the  Greeks,  and  (hake  off  that  vaiul- 
"  age,  and  from  that  moment  you  have  a  right  to  con- 
*'  fider  thefe  battalions,  thefe  arms  and  mips,  in  Ihort,  all 
"  that  we  are  or  have,  as  guardians  of  your  poflefiionsand 
"  your  liberty  ;  without  which  nothing  is  great  or  de« 
M  firable  among  men."* 

Pharnabazus  then  explained  himfelf  in  thefe  terms :  "  If 
u  the  king  fends  another  lieutenant  in  my  room,  I  will  be 
*'  for  you,  but  while  he  continues  me  in  the  government, 
51  I  will  to  the  beft  of  my  power,  repel  force  with  force, 
'*  and  make  reprifals  upon  you  for  him."  Agefilaus, 
charmed  witli  this  reply,  took  his  hand,  and  rifing  up  with 
him,  laid,  "  Heaven  grant  that  with  fuch  fentiments  as 
<s  thefe,  you  may  be  our  friend  and  not  our  enemy  !" 

As  Pharnabazus  and  his  company  were  going  away,  his 
for?,  who  was  behind,  ran  up  to  Agefilaus,  and  faid  with 
a  fmile,  "  Sir,  I  enter  with  you  into  the  rights  of  hofpi- 
*•'  tality  :"  At  the  fame  time  he  gave  him  a  javelin  which 
he  had  in  his  hand.  Agefilaus  received  it,  and  delighted 
with  his  looks  and  kind  regards,  looked  about  for  fome- 
thihg  handfome  to  give  a  youth  of  his  princely  appearance^ 
in  return.  His  fecretary  Adasus  happening  to  have  ahorfe 
with  magnificent  furniture  juft  by,  he  ordered  it  to  beta- 
ken off  and  given  to  the  young  man.  Nor  did  he  forget 
him  afterwards.  In  procefs  of  time,  this  Perfian  was  driv- 

*  He  added.  (i  However,  if  we  continue  at  war,  I  will,  for  the 
c'  future,  avoid  your  territories  as  much  as  poffible.and  rather  fo- 
"  rage  and  raife  contributions  in  any  other  province."  Xen.  Grec . 
War,  b.  iv. 
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en  from  bis  home  by  his  brothers,  and  forced  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Peloponnefus.  Agefilaus  then  took  him  into  his 
protection,  and  ferved  him  on  all  occafions.  The  Perfian 
had  a  favorite  in  the  wreftling  ring  at  Athens,  who  want- 
ed to  be  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games  ;  but  as  he  was 
paft  the  proper  age,  they  did  not  Choofe  to  admit  him.* 
In  this  cafe  the  Perfian  applied  to  Agefilaus,  who,  willing 
to  oblige  him  in  this  as  well  as  other  things,  procured  the 
young  man  the  admiflien  he  defired,  though  not  without 
much  difficult^. 

Agefilaus,  indeed  in  other  refpecls,  was  flrictlyand 
inflexibly  j'uft  j  but  where  a  man's  friends  were  concern- 
ed, he  thought  a  rigid  regard  to  juftice  a  mere  pretence. 
Th*re  is  frill  extant  a  fhort  letter  of  his  to  Hydrieus  the 
Carian,  which  is  a  proof  of  what  we  have  faid.  "  If  Nici- 
"  as  is  innocent  acquit  him  ;  if  he  is  not  innocent,  acquit 
**  him  on  my  account  :   However,  be  fure  to  acquit  him." 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  Agefilaus  as  a  friend. 
There  were,  indeed,  times  when  his  attachments  gave 
way  to  the  exigencies  of  ftate.  Once  being  obliged  to  de- 
camp in  a  hurry,  he  was  leaving  a  favorite  fick  behind" 
him.  The  favorite  called  after  him,  and  earneftly  entreat- 
ed him  to  come  back  ;  upon  which  he  turned  and  faid, 
44  How  little  confident  areloveand  prudence  !"  This  par- 
ticular wehave  from  Hieronymus  the  philofopher. 

Agefilaus  had  been  now  two  years  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  was  become  the  general  fubject  of  difcourfe  in 
the  upper  provinces.  His  wifdom,  his  difmterefiednefs, 
his  moderation,  was  the  theme  they  dwelt  upon  with 
pleafure.  Whenever  he  made  an  excursion,  he  lodged  in 
ihe  temples  mofr  renowned  for  fan&ity  ;  and  whereas, on 
many  occafions  we  do  not  c-hoofe  that  men  fhould  fee  what 
we  are  about,  he  was  deiirous  tp  have  the  gods  Infpectors 
and  witneifes  of  his  conduct.  Among  fo  many  thoufandsof 
ioldiers  as  he  had,  there  was  fcarce  one  who  had  a  worfe 
or  a  harder  bed  than  he.  He  was  fo  fortified  againfl  heat 
and  cold,  tha,t  none  was  fo  well  prepared  as  himfelf  for 
whatever  feafens  the  climate  fnould  proauce. 

The  Greeks  in  Aiia  never  faw  a  more  agreeable  fpe&a- 
clc,than  when  the  Perfian  governors  and  generals  who  had 

*  Sometimes  boys  bad  a  (hare  in  uV.-fe  exhibitions,  '.vhe,  aftc;  a 
Sextain,  age,  were  excluded  the  liils. 
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been  infufferably  elated  with  power,  and  had  rolied  in 
riches  and  luxury,  humbly  fubmitting  and  paying  their 
court  to' a  man  in  a  coarfe  cloak,  and  upon  one  laconic 
word,  conforming  to  his  fentiments,or  rather  transform- 
ing themfelves  into  another  fhape.  Many  thought  that 
line  of  Timotheus  applicable  on:  this  occafion — 

Mars  is  the  god  ;  and  Greece  reveres  not  gold. 

All  Alia  was  now  ready  to  revolt  from  the  Perfians, 
Agefilaus  brought  the  cities  under  excellent  regulations, 
and  fettled  their  police,  without  putting  to  death  or  ban- 
ifhing  afingle  fubject.  After  which  he  refolved  to  change 
the  feat  of  war,  and  to  remove  it  from  the  Grecian  fea  to 
the  heart  of  Perfia ;  that  the  king  might  have  to  fight  for 
Ecbatana  and  Sufa,  indead  of  fitting  at  hiseafe  there,  to 
bribe  the  orators  and  hire  the  ftates  of  Greece  to  deftroy 
each  other.  But  amidft  thefe  fchemes  of  his,  Epicydidas 
the  Spartan  came  to  acquaint  him,  that  Sparta  was  in- 
volved in  a  Grecian  war,  and  that  the  ephori  had  fent  him 
orders  to  come  home  and  defend  his  own  country. 

Unhappy  Greeks  !    barbarians  to  each  other  ! 

What  better  name  can  we  give  that  envy  which  incited 
thern  to  confpire  and  combine  for  their  mutual  deliruction, 
at  a  time  when  Fortune  had  taken  them  upon  her  wings, 
and  was  carrying  them  againft  the  barbarians  ;  and  yet 
they  clipped  her  wings  with  their  own  hands,  and  brought 
the  war  home  to  themfelves,  which  was  happily  removed 
into  a  foreign  country.*  I  cannot,  indeed,  agree  with 
Demaratus  of  Corinth,  when  he  fays,  thofe  Greeks  fell 
ihort  of  a  great  happinefs,  who  di d  not  live  to  fee  Alex- 
ander feated  on  the  throne  of  Darius..  But  I  think  the 
Greeks  had  juft  caufe  for  tears,  when  they  confidered  that 
they  left  that. to  Alexander  and  the  Macedonians,  which 
might  have  been  effected  by  the  generals  whom  they  flew 
in  the  fields  of  Leuctra,  Coronea,  Corinth.and  Arcadia. 

*  That  corruption  which  brought  the  flates  of  Greece  to  take 
Perfian  gold,  undoubtedly  deferves  cenfixe.  Yet  we  rauft  take 
leava  to  obierve,  that  die  divisions  and  jealoufies  which  reigned  in 
Greece  were  the  fupport  of  its  liberties,  and  that  Perfia  was  not 
conquered  till  nothing  but  the  fhadow  of  theie  liberties  remained. 
Were  there,  indeed,  a  Rumber  of  little  independent  ftates  which 
rtnde  juftice  the  conftant  rule  of  their  conduct  to  each  other,  and 
which  would  be  always  ready  to  unite  upon  any  alarm,  from  a  for- 
midable enemy,  they  might  preferveth*ir  liberties  inviolate  forever. 
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However,  of  all  the  actions  of  Agefilaus,  there  is  none 
which  had  greater  propriety,  or  was  a  ftronger  inftance  of 
his  obedience  to  the  laws  and  juftice  to  the  public,  than 
his  immediate  return  to  Sparta.  Hannibal,  though  his 
affairs  were  in  a  defperate  condition,  and  he  was  almofi 
beaten  out  of  Italy,  made  a  difficulty  of  obeying  the  mm- 
mons  of  his  countrymen  to  go  and  defend  them  in  a  war 
at  home.  And  Alexander  made  a  jeft  of  the  information 
he  received,  that  Agis  had  fought  a  battle  with  Antipater  : 
He  faid,  "  It  feems,  my  friends,  that  while  we  were  con- 
"  quering  Darius  here,  there  was  a  combat  of  mice  in 
**  Arcadia."  How  happy  then  was  Sparta  in  the  refpecl 
which  Agefilaus  paid  her,  and  in  his  reverence  for  the 
laws  !  No  fooner  was  the  Jcytale  brought  him,  though  in 
the  midft  of  his  power  and  good  fortune,  than  herefigned 
and  abandoned  his  flour!  filing  prof  peels,  failed  home  and 
left  his  great  work  unfinifhed.  Such  was  the  regret  his 
friends  as  well  as  his  allies  had  for  the  lofsof"him,  that  it- 
was  a  ftrong  confutation  of  the  faying  of  Demoftratus  the 
Phaeacian,  "  That  the  Lacedaemonians  excelled  in  public, 
"  and  the  Athenians  in  private  characters. "  For,  though 
he  had  great  merit  as  a  king  and  a  general,  yet  flill  he 
was  a  more  defirable  friend,  and  an  agreeable  companion. 

As  the  Perfian  money  had  the  impreffion  of  an  archer 
he  faid,  "  He  was  driven  out  of  Afia  by  ten  thoufand  of 
*'  the  king's  archers."*  For  the  orators  of  Athens  and 
Thebes  having  been  bribed  with  fo  many  pieces  of  mo- 
ney, had  excited  their  countrymen  to  take  up  arms  againft 
Sparta. 

When  he  had  crofTed  the  Hellefpont  he  marched  through 
Thrace  without  afking  leave  of  any  of  the  barbarians.  He 
only  de fired  to  know  of  each  people,  "  Whether  they- ■ 
'*  would  have  him  pafs  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy  V*  All 
the  reft  received  him  with  tokens  of  friend  (hip,  and  mow- 
ed him  all  the  civilities  in  their  power  on  his  way  ;  but  the 
Trallians,f   of  whom  Xerxes  is   faid  to  have  bought  a 

*  Tithrauftes  Cent  Timocrates  of  Rhodes  into  Greece  with  fifty 
talents  which  he  distributed  at  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth;  but, 
according  toXenophon,  Athens  had  no  (hare  in  that  diftribution.. 

t  Befides  theTrallians  in  Lydia,  there  was  a  people  of  that  name 
in  iUyricum,  upon  the  confines  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  So  at 
lcaft,  according  to  Dacier,  Thcopompus  (ap.  Steph.)  teftifi.es.  One 
of  the  MSS.  inftead  of  -TfaMe»$,  gives  us  Tpa.%a?Mq.  In  Op.  Mor. 
373.  2i.  they  are  called  Tfuctdn^.  Poflibly  it  might  betheTriballi, 
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parage,  demanded  of  Agefilaus  a  hundred  talents  of  filver, 
and  as  many  women.  He  anfwered  the  meiTenger  ironi- 
rally,  "  Why  did  not  they  then  come  to  receive  them  ?" 
At  the  fame  time  he  marched  forward,  and  finding  them 
drawn  up  to  oppofe  him,  he  gave  them  battle,  and  routed 
them  with  great  (laughter. 

He  fent  Come  of  his  people  to  put  the  fame  quefiion  to 
the  king  of  Macedon,  who  anfwered,  "  I  will  confider 
"  of  it."  "  Let  him  confider,"  faid  he  ;  "  in  the  mean 
"  time  we  march." 
fpirit,  delired  him  to  pafs  as  a  friend. 

The  Theffalians  were  confederates  with  the  enemies  of 
Sparta,  and  therefore  he  laid  wade  their  territories.  To 
the  city  of  Lariffa,  indeed  he  offered  his  friendfhip,  by 
his  ambatfadors,  Xenocles  and  Scytha  ;  but  the  people 
feized  them  and  put  them  in  prifon.  His  troops  fo  re- 
fented  this  affront,  that  they  would  have  had  him  go  and 
lay  fiege  to  the  place.  Agefilaus,  however,  was  of  anoth^ 
er  mind.  He  faid,  "  He  would  not  lofe  one  of  his  am- 
"  baffadors  for  gaining  all  Theffaly  ;"  and  he  afterwards 
found  means  to  recover  them  by  treaty.  Nor  are  we  to 
wonder  that  Agefilaus  took  this  ftep,  fince,  upon  news 
being  brought  him  that  a  great  battle  had  been  fought  near 
Corinth,  in  which  many  brave  men  were  fjddenly  taken 
off,  but  that  the  lofs  of  the  Spartans  was  fmall  in  com- 
parifon  of  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was  not  elevated  in  the 
leaft.  On  the  contrary,  he  faid,  with  a  deep  figh,  "  Un- 
"  happy  Greece  !  why  haft  thou  deftroyed  fo  many  brave 
"  men  with  thy  own  hands,  who,  had  they  lived,  might 
"  have  conquered  all  the  barbarians  in  the  world  ?" 

However,  as  the  Pharfalians  attacked  and  haraffed  him 
in  his  march,  he  engaged  them  with  five  hundred  horfe, 
and  put  them  to  flight.  He  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  this 
fuccefs,that  he  erected  a  trophy  under  Mount  Narthacium  ; 
and  lie  valued  himfelf  the  more  upon  it,  becaufe  with  fo 
fmall  a  number  of  his  own  training,  he  had  beaten  people 
who  reckoned  theirs  the  beft  cavalry  in  Greece.  Here 
Diphridas,  one  of  the  ephori,  met  him,  and  gave  him  or- 
ders to  enter  Bceotia  immediately.  And  though  his  inten- 
tion was  to  do  it  afterwards,  when  he  had  ftrengthened  his 
army  with  fome  reinforcements,  he  thought  it  was  not 
right  to  difobey  the  magi  fixates.  He  therefore  faid  to 
thofe  about  him,  "  Now  comes  the  day,  for  which  we  were 
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"  called  out  of  Afia."  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  for  tw© 
cohorts  from  the  army  near  Corinth.  And  the  Lacedae- 
monians did  him  the  honor  to  caufe  proclamation  to  be 
made  at  home,  that  fuch  of  the  youth  as  were  inclined  to 
go  and  afiift  the  king,  might  give  in  their  names.  All 
the  young  men  in  Sparta  prefented  themfelves  tor  that 
fervice  ;  but  the  magistrates  felected  only  fifty  of  the  a- 
bleft,  and  fent  them. 

Agefilaus,  having  pafFed  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae,  and 
traverfed  Phoeis,  which  was  in  friendfhip  with  the  Spar- 
tans, entered  Boeotia,  and  encamped  upon  the  plains  of 
Chaeronea.  He  had  fcarce  intrenched  himfelf,  when 
there  happened  an  eci'ipfe  of  the  fun.*  At  the  fame  time 
he  received  an  account  that  Pifander  was  defeated  at  fea, 
and  killed,  by  Pharnabazus  and-Conon.  He  was  much 
afflicted  with  his  own  lofs,as  well  as  that  of  the  public. — 
Yet,  left  his  army,  which  was  going  to  give  battle,  mould 
be  difcouraged  at  the  news,  he  ordered  his  meffengers  to 
give  out  that  Pifander  was  victorious.  Nay,  he  appeared 
in  public  with  a  cheplet  of  flowers,  returned  folemn 
thanks  for  the  pretended  fuccefs,  and  fent  portions  ot  the 
iacrifice  to  his  friends. 

When  he  came  up  to  Coronea,f  and  was  in  view  of  the 
enemy,  he  drew  up  his  army.  The  left  wing  he  gave  to 
the  Orchomenians,  and  took  the  right  himfelf.  The 
Thebans  alfo  putting  themfelves  in  order  of  battle,  placed 
themfelves  on  the  right,  and  the  Argives  on  the  left. 
Xenophon  fays,  that  this  was  the  molt  furious  battle  in 
his  time ;  and  he  certainly  was  able  to  judge,  for  he  fought 
in  it  for  Agefilaus,  with  whom  he  returned  from  Afia. 

The  firfc  charge  was  neither  violent  nor  lafling  :  The 
Thebans  foon  routed  the  Orchomenians,  and  Agefilaus 
the  Argives,  But  when  both  parties  were  informed  that 
their  left  wings  were  broken  and  ready  for  flight,  both 
haitened  to  their  relief.  At  this  inftant  Agefilaus  might 
have  fecured  to  himfelf  the  victory  without  any  rifk,  if 

*  This  eclipfe  happened  on  the  twentyninth  of  Auguft,  in  th& 
thud  year  of  the  ninetyfixth  Olympiad,  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

+  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Coronea,  nor  have  we  any  various  read- 
ing.    But  undoubtedly  Cheer  onea,  upon  the  Cephifus  was  the  place 
•where  the  battle  was  fought  ;  and  we  muft  not  confound  it  with,- 
the  battle  of  Coronea  ia  Thefialy,  fought  fifty  three  years  before,  - 
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he  would  havs  fiaffered  the  Thebans  to  pafs,  and  then 
have  charged  them  in  the  rear  :*  But  borne  along  by  his 
fury,  and  an  ambition  to  difplay  his  valor,  he  attacked 
them  in  front,  in  the  confidence  of  beating  them  upon 
equal  terms.  They  received  him,  however,  with  equal 
vivacity,  and  great  efforts  were  exerted  in  all  quarters, 
efpecially  where  Agefilaus  and  his  fifty  Spartans  were  en- 
gaged. It  was  a  happy  circumftance  that  he  had  thofe 
volunteers,  and  they  could  not  have  come  more  feafona- 
bly.  For  they  fought  with  the  mod  determined  valor, 
and  expofed  their  perfons  to  the  greateft  dangers  in  his 
defence  ;  yet  they  could  not  prevent  his  being  wounded. 
He  was  pierced  through  his  armour  in  many  places  with 
fpears  and  fwords  ;  and  though  they  formed  a  ring  about 
him,  it  was  with  difficulty  they  brought  him  off  alive, 
.  after  having  killed  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  left  not  a 
fev/  of  their  own  body  dead  upon  the  fpot.  At  laft  find- 
ing it  impraclicable  to  break  the  Theban  front,  they 
were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  manoeuvre  which  at 
firft  they  fcorned.  They  opened  their  ranks,  and  let  the 
Thebans  pafs  ;  after,which,  obferving  that  they  marched 
in  a  diforderly  manner,  they  made  up  again,  and  took 
them  in  flank  and  rear.  They  could  not,  however,  break 
them.  The  Thebans  retreated  to  Helicon,  valuing  them- 
selves much  upon  the  battle,  becaufe  their  part  of  the 
army  was  a  full  match  for  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Agefilaus,  though  he  was  much  weakened  by  his 
wounds,  would  not  retire  to  his  tent,  till  he  had  been 
carried  through  all  his  battalions,  and  had  feen  the  dead 
borne  off  upon  their  arms.  Mean  time  he  was  informed, 
that  a  party  of  the  enemy  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple 
of  the  Itonian  Minerva,  and  he  gave  orders  that  they 
ihould  be  difmiffed  in  fafety.  Before  this  temple  ftood  a 
trophy,  which  the  Boeotians  had  formerly  ere£fed,  when, 
under  the  conduct  of  Sparton,  they  had  defeated  the  A- 
theriians,  and  killed  their  general  Tolmides.f 

Early  next  morning,  Agefilaus,  willing  to  try  whether 
the  Thebans  would  renew  the  combat,  commanded  his 
men  to  wear  garlands,  and  the  mufic  to  play,  while  he 
re-ared  and  adorned  a  trophy  in  token  of  victory.     At  the 

*  Xenophon  gives  another  turn  to  the   matter  ;  for  with  him 
Agefilaus  was  never  wrong, 
t  In  the  battle  of  Coronea. 
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feme  time  the  enemy  applied  to  him  for  leave  to  carry  off 
their  dead;  which  circumftance  confirmed  the  victory  to 
him.  He,  therefore,  granted  them  a  truce  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  and  then  caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried  to  Delphi, 
where  they  were  celebrating  the  Pythian  games.  There 
he  ordered  a  folemn  proceffion  in  honor  of  the  god,  and 
confecrated  to  him  the  tenth  of  the  fpoils  he  had  taken  in 
Afia.     The  offering  amounted  to  an  hundred  talents. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sparta,  he   was  greatly  beloved  by 
the  citizens,  who  admired  the , peculiar  -temperance   of  his 
life.     For  he  did  not,  like  other  generals,  come  changed 
'from  a  foreign  country,  nor,  in  fondnefs  for  the   fafliions 
he  had  feen   there,    difdain   thofe   of  his   own.     On  the 
contrary,  he  fhowed  as  much   attachment  to   the  Spartan 
cuftoms,  as  thofe  who  had  never. paded  the    Eurotas.     He 
changed  not  his    repafts,  his  baths,    the   equipage  of  his 
wife,  the  ornaments  of  his  armour,  or  the    furniture  of 
his  houfe.     He  ever  let  his  doors  remain,  which  were    fo 
old  that  they  feemed  to  be  thofe  fet  up  by  Ariftodemus.* 
Xenophon  alfo  a  flu  res  us,  that  his  daughter's  carriage  was 
not  in  the  leaf!  richer  than   thofe  of  other  young  ladies. 
Thefe  carriages,  called  canthra,  and   made  ufe  of  by  the 
virgins  in  their  folemn  proceffions,  were  a  kind  of  wooden 
chaifes,  made  in  the   form  of  griffins,    or   goat  flags,  f 
Xenophon  has  not  given  us  the  name  of  this  daughter  of 
Agefilaus  j    and  Dicaearchus  is   greatly  diffatisfied,  that 
neither  her  name  is  preferved,  nor  that  of  the  mother  of 
Epaminondas.      But  we  find  by  fome  Lacedremonian  in- 
tcriptions,  that  the  wife  of  Agefilaus   was   called  Cleora, 
and  his  daughters   Apolia  and  Prolyta.J     Vvre  fee  alfo  at 
I.aceda?mon  the  fpear   he   fought  with,  which  differs  not 
from  others. 

As  he  obferved  that  many  of  the -citizens  valued  them- 
felves  upon  breeding  horfes  for  the  Olympic  games,  he 
perfuaded  his  fifter  Cynifca  to  make  an  attempt  that  way, 
and  to  try  her  fortune  in  the  chariot  race  in  perfon.  This 

*  Ariftodemus,  the  fon  of  Hercules,  and  founder  of  ihe  royaj 
family  of  Sparta,  flourifhed  eleven  hundied  years  before  ihe  chrif- 
rkm  era.;  fo  that  the  gat*s  of  Agefilaus's  palace,  if  let  up  by  Arif- 
todemus. had  then  flood  fovea  hundred  and  eight  years. 

+  In  the  original,  T^a.yi7\a.(puv.  Cervorum  eft  fpecie  trajela- 
phus  barbatantum  et  armorurn  viilo  difbn.s.      I'iia. 

^  Eupolia  and-Proauga.     Cod.  Vakob. 
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?he  did,  to  Thow  the  Greeks  that  a  victory  of  that  kind  did 
not  depend  upon  any  extraordinary  fpiritor  abilities,  but 
-cnly  upon  riches  and  expenfe. 

Xenophon,fo  famed  for  wifdom,  fpentmuch  of  his  time 
"with  him,  and  he  treated  him  with  great  refpe<5t.  He 
alfo  defired  him  to  fend  for  his  ions,  that  they  might 
"have  the  benefit  of  a  Spartan  education,  by  which  they 
would  gain  the  beft  knowledge  in  the  world,  the  knowing 
how  to  command  and  how  to  obey. 

After  the  death  of  Lyfander,  he  found  out  a  confpiracy, 
which  that  general  had  formed  againft  him  immediately 
after  his  return  from  Afia.  And  he  was  inclined  to  ftiow 
the  public  what  kind,  of  man  Lyfander  really  -was,  by 
expofing  an  oration  found  among  his  papers,  which  had 
been  compofed  for  him  by  Cleon  of  HalicarnaiTus,  and 
was  to  have  been  delivered  by  him  to  the  people,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  innovations  he  was  meditating  in  the  con- 
stitution. But  one  of  the  fenators  having  the  perufal  of 
it,  and  finding  it  a  very  plaufible  compo'fition,  advifea 
him  "  not  to  dig  Lyfander  out  of  his  grave,  but  rather  to 
"  bury  the  oration  with  him."  The  advice  appeared  rea- 
fonable,  and  he  fupprelTed  the  paper. 

As  for  the  perfons  who  oppofed  his  meafures  moft,  he 
made  no  open  reprifals  upon  them  ;  but  he  fqund  means 
to  employ  them  as  generals  or  governors.  When  in'vefled 
with  power,  they  foon  mowed  what  unworthy  and  avari- 
cious men  they  were,  and  in  coniequence  were  called  to 
account  for  their  proceedings.  Then  he  ufed  to  aiUft 
them  in  their  diilrefs,  and  labor  to  get  them  acquitted  ; 
by  which  he  made  them  friends  and  partizans  inftead  of 
adversaries  ;  fo  that  at  lad  he  had  no  oppolitien  to  contend 
v/ith.  For  his  royal  colleague  Agefipolis,*  being  the  fon 
of  an  exile,  very  young,  and  of  a  mild  and  modeft  difpO- 
fition,  interfered  not  much  in  the  affairs  of  government. 
Agefilaus  contrived  to  make  him  yet  more  tractable.  The 
two  kings  when  they  were  in  Sparta,  eat  at  the  fame  ta- 
ble. Agefilaus  knew  that  Agefipolis  was  open  to  the 
impreffions  of  love  as  well  as  himfelf,  and  therefore  con- 
stantly turned  the  converfation  upon  fome  amiable  young 
perfon.  He  even  aitilted  him  in  his  views  that  way,  and 
brought  him  at  laft  to  fix  upon  the  fame  favorite  with 
liimfelf.     For  at  Sparta  there  is  nothing  criminal  in  theie 

*  Agefipolis  was  the  for.  of  Paufanias. 
Vol.  IV.  C 
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attachments  ;  on  the  contrary  (as  we  have  obferved  in  the 
life  ot  Lycurgus)  fuch  'love  is  productive  of  the  greateft. 
modefty  and  honor,  and  its  characteristic  is  an  ambition 
to  improve  the  object  in  virtue. 

Agefilaus,  thus  powerful  in  Sparta,  had  the  addrefs  to 
get  Teleutias,  his  brother  by  the  mothers  fide,  appointed 
admiral.  After  which,  he  marched  againft  Corinth* 
with  his  land  forces,  and  took  the  long  walls  ;  Teleutias 
affifting  his  operations  by  fea.  The  Argives,^who  were 
then  in  pofTefTion  of  Corinth,  were  celebrating  the  Iffhmian 
rames  ;  and  Ageiilaus  coming  upon  them  as  they  were 
engaged  in  the  facrifice,  drove  them  away  and  feized 
upon  all  (hat  they  had  prepared  for  the  fefiival.  The 
Corintlvan  exiles  who  attended  him,  defired  him  to  un- 
dertake the  exhibition,  as  p'refident  ;  but  not  choofing 
that,  he  ordered  them  to  proceed  with  the  folemnity,  and 
flayed  to  guard  them.  But  when  he  was  gone,  the  Ar- 
gives  celebrated  the  games  over  again  ;  and  fome  who 
had  gained  the  prize  before,  had  the  fame  good  fortune 
a  fecond  time  ;  others  who  were  victorious  then,  were 
now  in  the  lift  of  the  vanquished.  Lyfander  took  the  op- 
portunity to  remark  how  great  the  cowardice  of  the  Ar- 
gives  mult  be,  who  while  they  reckoned  the  prefidency 
at  thofe  games  fo  honorable  a  privilege,  did  not  dare  to 
rifle  a  battle  for  it.  He  was,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  a 
moderate  regard  for  this  fort  of  diverfions  was  beft,  and 
applied  himfelf  to  embellifh  the  choirs  and  public  exer- 
cifes  of  his  own  country.  "When  he  was  at  Sparta  he 
honored  them  with  his  prefence,  and  fupported  them 
with  great  zeal  and  fpirit,  never  miffing  any  of  the  exerci- 
fes  of  the  young  men  or  the  virgins.  As  for  other  en- 
tertainments, fo  much  admired  by  the  world,  he  feemed 
not  even  to  know  them. 

One  day  Callipedes  who  had  acquired  great  reputation 
among  the  Greeks  as  a  tragedian,  and  was  univerfally 
carefl'ed,  approached  and  paid  his  refpects  to  him  ;  after 
which  he  mixed  with  a  pompous  air  in  his  train,  expecting 

*  There  were  two  expeditions  of  Agefilaus  againft  Corinth  ; 
Plutarch  in  this  place  confounds  them  ;  whereas  Xenophon,  in  his 
fourth  book  has  diflinguifhed  them  very  clearly.  The  enterprife 
in  which  Teleutias  cllifted,  did  not  fuccecd  ;  for  Iphicrates  the 
Athenian  general,  kept  Corinth  and  its  terri'ories  from  feeling  the 
effects  ot  Agefiljaius's  reler;tmcnt. 
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lie  would  take  fome  honorable  notice  of  him.  At  I  a  ft  he 
faid,  "  Do  not  you  know  me,  Sir  r5:  The  king  calling 
his  eyes  upon  him,  anhvered  iLghtiy,  "  Are  you  not  Cal- 
«  lipedes  the  ftageplayer  ?H  Another  time,  being  afked 
to  go  and  hear  a  man  who  mimicked  the  nightingale  to 
great  perfection,  he  refufed,  and  faid,  "  I  have  heard  the 
M  nightingale  herfelf." 

Menecrates  the  phyfician,  having  fucceeded  in  fome 
defperate  cafes,  got  the  lurname  of  Jupiter.  And  he  was 
io  vain  of  the  appellation,  that  he  made  ufe  of  it  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  king.  "Menecrates,  Jupiter  to  king  Agcfilaus, 
'*  health."  His  anfwer  began  thus  :  "Ring  Ageiilaus, 
**  to  Menecrates,  his  fenfes." 

While  he  was  in  the  territories  of  Corinth,  he  took  the 
temple  of  Juno  ;  and  as  he  flood  looking  upon  the  foidiers 
who  were  carrying  off  the  prifoners  and  the  fpoils,  am- 
bafTadors came  from  Thebes  with  propofals  of  peace.  He 
h.td  ever  hated  the  city  ;  and  now  thinking  it  neceflary  to 
exprefs  his  contempt  for  it,  he  pretended  not  to  fee  the 
ambafTadors,  nor  to  hear  their  addrefs.  though  they'were 
before  him.  Heaven,  however,  revenged  the  affront. 
Before  they  were  gone,  news  was  brought  him,  thai  a 
battalion  of  Spartans  was  cut  in  pieces  by  rphicrates. 
This  was  one  of  the  greater!  loiTes  his  country  had  ftif- 
tained  for  a  long  time  ;  and  befide  being  deprived  of  a 
number  of  brave  men,  there  wasth's  farther  mortification, 
that  their  heavy  armed  foidiers  were  beaten  by  rhe  lights 
armed,  and  Lacedaemonians  by  mercenaries. 

Ageiilaus  immediately  marched  to  their  affiftance  ;  but 
finding  it  too  late,  he  returned  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  and 
acquainted  the  Boeotian  ambafTadors  that  he  was  ready 
to  give  them  audience.  Glad  of  the  opportunity  to  return 
the  infult,  they  came,  but  made  no  mention  of  the  peace. 
They  only  defired  a  fafe  conduct  to  Corinrh.  Ageiilaus, 
provoked  at  the  demand,  anfwered,  "  If  you  are  defirou3 
"  to  fee  your  friends  in  the  elevation  of  fuccefs,  tomorrow 
**  you  fhail  do  it  with  all  the  fecurity  you  can  defire."  Ac- 
cordingly, the  next  day,  he  laid  wade  the  territories  of 
Corinth,  and  taking  them  with  him,  advanced  to  the 
very  walls.  _  Thus  having  mown  the  ambafTadors,  that 
the  Corinthians  did  not  dare  to  oppofe  him,  he  difmifled 
them;  then  he  collected  fuch  of  his  countrymen  as  had 
ef-eaped  in  the  late  action,- and  marched  to  Laceda?mon  j 
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taking  care  every  day  to  move  before  it  was  light,  and  to 
encamp  after  it  was  dark,  to  prevent  the  infults  of  the  Ar- 
cadians, to  whofe  averfion  and  envy  he  was  no  ftranger. 

After  this,  to  gratify  the  Achaeans,*  he  led  his  forces, 
along  with  theirs,  into  Acarnania,  where  he  made  an  im=- 
menfe  booty,  and  defeated  the  Arcananians  in  a  pitched 
battle.  The  Achaeans  defired  him  to  flay  till  winter,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  fowing  their  lands.  But 
he  faid,  *'  The  ftep  he  fhould  take,  would  be  the  very. 
"  reverfe  ;  for  they  would  be  more  afraid  of  war,  when 
"  they  had  thejfa  fields  covered  with  corn."  The  event 
juftified  his  opinion.  Next  year,  as  foon  as  an  army  ap- 
peared upon  their  borders,  they  made  peace  with  the  A- 
chaeans. 

When  Conon  and  Pharnabazus,' with  the  Perfian  fleet,, 
had  made  themfelves  mailers -of  the  fea,  they,  ravaged  the 
coafts  of  Laconia  ;  and  the  walls  of  Athens  were  rebuilt 
with  the  money  which  Pharnabazus  fupplied.  The  La- 
cedaemonians then  thought  proper  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  Persians,  and  fen.t  Antalcidas  to  make  their  pro- 
pofals  to  Tiribazus.  Antalcidas,  on  this  occafion,  acted 
ajn  infamous  part  to  the  Greeks  in  Afia  ;  and  delivered  up 
thofe  cities  to  the  king  of  Perfia,  for  whole  liberty  Agefi- 
laus had  fought.  No  part  of  the^diihonor,  indeed,  fell 
upon  Agefilaus.  Antalcidas  was  his  enemy,  and  he  haf- 
tened  the  peace  by  all  the  means  he  could  devife,  becaufe 
he  knew  the  war  contributed  to  the  reputation  and  power 
of  she  man  he  hated.  Neverthelels,  when  Agefilaus  was 
told,  "  the  Lacedaemonians  were  turning  Medes,"  he  faid, 
'"  No  ;  the  Medes  are  turning  Lacedaemonians."  And  as 
fome  of  the  Greeks  were  unwilling  to  be  comprehended 
in  the  treaty,  he  forced  them  to  accept  the  king's  terms,. 
by  threatening  them  with  war.f 

*  The  Achaeans  were  in  poffeffton  of  Calydon,  which  before 
had  belonged  to  the  jfAolians.  The  Acarnanians.  now  affifted  by. 
the  Athenians  and  Bceotians,  attempted  to  make  them  (elves  mailers 
of  it.  But  the  Achaeans  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  fuccors,. 
who  employed  Agefilaus  in  that   bufinefs.  Xen.  Gr.  Hijl,  book  iv. 

t  The  king  of  Perfia's  terms  were  ;  that  the  Greek  cities  in  Afia, 
with  the  iflands  of  Clazomence  and  Cyprus,  mould  remain  to 
him  ;  that  all  the  other  ftates,  fmall  and  great,  mould  be  left  freq, 
excepting  only  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros,  which,  having  been 
from  time  immemorial  fubjefl  to  the  Athenians,  fhould  remain  fo  ^ 
and  that  fuch  as  refufed  to  embrace  the  peace,  mould  be  compell- 
ed to  admit  it  by  force  of  arms.     Xen.  AW  an.  lib.  v. 

This  peace  of  Antalcidas  was  made  in  the  year  before  Chrift,  387. 
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His  view  in  this  was,  to  weaken  the  Thebans  ;  for  it 
was  one  of  the  conditions,  that  the  cities  of  Bceotia  fhould 
b?  free  and  independent.  The  fubfequent  events  made 
the  matter  very  clear.  When  Phoebidas,  in  the  raoft  un- 
justifiable manner,  had  feized  the  citadel  of  Cadrnea  in 
time  of  full  peace,  the  Greeks  in  general  exprefTed  their 
indignation  ;  and  many  of  the  Spartans  did  the  fame  ;  par- 
ticularly thofe  who  were  at  variance  with  Agefilaus.  Thefe 
aiked  him  in  an  angry  tone,  "  By  whofe  orders  Phcebidas 
"  had  done  fo  unjuft  a  thing  ?"  hoping  to  bring  the  blame 
upon  him.  Hefcrupled  not  to  fay,  in  behalf  of  Phcebidas. 
"  You  fhould  examine  the  tendency  of  the  action  ;  canfider 
"  whether  it  is  advantageous  to  Sparta.  If  its  nature  has 
"  fuch,  it  was  glorious  to  do  it  without  any  orders."  Yet 
in  his  difcourfe  he  was  always  magnifying  jufrice,  and 
giving  her  the  firfl  rank  among  the  virtues.  "  Unfupport- 
"  ei  by  jufrice,"  faid  he,  il  valor  is  good  for  nothing  j* 
"  and,  jf  all  men  were  juft,  there  would  be  no  need  of  va- 
"  lor."  If  any  one,  in  the  courfe  of  converfation,  hap- 
pened to  fay,  "  fuch  is  the  pleafure  of  the  great  king  ,'-* 
he  would  anfwer,  "  How  is  he  greater  than  I,  if  he  is  not 
M  more  juft  ?"  Which  implies  a  maxim  indifputably  right, 
that  juftice  is  the  royal  inftrument  by  which  we  are  to  take 
the  different  proportions  of  human  excellence. 

After  the  peace  was  concluded,  the  king  of  Perila  fent 
him  a  letter,  v/hofe  purport  was  to  propofe  a  private 
friendfhip,  and  the  rights  of  hofpitality  between  them  ; 
but  he  declined  it.  He  faid,  "  The  public  friendfhip 
"  was  fufficient  ;  and  while  that  lafled,  there  was  no  need 
"  of  a  private  one." 

Yet  he  did  not  regulate  his  -conduct  by  thefe  honorable 
fentiments  ;  on  the  contrary  he  was  often  carried  away 
by  his  ambition  and  refentment.  Particularly  ia  this  af- 
fair of  the  Thebans,  he  not  only  fcreened  Phcebidas  from 
punifhment,  but  perfuaded  the  Spartan  commonwealth  to 
)o'm  in  his  crime,  by  holding  the  Cadmea  for  themfelves, 
and  putting  the  Theban  adminiftration  in  the  hands  of 
Archias  and  Leontidas,  who  had  betrayed  the  citadel  to 

*  This  is  not  the  only  inftance.  in  which  we  find  it  was  a  max- 
im'among  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  ftritlly  juft 
in  his  private  capacity,  but  that  he  may  take  what  latitude  lie  plea- 
fesin  a  public  one' provided  his  country  is  a  gainer  by  it, 

4  C  a   , 
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Phcebidas.  Hence  it  was  natural  to  fufpect  that  though 
Phcebidas  was  the  instrument,  the  defign  was  formed  by 
Agefilaus,  and  the  fubfequent  proceedings  confirmed  it 
beyond  contradiction.  For  when  the  Athenians  had  ex- 
pelled the  garrifon,*  and  reftored  the  Thebans  to  their 
liberty,  he  declared  war  againft  the  latter  for  putting  to 
death  Archiasand  Leontidas,  whom  he  called polemarchs, 
but  who  in  fact  were  tyrants.  Cleombrotus,f  who  upon 
the  death  of  Agefipolis  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  was  lent 
with  an  army  into  Bceotia.  For  Agefilaus,  who  was  now 
forty  years  above  the  age  of  puberty,  and  confequently 
excufed  from  fervice  by  law,  was  very  willing  to  decline 
this  commiflion.  Indeed  as  he  had  lately  made  war  upon 
the  Phliafians  in  favor  of  exiles,  he  was  afhamed  now  to 
appear  in  arms  againft  the  Thebans  for  tyrants. 

There  was  then  a  Lacedaemonian  named  Sphodrias,  of 
the  party  that  oppofed  Agefilaus,  lately  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Thefpiae.  He  wanted  neither  courage  nor  am- 
bition, but  he  was  governed  rather  by  fanguine  hopes 
than  good  fenfe  and  prudence.  This  man,  fond  of  a  great 
name,  and  reflecting  how  Phcebidas  had  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  the  lifts  of  fame  by  his  Theban  enterprife,  was 
perfuaded  it  would  be  a  much  greater  and  more  glorious 
performance,  if  without  any  directions  from  his  Superiors 
he  couW  feize  upon  the  Piraeus,  and  deprive  the  Atheni- 
ans ofthe  empire  of  the  fea,  by  a  fudden  attack  at  land. 

It  is  faid,  that  this  was  a  train  laid  for  him  by  Pelopi- 
das  and  Gelon,  firft  Magiftrates  in  Bceotia.  J  .  They  fent 
perfons  to  him,  who  pretended  to  be  much  in  the  Spartan 
interefi,  and  who  by  magnifying  him  as  the  only  man  fit 
for  fuch  an  exploit,  worked  x\^>  his  ambition,  -till  he  un- 
dertook a  thing  equally  unjuft  and  deteftable  with  the  af- 
fair of  the  Cadmea,  but  conducted  with  lefs  valor,  and 
attended  with  lefs  fuccefs.  He  hoped  to  have  reached  the 
Piueus  in  the  night,  but  daylight  overtork  him  upon  the 
plains  of  Thriafia.     And  we  are  told,  that  fomc  light 

*  See  Xen.  Grec.  Hijl.  1.  v.  whence  it  appears  that  the  Cadmea  was 
recovered  by  the  Athenian  forces. 

f  Cleombrotus  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  Paufanias,  and  brother 
to  Agefipolis. 

+  They  feared  the  Lacedemonians  were  too  ftrong  for  them, 
and  therefore  put  Sphodrias  upon  this  aft  of  hoftility  againft  the 
Athenians,  in  order  to  draw  them  into  the  quarrel. 
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appearing  to  the  foldiers  to  ftream  from  the  temples  of 
Eleufis,  they  were  (truck  with  a  religious  horror.  Spho- 
drias  himfelf  loft  his  fpirit  of  adventure,  when  he  found 
his  march  could  no  longer  be  concealed  ;  and  having  col- 
lected fome  trifling  booty^he  returned  with  difgrace  to 
Thefpiae. 

Hereupon,  the  Athenians  fent  deputies  to  Sparta,  to 
complain  of  Sphodrias  ;  but  they  found  the  magistrates 
had  proceeded  againfl  him  without  their  complaints,  and 
that  he  was  already  under  a  capital  profecution.  He  had 
not  dared  to  appear  and  take  his  trial ;  for  he  dreaded 
the  rage  cf  his  countrymen,  who  were  afhamed  of  his  con- 
duct to  the  Athenians,  and  who  were  willing  to  refent 
the  injury  as  done  to  themfelves,  rather  than  have  it 
thought  that  they  had  joined  in  fo  flagrant  an  act  of  in- 
juftice. 

Sphodrias  had  a  fon  named  Cleonymus,  young  and 
handfome,  and  a  particular  favorite  of  Archidamus,  the 
fon  of  Agefilaus.  Archidamus  as  it  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe,  fhared  in  all  the  uneafinefs  of  the  young  man  for 
his  father  ;  but  he  knew  not  how  to  appear  openly  in  his 
behalf,  becaufe  Sphodrias  had  been  a  ftrong  adverfary  to 
Agefilaus.  However,  as  Cleonymus  applied  to  hira,  and 
entreated  him  with  many  tears  to  intercedewith  Agefilaus 
as  the  perfon  whom  they  had  moft  reafon  to  dread,  he 
undertook  the  commiflion.  Three  or  four  days  patted, 
during  which  he  was  retrained  by  a  reverential  awe  from 
fpeaking  of  the  matter  to  his  father  ;  but  he  followed  him 
up  an3  down  in  filence.  At  laft,  when  the  day  of  trial 
was  at  hand,  he  fummoned  up  courage  enough  to  fay, 
Cleonymus  was  a  fuppliant  to  him  for  his  father.  Age- 
filaus knowing  the  attachment  of  his  fon  to  that  youth, 
did  not  lay  any  injunctions  upon  him  againft  it.'  For 
Cleonymus,  from  his  infancy,  had  given  hopes  that  he 
would' one  day  rank  with  the  worthiefl  men  in  Sparta. 
Yet  he  did  not  give  him  room  to  expect  any  great  favor 
in  this  cafe  ;  he  only  faid,  "  He  would  confider  what 
"  would  be  the  confident  and  honorable  part  for  him  to 
"act." 

<  Archidamus,  therefore,  afhamed  of  the  inefficacy  of  his 
difpofition,  difcon tinned  his  vifits  to  Cleonymus,  though 
before  he  ufed  to  call  upon  him  many  times  in  a  day.— 
Hence  the  friends  of  Sphodrias  gave  up  the  point  for  loft  5, 
till  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Agefilaus,  named  Ety- 
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modes,  in  a  converfation  which  pafied  between  them, 
discovered  the  fentiments  of  that  prince.  He  told  him, 
"  He  highly  difapproved  that  attempt  of  Sphodrias,  yet 
"  he  looked  upon  him  as  a  brave  man,  and  was  fenfible 
f  that  Sparta  had  occafion  for  fuch  foldiers  as  he."  This 
was  the  way,  indeed,  in  which  Agefilaus  constantly  fpoke 
of  the  caufe,  in  order  to  oblige  his  fon.  By  this  Cleo- 
nymus  immediately  perceived,  with  how  much  zeal  Ar- 
ehidamus  had  ferved  him  j  and  the  friends  of  Sphodrias 
appeared  with  more  courage  in  his  behalf.  Agefilaus 
was  certainly  a  mod  affectionate  father.  It  is  faid,  when 
his  children  were  fmall,  he  would  join  in  their  fports  ;  and 
a  friend  happening  to  find  him  one  day  riding  among 
them  upon  a  frick,  he  defiredhim  "  not  to  mention  it,  till 
he  "  was  a  father  himfelf." 

Sphodrias  was  acquitted  ;  upon  which  the  Athenians 
prepared  for  war.  This  drew  the  cenfures  of  the  world 
upon  Agefilaus,  who,  to  gratify  an  abfurd  and  childiffi 
inclination  of  his  fon,  obfiru6ted  the  ccurfe  of  juflice,  and 
brought  his  country  under  the  reproach  of  fuch:  flagrant 
offences  againft  the  Greeks.  Ashe  found  his  colleague 
Cleombrotus*  difinclined  to  continue  the  war  with  the 
Thebans,  he  dropped  the  excufe  the  law  furnifhed  him 
with,  though  he  had  made  ufe  of  it  before,  and  marched 
himfelf  into  Bceotia.  The  Thebans  fuffered  much  from 
his  operations,  and  he  yfelt  the  fame  from  theirs,  in  his 
turn.  So  that  Antalcidas  one  day  feeing  him  come  off 
wounded,  thus  addreffed  him  :  "  The  Thebans  pay  you 
"  well  for  teaching  them  to  fight,  when  they  had  neither 
"inclination  nor  Sufficient  fkill  for  it."  It  is  certain  the 
Thebans  were  at  this  time  much  more  formidable  in  the 
field  than  they  had  ever  been  j  after  having  been  trained 
and  exercifed  in  fo  nftmy  wars  with  the  Lacedaemonians. 
For  the  fame  reafon  their  ancient  fage,  Lycurgus,  in  one 
of  his  three  ordinances  called  Rheiruy  forbade  them  to  go 
to  war  witch  the  fame  enemy  often  j  namely,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  learning  their  art. 

The  allies  of  Sparta  hkewife  complained  of  Agefilaus,  , 
M  That  it  was  not  in  any  public  quarrel,  but  from  an  cb- 

*  Xenophon  fays,  the  cphori  thought  Agefilaus,  as  a  more  ex->  - 
perienced  general,  would  conduft  the  war  better  than  Clcombru-  - 
!«s,    Tow/Joy  has. nothing  to  do  in  the  text. 
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u  ftinate  fpirit  of  private  refentment,*  that  he  fought  to 
"  deftroy  the  Thebans.  For  their  part,"  they  faid,  "  they 
"  were  wearing  themfelves  out,  without  any  occafion,  by 
"  going  in  fuch  numbers  upon  this  or  that  expedition 
"  every  year,  at  the  will  of  a  handful  of  Lacedaemonians. 5> 
Hereupon,  Agefilaus,  de'irous  to  fhow  them  that  the 
number  of  their  warriors  was  not  fo  great,  ordered  all  the 
allies  to  fit  down  promiicuoully  on  one  fide,  and  all  the 
Lacedaemonians  on  the  other.  This  done,  the  crier  fum- 
moned  the  trades  to  ftand  up  one  after  another  ;  the  pot- 
ters firft,  and  then  the  braziers,  the  carpenters,  the  ma- 
fons,  in  lhort  all  the  mechanics.  Almoft  all  the  allies  rofe 
up  to  anfwer  in  one  branch  of  bufinefs  or  other,  but  not 
one  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  for  they  were  forbidden  to 
learn  or  exercife  any  manual  art.  Then  Agefilaus  fmiled 
and  faid,  "  You  fee,  my  friends,  we  fend  more  warriors 
4<  into  the  field  than  you." 

When  he  was  come  as  far  as  Megara,  upon  his  return 
from  Thebes,  as  he  was  going  up  to  the  fenate  houfe  in 
the  citadel, f  he  was  feized  with  ipafms  and  an  acute  pain 
in  his  right  leg.  It  f "welled  immediately,  the  veffefs  were 
diftended  with  blood,  and  there  appeared  all  the  figns  of 
a  violent  inflammation.  A  Syracufian  phyfician  opened  a 
vein  below  the  ancle  ;  upon  which  the  pain  abated  ;  but 
the  blood  came  fo  faft,  that  it  was  not  (topped  without 
great  difficulty,  nor  till  he  fainted  away,  and  his  life  was 
in  danger.  He  was  carried  to  Lacedaemon  in  a  weak  con- 
dition, and  continued  along  time  incapable  of  fervice. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Spartans  met  with  feveral  checks 
both  by  fea  and  land.  The  mod  confiderable  lofs  was  at 
Leu<ftra,J  which  was  the  firft  pitched  battle  the  Thebans 
gained  againft  them.  Before  the  laft  mentioned  action, 
ail  parties  were  difpofed  to  peace,  and  the  ftates  of  Greece- 

*  This  private  refentment  and  enmity  which  Agefilaus  entertained 
againft  the  Thebans,  went  near  to  bring  ruin  both  upon  himfelf 
and  his  country. 

t  Xenophon  (Hellan  337,  12  Ed.  St.)  fays,  it  was  as  he  was  go- 
ing from  the  temple  of  Venus  to  the  fenate  houfe. 

£  Some  manufcripts  have  it  Tegyra  ;  but  there  is  no  neceffity  to. 
alter  the  received  reading  ;  though  Palmer  infills  fo  much  upon  it 
For  that  of  Leuftra  was  certainly  the  firft  pitched  battle  ia  which 
the  Thebans  defeated  the  Athenians  ;  and  they  affected  it  at  the  firft 
career.  Befides  it  appears  from  Xenophon  (Hellan.  349,  25.)  that. 
Agefilaus  was  not  then  recovered  of  the  ficknefs  mentioned  in  thft. 
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fent  their  deputies  to  Lacedaemon  to  treat  of  it.  Among- 
thefe  was  Epaminondas,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  eru- 
dition and  philofophy,  but  had  as  yet  given  no  proofs  of 
his  capacity  for  commanding  armies.  He  favv  the  other 
deputies  were  awed  by  the  prefence  of  Agefilaus,  and  he 
was  the  only  one  who  preferved  a  proper  dignity  and  free- 
dom, both  in  his  manner  and  his  propofitions.  He  made 
a  fpecch  in  favor,  not  only  of  the  Thebans,  but  of  Greece 
in  general  ;  in  which  he  mowed  that  war  tended  to  ag- 
grandize Sparta,  at  the  expenle  of  the  other  dates  ;  and 
infilled  that  the  peace  mould  be  founded  upon  juftice  and 
equality;  becaufe  then  only  it  would  be  lading,  when  all 
were  put  upon  an  equal  footing. 

Agefilaus  perceiving  that  the  Greeks  liftened  to  him 
with  wonder  and  great  attention,-  afked  him,  "  Whether 
11  he  thought  itjuft  and  equitable  that  the  cities  of  Bceotia 
"  mould  be  declared  free  and  independent  ?"  Epaminon- 
das, with  great  readinefs  and  fpirit,  anfwered  him  with 
another  queftion,  "  Do  you  think  it  reafonable  that  all 
"  the  cities  of  Laconia  mould  be  declared  independent  ?" 
Agefilaus  incenfed  at  this  anfwer,  ftarted  up  and  infiMed 
upon  his  declaring  peremptorily,  ''Whether  he  agreed  to 
*'  a  perfect  independence. for  Bceotia  J-"  and  Epaminondas 
replied  as  before,  "  On  condition  you  put=  Laconia' i:i  the 
*'  lame  Hate."  Agefilaus,  now  exafperated  to  the  lafi  de- 
gree, and  glad  cf  a  pretence  againlt  the  Thebans,  ftr-iick 
their  name  out  of  the  treaty,  and  declared  war  againflr 
them  upon  the  fpot.  After  the  reft  of  the  deputies  had 
figned  Inch  points  as  they  could  fettle  amicably,  lie  dif- 
xnilTed  them  ;  leaving  others  of  a  more  difficult  nature  to 
be  decided  by  thefword. 

As  Cleombrotus  had  then  an  army  in  Phocis,  the  epbori, 
fent  him  orders  to  march  again  ft  the  Thebans.  At  the 
fame  time  they  fent  their  cemmitfaries  to  affemble  the 
adlies,  who  were  ill  inclined  to  the  war,  and  confidered  it 
as  a  great  burden  upon  them,  though  they  durfl:  not  con- 
tradict or  oppofe  the  Lacedaemonians.  Many  inaufpicious 
figns  and  prodigies  appeared,  as  we  have  obferved  in 
the  life  of  Epaminondas ;  and  Protheus,*  the  Spartan,  op- 
pofmg  the  war  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  But  Agefilaus 
could  not  be  driven  from   his  purpofe.     He  prevailed  to 

*  Protheus  propofed  that  the  Spartans  fhould  difband  their  army 
according  to  their  engagement  ;  that  all  the  Hates  fhouid  carry  their 
contributions  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  to  be  employed  only  in 
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have  hoftilities  commenced  ;  in  hopes  that  while  the  reft 
of  Greece  was  inaftate  of  freedom,  and  in  alliance  with 
Sparta,  and  the  Thebans  only  excepted,  he  mould  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  chaftife  them.  That  the  war 
was  undertaken  to  gratify  his  refentment,  rather  than  up- 
on rational  motives,  appears  from  hence  ;  the  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Lacedaernon  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  defeated  at  Leucha  on  the  fifth 
of  July  ;  which  was  only  twenty  days  after.  A  thoufand 
citizens  of  Lacedaernon  were  killed  there,  among  whom 
were  their  king  Cleombrotus  and  the  flower  of  their  army, 
who  fell  by  his  fide.  The  beautiful  Cleonymus,  the  fon 
of  Sphodrias,  was  of  the  number;  he  was  it  ruck  down 
three  feveral  times,  as  he  was  fighting  in  defence  of  his 
prince,  and  rofe  wp  as  often  ;  and  at  lafl:  was  killed  with 
his  fword  in  his  hand.* 

After  the  Lacedaemonians  had  received  this  unexpected 
blow,  and  the  Thebans  were  crowned  with  more  glori- 
ous fuccefsthan  Greeks  had  ever  boafted,  in  a  battle  with 
Greeks,  the  fpirit  and  dignity  of  the  vanqiufhed  was, 
notwithstanding,  more  to  be  admired  and  applauded  than 
that  of  the  conquerors.  And  indeed,  if,  as  Xenophon 
lays,  "  Men  of  merit,  in  their  convivial  converfations  let 
"  fallfome  expreffions  that  deferve   to  be  remarked  and 

war  upon  fuch  as  would  oppofe  the  liberty  of  the  cities.  This,  he 
faid,  would  give  the  caufe  the  fan&ion  of  Heaven,  and  the  fxates  of 
Greece  would  at  all  times  be  ready  to  embark  in  it.  But  the  Spar- 
tans only  laughed  at  this  advice;  for,  as  Xenophon  adds,  !'  It 
"  looked  as  if  the  gods  were  already  urging  on  the  Lacedaemonians 
"  to  their  ruin." 

*  Epaminondas  placed  his  bell  troops  in  one  wing,  and  thofehe 
leaft  depended  on  in  the  other.  The  former  he  commanded  in  pcr- 
fon,  to  the,  latter"  he  gave  directions,  that  when  they  had  found  the 
enemy's  charge  too  heav.y,  they  fhould  retire  leilurely,  fo  as  to  ex- 
pofe  to  them  a  Hoping  front.  Cleombrotus  and  Archidamus  ad- 
vanced to  their  charge  with  great  vigor  ;  but  as  they  preffed  on  the 
Theban  wing  which  retired,  they  gave  Epaminondas  an  opportu- 
nity of  charging  them  both  in  flank  and  front  ;  which  he  did  with 
fo  much  bravery,  that  the  Spartans  began  to  give  way,  efpecially- 
after  Cleombrotus  was  {lain,  whole  dead  body1,  however,  they  re- 
covered. At  length  they  were  totally  defeated,  chiefly  by  the 
{kill  and  conduct  of  the  Theban  General.  Four  thoufand  Spartans 
were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  whereas  the  Thebans  did  not 
lofe  above  three  hundred.  '  Such  was  the  fatal  battle  of  Leuftra, 
wherein  the  Spartans  loft  their  fuperiority  in  Greece,  v/hich  they 
had  held  near  five  hundred  years. 
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<{  prefer ved  ;  certainly  the  noble  behavior  and  the  ex~- 
"  preflions  of  fuch  perfons,  when  struggling  with  adver* 
*' fity,  claim  our  notice  much  more."  When  the  Spar- 
tans received  the  news  of  the  overthrow  at  Leu£tra,it 
happened  that  they  were  celebrating  a  feftival,  and  the 
city  was  full  of  ftrangers  ;  for  the  troops  of  young  men 
and  maidens  were  at  their  exercifes  in  the  theatre.  The 
epbori,  though  they  immediately  perceived  that  their  af- 
fairs were  ruined,  and  that  they  had  loft  the  empire  of 
Greece,  would  not  fuffer  the  fports  to  break  off,  nor  any 
of  the  ceremonies  or  decorations  of  the  feftival  to  be  omit- 
ted ;  but  having  fent  the  names  of  the  killed  to  their  re- 
fpective  families,  they  flayed  to  fee  the  exercifes,  the  dan- 
ces, and  all  other  parts  of  the  exhibiton  concluded.* 

Next  morning  the  names  of  the  killed,  and  of  thofe  who 
furvived  the  battle,  being  perfectly  afcertained,  the  fath- 
ers and  other  relations  of  the  dead,  appeared  in  public, 
and  embraced  each  other  with  a  cheerful  air,  and  a  gener- 
ous pride  ;  while  the  relations  of  the  furvivors  fhut 
themfelves  up  as  in  time  of  mourning.  And  if  any  one 
was  forced  to  go  out  upon  bufinefs,  he  mowed  all  the  to- 
kens of  forrow  and  humiliation  both  in  his  fpeech  and 
countenance.  The  difference  was  ftill  more  remarkable 
among  the  matrons.  They  who  expedted  to  receive  their 
fons  alive  from  the  battle,  were  melancholy  and  filent  ; 
whereas  thofe  who  had  an  account  that  their  fons  were 
flain,  repaired  immediately  to  the  temples  to  return  thanks 
and  viikei  each  other  with  all  the  marks  of  joy  and  ele- 
vation. 

The  people,  who  were  now  deferted  by  their  allies,  and 
expected  that  Epaminondas,  in  the  pride  of  victory  would 
enter  Peloponnefus,  Cdlied  to  mind  the  orack,  which  they 
applied  again  to  the  lamenefs  of  Agefiiaus.  The  fcruples 
they  had  on  this  occafion,  difcouraged  them  extremely, 
and  they  were  afraid  the  divine  difpleafure  had  brought 

*  But  where  was  the  merit  of  all  this  ?  What  could  fuch  a  con- 
duft  have  for  its  fup'portbut  either  infenfibility,  or  affeclation  ? 
If  they  found  any  reafon  to  rejoice  in  the  glorious  deaths  of  their 
friends  and  fellow  citizens,  certainly  the  ruin  of  the  flate  was  an 
obje£l  i'ufficiently  ferious  to  call  them  from  the  purluits  of  fcflivi- 
ty  !  But,  Quos  Jupiter  pcrderc  prius  dementanl :  The  infatuation  oi 
ambition  and  jealoufy  drew  upon  them  the  Theban  war,  and  it 
feemed  to  lad  upon  them,  even  when  they  had  felt  its  fatal  confe* 
q-'iences. 
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upon  them  the  late  calamity,  for  expelling  a  found  man 
from  the  throne,  and  preferring  a  lame  one,  in  fpite  of  the- 
extraordinary  warnings  Heaven  had  given  them  againftit. 
Nevertheless,  in  regard  of  his  virtue,  his  authority,  and 
renown,  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  only  man  who  could 
retrieve  their  affairs  ;  for,  beiide  marching  under  his  ban- 
ners as  their  prince  and  general,  they  applied  to  him  in 
every  internal  diforder  of  the  commonwealth.  At  pre- 
sent they  were  at  a  lois  what  to  do  with  thofe  who  had  fled 
from  the  battle.  The  Lacedaemonians  call  fuch  perfons  tre- 
fantas.  *  In  this  cafe  they  did  not  choofe  to  fet  fuch  marks 
"of  difgrace  upon  them  as  the  laws  directed,  becaufe  they 
were  lb  numerous  and  powerful,  that  there  was  reafon  to 
apprehend  it  might  occafion  an  infurrecYion.  For  fuch 
perfons  are  not  only  excluded  all  offices,  but  it  is  infamous 
to  intermarry  with  them.  Any  man  that  meets  them  is 
at  liberty  to  ftrike  them.  T^iey  are  obliged  to  appear  in 
a  forlorn  manner,  and  in  a  vile  habit,  with  patches  t>f  di- 
ver^ colors  ;  aad  to  wear  their  beards  half  fhaved  and 
half  unfhaved.  To  put  fo  rigid  a  law  as  this  in  execution, 
at  a  time  when  the  offenders  were  fo  numerous,  and  when 
the  commonwealth  had  lb  much  occafion  for  foldiers,  wat 
both  impolitic  and  dangerous. 

In  this  perplexity  they  had  recourfe  to  Agefilaus, 
and  inverted  him  with  new  powers  of  legiflation.  But  he, 
without  making  any  addition,  retrenchment,  or  change, 
went  into  the  affembly,  and  told  the  Lacedaemonians, 
*'  The  laws  fhouid  fleep  that  day,  and  refume  their  au- 
"  thority  the  day  following,  and  retain  it  for  ever."  By 
this  means  he  preferved  to  the  (fate  its  laws  entire,  as 
well  as  the  obnoxious  perfons  from  infamy.  Then,  in  or- 
der to  raife  the  youth  out  of  the  depreffionand  melancholy 
under  which  they  labored,  he  entered  Arcadia  at  the  head 
of  them.  He  avoided  a  battle,  indeed,  with  great  care, 
but  he  took  a  little  town  of  the  Mantineans,  and  ravaged 
the  flat  country.  This  reftored  Sparta  to  her  fpirits  in 
fome  degree,  and  gave  her  reafon  to  hope  that  (lie  was 
not  ablolutely  loft. 

Soon  after  this,  Epaminondas  and  his  allies  entered 
Laconia.  His  infantry  amounted  to  forty. thoufand  men, 
exclufive  of  the  lightarmed,  and  thofe  who,  without  arms,, 

*  That  is,  perfons  governed  fa  their  fear. 
Vol.  IV.  D 
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followed  only  for  plunder.  For,  if  the  whole  were  leck- 
oned,  there  were  not  fewer  than  feventy  thoufand  that 
poured  into  that  country.  Full  fix  hundred  years  were 
elapfed  fince  the  firft  eflabliihment  of  the  Dorians  in  La- 
cedaemon,  and  this  was  the  firft  time,  in  ail  that  long 
period,  they  had  feen  an  enemy  in  their  territories  ;  none 
ever  dared  ro  let  foot  in  them  before.  But  now  a  new  fcene 
ef  hoftilities  appeared  ;  the  confederates  advanced  without 
refinance,  laying  all  wafte  with  fire  and  fword,  as  far  as 
the  Eurotas,  and  the  very  fuburbs  of  Sparta.  For,  as 
Theopompus  informs  us,  Agefilaus  would  not  fufFer  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  engage  with  fuch  an  impetuous  torrent 
of  war.  He  contented  himfelf  with  placing  his  beft  in- 
fantry in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  the  other  important 
pofts  ;  and  bore  the  menaces  and  inlults  of  the  Thebans, 
who  called  him  out  by  name,  as  the  firebrand  which  had 
lighted  up  the  war,  and  bade  him  fight  for  his  country, 
upon  which  he  had  brought  fo  many  misfortunes. 

Agefilaus  was  equally  difturbed  at  the  tumult  and  .dis- 
order within  the  city,  the  outcries  of  the  old.  men,  who 
moved  backwards  and  forwards,  exprefling  their  grief  and 
indignation,  and  the  wild  behavior  of  the  women,  who 
were  terrified  even  to  rnadnefs  at  the  ftiouts  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  flames  which  afcended  arowid  them.  He  was  in 
pain,  too,  for  his  reputation.  Sparta  was. a  great  and 
powerful  ftate  at  his  accellion,  and  he  now  law  her  glory 
wither,  and  his  own  boafts  come  to  nothing.  It  feems, 
he  had  often  faid,  "  No  Spartan  woman  ever  faw  the 
"  fmoak  of  an  enemy's  camp."  In  like  manner,  when 
an  Athenian  difputed  with  Antalcidas,  on  the  fubjec~t  of 
valor,  and  faid,  "  We  have  often  driven  you  from  the 
*'  Banks  of  the  Cephifus,"  Autalcidas  anfwered,  "  But  we 
"  never  drove  you  from  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas."  Near 
akin  to  this,  was  the  repartee  of  a  Spartan  of  lefs  note,  to 
a  man  of  Argos,  who  faid,  "  Many  of  you  fteep  on  the 
tl  plains  of  Argos."  The  Spartan  anfwered,  "  But  not 
"  one  of  you  fleeps  on  the  plains  of  Lacedaemon." 

Some  fay,  Antalcidas  was  then  one  of  the  ephori  and  that 
he  conveyed  his  children  to  Cythera,  in  fear  that  Sparta 
would  be  taken.  As  the  enemy  prepared  to  pals  the  Eu- 
rotas, in  order  to  attack  the  town  itfelf,  Agefilaus  relin- 
■  qui  Hied  the  other  polls,  and  drew  up  all  his  forces  on  an 
eminence  in  the  middle  of  the  city.     It  happened  that  the 
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river  was  much  fwoln  with  the  fnow  which  had  fallen  in 
great  quantities,  and  the  cold  was  more  troublefome  to 
the  Thebans  than  the  rapidity  of  the  current  ;  yet  Epam- 
inondas  forded  it  at  the  head  of  his  infantry".  As  he  was 
pafTing  it,  fomebody  pointed  .him  out  to  Agefiiaus  ;  who 
after  having  viewed  him  for  feme  time,  only  let  fall  this 
expreflion,  "  O  adventurous  man!"  All  the  ambition  of 
Epaminondas  was  to  come  to  an  engagement  in  the  city, 
and  to  erect  a  trophy  there;  but  finding  he  could  not 
draw  down  Agefiiaus  from  the  heights,  he  decamped  and 
laid  wafie  the  country. 

There  had  long  been  a  difaffecled  party  in  Lacedaemon, 
and  now  about  two  hundred  of  that  party  leagued  together- 
and  leized  upon  a  flrong  poll,  called  the  Ijforium,  in  which 
flood  the  temple  of  Diana.  The  Lacedaemonians  wanted 
to  have  the  place  flormed  immediately  :  But  Agefiiaus, 
apprehenfive  of  an  infurrecticn  in  their  favor,  took  his 
cloak  and  one  fervant  with  him,  and  told'  them  aloud, 
V  That  they  had  miftaken  their  orders.  I  did  not  order 
"  you,"  faid  he,  **  to  take  polt  here,  nor.  all  in  any  one 
'*  place,  but  fome  there  (pointing  ro  another  place)  ana 
"  fome  in  other  quarters."  When  they  heard  this,  they 
were  happy  in  thinking  their -defign  was  not  discovered  ; 
and  they  came  out,  and  went  to  feveral  polls  as  he  directed 
them/  At  the  fame  time  he  lodged  another  corps  in  the 
Iforiwn,  and  took  about  fifteen"  of  the  mutineers,  and  put 
them  to  death  in  the  night. 

Soon  after  this,  he  dil'covered  another,  and  much  great- 
er confpiracy  of  Spartans,  who  met  privately  in  a  houfe 
belonging  to  one  of  them,  to  confider  of  means  to  change 
the.  form  of  government.  It  was  dangerous  either  to  bring 
them  to  a  trial  in  a  time  of  fo  much  trouble,  or  to  let  their 
cabals  pafs  without  notice.  Agefiiaus,  therefore,  having 
confulted  with  the  ephori  put  thern  to  death  without  the 
formality  of  a  trial,  though.no  Spartan  had  ever  fuffered 
in  that  manner  before. 

As  many  of  the  neighboring  burghers  and  of  the  helots 
who  were  enlifted,  flunk  away  from  the  town  and  deferr- 
ed to  the  enemy,  and  this  greatly  difcouraged  his  forces, 
he  ordered  his  fervants  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  their 
quarters,  and  where  they  found  any  had  deferted,  to  hide 
their  arms,  that  their  numbers  might  not  be  known, 
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Hiftorians  do  not  agree  as  to  the  time  when  the  Thebans 
quitted  Laconia.  Some  fay  the  winter  foOn  forced  them 
to  retire  ;  the  Arcadians  being  impatient  of  a  campaign 
at  that  feafon  and  falling  off  in  a  very  disorderly  manner  ; 
others  affirm  that  the  Thebans  flayed  full  three  months  j 
in  which  time  they  laid  wafte  almoft  all  the  country.  The- 
opompus  writes,  that  at  the  very  juncture  the  governors  of 
Eoeotia  had  fent  them  orders  to  return,  there  came  a  Spar- 
tan, named  Phrixus,  on  the  part  of  Agefilaus,  and  gave 
them  ten  talents  to  leave  Laconia.  So,  that  according  to 
him,  they  not  only  executed  all  that  they  intended,  but  had 
money  from  the  effemy  to  defray  the  expenfes  of  their 
return.  For  my  part  I  cannot  conceive  how  Theopom- 
pus  came  to  be  acquainted  with  this  particular,  which  oth- 
er hiftorians  knew  nothing  of. 

It  is  univerfally  agreed,  however,  that  Agefilaus  faved 
Sparta  by  controling  his  native  paflions  of  obftinacy  and 
ambition,  and  purfuing  no  meafures  but  what  were  fafe, 
He  could  not  indeed,  after  the  late  blow,  reirore  her  to 
her  former  glory  and  power.  As  healthy  bodies,  long 
accuftomed  to  a  riric~t  and  regular  diet,  often  find  one  de- 
viation from  that  regimen  fatal,  fo  one  mifcarriage  brought 
that  flourishing  Hate  to  decay.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at.  Their  conflitution  was  admirably  formed  for  peace, 
for  virtue,  and  harmony  ;  .but  when  they  wanted  to  add 
to  their  dominions  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  make  acqui- 
sitions which  Lycurgus  thought  unnecerTary  to  their  hap- 
pinefs,  they  lpl'it  upon  that  rock  he  had  warned  them  to 
avoid. 

Agefilaus  now  declined  the  fervice  on  account  of  his 
great  age.  But  his  fon  Archidamus,  having  received  fome 
iuccors  from  Pionyfius  the  Silician  tyrant,  fought  the 
Arcadians  and  gained  that  which  is  called  the  tearlejs 
battle  ;  for  he  kilkd.  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  with- 
out lofing  a  man  himfelf. 

Nothing  could  afford  a  greater  proof  of  the  weaknefs  of 
Sparta  than  this  victory.  Before,  it  had  been  fo  common, 
and  fo  natural  a  thing  for  Spartans  to  conquer,  that  on 
fuch  occafions  they  offered  no  greater  facrifice  than  a  cock  \ 
the  combatants  were  not  elated,  nor  thofe  who  received 
the  tidings  of  victory  overjoyed.  Even  when  that  great 
battle  was  fought  at  Martinea,  which  Thucydides  has  fo 
well  defcribed,  the  epbori  prefented  the  perfon  who  brought 
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them  the  firft  news  of  their  fuccefs,  with  nothing  but  a 
mefs  of  meat  from  the  public  table.  But  now,  when  an 
account  of  this  battle  was  brought,  and  Archidamus  ap- 
proached the  town,  they  were  not  able  to  contain  them- 
f'elves.  Firft  his  father  advanced  to  meet  him  with  tears 
of  joy,  and  after  him  the  magiftrates.  Multitudes  of  old 
men  and  of  women  nocked  to  the  river,  ftretching  out 
their  hands,  andbleffing  the  gods,  as  if  Sparta  had  wafhed 
off  her  late  unworthy  (tains,  and  feen  her  glory  ftream  out 
afrefh.  'Till  that  hour  the  men  were  fo  much  aflianied 
of  the  lofs  they  had  luftained,  that,  it  is  faid,  they  could 
not  even  carry  it  with  an  unembarrafied  countenance  to 
the  women. 

When  Epaminondas  reeftabl ifhed  Me  flente,  and' the  an- 
cient inhabitants  returned  to  it  from  all -quarters,  the  Spar- 
tans had  not  courage  to  oppofe  him  in  the  field.  But  it 
gave  them  great  concern,  and  they  could  not  look  upon 
Agefilaus  without  anger,  when  they  confidered  that  in  his 
reign  they  had  loft  a  country  full  as  extenuve  as  Laconia, 
and  fuperior  in  fertility  to  all  the  provinces  of  Greece  ;  a 
country  whofe  revenues  they  had  long  called  their  own. 
For  this  reafon,  Agefilaus  rejected  the  peace,  which  the 
Thebans  offered  him  ;  not  chooiing  formally  to  give  up 
to  them,  what  they  were  in  fadt  poffeffed  of.  But  while 
he  was  contending  for  what  he  could  not  recover,  he  was 
near  lofing  Sparta  itfelf,  through  the  fuperior  generalihip 
of  his.adverfary.  The  Mantineans  had  feparated  again 
from  their  alliance  with  Thebes,  and  called  in  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  their  alfiftance.  Epaminondas  being  apprif- 
ed  that  Agefilaus  was  upon  his  march  to  Man  tinea,  de- 
camped from  Tegea,  in  the  night  unknown,  to  the  Man- 
tineans, and  took  a  different  road  to  Lacediemon,  from 
that  Agefilaus  was  upon  ;  fo  that  nothing  was  more  like- 
ly than  that  he  would  have  come  upon  the  city  in  this  de- 
fencelefs  ftate,  and  have  taken  it  with  eafe.  But  Euthy- 
nus,  of  Thefpine,  as  Calliithenes  relates  it,  or  fome  Cre- 
tan, according  to  Xenophon,informrd  Agefilaus  of  the  de- 
ti^n,  who  fent  a  horfeman  to  alarm  the  city,  and  not  long 
after  entered  it  himfelf. 

In  a  little  time  the  Thebans  paffed  the  Eurotas,  and 
attacked  the  town.  Agefilaus  defended  it  with  a  vigor 
above  his  years.     He  faw    that  this  was  not  the  time  (as 
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it  had  been)  for  fafe  and  cautious  meafures,  but  rather  for 
the  boldeft  and  mofl  defperate  efforts  ;  infbmuch  that  the 
means  in  which  he  had  never  before  placed  any  confidence 
or  made  the  leafl  ufe  of,  flaved  off  the  prefent  danger,  and 
fnatched  the  town  out  of  the  hands  of  Epaminondas.  He 
erected  a  trophy  upon  the  occafion,  and  mowed  the  chil- 
dren and  the  women  how  glorioufly  the  Spartans  rewarded 
their  country  for  their  education.  Archidamus  greatly 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  that  day,  both  by  his  courage  and 
agility,  flying  through  the  byelanes,  to  meet  the  enemy 
where  they  prefled  the  hardeft,  and  every  where  repulfirig. 
them  with  his  little  band. 

But  Ifadus,  the  fon  of  Phcebidas,  was  the  mofl  extraor- 
dinary and  ftriking  fpeclacle,  not  only  to  his  countrymen, 
but  to  the  enemy.  He  was  tall  and  beautiful  in  his  per- 
fon,  and  juft  growing  from  a  boy  into  a  man,  which  is  the 
time  the  human  flower  has  the  greateft  charm.  He  was 
without  either  arms  or  clothes,  naked  and  newly  anointed 
with  oil  ;  only  he  had  a  fpear  in  one  hand,  and  a  fword 
in  the  other.  In  this  condition  he  rufnedout  of  his  houfe, 
and  having  made  his  way  through  the  combatants,  he 
dealt  his  deadly  blows  among  the  enemy's  ranks,  finking 
down  every  man  he  engaged  with..  Yet  he  received  not 
one  wound  himfelf,  whether  it  was  that  Heaven  preferr- 
ed him  in  a  regard  to  his  valor,  or  whether  he  appeared  to 
his  adverfaries  as  fomething  more  than  human.  It  is  faid, 
thecphorfi  honored  him  with  a  chaplet  for  the  great  things- 
he  had  performed,  but,  at  the  fame  time, 'fined  him  a  thou- 
fand  drachmas  for  daring  to  appear  without  his  armor. 

Some  days  after  this,  there  was  another  battle  before 
Mantinea.  Epaminondas,  after  having  routed  the  firft 
battalions,  was  very  eager  in  the  purfuit  ;  when  a  Spar- 
tan named  Anticrates,  turned  fhort,  and  gave  him  a  wound 
with  a  fpear,  according  to  Biofcorides,  or,  as  others  fay. 
with  a, fword.*  And,  indeed,  the  defcendants  of  Anti- 
crates  are  to  this  day  called  mach a riones ,  ftuor dfmen,  in 
Lacedamnon.  This  aclion  appeared  fo  great,  and  was  fo 
acceptable  to  the  Spartans,  on  account  of  their  fear  of 
Epaminondas,  that  they  decreed  great  honors  and  rewards 
to  Anticrates,  and  an  exemption  from  taxes  to  his  potter- 

*  Diodorus  Siculus  attributes  this  action  to  Grillus.  the  fon  of 
Xenophon,  who  he  fays,  was  killed  immediately  after.  But  Fiu-.- 
fcwch'S  account  Teems  better  grounded- 
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fty  one  of  which,  named  Callicrate?,*  ndw  enjoys  that 
privilege. 

After  this  battle,  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  (he 
Greeks  concluded  a  peace.  But  Agefilaus,  under  pretence 
that  the  MefTenians  were  not  a  ftate,  infifted  that  they 
fhould  net  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty.  All  the  reft, 
however,  admitted  them  to  take  the  oath,  as  one  of  the 
Dates;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  withdrew,  intending  to 
continue  the  war,  in  hopes  of  recovering  MefTenia.  Agefi- 
laus could  not,  therefore,  be  considered  bui.  as  violent 
and  obftinate  in  his  temper,  and  infatiably  fond  of  hofrili- 
ties,  fince  he  took  every  method  to  obftruft  the  general 
peace,  and  to  protract  the  War  ;  though  at  the  fame  time, 
through  want  of  money,  he  was  forced  to  borrow  of  his 
friends,  and  to, demand  unreafonable  fubfidies  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  was  at  a  time,  too,  when  he  had  the  faireft  op- 
portunity to  extricate  hirafelf  from  all  his  diftreffes.  Be- 
iides,  after  he  had  let  flip  the  power,  which  never  before 
was  at  fuch  a  height,  loft  Co  many  cities,  and  feen  his 
country  deprived  of  the  fuperiority  both  at  fea  and  land- 
mould  he  have  wrangled  about  the  property  and  the  re- 
venues of  MefTene  ? 

He  loft  (till  more  reputation^by  takings  command  bh'-  ■ 
der  Taehos,  the  Egyptian  chief.  It  was  not  thought 
iuitable  to  on£  of  the  greateft  characters  in  Greece,  a  mar 
who  had  fillip  the  whole  world  with  his  renown,  to  hire  out 
his  perfon,  to  give  his  name  and  hisintereft  for  a  pecuniary 
coniideration,  and  to  ailas  captain  of  a  band  of  mercena- 
ries, for  a  barbarian,  a  rebel  againft  the  king  his  matter. 
Mad  he,  now  he  was  upwards  of  eighty,  and  his  body 
full  of  wounds  and  fears,  accepted  again  of  the  appoint 
ment  of  captain  general,  to  fight  for  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
his  ambition,  at  that  time  of  day,  would  not  have  been  enl 
tirely  unexceptionable.  For  even  honorable  purfuits muM 
have  their  times  and  feafons  to  give  them  a  propriety  , 
or  rather,  propriety,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  extremes,  is 
the  characteristic  which  diftinguifhes  honorable  purfuits 
from  the  dimonorable.  But  Agefilaus  was  not  moved 'by 
this  confideration,  nor  did  he  think  any  public  fervice  un- 
worthy of  him  ;  he  thought  it  much  more  unbecoming  to 
lead  an  inattive  life  at  home,  and  to  fit  down  and  wait  till 

;i  Near  £*'«- hundred  years  afer_ 
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death  mould  ftrike  his  blow.  He  therefore  raifed  a  body 
of  mercenaries,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with  the  money 
which  Tachos  had  fen t  him,  and  then  fet  fail  ;  taking  with 
him  thirty  Spartans  for  his  counfellors,  as  formerly. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  yEgypt,  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
kingdom  came  immediately  to  pay  their  court  to  him.  In- 
deed, the  name  and  character  of  Agefilaushad  raifed  great 
expectations  in  the  Egyptians  in  general,  and.  they, 
crowded  to  the  more  to  get  a  fight  of  him.  But  when 
they  beheld  no  pomp  or  grandeur  of  appearance,  and  faw 
only  a  little  old  man,  and  in  as  mean  attire,  feated  on  the 
grafs  by  the  feafide,  they  could  not  help  regarding  the 
thing  in  a  ridiculous  light,  andobferving,  that  this  was  the 
very  thing  reprefentedin  the  fable,*  "  The  mountain  had 
"  brought  forth  a  moufe."  They  were  frill  more  furprif- 
ed  at  his  want  of  politnefs,  when  they  brought  him  fuch 
prefents  as  were  commonly  made  to  ftrangersof  distinction, 
and  he  took  only  the  flower,  the  veal,  and  the  geefe,  and 
refufed  the  pa/ties,  the  fweetmeats,  and  perfumes  ;  and 
when  they  preffed  him  to  accept  them,  he  faid,  "  They 
'*  might  carry  them  to  the  helots.'''  TheophraMus  tells 
us,  he  was  pleafed  with  the  papyrus,  on  account  of  its. 
thin  and  pliant  texture,  which  made  it  very  proper  for 
chaplets  ?  And,  when  he  left  /Egypt,,  he  afked  the  king 
for  fome  of  it. 

Tachos  was  preparing  for  the  war  ;  and  Agefilaus,  upon, 
joining  him,  was  greatly  difappointed  to  find  he  had  not 
the  command  of  all  the  forces  given  him,  but  only  that  of 
the  mercenaries.  Chabrias,  the  Athenian,  was  admiral  : 
Tachos,  however,  referved  to  himfelf  the  chief  direction, 
both  at  fea  and  land.  This  was  the  firft  difagreeable  cir- 
cumstance that  occurred  to  Agefilaus  ;  and  others  foon  fol- 
lowed. The  vanity  and  infolence  of  the  /Egyptian  gave. 
inm  great  pain,  but  he  was  forced  to  bear  them.  He  con- 
sented to  fail  with  him  againftthe  Phoenicians  ;  and,  con- 
trary to  his  dignity  and  nature,  fubmitted  to  the  barbarian,, 
till  he  could  find  an  opportunity  to  (hake  off  his  yoke.  That 
opportunity  foon  presented  itfelf.     Neclanabis,f  coufm  to 

*  Athens  us  makes  Taehos  fay  this,  and  Agefilaus  anfwer, 
M  You  will  find  me  a  lion  by  and  bye." 

"t  Avt^ioq  fignifies  either  coufin  or  vephew.  But,  according  to 
Biodorus,.  Nettanams  was  the  Ion  of  Tachos. 
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Taehos  who  commanded  part  of  the  forces,  revolted,  and 
was  proclaimed  king  by  the  ^Egyptians. 

In  confequence  of  this,  Nectanabis  fent  ambaffadors  to 
Agefilaus,  to  entreat  his  affiftance.  He  made  the  fame  ap- 
plication to  Chabrias,  and  promifed  them  both  great  re- 
wards. Taehos  was  apprifed  of  thefe  proceedings,  and 
begged  of  them  not  to  abandon  him.  Chabrias  liftened  to 
his  requeft,  and  endeavored  alfo  toappeafe  the  refentment 
cf  Agefilaus,  and  keep  him  to  the  caufe  he  had  embarked 
in.  Agefilaus  anfwered  :  "  As  for  you  Chabrias,  you 
"  came  hither  as  a  volunteer,  and  therefore,  may  acl:  as 
*{  you  think  proper  ;  but  I  was  fent  by  my  country,  upon 
**  the  application  of  the  ^Egyptians,  for  a  general.  It  would 
**  not  then  be  right  to  commence  lioftilities  againft  the 
u  people  to  whom  I  was  fent  as  an  affiftant,  except  Sparta 
*l  mould  give  me  fuch  orders."  At  the  fame  time  he 
fent  fome  of  his  officers  home,  with  inffruCtions  to  accufe 
Taehos,  and  to  defend  the  caufe  of  Neclanabis.  The  two 
rival  kings  alfo  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  the  one 
as  an  ancient  friend  and  ally,  and  the  other  as  one  who 
had  a  greater  regard  for  Sparta,  and  would  give  her 
more  valuable  proofs  of  his  attachment. 

The  Lacedaemonians  gave  the  ^Egyptian  deputies  the 
hearing,  and  this  public  anfwer  :  "  That  they  mould 
*'  leave  the  bufinefs  to  the  care  of  Agefilaus."  But  their 
private  inftruftions  to  him  were,  "  to  do  what  fhould  ap- 
"  pear  mod  advantageous  to  Sparta."  Agefilaus  had 
no  fooner  received  this  order,  than  he  withdrew  with  his 
mercenaries,  and  went  over  to  Neclanabis  ;  covering  this 
ft  range  and  fcandalous  proceeding  with  the  pretence  of 
afting  in  the  heft  manner  of  his  country  ;*  when  that 
flight  veil  is  taken  off,  its  right  name  is  treachery,  and 
bafe  defertion.  It  is  true,  the  Lacedaemonians  by  placing 
a  regard  to  the  advantage  of  their  country,  in  the  firit 
rank  of  honor  and  virtue,  left  themfelves  no  criterion  of 
juftice,  but  the  aggrandizement  of  Sparta. 

*  Xenophon  has  fucceeded  well  enough  in  defending  Agefilaus, 
With  refpeft  to  his  undertaking  the  expeditioRS  into  Egvpt.  Be 
reprefents  him  plea'ed  with  the  hopes  of  making  Taehos' fome  re- 
turn  for  his  many  lervices  to  the  Lacedaemonians;  of  restoring, 
through  his  means,  the  Greek  cities  in  Afia  to  their  liberty,  and  of 
revenging  the  ill  offices  done  the  Spartans  by  the  king  of  Perfia. 
But  it  was  in  vain  for  that  hiftorian  to  attempt  to  exculpate  him, 
with  refpeft  to  his  defeiting  Tachcs,  which  Plutarch  iuftly  treats' 
as  an  aft  qf  treachery. 
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Tachos,  thus  abandoned  by  the  mercenaries,  took  to 
flight.     But,  at  the  fame  time,   there  rofe  up   in  Mendes 
another  competitor,  to  difpute  the  crown  with  Neclanabis, 
and  that  competitor  advanced  with  an   hundred  thouiand 
men,  whom  he  had  foon   aiTembled.     Neclanabis  to  en- 
courage Agefilaus,  reprefented   to   him   that  though  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy  were  great,  they  were  only  a  mixed 
multitude,  and  many  of  them  mechanics,  who  were  to  be 
defpifed  for  their   utter   ignorance  of  war.     «*  It   is  not 
their  numbers,"  faid  Agefilaus,   "  that  I  fear,  but  that 
ignorance  and  inexperience,   you    mention,  which  ren- 
'  ders  them  incapable  of  being  praclifed  upon,  by  art  or 
'  ftratagem  ;   for  thofe  can  only  be  exercifed  with  fucceis 
■  upon  fuch  as  having  (kill  enough  to  fufpeCt.  the  deiigns 
*  of  their  enemy,  form  fchemes  to  countermine  him,  and 
'  in  the  mean  time,  are  caught   by    new    contrivances. — 
1  But  he  who  has  neither  expectation   nor   fufpicion   of 
,  that  fort,  gives  his  adverfary  no  more  opponunity,  than 
'  he  who  Hands  (till,  gives  to  a  wreftier." 

Soon  after  the  adventurer  of  Meades  fent  perfons  to 
found  Agefilaus.  This  alarmed  Nectanabis  j  and  when 
Agefilaus  advifed  him  to  give  battle  immediately,  and  not 
to  protraft  the  war  with  men  who  had  feen  no  lervice, 
but  who,  by  the  advantage  of  numbers,  might  draw  a  line 
of  circumvallation  about  his  trenches,  and  prevent  him 
in  moll  of  his  operations  ;  then  his  fears  and  /uipicions 
increafed,  and  put  him  upon  the  expedient  of  retiring  in- 
to a  large  and  well  fortified  town.  Agefilaus  could  not 
well  digeft  this  inftance  of  diftruft  ;  yet  he  was  afhamed  to 
change  fides  again,  and  at  laft  return  without  arletting 
any  thing.  He  therefore  followed  his  flandard,  and  en- 
tered the  town  with  him. 

However,  when  the  enemy  came  up  and  began  to  open 
their  trenches  in  order  to  enclofe  him,  the  Egyptian,  a- 
fraid  of  a  fiege,  was  inclined  to  come  immediately  to  an 
engagement;  and  the  Greeks  were  of  his  opinion,  be- 
caufe  there  was  no  great  quantity  of  provifions  in  the 
place.  But  Agefilaus  oppofed  it  j  and  the  Egyptians, 
on  that  account  looked  upon  him  in  a  worle  light  than  be- 
fore, not  icrupling  to  call  him  a  traitor  to  their  king. — 
Thefe  cenfures  he  now  bore  with  patience,  becaufe  he  was 
waiting  a  favorable  moment  to  put  in  execution  a  delign, 
he  had  formed. 
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The  defign  was  this.  The  enemy,  as  we  have  obferved 
were  drawing  a  deep  trench  round  the  walls,  with  an  in- 
tent to  fhut  up  Nectanabis.  When  they  had  proceeded 
i'o  far  in  the  work,  that  the  two  ends  were  almoft  ready 
to  meet  as  foon  as  night  came  on,  Agefilaus  ordered  the 
Greeks  to  arm,  and  then  went  to  the  Egyptian,  and  faid, 
il  Now  is  the  time,  young  man,  for  you  to  fave  yourfelf, 
11  which  I  did  not  choofe  to  fpeak  of  fooner,  left  it  mould 
li  be  divulged  and  loft.  The  enemy  with  their  own  hands 
**  have  worked  out  your  fecurity,  by  laboring  fo  long  up- 
"  on  the  trench,  that  the  part  which  is  finilhed  will  pre- 
"  vent  our  fuffering  by  their  numbers,  and  the  fpace 
"  which  is  left  puts  it  in  our  power  to  fight  them  upon 
w  equal  terms.  Come  on  then  ;  now  mow  your  courage  j 
**'  fally  out  along  with  us,  with  the  utmoft  vigor,  and 
■"  fave  both  yourfelf  and  your  army.  The  enemy  will  not 
€i  dare  to  ftand  us  in  front,  and  our  flanks  are  fecured  by 
"  the  trench."  Nectanabis  now  admiring  his  capacity, 
put  himfelf  in  the  middle  of  the  Greeks  and  advancing 
to  the  charge  eaiily  routed  all  that  oppofed  him. 

Agefilaus  having  thus  gained  the  prince's  confidence, 
availed  himfelf  once  more  of  the  fame  ftratagem,  as  a 
wreftler  fometimesufes  the  fame  Height  twice  in  one  day. 
By  fometimes  pretending  to  fly,  and  fometimes  facing 
about,  he  drew  the  enemy's  whole  army  into  a  narrow 
place,  enclofed  with  two  ditches  that  were  very  deep,  and 
full  of  water,  when  he  faw  them  thus  entangled,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge  with  a  front  equal  to  theirs,  and  fe- 
cured  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  againft  being  furround- 
ed.  The  confequence  was  that  they  made  but  little  re- 
iiftance  ;  numbers  were  killed,  and  the  reft  fled,  and 
were  entirely  put  to  the  rout. 

The  Egyptian,  thusfuccefsful  in  his  affairs,  and  firmly 
eftablimed  in  his  kingdom,  had.  a  grateful  fenfe  of  the  fer- 
viees  of  Agefilaus,  and  preiTed  him  to  fpend  the  winter 
with  him.  But  he  haftened  hU  return  to  Sparta,  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  fhe  had  upon  her  hands  at  home  ;  for  he 
knew  that  her  finances  were  low,  though,  at  the  fame 
time,  flie  fouud  it  necelfary  to  employ  a  body  of  mercena- 
ries. Neclanabis  dif miffed  him  with  great  marks  of  hon- 
or, and,  befides  other  prefents,  furnifhed  him  with  two 
hund red  and  thirty  talents  of  iilver,  for  the  expenfes  of 
Uic  Grecian  war.     But,  as  it  was   winter,   he   met  with 
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a  ftorra  which  drove  him  upon  a  defert  ftiorje  in  Africa, 
called  the  Haven  of  Menelaus  ;  and  there  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eightyfour  years  ;  of  which  he  had  reigned  forty- 
one  in  Lacedasmon.  Above  thirty  years  of  that  time  he 
made  the  greateft  figure,  both  as  to  reputation  and  power 
being  looked  upon  as  commander  in  chief,  and,  as  it  were, 
king  of  Greece,  till  the  battle  of  Leuetra. 

It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Spartans  to  bury  perfons  of 
•ordinary  rank  in  the  place  where  they  expired,  when 
they  happened  to  die  in  a  foreign  country,  but  to  carry  the 
corpfe  of  their  kings  home.  And  as  the  attendants  of 
Agefilaus  had  not  honey  to  preferve  the  body,  they  em- 
balmed it  with  melted  wax,  and  fo  conveyed  it  to  Lace- 
-dsempn.  His  fon  Archidamus  fucceeded  to  the  crown 
which  defcended  in  his  family  to  Agis,  the  fifth  from 
Agefilaus.  This  Agis,  the  third  of  that  name,  was  affaf- 
iinated  by  Leonidas  for  attempting  to  reftore  the  ancient 
difcipline  of  Sparta. 


POMPEY, 


Ti 


HE  people  of  Rome  appear  from  the  firft  to  have  been 
affected  towards  Pomrey,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as 
'Prometheus',  in  iEfchylus,  was  towards  Hercules,  when, 
after  that  Hero  had  delivered  him  from  his  chains,  he  fays, 

The  fire  I  hated,  but  the  fon  I  love.* 

For  never  did  the  Romans  entertain  a  fironger  and  more 
rancorous  hatred  for  any  general,  than  for  Strabo  the  fa- 
ther of  PoVnpey.  While  he  lived,  indeed  they  were  afraid 
oi"  Ills  abilities  as  a  foldier,  for  he  had  great  talents  for 
war  j  bur  upon  his  death,  which  happened  by  a  ftroke  of 
lightening,  they  dragged  his  corpfe  from  the  bier,  on  the 
way  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  treated  it  with  the  greateft 
indignity.  On  the  other  hand,  no  man  ever  experienced 
from  the  fame  Romans  an  attachment  more  early  begun, 
more  difmtereited  in  all  the  ftages  of  his  profperity,   or 

*  Of  the  tragedy  of  Prometheus  Releafed,  from  which  this  line 
is  taken,  we  have  only  fome  fragments  remaining.  Jupiter  had 
chained  Prometheus  to  the  rocks  of  Caticaius,  and  Hercules  the  fofi 
of  Jupiter  releafed  him. 
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more  conftant  and  faithful  in  the  decline  of  his  fortune, 
lhan  Pompey. 

The  fole  caufe  of  their  averfion  to  the  father,  was  his 
infatiable  avarice  ;  but  there  were  many  caufes  of  their 
affection  for  the  fon  ;  his  temperate  way  of  living,  his  ap- 
plication to  martial  exercifes,  his  eloquent  and  perfuafive 
addrefs,  his  flricl  honor  and  fidelity,  and  the  eafinefs  of 
accefs  to  him  upon  all  occafions ;  for  no  man  was  ever  lefs 
importunate  in  alking  favors,*  or  more  gracious  in  con- 
ferring them.  When  he  gave,  it  was  without  arrogance, 
and  when  he  received,  it  was  with  dignify. 

In  his  youth  he  had  a  very  engaging  countenance,  which 
fpoke  for  him  before  he  opened  his  lips.  Yet  that  grace 
of  afpect  was  not  unattended  with  dignity,  and  amidft  his 
youthful  bloom  there  was  a  venerable  and  princely  air. 
His  hair  naturally  curled  a  little  before  ;  which,  together 
with  the  mining  moifture  and  quick  turn  of  his  eye,-'- 
produced  a  Wronger  likenefs  of  Alexander  the  Great,  than 
that  which  appeared  in  the  ftatues  of  that  prince.  So  that 
fome  ferioufly  gave  him  the  name  of  Alexander,  and  he 
did  not  refufe  it  ;  others  applied  it  to  him  by  way  of  ridi- 
cule. And  Lucius  Philippus,!  a  man  of  con fular  dignity, 
as  he  was  one  day  pleading  far  him,  faid,  "  It  was  no 
'*  wonder  if  Philip  was  a  lover  of  Alexander."5 

We  are  told  that  Flora,  the  courtezan,  took  a  pleafure, 
in  her  old  age,  in  fpeaking  of  the  commerce  ihe  had  with 
Pompey  ;  and  (lie  tiled  to  fay,  ihe  could  never  q,i:t  his 
embraces  without  giving  him  a  bite.  She  added,  that 
Geminius,  one  of  Pompey 's  acquaintance,  had  a  paffion 
for  her,  and  gave  her  much  trouble  with  his  felicitations. 
At  laft    fhe  told  him,  ihe  could  not  confent  on   account 

The  Latin  tramlator  has  taken  OshSwou  in  a  paffive  feme— cum 
c.i'vitni  nemo  eJJ'et,  qui  vd  txqinsri  ani'mo  peii  absfe  anquiJ paientar.  But 
•that  is  inconhftent  with  the  commit  which  immediately  follows. 

One  of  the  manufcripts  has  it,  'fi?  f*«&w$  vpolepay — and  Dacier 
appears  to  have  followed  it—  car  il  n'y  avoit point  d' homme plus  re- 
jtrvefut  iui  a  demandtrdesfervicts. 

t'Typoljjs  fignifies  not  only  moifture,  but  ftxMity.  Lucian  has 
vypfivq  pskw.  And  rav  nipt  r%  ouitulcc.  pvfyav  vy  coins  ieems 
wore  applicable  to  the  latter  fenfe. 

J  Lucius  Marcius  Philippus,  one  of  the  greatefl  orators  of  his 
time.  He  was  fatherinlaw  to  Augnftus,  having  married  his  moth- 
er Attia.     Horace  fpeaks  of  him.  lib.  i.  ep.  7. 

Vol.  IV.  E 
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ofPompey.  Upon  which  he  applied  to  Pompey  for  his 
permifiion,  and  he  gave  it  him,  but  never  approached  her 
afterwards,  though  he  feemed  to  retain  a  regard  for  her. 
She  bore  the  lofs  of  him,  not  with  the  flight  uneafinefs  of 
a  proftitute,  but  was  long  fick  through  forrow  and  regret. 
It  is  laid  that  Flora  was  fo  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and 
fine  bloom,  that  when  Coecilius  Metellus  adorned  the 
temple  of  Caftor  and  Pollux  with  frames  and  paintings, 
he  gave  her  picture  a  place  among  them. 

Demetrius,  one  of  Pompey's  freedmen,twho  had  great 
intereM  with  him,  and  who  died  worth  four  thoufand  tal- 
ents had  a  wife  of  irrefiftible  beauty.  Pompey,  on  that 
account,  behaved  to  her  with  lefs  politenefs  than  was  nat- 
ural to  him,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  be  caught  by 
her  charms.  But  though  he  took  his  meafures  with  io 
much  care  and  caution  in  this  refpecl,  he  could  not  efcape 
the  ccnfure  of  his  enemies,  who  accufed  him  of  a  com- 
merce with  married  women,  and  faid  he  often  neglected, 
or  gave  up  points  effential  to  the  public,  to  gratify  his 
mill  re  lies. 

As  to  the  fimplicity  of  his  diet,  there  is  a  remarkable 
faying  of  his  upon  record.  In  a  great  illnefs,  when  his 
appetite  was  almoif  gone,  the  phyfician  ordered  him  a 
thrum.  His  fervants,.upon  inquiry,  found  there  was  not 
one  to  be  had  for  money,  for  the  feafon  was  paft.  They 
were  informed,  however,  that  Lucullus  had  them  all  the 
year  in  his  menageries.  This  being  reported  to  Pompey, 
he  faid,  ".Does  Pompey's  life  depend  upon  the  luxury  of 
*'  Lucullus  ?:'  Then,  without  any  regrad  to  the  phyfi- 
cian, he  eat  fomething  that  was  eafy  to  be  had.  But  this 
happened  at  a  later  period  in  life. 

While  he  was  very  young,  and  ferved  under  his  father, 
who  was  carrying  on  the  war  againft  Cinna,*  one  Lucius 
Tercntius  was  his  comrade,  and  they  flept  in  the  fame  tent. 
This  Terentius,  gained  by  China's  money,  undertook  to 
afiailinate  Pompey,  while  .others  fet  fire  to  the  general's 
tent.  Pompey  got  information  of  this  when  he  was  at 
iupper,  and  it  didnot  put  him  in  the  leaft  confufion.  He 
drank  more  lieely,  and  carefled  Terentius  more  than 
ufual  j  but  when  they  were  to  have  gone  io  reft,  he  fiolc 

*  la  the  year  of  Rome  666.  And  as  Pompey  was  born  die 
fame  year  with  Cicero,  viz.  in  the  year  uf  Rome  647,  he  muft,  i" 
this  wcr  whh  Cinna,  have  been  nineteen  years  old. 
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out  of  the  tent,  and  went  and  planted  a  guard  about  his 
father.  This  done  the  waited  quietly  for  the  event. — 
Terentius,  as  foon  as  he  thought  Pompey  wasafleep,  drew 
his  iword  and  (tabbed  the  coverlets  of  the  bed  in  many 
places,  imagining  that  he  was  in  it. 

Immediately  after  this,  there  was  a  great  mutiny  in  the 
camp.  The  foldiers  who  hated  their  genera!,  were  de- 
termined to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  and  began  to  ftrike 
their  tents  and  take  up  their  arms.  The  general  dreading 
the  tumult,  did  not  dare  to  make  his  appearance.  But 
Pompey  was  every  where  ;  he  begged  of  them  with  tears 
to  (ray,  and  at  lad  threw  himfelf  upon  his  face  in  the  gate- 
way. There  he  lay  weeping,  and  bidding  them,  if  they 
would  go  out,  tread  upon  him.  Upon  this  they  were 
amamed  to  proceed,  and  all  except  eight  hundred,  re- 
turned and  reconciled  themfelves  to  their  general. 

♦After  the  death  of  Strabo,  a  charge  was  laid  that  he  had 
converted  the  public  money  to  his  own  ufe,  and  Pompey, 
as  his  heir,  was  obliged  to  an fwer  it.  Upon  inquiry,  he 
found  that  Alexander,  one  of  the  enfranchifed  (laves,  had 
fecre-ced  moil  of  the  money  :  and  he  took  care  to  inform 
the  magistrates  of  the  particulars.  He  was  accufed  how- 
ever himfelf,  of  having  taken  fome  huntingnets  and 
books  out  of  the  fpoils  of  Afculum,  and  it  is  true,  hi? 
father  gave  them  to  him  when  he  took  the  place  ;  buthe 
loft  them  at  the  return  of  Cinna  to  Rome,  when  that 
general's  creatures  broke  into,  and  pillaged  his  houfc, 
in  this  affair  he  maintained  the  combat  well  with  his  ad- 
verfary  at  the  bar,  and  fhowed  an  acutenefs  and  firmnefs 
above  his  years  ;  which  gained  him  fo  much  applaufey 
that  Antiftius,  the  praetor,  who  had  the  hearing  of  the 
caufe,  conceived  an  affection  for  him,  and  offered  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  The  propofal  accordingly,  was 
made  to  his  friends.  Pompev  accepted  it  ;  and  the  trea- 
ty was  concluded  privately.  The  people,  however,  had 
fome  notion  of  the  thing  from  the  pains  which  Antifiius 
took  for  Pompey  ;  and  at  laft,  when  he  pronounced  the 
fentence  in  the  name  of  all  the  judges,  by  which  Pompey 
was  acquitted,  the  multitude,  as  it  were,  uponafignal' 
given,  broke  out  in  the  old  marriage  acclamation  of  Ta- 
lafio. 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  faid  to  have  been  this.  When 
the  principal  Romans  feized  the  daughters  of  the  Sabines, 
who  were  come  to  fee  the  games  they  were  celebrating  to 
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entrap  them,  fome  herdfmen  and  fliepherds  laid  hold  of 
a  virgin  remarkably  tall  and  handfome  ;  and  left  fh  e 
ihould  be  taken  from  them  as  they  carried  her  off,  they 
cried  all  the  way  they  went,  Talafio.  Talafms  was  a 
young  man  univerfaily  beloved  and  admired  ;  therefore 
all  who  heard  them,  clelighted  with  the  intention,  joined 
in  the  cry,  and  accompanied  them  with  plaudits.  They 
tell  us,  the  marriage  of  Talafius  proved  fortunate,  and 
thence  all  bridegrooms,  by  way  of  mirth,  were  welcomed 
w'.th  that  acclamation.  This  is  the  mod  probable  account 
I  can  and  of  the  term.* 

Poir.pey  in  a  little  time  married  Antiftia.;  and  after- 
wards repaired  to  Cinna's  camp.  But  finding  fome  unju(t 
charges  laid  againft  them  there,  he  took  the  firit  private 
opportunity  to  withdraw.  As  he  was  no  where  to  be 
fpund,  a  rumor 'prevailed  in  the  army,  that  Cinna  had 
put  the  young  man  to  death  :  Upon  which,  numbers  who. 
hated  Cinna,  and  could  no  longer  bear  with  his  cruelties 
attacked  his  quarters.  He  fled  for  his  fife  ;  and  being 
overtaken  by  one  of  the  inferior  officers,  who  purfued 
him  with  a  drawn  fword,  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  of- 
fered him  his  ring,  v  hich  was  of  no  fmall  value.  The 
officer  .anfwered,  with  great  ferocity,  "lam  not  come 
"  to  fign  a  contract,  but  to  punim  an  impious  and  law- 
"  lefs  tyrant,'5  and  then  killed  him  upon  the  fpot. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Cinna  \  after  whom  Carbo,  a  ty- 
rant ftill  more  favage,  took  the  reins  of  government.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  Sylla  returned  to  Italy,  to 
the  great  fat  is  faction  of  moft  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  their 
prefent  unhappy  circumftances,  thought  the  change  of 
their  mailer  no  fmall  advantage.  To  fuch  adefperate  ffate 
had  their  calamities  brought  them,  that  no  longer  hoping 
for  liberty,  they  fought  only  the  mod  tolerable  fervitude. 

At  that  time  Pompey  was  in  the  Picene,  whither  he 
had  retired,  partly  becaufe  he  had  lands  there,  but  more 
on  account  of  an  old  attachment  which  the  cities  in  that 
difrri£t  had  to  his  family.  As  he  obferved  that  the  beft 
and  moft  considerable  ©f  the  citizens  left  their  houfes,  and 
took  refuge  in  Sylla's  camp  as  in  a  port,  he  refolved  to  do 
the  fame.  At  the  fame  time  he  thought  it  did  not  become 
him  to  go  like  a  fugitive  who  wanted  protection,  but  ra- 
ther in  a  refpeclable  manner  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He 

*  See  more  of  this  in  the  life  of  Romulus. 
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therefore  tried  what  levies  he  could  make  in  the  Picesoe,* 
and  the  people  readily  repaired  to  his  (landard  ;  rejecting 
the  applications  of  Carbo.  On  this  occafion  one  Vindius 
happening  to  fay  "  Pompey  is  juft  come  from  under  the 
44  hands  of  the  Pedagogue,  and  all  on  a  fudden-  is. become 
**  a  demagogue  among  you,"  they  were  fo  provoked,  that 
they  fell  upon  him  and  cut  him  in  pieces. 

Thus  Pompey,  at  the  age  of  twentythree,  without  a 
commiffion  from  any  fuperior  authority,  erected  himfelf 
into  a  general  ;  and  having  placed  his  tribunal  in  the  moft 
public  part  of  the  great  city  of  Auximum,  by  a  formal  de- 
cree commanded  the  Ventidii,  two  brothers  who  oppofed 
him  in  behalf  of  Carbo,  to  depart  the  city.  Heenlifted 
foldiers. ;  he  appointed  tribunes,  centurions,  and  other 
officers,  according  to  the  eftablifhed  cuftom.  He  did  the 
fame  in  all  the  neighboring  cities;  for  the  partizans  of 
Carbo  retired  and  gave  place  to  him,  and  the  reft  were 
glad  to  range  themfelves  under  his  banners.  So  that  in  a 
little  time  he  raifed  three  complete  legions,  and  furnifhed 
himfelf  with  provifions,  beafts  of  burden,  carriages  ;  in 
fhort  with  the  whole  apparatus  of  war. 

In  this  form  he  moved  towards  Sylla,  not  by  hafty 
marches,  nor  as  if  he  wanted  to  conceal  himfelf ;  for  he 
ftopped  by  the  way  to  harrafs  the  enemy,  and  attempted 
to  draw  off  from  Carbo,  all  the  parts  of  Italy  through 
which  he  patted.  At  latt,  three  generals  of  the  oppoi'ite 
party,  Carinna,  Ccelius,  and  Brutus,  came  againft  him  all 
at  once,  not  in  front,  or  in  one  body,  but  they  hemmed 
him  in  with  their  three  armies,  in  hopes  to  demolifh  him 
entirely. 

Pompey,  far  from  being  terrified,  afTembled  all  his  for- 
ces, and  charged  the  army  of  Brutus  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry.  The  Gaulifh  horfe  on  the  enemy's  fide  fuftained 
the  firft  fhock  ;  but  Pompey  attacked  the  foremoft  of  them 
who  was  a  man  of  prodigious,  ftrength,  and  brought  him 
down  with  a  pufh  of  his  fpear.  The  reft  immediately 
fled  and  threw  the  infantry  into  fuch.  diforder  that  the 
whole  was  foon  put  to  flight.  This  produced  Co  great  a 
quarrel  among  the  three  generals,  that  they  parted  and 
took  feparate  routes.  In  ccnfequence  of  which,  the'citie? 
concluding  that  the  fears  of  the  enemy  had  made  them 
part,  adopted  the  interefts  of  Pompey. 

4  e  2 

*  5Iow  the  March  of  A.accna, 
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Not  long  after,  Scipio  the  conful  advanced  to  engage 
him.  But  before  the  infantry  were  near  enough  to  dii- 
charge  their  lances,  Scipio's  foldiersfaluted  thofeof  Pom- 
pey,  and  came  over  to  them.  Scipio,  therefore,  was  for- 
ced to  fly.  At  laff.  Carbo  fent  a  large  body  of  cavalry  a- 
gainft  Pompey,  near  the  river  Arils.  He  gave  them  fo 
warm  a  reception,  that  they  were  loon  broken,  and  in  the 
purfuit  drove  them  upon  impra6ticable  ground  ;  io  that 
finding  it  impoffible  to  efcape,  they  furrendered  them- 
felves  with  their  arms  and  hories. 

Syila  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  thefe  tranfactions  ; 
but  upon  the  firft  news  of  Pompey's  being  engaged  with 
fo  many  adverfaries,  and  fuch  refpeclable  generals,  he 
dreaded  the  confequence,  and  marched  with  all  expedi- 
tion to  his  affiftance.  Pompey  having  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
proach, ordered  his  officers  to  fee  that  the  troops  were 
armed  and  drawn  up  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  the 
handfomeft  and  rnoft  gallant  appearance  before  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  For  he  expected  great  honors  from 
him,  and  he  obtained  greater.  Sylla  no  fooner  faw  Pom- 
pey advancing  to  meet  him,  with  an  army  in  excellent 
condition,  both  as  to  age  and  fize  of  the  men,  and  the 
fpirits  which  fuccefs  had  given  them,  than  he  alighted  ; 
and  upon  being  faluted  of  courfe  by  Pompey  as  imperator 
he  returned  his  falutation  with  the  fame  title  ;  though  no 
one  imagined  that  he  would  have  honored  a  young  man, 
not  yet  admitted  into  the  fenate,  with  a  title  for  which 
he  was  contending  with  the  Scipios  and  the  Marii.  The 
reft  of  his  behavior  was  as  refpeclable  as  that  in  the  firft 
interview.  He  ufed  to  rife  up  and  uncover  his  head, 
whenever  Pompey  came  to  him  ;  which  he  was  rarely  ob- 
ferved  to  do  for  any  other,  though  he  had  a  number  of 
perfons  of  distinction  about  him. 

Pompey  was  not  elated  with  thefe  honors.  On  the 
contrary  when  Sylla  wanted  to  fend  him  into  Gaul,  where 
Metellus  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  the  forces  under  his 
direction,  he  laid,  "  It  was  not  right  to  take  the  command 
*'  from  a  man  who  was  his  fuperior  both  in  age  and  char- 
li  a6ter  ;  but  if  Metellus  fhould  defire  his  aflitiance  in  the 
conduit  of  the  war,  it  was  at  his  fervice."  Metellus  ac- 
cepted the  propofal,  and  wrote  to  him  to  come  ;  where- 
upon he  entered  Gaul,  and  not  only  fignalized  his  own 
valor  and  capacity,  but  excited  once  more  the  fpirit  of  ad- 
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venture  in  Metellus,  which  was  almoft  extinguifhed  with 
a^e,  juft  as  brafs  in  a  ftate  of  fufion  is  faid  to  melt  a  cold 
pTate,  (boner  than  fire  it  (elf.  But  as  it  is  not  ufual  when 
a  champion  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  lifts,  and  gain- 
ed the  prize  in  all  the  games,  Fto  record  or  to  take  an/ 
notice  of  the  performances  of  his  younger  years  ;  fo  the 
actions  of  Pompey  in  this  period,  though  extraordinary  in 
themfelves,  yet  being  eclipfed  by  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  his  later  expeditions,  I  mail  forbear  to  men- 
tion, left  by  dwelling  upon  his  firft  eflTays,  I  (hould  not 
leave  myfelf  room  for  thofe  greater  and  more  critical  e- 
vents  which  mark  his  character  and  turn  of  mind. 

After  Sylla  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Italy,  and  was. 
declared  dictator,  he  rewarded  his  principal  officers  with 
riches  and  honors  ;  making  them  liberal  grants  of  what- 
ever they  applied  for.  But  he  was  molt  (truck  with  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Pompey,  and  was  perfuaded  that  he 
owed  more  to  his  fervices  than  thofe  of  any  other  man. — 
He  therefore  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  take  him  into  his  al- 
liance ;  and,  as  his  wife  Metella,  was  perfectly  of  his  o- 
pinion,  they  perfuaded  Pompey  to  diverce  Antiftia,  and 
to  marry  Emilia,  the  daughter  in  law  of  Sylla,  whom  Me- 
tella had  by  Scaurus,  and  who  was  at  that  time  pregnant 
by  another  marriage. 

Nothing  could  be  more  tyrannical  than  this  new  con- 
tract. It  was  mitable  indeed,  to  the  times  of  Sylla,  but 
it  ill  became  the  character  of  Pompey  to  take  ^Emilia, 
pregnant  as  (he  was,  from  another  and  bring  her  into  his 
houfe,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  repudiate  Antiftia,  diftreffed 
as  me  mud  be  for  a  father  whom  fhe  had  lately  loft  on  ac- 
count of  this  cruel  hufband.  For  Antiftius  was  killed  in 
the  fenate  houfe,  becaufe  it  was  thought  his  regard  for 
Pompey  had  attached  him  to  the  cauie  of  Sylla.  And 
her  mother,  upon  this  divorce  laid  violent  hands  upon  her- 
felf.  This  was  an  additional  icene  of  mifery  in  that  trag 
ical  marriage  ;  as  was  alfo  the  fate  of  ^EmiiiainPompey's 
houfe,  who  died  there  in  childbed. 

Soon  after  this,  Sylla  received  an  account  that  Perpenna 
had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Sicily,  where  he  afforded  an 
afylum  to  the  party  which  oppofed  the  reigning  powers. 
Carbo  was  hovering  with  a  fleet  about  that  iftand  ;  Do- 
mitius  had  entered  Africa  ;  and  many  other  perfons  of 
great  diftinclion,  who  had  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  pro- 
scriptions by  flight,  had  taken  refuge  there.     Pompey 
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was  fent  againft  them  with  a  confiderable  armament. 
He  foon  forced  Perpenna  to  quit  the  ifland  ;  and  having 
recovered  the  cities,  which  had  been  much  harraffed  by 
the  armies  that  were  there  before  his,  he  behaved  to  them 
all  with  great  humanity,  except  the  Mamertines,  who 
were  feated  in  Meflina.  That  people  had  refufed  to  ap- 
pear before  his  tribunal,  and  to  acknowledge  his  jurifdic- 
tion,  alledging  that  they  flood  excufed  by  an  ancient  priv- 
ilege granted  them  by  the  Romans.  He  anlwered,  "  Will 
"you  never  have  done  with  citing  laws  and  privileges  to 
"  men  who  wear  fwords  ?"  His  behavior  too,  to  Carbo, 
in  his  misfortunes  appeared  inhuman.  For,  if  it  was  nec- 
effary,  as  perhaps  it  was,  to  put  him  to  death,  he  mould 
fiave  done  it  immediately,  and  then  it  would  have  been 
the  work  of  him  that  gave  orders  for  it.  But,  infiead  of 
that,  he  caufed  a  Roman,  who  had  been  honored  with 
three  confulfhips,  to  be  brought  in  chains  before  his  tri- 
bunal, where  he  fat  in  judgment  on  him,  to  the  regret  of 
all  the  fpectators,  and  ordered  him  to  be  led  off  to  execu- 
tion. When  they  were  carrying  him  off,  and  he  beheld 
the  fword  drawn,  he  was  fo  much  difordered  at  it,  that 
he  was  forced  to  beg  a  moment's  refpite,  and  a  private 
place  for  the  neceflfties  of  nature. 

Caius  Oppius,*  the  friend  of  Caefar,  writes,  that  Pom- 
pey  likewife  treated  Quintus  Valerius  with  inhumanity.— 
For,  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  letters,  and  that  few 
were  to  be  compared  to  him  in  point  of  knowledge,. he 
took  him  (he  fays)  afide  and  after  he  had  walked  with 
him  till  he  had  fatisfied  himfelf  upon  feveral  points  of 
Jearning,  commanded  his  fervants  to  take  him  to  the 
block.  But  we  muff,  be  very  cautious  how  we  give  credit 
to  Oppius,  when  he  fpeaks  ©f  the  friends  and  enemies-  of 
Casfar,  Pompey  indeed,  was  under  the  neceffity  of  pun- 
ifhing  the  principal  enemies  of  Sylla,  particularly  when 
they  were  taken  publicly.  But  others  he  fufFered  to  ef- 
cape,  and  even  afllded  them  in  getting  off. 

He  had  refolved  to  chaftife  the.Himerneans  for  attempt- 
ing to  fupport  his  enemies,  when  the  orator  Sthenis  told 
him,  "  He  would  act  unjufrly,,  if  he  pafl'ed  by  the  perfon 
"  that  was  guilty,  and  punifhed  the  innocent."     Pompey 

*  The  fame  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Spanifli  war.  He  was 
alfo  a  biographer  ;  but  his  works  of  that  kind  are  loft.  He  was, 
mean,  enough  to  write  a  treatife  to  fhow  that  Caelario  was  not  the: 
fon  of  Cieiar. 
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afked  him,  "  who  was  the  guilty  perfon  ?•*  And  he  an- 
fvvered,  "  I  am  the  man.  I  perfuaded  my  friends,  and 
"  compelled  my  enemies,  to  take  the  meafures  they  did." 
Pompey  delighted  with  his  frank  confeflion  and  noble 
fpirit,  forgave  him  nrft,  and  afterwards  all  the  people  of 
Himera.  Being  informed  that  his  foldiers  committed 
great  diforders  in  their  excursions,  he  fejded  up  their 
fwords,  and  if  any  of  them  broke  the  feal,  he  took  care 
to  have  them  punifhed. 

While  he  was  making  thefe  and  other  regulations  in 
Sicily,  he  received  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  and  letters  from 
Sylla,  in  which  he  was  commanded  to  crois  over  to  Afri- 
ca and  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  utmoft  vigor  againft 
Bomitius,  who  had  affembled  a  much  more  powerful  ar- 
my than  that  which  Ivlarius  carried  not  long  before  from 
Africa  to  Italy,  when  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  Rome 
and  of  a  fugitive  became  a  tyrant.  Pompey  foon  riniihed 
his  preparations  for  this  expedition  ;  and  leaving  the  com- 
mand in  Sicily  to  Memmius,  his  filter's  hufband,  he  fet 
fail  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  armed  velTels,  and  eight 
hundred  ft  ore  (hips,  laden  with  provisions,  arms,  money, 
and  machines  of  war.  Part  of  his  fleet  landed  at  Utica, 
and  part  at  Carthage  ;  immediately  after  which  {even 
thoufand  of  the  enemy  came  over  to  him  ;  and  he  had 
brought  with  him  fix  legions  complete. 

On  his  arrival,  he  met  with  a  whimfical  adventure. — 
Some  of  his  foldiers,  it  feems  found  a  treafure,  and  fhar- 
ed  confiderable  fums.  The  thing  getting  air,  the  reft  ef  the 
troops  concluded,  that  the  place  was  full  of  money,  which 
the  Carthaginians  had  hid  there  in  fome  time  of  public 
diftrefs.  Pompey,  therefore,  could  make  no  life  of  them 
for  feveral  days,  as  they  were  fearching  for  treafures ;  and 
be  had  nothing  to  do  but  walk  about  and  amufe  himfelf 
with  the  fight  of  fo  many  thousands  digging  and  turning 
up  the  ground.  At  laft,  they  gave  up  the  point,  and  bade 
him  lead  them  wherever  he  pleafed,  for  they  were  fuffi- 
ciently  punifhed  for  their  folly. 

Domitius  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  put  his  troops  in 
order  of  battle.  There  happened  to  be  a  channel  between 
them,  craggy  and  difficult  to  pafs.  In  the  morning  it 
began,  moreover,  to  rain,  and  the  wind  blew  violently  ; 
infomuch  that  Domitius,  not  imagining  there  would  be 
any  action  that  day,  ordered  his  army  to  retire.  Bat  Pom- 
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pey  looked  upon  this  as  his  •  opportunity  and  he  patted* 
the  defile  with  the  utmofl  expedition.  The  enemy  flood 
upon  their  defence,  but  it  was  in  a  diforderly  and  tumul- 
tuous manner,  and  the  refiftance  they  made  was  nei- 
ther general  nor  uniform.  Befides  the*  wind  and  rain 
beat  in  their  faces.  The  florm  incommoded  the  Romans 
too,  for  they  could  not  well  diflinguifh  each  other.  Nay, 
Pompey  himielf  was  in  danger  of  being  killed  bv  a  foldier 
who  afked  him  the  word,  and  received  not  a  fpeedy  an- 
fwer.  At  length,  however  he  routed  the  enemy  with  great 
/laughter  ;  not  above  three  thoufand  of  them  efcaping  out 
of  twenty  thoufand.  The  foldiers  then  faluted  Pompey 
imperatory  but  he  faid  he  would  not  accept  that  title  while 
the  enemy's  camp  flood  untouched;  therefore,  if  they 
chofe  to  confer  fuch  an  honor  upon  him,  they  muft  firft 
make  themferves  mafters  of  the  intrenchments. 

At  that  inftant  they  advanced  with  great  fury  againft 
th'em.  Pompey  fought  without  his  helmet,  for  fear  of 
fuch  an  accident  as  he  had  juft  efcaped.  The  camp  was 
taken,  and  Domitius  flain  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  moft 
of  the  cities  immediately  1  ubmitted,  and  the  refl  were 
taken  by  affault.  He  took  Jarbas,  one  of  the  confeder- 
ates of  Domitius  prifoner,  and  bellowed  his  crown  on  Hi- 
empfal.  Advancing  with  the  fame  tide  of  fortune,  and 
while  his  army  had  all  the  fpirits  infpired  by  fuccefs  he 
entered  Numidia,  in  which  he  continued  his  march  for 
feveral  days,  and  fubdued  all  that  came  in  his  way.  Thus 
he  revived  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  which  the  bar- 
barians had  begun  to  difregard.  Nay,  he  chofe  not .  to 
leave  the  favage  beafls  in  the  deferts  without  giving  them 
a  fpecimen  of  the  Roman  valor  and  fuccefs.  Accordingly 
he  fpent  a  few  days  in  hunting  lions  and  elephants.  The 
whole  time  he  paffed  in  Africa,  they  tell  us  was  not  above 
forty  days  ;  in  which  he  defeated  the  enemy,  reduced  the 
whole  country,  and  brought  the  affairs  of  its  kings  under 
proper  regulations,  though  he  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year. 

Upon  his  return  to  Utica,  he  received  letters  from  Sylla 
in  which  he  was  ordered  to  fend  home  the  rell  of  his  army 
and  to  wait  there  with  one  legion  only  for  a  fuccefTor. — 
This  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  uneafinefs,  which  he  kept 
to  himfelf,  but  the  army  expreffed  their  indignation  aloud  ; 
infomuch  that  when  he  entreated  them  to  return  to  Italy, 
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^Ihey  launched  out  into  abufive  terms  againft  Sylla,  and 
declared  they  would  never  abandon  Pompey,  or  fuffer 
him  to  trull  a  tyrant.  At  firft  he  endeavored  to  pacify 
them  with  mild  reprefentations  ;  and  when  he  found  thofe 
had  no  effect,  he  defcended  from  the  tribunal,  and  retired 
to  his  tent  in  tears.  However,  they  went  and  took  him 
thence,  and  placed  him  again  upon  the  tribunal,  where 
they  (pent  great  part  of  the  day  ;  they  infixing  that  he 
mould  ftay  and  keep  the  command,  and  he  in  perfuading 
them  to  obey  Sylla's  orders,  and  to  form  no  new  faction. 
At  laft,  feeing  no  end  of  their  clamors  and  importunity, 
he  atTured  them,  with  an  oth,  "  That  he  would  kill  him- 
"  felf  if  they  attempted  to  force  him."  And  even  this 
hardly  brought  them  to  deiift. 

The  firft  news  that  Sylla  heard  was,  that  Pompey  had 
revolted  ;  upon  which  he  faid  to  his  friends,  "  Then  it 
'•'  is  my  fate  to  have  to  contend  with  boys  in  my  old 
"  age."  This  he  faid  becaufe  Marius,  who  was  very 
young,  had  brought  him  into  {o  much  trouble-  and  dan- 
ger. But  when  he  received  true  information  of  the  affair, 
and  obferved  that  all  the  people  flocked  out  to  receive  him^ 
and  to  conduct  him  home  with  marks  of  great  regard,  he 
refolved  to  exceed  them  in  his  regards,  if  poffible.  He, 
therefore,  haftened  to  meet  him,  and  embracing  him  in 
the  moft  affectionate  manner,  faliited  him  aloud  by  the 
furname  of  Magnus,  or  the  Great  :  At  the  fame  time  he 
ordered  all  about  him  to  give  him  the  fame  appellation. 
Others  fay,  it  was  given  him  by  the  whole  army  in  Africa, 
but  did  not  generally  obtain  till  it  was  authorifed  by 
Sylla.  It  is  certain,  he  was  the  laft  to  take  it  himfelf, 
and  he  did  not  make  ufe  of  it  till  a  long  time  after,  wheri 
he  was  fent  into  Spain  with  the  dignity  of  proconful  againft 
Sertorius.  Then  he  began  to  write  himfelf  in  his  letters 
and  in  ail  his_edicts  Pcmpey  the  Great  ;  for  the  world  was 
accuftomed  to  the  name,  and  it  was  no. longer  invidious. 
In  this  refpect.  we  may  juftly  admire  the  wifdom  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  who  beftowed  on  their  great  men  fuch 
honorable  names  and  titles,  not  only  for  military  achieve- 
ments, but  for  the  great  qualities  and  arts  which  adorn 
civil  life.  Thus  the  people  gave  the  furname  of  Maximus 
to  Valerius,*  for  reconciling  them   to  the  fenate  after  a 

*  This  was  Maicus  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Valerius  Publicols, 
*ho  was  diftator. 
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violent  diflention,  and  to  Fabius  Rullus  for  expelling 
fome  perfons  defcended  of  enfranchifed  flaves,*  who  had 
been  admitted  into  the  fenate  on  account  of  their  opulent 
fortunes. 

When  Pompey  arrived  at  Rome,  he  demanded  a  triumph, 
in  which  he  was  cppofed  by  Sylla.  The  latter  alleged, 
(i  That  the  laws  did  not  allow  that  honor  to  any  perfon 
"  who  was  not  either  conful  or  praetor. f  Hence  it  was, 
"  that  the  firftScipio,  when  he  returned  victorious  from 
*'  greater  wars  and  conflicts  with  the  Carthaginians  in 
"  Spain,  did  not  demand  a  triumph  ;  for  he  was  neither 
"  conful  nor  praetor.".  He  added,  "  That  if  Pompey,  who 
."  was  yet  little  better  than  a  beardlefs  youth,  and  who 
*'  was  not  of  age  to  be  admitted  into  the  fenate,  mould 
*'  enter  the  city  in  triumph,  it  would  bring  an  odium  both 
"  upon  the  dictator's  power,  and  thofe  honors  of  his 
"  friend."  Thefe  arguments  Sylla  infifted  on,  to  fhow 
him  he  would  not  allow  of  his  triumph,  and  that,  in  cafe 
he  pen'iffed,  he  would  chaftife  his  obttinacy. 

Pompey,  not  in  the  lead  intimidated,  bade  him  confid- 
-er,  "  That  more  worfhipped  the  rifing  than  the  fetting 
"  fan  ;"  intimating  that  his  power  was  increafing,  and 
Sylla's  upon  the  decline.  Syiia  did  not  well  hear  what 
he  faid,  but  perceiving  by  the  looks  and  geftures  of  the 
company  that  they  were  (truck  with  the  expreflion,  he 
afked  what  it  was.  When  he  was  told  it,  he  admired  the 
ipirit  of  Pompey,  and  cried,  "  Let  him  triumph  !  Let 
**  him  triumph  !" 

As  Pompey  perceived  a  ftrong  fpirit  ot  envy  and  jeaU 
oufy  on  this  occaficn,  it  is  faid,  that  to  mortify  thofe  who 
gave  into  it  the  more,  he  refolved  to  have  his  chariot 
drawn  by  four  elephants  ;  for  he  had  brought  a  number 
from  Africa,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  kings  of  that 
country.      But   finding  the  gate   too  narrow,  he  gave   up 

that  defign,  and  contented  himielf  with  horfes. 

*  It  was  not  his  expelling  the  defcendarUs  of  enfranchifed  flaves 
the  fenate,  nor  yet  his  glorious  victories,  which  procured  Fabius  the 
fumatoe  of  Maximus  ;  but  his  reducing  the  populace  of  Rome  in- 
to four  tribes,  who  before  were  difpericd  among  all  the  tribes,  and 
by  that  means  had  too  much  influence  in  elections  and  other  pub- 
lic affairs.     Thefe  were  called  trihus  urbance.     Liv.  ix.  46. 

t  Livy  (lib.  xxxi.)  tells  us,  the  fenate  refufed  L.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus  a  triumph,  for  the  fame  reafon,  though  they  thought  his  a- 
chievemeots  worthy  of  that  honor. 
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His  foldiers,  not  having  obtained  all  they  expected, 
*vere  inclined  to  difturb  the  procefiion,  but  he  took  no 
pains  to  fatisfy  them  ;  he  faid,  "  He  had  rather  give  up 
"  his  triumph,  than  fubmit  to  flatter  them."  Whereupon, 
Servilius,  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  men  in  Rome,  and 
one  who  had  been  mofi:  vigorous  in  oppoiing  the  triumph, 
declared,  "  He  now  found  Pompey  really  the  Great,  and 
"  worthy  of  a  triumph." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  might  then  have  been-  eafily 
admitted  a  fenator,  if  he  had  deiired  it  ;  but  his  ambition 
was  to  purfue  honor  in  a  more  uncommon  track.  It 
would  have  been  nothing  Arrange,  if  Pompey  had  been  a  fen- 
ator before  the  age  fixed  for  rt  ;  but  it  was  a  very  extra- 
ordinary inftance  of  honor  to  lead  up  a  triumph  before 
he  was  a  fenator.  And.  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  gain 
him  the  affections  of  the  multitude  ;  the  people  wecede- 
lighted  to  fee  him,  after  his  triumph,  clafs  with  the  equef- 
trian  order. 

Sylla  who  was  not  without  uneafinefs  at  finding  him  ad- 
vance fo  faft  in  reputation  and  power  ;  yet  he  could  not 
think  of  preventing  it,  till  with  a  high  hand,  and  entire- 
ly againft  his  will,  Pompey  raifed  Lepidus*  to  the  conful- 
mip  by  aflifting  him  with  all  his  intereft  in  the  election. 
Then  Sylla  feeing  him  conducted  home  Dy  the  people, 
through  the  forum,  thus  addrefTed  him-;  "  I  fee,  young 
"  man  you  are  proud  of  your  victory.  And  undoubt- 
edly it  was  a  great  and  extraordinary  thing,  by  your 
u  raanagement  of  the  people,  to  obtain  for  Lepidus',  the 
"  worft  man  in  Rome,  the  return  before  Catnlu 3,  one  of 
**  the  worthiest  and  the  beft.  But  awake,  I  charge  you, 
u  and  be  upon  your  guard.  For  you  have  now  made 
"*'  your  adverfary  ftronger  than  yourfeLf." 

The  difpleafure  Sylla  entertained  in  his  heart  againft 
Pompey,  appeared  mod  plainly  by  his  will.  He  left  con- 
fiderable legacies  to  his  friends,  and  appointed  them 
guardians  to  his  fon,  but  he  never  once  mentioned  Pom- 
pey. The  latter,  notwithstanding,  bore  this  with  great 
temper  and  moderation  ;  and  when  Lepidus  and  others 
oppofed  his  being  buried  in  the  Campus  Mart'ius,  and  his 
having  the  honors  of  a  public  funeral,  he  interpofed,  and 
by  his  prefence  not  only  fecured,  but  did  honor  to  the 
procefiion. 

♦Marcus  j£milius  Lepidus,  who  by  Pompey's  interest  was  de- 
clared conful  with  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  675, 
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Sylla's  predictions  were  verified  Toon  after  his  death. 
Lepidus  wanted  to  ufurp  the  authority  of  a  dictator  ;  and 
his  proceedings  were  not  indirect,  or  veiled  with  fpecious 
pretences.  He  immediately  took  up  arms,  andatlembled 
the  difaffeeted  remains  of  the  fa6tions  which  Sylla  could 
not  entirely  fupprefs.  As  for  his  colleague  Catulus,  the 
un corrupted  part  of  the  fenate  and  people  were  attached 
to  him,  and  to  point  of  prudence  and  juftice,  there  was 
not  a  man  in  Rome  who  had  a  greater  character  ;  but  he 
was  more  able  to  direct  the  civil  government,  than  the 
operations  of  war.  Thiscrifis,  therefore,  called  for  Pom- 
pey, and  he  did  not  deliberate  which  fide  he  fhould  take. 
He  joined  the  honeft  party,  and  was  declared  general  a- 
gainfl:  Lepidus,  who  by  this  time  had  reduced  great  part 
of  Italy,  and  was  matter  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  where  Bru- 
tus acted  for  him  with  a  confiderable  force. 

When  Pompey  took  the  field,  he  eaiily  made  his  way 
in  other  parts,  but  he  lay  a  long  time  before  Mutina, 
which  was  defended  by  Brutus.  Meanwhile  Lepidus  ad- 
vanced by  hafty  marches  to  Rome,  and  fitting  down  be- 
fore it,  demanded  a  fecondconfulfhip.  The  inhabitants 
were  greatly  alarmed  at  his  numbers;  but  their  fears  were 
diilipated  by  a  letter  from  Pompey,  in  which  he  allured 
them,  he  had  terminated  the  war  without  ftriking  a  blow. 
For  Brutus,  whether  he  betrayed  his  army,  or  they  be- 
trayed him,  fui  rendered  himfelf  to  Pompey  ;  and  having 
a  party  of  horfe  given  him  as  an  efcort,  retired  to  a  little 
town  upon  the  Po.  Pompey,  however,  fent  Geminius 
the  next  day  to  difpatch  him  ;  which  bi ought  no  fmall 
flain  upon  his  charadter.  Immediately  after  Brutus 
came  over  to  him,  he  had  informed  the  fenate  by  letter, 
it  was  a  meafure  that  general  had  voluntarily  adopted  ; 
and  yet  on  the  morrow  he  put  him  to  death,  and  wrote 
other  letters,  containing  heavy  charges  againfl  him.  This 
was  the  father  of  that  Brutus,  who  together  with  CalTius, 
flew  Casfar.  But  the  fon  did  not  referable  the  father, 
either  in  war  or  in  his  death,  as  appears  from  the  life 
we  have  given  of  him.  Lepidus,  being  foon  driven  out 
of  Italy,  fled  into  Sardinia  where  he  died  of  grief,  not  in 
confequence  of  the  ruin  of  his  affairs}  but  of  meeting  with 
a  billet  (as  we  are  told)  by  which  he  dilcovered  that  hi? 
wife  had  difhonorcd  his  bed. 
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At  that  time,  Sertorius,  an  officer  very  different  from 
Lepidus,  was  in  pofTeflion  of  Spain,  and  not  a  little  for- 
midable to  Rome  itfelf  ;  all  the  remains  of  the  civil  wars 
being  collected  in  him,  juft  as  in  a  dangerous  difeafe  all 
the  vicious  humors  flow  to  a  diftempered  part.  He  had 
already  defeated  feveral  generals  of  lefs  diflincrion,  and 
he  was  then  engaged  with  Metellus  Pius,  a  man  ©f  great 
character  in  general,  and  particularly  in  war  ;  but  age 
ieemed  to  have  abated  that  vigor,  which  is  neceflary  for 
feizingand  making  the  beft  advantage  of  critical  occasions. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  exceed  the  ardor  and 
expedition  with  which  Sertorius  fnatched  thofe  opportu- 
nities from  him.  He  came  on  in  the  mod  daring  man- 
ner, and  more  like  a  captain  of  banditti,  than  a  comman- 
der of  regular^ forces  ;  annoying  with  ambufcades  and 
other  unforfeen  alarms,  a  champion  who  proceeded  by 
the  common  rules,  and  whofe  fkill  lay  in  the  management 
of  heavy  armed  forces. 

At  this  juncture,  Pompey  having  an  army  without  em- 
ployment endeavored  to  prevail  with  the  fenate  to  fend 
him  to  the  affiftance  of  Metellus.  Mean  time  Catulus  or- 
dered him  to  difband  his  forces  ;  but  he  found  various 
pretences  for  remaining  in  arms  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome  ;  till  at  laft,  upon  the  motion  of  Lucius  Philippus, 
lie  obtained  the  command  he  wanted.  On  this  occafion, 
we  are  told,  one  of  the  fenators  fomewhat  furprifed  at 
the  motion,  afked  him  who  made  it,  whether  his  mean- 
ing was  to  fend  out  Pompey  [pro  confule~\  as  the  reprefen- 
fative  of  a  conful  ?  "  No,"  anfwered  he,  "  but  [pro  con - 
*■*  fulibus]  as  the  reprefentative  of  both  confuls  j"  inti- 
mating by  this  the  incapacity  of  the  confuls  of  that  year. 

When  Pompey  arrived  in  Spain,  new  hopes  were  ex- 
cited, as  isufual  upon  the  appearance  of  a  new  general 
of  reputation  ;  and  fuch  of  the  Spanifh  nations  as  were 
not  very  firmly  attached  to  Sertorius,  began  to  change 
their  opinions,  and  to  go  over  to  the  Romans.  Sertorius 
then  exprefled  himfelf  in  a  very  infolent  and  contemptu- 
ous manner  with  refpect  to  Pompey:  He  faid,  "He 
"  mould  want  no  other  weapons  than  a  rod  and  ferula  to 
**  chaftife  the  boy  with,  were  it  not  that  he  feared  the  old 
**  woman  ;"  meaning  Metellus.  But  in  fac~tit  was  Pom- 
pey he  was  afraid  of,  and  on  his  account  he  carried  on  his 
operations  with  much  greater  caution.  For  Metellus  gave 
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into  a  cotirfe  of  luxury  and  pleafure,  which  no  one  tfould 
have  expected,  and  changed  the  Simplicity  of  a  foldiers 
lite  for  a  life  of  pomp  and  parade.  Hence  Pompey  gained 
additional  honor  and  tntereft  ;  for  he  cultivated  plain- 
nefs  and  frugality  more  than  ever  j  though  he  had  not, 
in  that  refpect,  much  to  correct  in  himfelf,  being  natur- 
ally fober  and  regular  in  his  denies. 

The  war  appeared  in  many  forms  ;  but  nothing  touch- 
ed Pompey  fo  nearly  as  the  lofs  of  Lauron  which  Sertoi- 
ws  took  before  his  eyes.  Pompey  thought  he  had  blocked 
up  the  enemy,  and  fpoke  of  it  in  high  terms,  when  fud- 
denly  he  found  himfelf  furrounded,  and  being  afraid  to 
move,  had  the  mortification  ro  fee  the  city  laid  in  afhes  in 
his  prefence.  However,  in  an  engagement  near  Valencia, 
he  defeated  Herennius  and  Perpenna,  officers  of  consider- 
able rank,  who  had  taken  part  with  Sertorius,  and  acted  as 
his  lieutenants,  and  killed  above  ten  thoufand  of  their  men. 

Elated  with  this  advantage,  he  haftened  to  attack  Ser- 
torius, that  Metellus  might  have  no  fnare  in  the  victory. 
He  found  him  near  the  river  Sucro  and  they  engaged  near 
the  ciofe  of  day.  Bpth  were  afraid  Metellus  fhould  come 
up  ;  Pompey  wanting  to  fight  alone,  and  Sertorius  to  have 
but  one  general  to  fight  with.  The  iffue  of  the  battle  was 
doubtful  j  one  wing  in  each  army  being  victorious.  But 
of  the  two  generals  Sertorius  gained  the  greateft  honor, 
for  he  routed  the  battalions  that  oppofed  him.  As  for 
Pompey,  he  was  attacked  on  horfeback  by  one  of  the  en- 
emy's infantry,  a  man  of  uncommon  fize.  While  they 
were  dole  engaged  with  their  fwords,  the  ftrokes  hap- 
pened to  light  on  each  other's  hand,  but  with  different 
fuccels  5  Pompey  received  only  a  flight  wound,  and  he 
lopped  off  the  other's  hand.  Numbers  then  fell  upon 
Pompey,  for  his  troops  in  that  quarter  were  already  brok- 
en i  but  he  efcaped  beyond  all  expectation,  by  quitting 
his  horfe  with  gold  trappings  and  other  valuablefurniturc 
to  the  barbarians,  who  quarrelled  and  came  to  blows  a- 
bout  dividiig  the  fpoil. 

Next  morning  at  break  of  day,  both  drew  up  again, 
to  give  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  the  victory,  to  which  both 
laid  claim.  But  upon  Metellus  coming  up,  Sertorius  re- 
tired, and  his  army  difperfed.  Nothing  was  more  com- 
mon than  for  his  forces  to  difperfe  in  that  manner,  and 
afterwards  to  knit  again  j  fo  that  Sertorius  was  often  i'eea 
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wandering  alone,  and  as  often  advancing  again  at  the 
head  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men,  like  a  torrent- 
fwelled  with  fudden  rains. 

After  the  battle,  Pompey  went  to  wait  on  Metellus  j 
and  upon  approaching  him,  he  ordered  his  Hilars  to  low- 
er the  fafces,  by  way  of  compliment  to  Metellus,  as  his 
fuperior.  But  Metellus  would  not  fufFer  it  ;  and,  in- 
deed in  all  refpecls  he  behaved  to  Pompey  with  great  po- 
litenefs,  taking  nothing  upon  him  on  account  of  his-con- 
iular  dignity,  or  his  being  the  older  man,  except  to  give 
the  word  when  they  encamped  together.  And  very  of- 
ten they  had  feparate  camps  ;  for  the  enemy  by  his  artful 
and  various  meafures,  by  making  his  appearance  at  dif- 
ferent places  almoft  at  the  fame  inftant,  and  by  drawing 
them  from  one  action  to  another,  obliged  them  to  divide. 
He  cut  off  their  provifions,  he  laid  watte  the  country,  he 
made  himfelf  matter  of  the  fea  ;  the  confequence  of  which 
was,  that  they  were  both  forced  to  quit  their  own  prov- 
inces, and  to  go  into  thofe  of  others  for  fupplies. 

Pompey,  having  exhaufted  moft  of  his  own  fortune  in 
fupport  of  the  war,  applied  to  the  fenate  for  money  to 
pay  the  troops,  declaring  he  would'return  with  his  army 
to  Italy,  if  they  did  not  fend  it  him.  Lucullus,  who  was 
then  conful,  though  he  was  upon  ill  terms  with  Pompey, 
took  care  re  furnifh  him  with  the  money  as  foon  as  pof- 
flble  ;  becaufe  he  wanted  to  be  employed  himfelf  in  the 
Mithridatic  war,  and' he*  was  afraid  to  give  Pompey  a 
pretext  to  leave  Sertoriu-s,  and  to  folicit  the  command  a- 
gainft  Mithridates,  which  was  a  more  honorable,  and  yet 
appeared  a  lefs  difficult  commiflion. 

Mean  time  Sertorius  was  aflaffinated  by  his  own  offi- 
cers ;*  and  Perpenna,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
fpirators,  undertook  to  fupply  his  place.  He  had,  indeed 
the  fame  troops,  the  fame  magazines  and  fupplies,  but  he 
had  not  the  fame  understanding,  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of 
them.  Pompey  immediately  took  the  field,  and  having 
intelligence  that  Perpenna  was  greatly  embarrafTed  as  to 
the  meafures  he  mould  take,  he  threw  out  ten  cohorts  as 
a  bait  for  him,  with  orders  to  ipread  themfelves  over  the 

*  It  was  three  years  after  the  consulate  of  LuculluSj  that  SertorU 
us  was  aiTaflmated, 
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plain.  When  he  found  it  took,  and  that  Perpenna  was 
bulled  in  the  purfuit  of  that  handful  of  men,  he  fuddenl.y 
made  his  appearance  with  the  main  body,  attacked  the 
enemy,  and  routed  him  entirely.  M eft  of  the  officers  fell 
in  the  battle ;  Perpenna  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
brought  to  Pompey,  who  commanded  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  Neverthelefs,  Pompey  is  not  to  be  accufed  of  in- 
gratitude, nor  are  we  to  fuppofe  him  (as  fome  will  have 
it)  forgetful  of  the  fervices  he  had  received  from  that  of- 
ficer in  Sicily.  On  the  contrary,  he  aifted  with  a  wifdom 
and  dignity  of  mind  that  proved  very  falutary  to  the  pub- 
lic. Perpenna  having  got  the  papers  of  Sertorius  into  his 
hands,  mowed  letters  by  which  fome  of  the  raoft  power- 
ful men  in  Rome,  who  were  delirous  to  raife  new  com- 
motions, and  overturn  the  eftablifhment,  had  invited  Ser- 
forious  into  Italy.  But  Pompey  fearing  thofe  letters  might 
excite  greater  wars  than  that  he  was  then  finilhing,  put 
Perpenna  to  death,  and  burnt  the  papers  without  reading 
them.  He  (iayed  juft  long  enough  in  Spain  to  compofe 
the  troubles,  and  remove  fuch  uneafinefles  as  might  tend 
to  break  the  peace  ;  after  which  he  marched  back  to  It- 
aly, where  he  arrived  as  fortune  would  have  it,  when  the 
$er<vile  war  was  at  the  height. 

Craflus,  who  had  the  command  in  that  war,  upon  the 
arrival  of  Pompey,  who  he  feared,  might  fnatch  the  lau- 
rels out  of  his  hand,  refolved  to  come  to  a  battle,  how- 
ever hazardous  it  might  prove.  He  fucceeded,  and  kil- 
led twelve  thoufand  three  hundred  of  the  enemy.  Yet 
"fortune,  in  fome  forf,  interweaved  this  with  the  honors  of 
Pompey  ;  for  he  killed  five  thoufand  of  the  Haves,  whom 
he  fell  in  with  as  they  fled  after  the  battle.  Immediately 
upon  this,  to  be  beforehand  with  Craffus,  he  wrote  to  the 
ienate,  (i  That  Craffus  had  beaten  the  gladiators  in  a 
"  pitched  battle,  but  that  it  was  he  who  had  cut  up  the 
u  war  by  ths  roots."  The  Romans  took  a  pleafure  in 
ipeaking  of  this  one  among  another,  on  account  of  their 
regard  for  Pompey  ;  which  was  fuch,  that  no  part  of  the 
fuccefsin  Spain,  againft  Sertorius  was  afcribed  by  a  man 
of  them,  either  in  jeft  or  earneft,  to  any  but  Pompey. 

Yet  thefe  honors  and  his  high  veneration  for  the  man 
were  mixed  with  fome  fears  and  jealoufies  that  he  would 
not  dilband  his  army,  but  treading  in  the  fteps  of  Sylla, 
saile  himfelf  by  the  iword  to  fovereign  power,  and  main-? 
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tain  himlelf  in  it,  as  Sylla  had  done.*  Hence  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  that  went  out  of  fear  to  meet  him,  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  return,  was  equal  to  that  of  thofe 
who  went  out  of  love.  But  when  he  had  removed  this 
fufpicion  by  declaring  that  he  would  difmifs  his  troops 
immediately  after  the  triumph,  there  remained  only  one 
more  fubject.  for  envious  tongues  ;  which  was,  that  he 
paid  more  attention  to  the  commons  than  to  the  fenate  ; 
and  whereas  Sylla  had  deflroyed  the  authority  of  the  tri- 
bunes, he  was  determined  to  reeftablifh  it,  in  order  to 
gain  the  affections  of  the  people.  This  was  true:  For 
ihere  never  was  any  thing  they  hadfo  much  fet  their  hearts 
upon,  or  longed  for  fo  extravagantly  as  to  fee  the  tribuni- 
tial  power  put  in  their  hands  again.  So  that  Pompey  look- 
ed upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happinefs,  that  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  that  affair  about  ;  knowing  that  if  any 
®ne  mould  be  beforehand  with  him  in  this  defign,  he 
mould  never  find  any  means  of  making  fo  agreeable  a  re- 
turn for  the  kind  regards  of  the  people. 

A  fecond  triumph  was  decreed  him,-  together  with  the 
confulmip.  But  thefe  were  not  confidered  as  the  moft  ex- 
traordinary infhmces  of  his  power.  The  (trongeft  proof 
of  his  greatnefs  was,  that  Craffus,  the  richeft,  the  moll 
eloquent,  and  moft  powerful  man  in  the  adminifhation, 
who  ufed  to  look  down  upon  Pompey  and  all  the  world, 
did  not  venture  to  folicit  the  confulfnip  without  firft  afk- 
ing  Pompey's  leave.    .Pompey,  who  had  long  wifhed  for 

*  Cicero  in  his  Epiflles  to  Atticuss  fays,  Pompey  made  but  little 
fecret  of  this  uryuftiftable  ambition.  The  paffages  are  remarkable : 
Mirandam  enim  in  modum  Cneius  nojler  Syllani  regni  fimUitudinem  con- 
aipivit ;  E«^W<;  <roi  teyu;,  nihil  ilk  un-qnam  minus  ebfeure  tulit.  Lib. 
vii.  ep.  g.  "  Our  friend  Pompey  is  wonderfully  defirous  of  ob- 
<;  taming  a  power  like  that  of  Sylla;  I. tell  you  no  more  than  what 
t;  I  know,  for  he  makes  no  fecret*©f  it."  And  again  :  Hoc  turps - 
Cneius  nojler  bitnnio  ante  ccgitavit  ;  ita  Sylla  turii  animus  ejus,  et  pro- 
jenpiurit.  Ibid.  ep.  10.  "  Pompey  has  been  forming  this  infa- 
'*  mous  defign  for  thefe  two  years  paft  ;  io  ftrongly  is  he  bent 
*'  upon  imftatifig  Sylla,  and  prolcribing  like  him."  Hence  we 
fee  how  happy  it  was  for  Rome,  that  in  the  civil  wars,  Caefar,  and 
not  Pompey,  proved  the  conqueror. 

+  He  triumphed  towards  the  end  of  the  year  of  Rome  682,  and 

•  at  the  fame  time  was  declared,  cordul  for  the.  year  enfuing.     This 

was  a  peculiar    honor,  to  gain  the  confulate  without   firft  bearing 

the  fubordinate  offices  ;  but  his  two  triumphs,  and  great  fervices, 

excufedthat  deviation  from  the  common  rules, 
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an  opportunity  to  lay  an  obligation  upon  him,  receive.!' 
the  application  with  pleafure,  and  made  great  interefl  with 
the  people  in  his  behalf;  declaring  he  fnould  take  their 
giving  him  CralTus  for  a  colleague,  as  kindly  as  their  fa- 
vor to  himfelf. 

Yet  when  they  were  elected  confuls,  they  difagreed  in  j 
every  thing,  and  were  embroiled  in  all  their  raeafures. 
CralTus  had  moft  intereft  with  the  fenate,  and  Pompey 
with  the  people.  For  he  had  reftored  them  the  tribuni- 
tial  power,  and  had  fuffered  a  law  to  be  made,  that  judg- 
es mould  again  be  appointed  out  of  the  equeftrian  order,* 
However,  the  moft  agreeable  fpectacle  of  all  to  the  people 
was  Pompey  himfelf,  when  he  went  to  claim  his  exemp- 
tion from  ferving  in  the  wars.  It  was  the  cuftom  for  a 
Roman  knight,  when  he  had  ferved  the  time  ordered  by 
law,  to  lead  his  horfe  into  the  forum,  before  the  two  ma- 
giftrates  called  cenfors  ;■  and  after  having  given  account 
of  the  generals  and  other  officers  under  whom  he  had 
made  his  campaigns,  and  of  his  own  actions  in  them,  lo 
demand  his  difcharge.  On  thefe  oceafions  they  received 
proper  marks  of  honor  or  difgraee,  according,  to  theirs 
behavior. 

Gellius  and  Lentulus  were  then  cenfors,  and  had  taken i 
their  feats  in  a  manner  that  became  their  dignity,  to  le- 
view  the  whole  equeftrian  order,  when  Pompey  was  feen 
at  a  diftance  with  all  the  badges  of  his  office,  as  conful, 
leading  his  horfe  by  the  bridle.  As  foon  as  he  was  near 
enough  to  beobferved  by  the  cenfors,  he  ordered  his  Vic- 
tors to  make  an  opening,  and  advanced  with  his  horfe  in 
hand,  to  the  foot  of  the  tribunal.  The  people  were  ftruck 
with  admiration,  and  a  profound  filence  took  place  ;  at* 
the  fame  time  a  joy,  mingled  with  reverence  was  vifible 
in  the  countenances  of  the  cenfors.  The  fenior  cenfor 
then  addrefTed  him.  as  follows  :  "  Pompey  the  Great,  I 
'*  demand  of  you,  whether  you  have  ferved  all  the  cam - 
"  paigns  required  by  law."  He  anfwered  with'  a  loud  : 
voice,  "  I  have  ferved  them  all;  and  all  under  myfelf,  as 
"  general."  The  people  were  fo  charmed  with  this  an- 
Aver,  that  there  was  no  end  of  their  acclamations  :  At 
laft,  the  cenfors  rofe  up   and  conducted   Pompey  to  his 

*  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  carried  that  point  when  he  was  praetor  ;  and  ; 
Plutarch  lays  again,  becaufe  Caius  Gracchus  had  conveyed  that  pri- 
vilege to  the  knights  fifty  years  before, 
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houfe  to  indulge  the  multitude,  who  followed  him  with  the 
loudeft  plaudits. 

When  the  end  of  the  confulfhip   approached,   and  his 
difference  with  Craffiis  was  increafing  daily,  Caius  Aure- 
hus,*amanwho  was   of  the  equeifrian    order,   but  had 
never  intermeddled  with   fiate  affairs,    one  day,  when  the 
people  were  met  in  full  affembly,  afcended  the  roftra,  and 
laid,      J upitcr  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  com- 
manded him  to    acquaint   the   confuls,  that  they  mull 
take  care  to  be  reconciled  before  they  laid  down  their 
oftce.'      Pompey  flood  ftill  and   held   his  peace  ;  but 
^-raffus  jvent  and  give  him  his  hand,  and  faluted  him  in 
a  friendly  manner.     At  the   fame  time  he  addreffed  the 
people  as  follows  :   "  I  think,  my   fellow  citizens,  there 
is  nothing  dishonorable  or  mean  in  making  the  firft  ad- 
*'  vances  to  Pompey,  whom  you  fcrupled  not  to  dignify 
'*  with  the  name   of  the  Great,   when    he  was  yet  but  a 
'*  beardlefs  youth,  and  for  whom  you  voted  two  triumphs 
"  before  he  was  a  fenator.     Thus   reconciled,   they  laid 
down  the  eonfu-Hhip. 

Craflus  continued  his  former  manner  of  life  ;  but  Pom- 
pey now  feldom  chafe  to  plead  the  caufes  of  thofe  that 
applied  to  him,  and  by  degrees  he  left  the  bar.  Indeed, 
he  feldom  appeared  in  public,  and  when  he  did  it  was 
always  with  a  great  train  of  friends  and  attendants  ;  fo 
that  it  was  not  eafy  either  to  fpeak  to  him  or  fee  him,  but 
in:  the  midft  of  a  crowd.  He  took  pleafure  in  having  a 
number  of  retainers  about  him,  becaufe  he  thought  it 
gave  him  an  air  of  greatnefs  and  majefty,  and  he  was  per- 
uiaded  that  dignity  mould  be  kept  from  being  foiled  by 
the  familiarity,  and  indeed  by  the  very  touch  of  the  many. 
For  thofe  who  are  raifed  to  greatnefs  by  arms,  and  know 
not  how  to  defcend  again  to  the  equality  required  in  a  re- 
public, and  very  liable  to  fall  -into  contempt  when  they 
refume  the  robe  of  peace.  The  foldier  is  defirous  to  pre- 
ferve  the  rank  in  the  forum  which  he  had  in  the  field  : 
and  he  who  cannot  diftinguiih  himfelf  in  the  field  ;  thinks 
it  intolerableto  give  place  in  the  adminifiration  too. — 
When,  therefore,  the  latter  has  got  the  man  who  fhonein 
camps,  and  triumphs  into  the  aflemblies  at  home,  and  finds 
him  attempting  to  maintain  the  lame,  preeminence  there 

*  Ovatius  Aurclius, 
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of  courfe  he  endeavors  to  humble  him  ;  whereas,  if  the 
warrior  pretends  not  to  take  the  lead  in  domeftic  coun- 
cils, he  is  readily  allowed  the  palm  of  military  glory.  This 
iooa  appeared  from  the  fubfequent  events. 

The  power  of  the  pirates  had  its  foundation  in  Cilicia. 
Their  progrefs  was  the  more  dangerous  becaufe  at  firft  it 
was  little  taken  notice  of.  In  the  Mithridatic  war,  they 
afTumed  new  confidence  and  courage,  on  account  of  fome 
fervices  they  had  rendered  the  king.  After  this,  the  Ro- 
mans being  engaged  in  civil  wars  at  the  very  gates  of  their 
capital,  the  tea  was  left  unguarded,  and  the  pirates,  by 
degrees  attempted  higher  things  j  they  not  only  attack- 
ed /hips,  but  iflands  and  maritime  towns.  Many  per- 
fons,  diftinguifhed  for  their  wealth,  their  birth  and  their 
capacity,  embarked  with  them,  and  affifted  in  their  depre- 
dations, as  if  their  employment  had  been  worthy  the  am- 
bition of  men  of  honor.  They  had  in  various  places  ar- 
fenals,  ports,  and  watchtowers,  all  ftrongly  fortified.— 
Their  fleets  were  not  only  extremely  well  manned,  fup- 
plied  with  fkilful  pilots,  and  fitted  for  their  bufinefs  by 
their  lightnefs  and  celerity;  but  there  was  a  parade  of 
vanity  about  them  more  mortifying  than  their  flrength,  in 
gilded  Herns,  purple  canopies,  and  plated  oars  ;  as  if  they 
took  a  pride  and  triumphed  in  their  villainy,  Ivluiic  re- 
founded  and  drunken  revels  were  exhibited  on  every  coafr. 
Here  generals  were  made  prifoners  ;  there  the  cities  the 
pirates  had  taken  were  paying  their  raniom  ;  all  to  the 
great  difgrace  of  the  Roman  power.  The  number  of 
their  galleys  amounted  to  a  thoufand,  and  the  cities  they 
were  mailers  of  to  four  hundred. 

Temples,  which  had  Mood  inviolably  facred  till  that 
time,  they  plundered.  They  ruined  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Claros,  that  where  he  was  worfhipped  under  the  title  of 
Didymseus,*  that  of  the  Cabiri  in  Samothrace,  that  of 
Ceresf  at  Hermiona,  that  of  iEfculapius  at  Epidaurus, 
thofe  of  Neptune  in  the  Ifihmus,  at  Taenarus  and  in  Ca- 
lauria,  thofe  of  Apollo  at  Aclium  and  in  the  ifle  of  Leucas 

*  So  called   from  Didyme,  in  the  territories  of  Miletus. 

+  Pairianias  (in  Laconic)  tells  us  the  Lacedaemonians  worfhip 
Ccie«  under  the  name  of  (hilionia  ;  and  (in  Corinthiac)  he  gives  us 
the  reafon  of  her  having  that  name  :  "  The  Ai gives  fay.  thatChtho- 
*'  nia  the  daughter  of  Colontas,  having  been  faved  out  of  a  confla- 
•«  gration  by  Ceres,  and  conveyed  to  Herrnione,  built  a  temple  to 
•«  that  goddefs,  who  -was  worfhipped  there  uadcr  the  name  of 
*;  Chthouia." 
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thofe  of  Juno  at  Samos,  Argos,  and  the  Prorncntory  of 
Lacinium.* 

They  likewife  offered  ftrangefacrifices  ;  thofe  of  Olym- 
pus I  mean  ;  f  and  they  celebrated  certain  fecret  myfte- 
ries,  among  which  thofe  of  Mithra,  continue  to  this  day, £ 
being  originally  instituted  by  them.  They  not  only  infult- 
tedthe  Romans  at  fea,  but  infefted  the  great  roads,  and 
plundered  the  villas  near  the  coaft  5  they  carried  off  Sex  - 
tilius  and  Bellinus,  two  praetors,  in  their  purple  robes, 
with  all  their  fervants  and  litfors.  They  feized  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antony,  a  man  who  had  been  honored  with  a  tri- 
umph, as  fhe  was  going  to  her  country  houfe,  and  he  was 
forced  to  pay  a  large  ranibm  for  her. 

But  the  molt  contemptuous  circumftance  of  all  was, 
that  when  they  had  taken  a  prifoner,  and  he  cried  out 
that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  told  them  his  name,  they  pre- 
tended to  be  Itruck  with  terror,  fmote  their  thighs,  and 
fell  upon  their  knees  to  afk  him  pardon.  The  poor  man 
feeing  them  thus  humble  themlelves  before  him,  thought 
them  in  earneft,  and  faid  he  would  forgive  them  ;  for 
fom^  were  fo  officious  as  to  put  on  his  fhdes,  and  others 
to  help  him  on  with  his  gown,  that  his  quality  might  no 
more  be  miftaken.  When  they  had  carried  on  this  farce, 
and  enjoyed  it  for  fome  time,  they  let  a  ladder  down  into 
the  fea,  and  bade  him  go  in  peace  ;  and  if  he  refufed  to 
do  it,  they  pufhed  him  orf  the  deck  and  drowned  him. 

Their  power  extended  over  the  whole  Tufcan  fea,  fo 
that  the  Romans  found  their  trade  and  navigation  entirely 
cut  off.  The  confequence  of  which  was,  that  their  mar- 
kets were  not  fupplied,  and  they  had  reafon  to  apprehend 
a  famine.  This  at  laft,  put  them  upon  fending  Pompey 
to  clear  the  fea  of  pirates.  Gabi'nius,  one  of  Pompey'sin'- 
timate  friends,  propofed  the  decree, j{    which  created  him, 

*  The  printed  text  gives  us  the  eironeous  reading  of  Le.-ca>num, 
but  two  manuscripts  give  us  Lacinium.  Livy  often  mentions  Juno 
Lacinia. 

t  Not  on  Mount  Olympus,  but  in  the  city  of  Olympus,  near 
Phalelis  in  Pamphylia,  which  was  one  of  the  receptacles  of  the  pi- 
rates.  What  fort  of  facrifices  they  uled  to  offer  there  is  not  known. 

%  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Feriians  worfhipped  Venus  un- 
der the  name  of  Mithres,  or  Mithra  -;  but  the  fun  is  worfhipped  in 
that  country. 

j|  This  law  was  m-ideinthe  year  of  Rome  686.  The  crafty  tri- 
bune when  he  propofed  it,  did  not  name  Pompey.  Pompey  was 
now  in  the  thirtyninth  year  of  his  age.  His  friend  Gabiniu.s  ai 
appears   from  Cicero,  w«  a  man  of  infamous  character. 
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not  admiral  but  monarch,  and  inVefted  him  with  abfolute 
power.  The  decree  gave  him  the  empire  of  the  fea  as 
far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  land  for  four 
hundred  furlongs  from  the  coafts.  There  were  few  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire  which  this  commiffion  did  not  take 
in  ;  and  the  mod  considerable  of  the  barbarous  nations, 
andmoft  powerful  kings,  were,  moreover,  comprehend- 
ed in  it.  Befide  this,  he  was  empowered  to  choofe  out  of 
the  fenators  fifteen  lieutenants,  to  ac.t  uader  him,  in  fuch 
districts,  and  with  fuch  authority  as  lie  mould  appoint. — . 
He  was  to  take  from  the  quaeftors,  and  other  public  re- 
ceivers, what  money  he  pleafed  and  equip  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  /ail.  The  number  of  marine  forces,  of  marin- 
ers and  rowers,  was  left  entirely  to  his  diicretion, 

When  this  decree  was  read  in  the  alterably,  the  people 
received  it  with  inconceivable  pleafure.  The  molt  refpec- 
table  part  of  the  lenate  faw,  indeed,  that  fuch  an  abfolute 
and  unlimited  power  was  above  envy,  but  they  confidered 
it  as  a  real  object  of  fear.  They  therefore  all,  except 
Casfar,  oppofed  its  palling  into  a  law.  He  was  for  it,  not 
out  of  regard  for  Porapey,  but  to  iniinnate  himfelfinto 
the  good  graces  of  the  people,  which  he  had  long  been 
courting.  The  reft  were  very  fevere  in  their  expreflions 
againlt  Pompey  ;  and  one  of  the  confuls  venturing  to 
fay,*  "  If  he  imitates  Romulus,  he  will  not  efcape  his 
"fate,"  was  in  danger  of  being  pulled  in  pieces  by  the 
populace. 

It  is  true,  when  Catulus  rofe  up  to  fpeakagainfl  the 
law,  out  of  reverence  for  his  perfon,  they  liftened  to  him 
with  great  attention.  After  he  had  freely  given  Pompey 
the  honor  that  was  his  due,  and  faid  much  in  his  praife, 
headvifedthemtofparehim,  and  not  to  expofefuchaman 
to  fo  many  dangers  ;  "  for  where  will  you  find  another," 
/aid  he,  •*  if  you  lofe  him  ?"  They  anfwered  with  one 
voice,  "  Yourfel-f."  Finding  his  arguments  had  no  effect, 
he  retired.  Then  Rofcius  mounted  the  ro/trum,  but 
not  a  man  would  give  ear  to  him.  However  he  made  figns 
to  them  with  his  fingers  that  they  fhould  not  appoint  Pom- 
pey alone,  but  give  him  a  colleague.  Incenfed  at  the 
propofal,  they  fet  up  fuch  a  Ihout,  that  a  crow  which, 
was  flying  over  the  forum,  was  ftunned  with  the  force  of 
it,  and  fell  down  among  the  crowd.     Hence  we  may  con- 

*  The  Confuls  of  this  year,  were  Calpurnius  Pifo,  and  Acilius 
Glabrio. 
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elude,  that  when  birds  fall  on  fuch  occasions,  it  is  not  be- 
caufe  the  ah-  is  fo  divided  with  the  fhock  as  to  leave  a 
vacuum,  but  rather  becaufe  the  found  ftrikes  them  like  a 
blow,  when  it  alcends  with  fuch  force,  and  produces  fo 
violent  an  agitation. 

The  aiTembly  broke  up  that  day,  without  coming  to 
any  refolution.  When  the  day  came  that  they  were  to 
give  their  fuftrages,  Pompey  retired  into  the  country  ; 
and  on  receiving  information  that  the  decree  was  patted, 
he  returned  to  the  city  by  night,  to  prevent  the  envy 
which  the  multitudes  of  people  coming  to  meet  him, 
would  have  excited.  Next  morning  at  break  of  day  he 
made  his  appearance,  and  attended  the  facrifice.  After 
which,  he  fummoned  an  affembly,  and  obtained  a  grant  of 
almoft  as  much  more  as  the  firft  decree  had  given  him. 
He  was  empowered  to  fit  out  five  hundred  galleys,  and  to 
raife  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  foot, 
and  five  thoufand  horfe.  Twentyfoiir  fenators  were  fe- 
lecled,  who  had  all  been  generals  or  praetors,  and  were 
appointed  his  lieutenants  ;  and  he  had  two  quaeftors  given 
him.  As  the  price  of  provisions  fell  immediately,  the 
people  were  greatly  pleafed,  and  it  gave  them  occallon  to 
fay,  "  The  very  name  of  Pompey  had  terminated  the  war." 

However,  in  purfuance  of  his  charge,  he  divided  the 
whole  Mediterranean  into  thirteen  parts,  appointing  a  lieu- 
tenant for  each,  and  aligning  him  a  fquadron.  By  thus 
{rationing  his  fleets  in  all  quarters,  heenclofed  the  pirates 
as  it  were  in  a  net,  took  great  numbers  of  them,  and 
brought  them  into  harbor.  Such  of  their  veflels  as  had 
difperfed  and  made  off  in  time,  or  could  efcapethe  gener- 
eral  chafe,  retired  to  Cilicia,  like  fo  many  bees  into  ahive. 
Againft  thefe  he  propofed  to  go  himfelf  with  fixty  of  his 
beft  galleys  ;  but  firft  he  refolved  to  clear  the  Tufcan  (est, 
and  the  coafls  of  Africa,  Sardinia,  Corfica,  and  Sicily  of 
all  piratical  adventurers  ;  which  he  affected  in  forty  days, 
by  his  own  indefatigable  endeavors  and  thofe  of  his  lieu- 
tenants. But,  as  theconful  Pifo  was  indulging  his  malig- 
nity at  home,  in  wafting  his  (lores  and  discharging  his  fea- 
men,  he  fent  his  fleet  round  to  Brundufium,  and  went 
himfelf  by  land  through  Tufcany  to  Rome. 

As  foon  as  the  people  were  informed  of  his  approach, 
they  went  in  crowds  to  receive  him,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  had  done  a  few  days  before,  to  conduit  him  on  hk 
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way.  Their  extraordinary  joy  was  owing  to  the  fpeed 
with  which  he  had  executed  his  commiflion,  fo  far  beyond 
all  expectation,  and  to  the  fuperabundant  plenty  which 
reigned  in  the  markets.  For  this  reafon  Pifo  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  depofed  from  the  confuifhip,  and  Gabinius 
had  a  decree  ready  drawn  up  for  that  purpofe,  but  Pom- 
pey  would  not  fuffer  him  to  propofe  it.  On  the  contrary 
his  fpeech  to  the  people  was  full  of  candor  and  modera- 
tion ;  and  when  he  had  provided  fuch  things  as  he  want- 
ed, he  went  to  Brundufium,  and  put  to  fea  again.  Though 
he  was  ftraitened  for  time,  and  in  his  hafte  failed  by  ma- 
ny cities  without  calling,  yet  he  flopped  at  Athens.  He 
entered  the  town  and  facrificed  to  the  gods  ;  after  which 
he  addreffed  the  people  and  then,  prepared  to  reembark 
immediately.  As  he  went  out  of  the  gate  he  obferved 
two  inlcriptions,  each  comprifed  one  line. 

That  within  the  gate  was — 

But  know  ihyfelf  a  man,  and  be  a  god. 

That  without — 

We  wifn'd,  \ve  faw  ;  we  lov'd  and  we  adcr'd. 

Some  of  the  pirates  who  yet  traverfed  the  feas,  made 
their  fubmiflion  ;  and  as  he  treated  them  in  a  humane 
manner,  when  he  had  them  and  their  ihips  in  his  power, 
others  entertained  hopes  of  mercy,  andavoidingthe  other 
officers,  furrendered  themfelves  to  Pompey,  togetherwith 
their  wives  and  children.  He  fpared  them  all  ;  and  it 
was  principally  by  their  means  that  he  found  out  and 
took  a  number  who  were  guilty  of  unpardonable  crimes, 
and  therefore  had  concealed  themfelves. 

Still ,  however,  there  remained  a  great  number,  and  in- 
deed the  mo  ft  powerful  part  of  thefe  corfairs,  who  fent 
their  families,  treafures,  and  all  ufelefs  hands,  intocaftles 
and  fortiried  towns  upon  Mount  Taurus.  Then  they 
manned  their  ihips,  and  waited  for  Pompey  at  Coracefium, 
in  Cilicia.  A  battle  enfued,  and  the  pirates  were  defeat- 
ed ;  after  which  they  retired  into  the  fort.  But  they  had 
not  been  long  befieged  before  they  capitulated,  and  fur- 
rendered- themfelves,  together  with  the  cities  and  illands 
which  they  had  conquered  and  fortified,  and  which  by 
their  works,  as  well  as  fituation,  were   almofi  impregna- 
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ble.     Thus  the  war  was  finifhed,  and  the  whole  force  of 
the  pirates  deftroyed,  within  three  months  at  the  farthefl. 

Befide  the  other  veffels,  Pompey  took  ninety  fhips  with 
beaks  of  brafs  ;  and  the  prifoners  amounted  to  tvventv 
thoufand.  He  did  not  choofe  to  put  them  to  death,  and 
at  the  fame  time  he  thought  it  wrong  to  fuller  them  to 
difperfe,  becaufe  they  were  not  only  numerous,  but  war- 
like.and  neceflitous,  and  therefore  would  probably  knit 
again  and  give  future  trouble.  He  reflected,  that  man 
by  nature  is  neither  a  lavage  nor  an  unfoeial  creature  ;  and 
when  he  becomes  fo,  it  is  by  vices  contrary  to  nature  ; 
vet  even  then  he  maybe  humanized  by  changing  his  place 
of  abode,  and  accuftoming  him  to  a  new  manner  of  life  ; 
as  beads  that  are  naturally  wild,  put  off  their  lieicenefs, 
when  they  are  kept  in  a  domeftic  way.  For  this  reafon 
he  determined  to  remove  the  pirates  to  a  great  diflance 
from  the  fea,  and  bring  them  to  tafte  the  iweets  of  civil 
life,  by  living  in  cities,  and  by  the  culture  of  the  ground, 
He  placed  fame  of  them  in  the  little  towns  of  Cilicia, 
which  were  almoft  defolate,  and  which  received  them  with 
pleafure,  becaufe  at  the  fame  time  he  gave  them  an  addi- 
tional proportion  of  lands.  He  repaired  the  city  of  Soli,* 
which  had  lately  bee;i  difmantled  and  deprived  of  its  in- 
habitants by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  peopled  it 
with  a  number  of  thefe  corfairs.  The  remainder  which 
was  a  confjderable  body,  lie  planted  in  Dyma,  a  city  oi- 
Achaia,  which,  though  it  had  a  large  and  fruitful  territo- 
ry, was  in  want  of  inhabitants. 

Such  as  looked  upon  Pompey  with  envy,  found  fault 
with  thefe  proceedings  ;  but  his  conduct  with  refpect  to 
Metellus  in  Crete,  was  not  agreeable  to  his  belt  friends. 
This  was  a  relation  of  that  Metellus  who  commanded  in 
conjunction  with  Pompey  in  Spain,  and  he  had  beenfent 
into  Crete  fome  time  before  Pompey  was  employed  in  this 
war.  For  Crete  was  the  fecond  nurfery  of  pirates  after 
Cilicia.  Metellus'had  deftroyed  manynefts  cf  them  there, 
and  the  remainder,  who  were  befieged  by  him  at  this 
time,  addreffed  themfeives  to  Pompey  as  fuppliants,  and 
invited  him  into  the  ifland,  as  included  in  his  commifiion, 
and  falling  within  the  diftance  he  had  a  right  to  carry 
his  arms  from  the  fea.     He  liftened  to  their  application, 

*  He  called  it  after  his  own  name  Pompeiopoljs. 
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and  by  letter  enjoined  Metellus  to  take  no  farther  fteps- 
in  the  war.  At  the  lame  time  he  ordered  the  cities  of 
Crete  not  to  obey  Metellus,  but  Lucius  Octavius,  one  of 
his  own  lieutenants,  whom  he  fent  to  take  the  command. 
Octavius  went  in  among  the  befieged,  and  fought  on 
their  fide.  A  circumftance  which  rendered  Pompey  not 
only  odious,  but  ridiculous.  For  what  could  be  more 
abfurb,  than  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  fo  blinded  by  his  envy 
and  jealoufy  of  Metullus,  as  to  lend  his  name  and  author- 
ity to  a  crew  of  profligate  wretches,  to  be  ufed  as  a  kind 
of  amulet  to  defend  them  ?  Achilles  was  not  thought  to 
behave  like  a  man,  but  like  a  frantic  youth  carried  away 
by  an  extravagant  paffion  for  fame,  when  he  made  figns 
to  his  troops  not  to  touch  Hector,' 

Left  fome  ftrong  arm  mould  match  the  glorious  prize 
Before  Pel  ides ■ 

But  Pompey  fought  for  the  common  enemies  of  man- 
kind, in  order  to  deprive  a  praetor,  who  was  laboring  to 
deftroy  them,  of  the*  honors  of  a  triumph.  Metellus, 
however,  purfued  his  operations,  till  he  took  the  pirates 
and  put  them  all  to  death.  As  for  Octavius,  he  expofed 
him  in  the  camp  as  an  object  of  contempt,  and  loaded  him 
with  reproaches,  after  which  he  aifmifled  him. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  that  the  war  with 
the  pirates  was  finifhed,  and  that  Pompey  was  beftowing 
h\s  leifure  upon  vititing  the  cities,  Manlius,  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  propofed  a  decree  which  gave  him 
ali  the  provinces  and  forces  under  the  command  of  Lu- 
rullus,  adding  likewife  Bithynia,  which  was  then  govern- 
ed by  Glabrio.  It  directed  him  to  carry  on  the  war  a« 
gainft  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  ;  for  which  purpofe  he 
was  alfo  to  retain  his  naval  command.  This  was  fubje6t- 
ing  at  once  the  whole  Roman  empire  to  one  man.  For, 
the  provinces  which  the  former  decree  did  not  give  him, 
the  Phrygia,  Lyconia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  the 
Upper  Colchis,  and  Armenia,  were  granted  by  this,  to- 
gether with  all  the  forces,  which,  under  Lucullus,  had 
defeated  Mithridates  and  Tigranes. 

By  this  law,  Lucullus  was  deprived  of  the  honors  he 
had  dearly  earned,  and  had  a  perfon  to  fucceed  him  in  his 
triumph  rather  than  in  the  war  ;  but  that  was  not  the 
thing  which  affected  the  patricians  moil.  They  were  per- 
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fuaded,  indeed,  that  Lucullus  was  treated  with  injuftice 
and  ingratitude  ;  but  it  was  a  much  more  painful  circiim- 
ftance,  to  think  of  a  power  in  the  hands  of  Pompey,  which 
they  could  call  nothing  but  a  tyranny.*  They  therefore 
exhorted  and  encouraged  each  other  to  oppofe  the  law,  and 
maintain  their  liberty.  Yet  when  the  time  came,  their 
fear  of  the  people  prevailed,  and  no  one  fpokeon  the  oc- 
cafion  hut  Catulus.  He  urged  many  arguments  againft: 
the  bill  ;  andwhen  he  found  they  had  no  effect  upon  the 
commons,  he  addrefled  himfelf  to  the  fenators,  and  called 
upon  them  many  times  from  the^roftrum,  "  To  feek  fome 
'*'  mountain,  as  their  anceltors  had  done,  fome  rock  whith- 
"  er  they  might  fly  for  the  prefervation  of  liberty." 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  bill  was  pa  fled  by  all 
the  tribes,  j  and  almorf  the  fame  univerfal  authority  con  - 
re)  red  upon  Pompey  in  his  abfence,  which  Sylla  did  not 
gain  but  by  thelword,  and  by  carrying  war  into  the  bow- 
els of  his  country.  When  Pompey  received  the  letters 
which  notified  his  high  promotion,  and  his  friends,  who 
happened  to  be  by,  congratulated  him  on  the  occafion, 
he  is  laid  to  have  knit  his  brows,  fmote  his  thigh,  and  ex- 
preiTed  himfelf  as  if  he  was  already  overburdened  and 
wearied  with  the  weight  of  power  :%  .  "  Alas !  is  there  no 
-'end  of  my  conflicts?  How  much  better  would  it  have 
-'•  been  to  be  one  of  the  undiftinguifhed  many,  than  to  be 
"'  perpetually  engaged  in  war  >  Shall  I  never  be  able  to 
"  fly  from  envy  to  a  rural  retreat,  to  domefric  happineis, 
"  and  conjugal  endearments  ?"  Even  his  friends  were  un- 
able to  bear  the  diinmulation  of  this  fpeech.  They  knew 
that  the  flame  of  his  native  ambition  and  luft  of  power 
was  blown  uplo  a  greater  height  by  the  difference  he  had 

*  {!  We  have  then  got  at  lafl,"  faid  i hey ,  ««  a  Sovereign  ;  the  re- 
"public  is  changed  into  a  monarchy;  the  feivices  of  Lucullus, 
,cthe  honor  of  Glabrio  and  Marcius,  two  zealous  and  worthy  fea- 
li  ators,  are  to  be  Sacrificed  to  the  promotion  of  Pompey.  Sylla' 
4;  never  carried   his  tyranny  lb  far." 

+  Two  great  men  ipoke  in  favor  of  the  law,  namely,  Cicero  and  • 
Csefar.      Tne  former  aimed  at  the  confulate,  which  Pompey's  par- 
ty could  more  eafily  procure   him,  than  .that  of  Catulus  and  the- 
fenate.     As    for  Caefar,  he  was  delighted   to  fee  the  people  in  fen  g- 
blylofe  that  republican  fpirit  and  love  of  liberty  which  mightone 
day  obflyruft  the  vait  defigns  he  had  already  formed. 

|  Is  it  pofnble  to  read  this,  without  recollecting  the  fimilar  cha-* 
rafter  of  cur  Richard  the  Third  ? 
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with  Lucullus,  and  that  he  rejoiced  the  more  in  the  pre- 
ient  preference,  on  that  account. 

His  actions  foon  unmafked  the  man.  He  caufed  public 
notice  to  be  given  in  all  places  within  his  commiflion,  that 
the  Roman  troops  were  to  repair  to  him,  as  well  as  the 
kings  and  princes  their  allies.  Wherever  he  went,  he 
annulled  the  acts  of  Lucullus,  remitting  the  fines  he  had 
impofed,  and  taking  away  the  rewards  he  had  given.  In 
fhort,  he  omitted  no  means  to  (how  the  partizans  of  that 
general,  that  all  his  authority  was  gone. 

Lucullus,  of  courfe,  complained  of  this  treatment ;  and 
their  common  friends  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
belt  for  them  to  come  to  an  inerview  ;  accordingly  they 
met  in  Galatia.  As  they  had  both  given  diftinguifhed 
proofs  ofAmilitary  merit,  theiiffcrs  had  entwined  the  rods 
of  each  with  laurel.  Lucullus  had  marched  through  a 
country  full  of  flourifhing  groves,  but  Pompey's  route  was 
dry  and  barren,  without  the  ornament  or  advantage  of 
woods.  His  laurels,  therefore  were  parched  and  wither- 
ed ;  which  the  fervants  of  Lucullus  no  fooner  obferved, 
than  (hey  freely  fupplied  them  with  frefh  ones,  and  crown- 
ed his  fafces  with  them.  This  feemed  to  be  an  omen  that 
Pompey  would  bear  away  the  honors  and  rewards  of  Lu- 
cullus' s  victories.  Lucullus  had  been  conful  before 
Pcmpey,  and  was  the  older  man,  but  Pompey's  two  tri- 
umphs gave  him  the  advantage  in  point  of  dignity. 

Their  interview  had  at  firft  the  face  of  great  politenefs 
and  civility.  They  began  with  mutual  compliments  and 
congratulations  ;  but  they  foon  loft  fight  even  of  candor 
and  moderation  ;  they  proceeded  to  abufive  language  j 
Pompey  reproaching  Lucullus  with  avarice,  and  Lucullus 
accufiug  Pompey  of  an  infatiable  lull  of  power  ;  infomuch, 
lhat  their  friends  found  it  difficult  to  prevent  violence. 
After  this,  Lucullus  gave  his  friends  and  followers  lands 
in  Galatia,  as  a  conquered  country,  and  made  other  con- 
fiderable  grants.  But  Pompey,  who  encamped  at  a  little 
diftance  from  him,  declared  he  would  not  fuffer  his  orders 
to  be  carried  into  execution,  and  feduced  all  his  foldiers, 
except  fixteen  hundred,  who,  he  knew,  were  fo  mutinous 
that  they  would  be  as  unferviceable  to  him  as  they  had 
been  ill  affected  to  their  old  general.  Nay,  he  fcrupled 
not  to  difparage  the  conduct  of  Lucullus,  and  to  reprefent 
his  actions  in  a  defpicable  light.     "  The  battles  of  Lucul- 
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"  lus,"  he  faid,  "  were  only  mock  battles,  and  he4iad 
"  fought  with  nothing  but  the  fhadows  of  kings  ;  but  that 
"  it  was  left  for  him  to  contend  with  real  (trength,  and 
w  well  difciplined  armies  ;  fince  Mithridates  had  betaken- 
"  himfelf  to  fwords  and  fhields,  and  knew  how  to  make 
il  proper  ufe  of  his  cavalry." 

On  the  other  hand,  LucuHus  defended  himfelf  by  ob- 
ferving,  "  That  it  was  nothing  new  to  Pompey  to  fight 
"  with  phantoms  and  fhadows  of  war  ;  for,  like  adafiard- 
"  ly  bird,  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  prey  upoa  thole 
•'  whom  he  had  not  killed,  and  to  tear  the  poor  remains 
"  of  a  dying  oppofition.  Thus  he  had  arrogated  to  him- 
"  felf  the  conquefts  of  Sertorius,  of  Lepidus,  and  Sparta- 
"  cus,  which  originally  belonged  to  Metellus,  to  Catulus^ 
"  and  Craffus.  Confequently,  he  did  not  wonder  that  he 
**  was  come  to  claim  the  honor  of  finiihing  the  wars  ot 
"  Armenia  and  Pontus,  after  he  had  thruft  himfelf  into 
"  the  triumph  over  the  fugitive  (laves. " 

In  a  little  time  LucuHus  departed  for  Rome  ;  and 
Pompey  having  fe cured  the  fea  from  Phoenicia  to  the  Bof- 
phorus,  marched  in  queft  of  Mithridates,  who  had  aa 
army  of  thirty  thoufancl  foot,  and  two  thoufand  horfe, 
but  durft  not  ftand  an  engagement.  That  prince  was  in 
poffeffion  of  a  ftrong  and  fecure  pofl  upon  a  mountain, 
which  he  quitted  upon  Pompey's  approach,  becaufe  it 
was  deftitute  of  water.  Pompey  encamped  in  the  fame 
place  ;  and  conjecturing  from  the  nature  of  the  plants  and 
the  crevices  in  the  mountain,  that  fprings  might  be  found, 
he  ordered  a  number  of  wells  to  be  dug,  and  the  camp  was 
in  a  (hort  time  plentifully  fupplied  with  water.*  JHe  was 
not  a  little  furprifed  that  this  did  not  occur  to  Mithri- 
dates during  the  whole  time  of  his  encampment  there. 

After  this,  Pompey  followed  him  to  his  new  camp,  and 
drew  a  line  of  circumvallation.  round  him.  Mithradites 
flood  a  fiege  of  forty  five  days,  after  which  he  found  means 
to  (teal  off  with  his  bed  troops,  having  firft  killed  all  the 
fick,  and  fuch  as  could  be  of  nofervice.  Pompey  over- 
took him  near  the  Euphrates,  and  encamped  over  againft 
him  ;  but  fearing  he  might  pafs  the  river  unperceived, 
he  drew  out  his  troops  at  midnight.  At  that  time  Mith- 
ridates is  faid  to  have  had  a  dream  prefigurative  of  what 

*  Paulus    ./Emilius  had  done  the  fame  thing  long  before  in  the 
Macedonian    war, 
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was  to  be fal  him.  He  thought  he  was  upon  the  Pontic 
Sea,  failing  with  a  favorable  wind,  and  in  fight  of  the 
Bofphorus  ;  {o  that  he  felicitated  his  friends  in  the  fhip, 
like  a  man  perfectly  fafe,  and  already  in  harbor.  But 
fuddenly  he  beheld  himfelf  in  the  molt  deftitute  condition 
fwimming  upon  a  piece  of  wreck.  While  he  was  in  all 
the  agitation  which  this  dream  produced,  his  friends 
awaked  him  and  told  him  that  Pompey  was  at  hand.  He 
was  now  under  a  neceflity  of  fighting  for  his  camp.,  and 
his  generals  drew  up  the  forces  with  all  poflible  expedi- 
tion. 

Pompey  feeing  them  prepared,  was  loth  to  rifk  a  battle 
inthedark.  He  thought  it  fufficient  to  ftirround  them,- 
fo  as  to  prevent  their  flight  ;  and  what  inclined  him  ftill 
more  to  wait  for  daylight,  was  the  confideration  that  his 
troops  were  much  better  than  the  enemy's.  However,  the 
oldell  of  his  officers  entreated  him  to  proceed  immediately 
to  the  attack,  and  at  lad  prevailed.  It  was  not  indeed 
very  dark,  for  the  moon,  though  near  her  fetting,  gave 
light  enough  to  drftinguifh  objects.  But  it  was  a  great 
difadvantage to  the.  king's  troops,  that  the  moon  was  fo 
low,  and  on  the  backs  of  the  Romans  ;  becaufe  fhe  pro- 
jected their  ihadows  fo  far  before  them,  that  the  enemy 
could  form  no  juft  eftimate  of  the  diftances,  but  thinking 
them  at  hand,  .threw  their  javelins  before  they  could  do 
the  lead  execution. 

The  Romans  perceiving  their  mifrake,  advanced  to  the 
charge  with  all  the  alarm  of  voices.  The  enemy  were  in 
fuch  a  confternation  that  they  made  not  the  lead  (land, 
and,  in  their  flight,  vaft  numbers  were  {lain.  They  loft 
above  ten  thou  fan  d  men,  and  their  camp  was  taken.  As 
for  Mithridates,  he  broke  through  the  Romans  with  eight 
hundred  horfe,  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement. — 
That. corps  however,  did  not  follow  him  far  before  they 
difperfed,  and  left  him  with  only  three  of  his  people  ; 
one  of  which  was  his  concubine  Hypficratia,  a  woman  of 
luch  a  mafculine  and  daring  fpirit,  that  the  king  ufed  to 
call  her  Hypficrates.  She  then  rode  a  Perlian  horfe,  and 
was  d  re  (Ted  in  a  man's  habit,  of  the  fafhion  of  that  na- 
tion. She  complained  not  in  the  lead  of  the  length  of 
the  march  ;  and  befide  that  fatigue,  fhe  waited  on  the 
king  and  took  care  of  his  horfe,   till   they  reached  the 
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caftle  of  Inora,*  where  the  king's  treafure  and  his  moil 
valuable  moveables  were  deposited.  Mithridates  took  out 
thence  many  rich  robes,  and  beftowed  them  on  thofe  who 
repaired  to  him  after  their  flight.  He  furnifhed  each  oi 
his  friends, -too,  with  a  quantity  of  poifon,  that  none  of 
them,  againft  their  will,  might  come  alive  into  the  ene- 
my's hands. 

From  Inora  his  defign  was  to  go  to  Tigranes  in  Arme- 
nia. But  Tigranes  had  given  up  the  caufe,  and  fet  a  price 
of  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  talents  upon  his  head.  He 
therefore  changed  his  route,  and  having  parTed  the  head 
of  the  Euphrates,  directed  his  flight  through  Colchis. 

In  the  mean  time,  Pompey  entered  Armenia,  upon  the 
invitation  of  young  Tigranes,  who  had  revolted  from  his 
father,  and  was  gone  to  meet  the  Roman  general  at  the 
river  Araxes.  This  river  takes  its  rife  near  the  lource  of 
the  Euphrates,  but  bends  its  courfeeaftward,  and  empties 
itfelf  into  the  Cafpian  fea.  Pompey  and  young  Tigranes, 
in  their  march,  received  the  homage  of  the  cities  through 
which  they  paffed.  As  for  Tigranes,  the  father,  he  had 
been  lately  defeated  by  Lucullus  ;  and  now  being  in- 
formed that  Pompey  was  of  a  mild  and  humane  difpofi- 
tion,  he  received  a  Roman  garrifon  into  his  capital  ;  and 
taking  his  friends  and  relations  with  him,  went  to  furren- 
der  himfelf.  Ashe  rode  up  to  the  intrenchments,  two 
of  Pompey's  liflors  came  and  ordered  him  to  difmount, 
and  enter  on  foot  ;  alluring  him  that  no  man  was  ever 
feen  on  horfeback  in  a  Roman  camp.  Tigranes  obeyed, 
and  even  took  off  his  fword,  and  gave  it  them.  As  i'oon 
as  he  came  before  Pompey,  he  pulled  off  his  diadem,  and 
attempted  to  lay  it  at  his  feet.  What  was  (till  worf'e,  he 
was  going  to  proilrate  himfelf  and  embrace  his  knees. 
But  Pompey  preventing  it,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
placed  him  on  one  fide  of  him,  and  his  (on  on  the  other, 
Then  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  father,  he  faid,  *'  As  to 
"  what  you  had  loft  before,  you  loft  it  to  Lucullus.  It 
"was  he  who  took  from  you  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Cilicia, 
"  Galatia,  and  Sophene.  But  what  you' kept  till  my 
"  time,  I  will  reftore  you,  on  condition  you  pay  the  Ro- 
"  mans  a  fine  of  fix   thoufand  tales ts  for  the  injury  you 

*  It  feems,  from  a  paffage  in  Strabo  (b.  xii.)  that  inftead  of  Ir.o* 
ra,  we  (hould  read  Sinoria  :  For  that  was  one  of  the  many  fortref- 
fes  Mithijdates  had  built  between  the  Greater  and  the  Lefs  Armenia^ 
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4C  have  done  them.     Your  fon    I  will  make  king  of  Sd- 
tl  phene." 

Tigranes  thought  himfelf  To  happy  in  thefe  terms,  and 
#n  finding  that  the  Romans  faluted  him  king,  that  in  the 
joy  of  his  heart  he  promifed  every  private  foldier  half  a 
mina,  every  centurion  ten  minus,  and  every  tribune  a  ta- 
lent. But  his  fon  was  little  pleafed  at  the  determination"; 
and  when  he  was  invited  to  fupper,  he  faid,  '*  He  had  no 
**  need  of  fuch  honors  from  Pompey  ;  for  he  could  find 
**  another  Roman."  Upon  this,  he  was  bound,  andre- 
ferved'  in  chains  for  the  'triumph.  Not  long  after  Phra- 
ates,  king  of  Parthia,  fent  to  demand  the  young  prince,  as 
his  fon  in  lav;,  and  to  propofe  that  Euphrates  fhould  be 
the  boundary  between  him  and  the  Roman  empire.  Pom- 
pey anfwered,  "  Tliat  Tigranes  was  certainly  nearer  to  his 
"  father,  than  his  father  in  law  ;  and  as  for  the  boundary 
"  juftice  mould  direct  it.' ' 

When  he  had  dispatched  this  affair,  he  left  Afraniusto 
take  care  of  Armenia,  and  marched  himfelf  to  the  coun- 
tries" bordering  on  mount  Caucafus,  through  which  he 
muft  necefTarJIy  pafs,  in  fearch  of  Mithridates.  The  Al- 
banians and  Iberiins  are  the  principal  nations  in  thojfe 
parts.  The  Iberian  territories  touch  upon  the  Mofchian 
mountains  and  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  j  the  Albanians 
itretch  more  to  the  earl,  and  extend  to  the  Cafpian  Sea. 
The  Albanians  at  fir  ft  granted  Pompey  a  palTage  :  But  as 
winter  overtook  him  in  their  dominions,  they  took  the  op- 
portunity of  the  Saturnalia,  which  the  PvOmans  cbferve 
religiouily  to  aiTemble  their  forces  to  the  number  of  forty 
thoufand  men,  with  a  refolution  to  attack  them  ;  and  for 
that  purpofe  paffed  the  Cyrnus.*  The  Cyrnus  rifes  in 
the  Iberian  mountains,  and  being  joined  in  its  courfe  by 
the  Araxes  from  Armenia,  it  discharges  itfelf  by  twelve 
mouths,  into  the  Cafpian  Sea.  Some  fay,  the  Araxes 
does  not  run  into  it,f  but  has  a  feparate  channel,  and 
empties  itfelf  near  it  into  the  fame  fea. 

Pompey  fuftered  them  to  pals  the  river,  though  it  was 
in  his  power  to  have  hindered  it ;  and  when  they  were  all 
got  over,  he  attacked  and  routed  them,  and  killed  great 

*  Strabo  and  Pliny  call  this  river  Cyrus,  and  fo  Plutarch  proba* 
fc>!y  wrote  it. 

+  This  is  Strabo's  opinion,  in  which  h;  is  followed  by  th* 
modern  geographers.. 
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lumbers  on  the  /pot.  Their  king  fent  ambaffadors  to 
ipeak  For  mercy  ;  upon  which  Pompey  forgave  him  the 
violence  he  had  offered, and  entered  into  alliance  with  him. 
This  done,  he  marched  againft  the  Iberians,  who  were  e- 
qually  numerous  and  more  warlike,  and  who  were  very 
defirous  to  fignalize  their  zeal  for  Mithridates,  by  repulf- 
ing  Pompey.  The  Iberians  were  never  fubject  to  the 
Medcs  cr  Perfians  ;  they  efcaped  even  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  becauie  Alexander  was  obliged  to  leave  Hyrcania 
in  hafle.  Pompey,  however,  defeated  this  people  too,  in 
a  great  battle,  in  which  he  killed  no  lefs  than  nine  thou- 
sand, aid  tock  above  ten  thoufand  prifoners. 

After  this,  he  threw  himfelf  into  Colchis  ;  and  Servili- 
«s  carne  awd  joined  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phafis,  with 
the  fleet  appointed  to  guard  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  purfuit 
of  Mithridates  was  attended  with  great  difficulties,  for  he 
had  concealed  himfelf  among  the  nations  fettled  about  the 
Bofphorus  and  the  Pal  us  Maeotis.  Befides,  news  was 
brought  Pompey  that  the  Albanians  had  revolted,  and 
taken  up  arms  again.  The  defireof  revenge  determined 
him  to  march  back  and  chaftife  them.  But  it  was  with 
infinite  trouble  and  danger  that  he  patTed  the  Cyrnus  a- 
gain,  the  barbarians  having  fenced  it  on  their  fide  with 
palliiades  all  along  the  banks.  And  when  he  was  over  he 
had  a  large  country  to  traverfe,  which  afforded  no  wa- 
ter. This  laft  difficulty  he  provided  againft,  by  filling  ten 
thoufand  bottles  ;  and  pwrfuing  his  march,  he  found  the 
enemy  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Abas,*  to  the 
number  of  fixty  thoufand  foot,  and  twelve  thoufand  horfe, 
but  many  of  them  ill  armed,  and  provided  with  nothing 
of  the  defenfive  kind  but  fkins  of  beafts. 

They  were  commanded  by  the  king's  brother,  named 
Cofis  ;  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  fingled  out 
Pompey,  and  ru(hi<ngin  upon  him,  (truck  his  javelin  into 
the  joints  of  his  breafiplate.  Pompey,  in  return,  run  him 
through  with  his  fpear,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  fpot.  It 
is  faid  that  the  Amazons  came  to  the  affiftance  ol  the  bar- 
barisms, from  the  mountains  near  the  river  Thermodon, 
had  fought  in  this  battle.  The  Romans  among  the  plun- 
der of  the  field,  did,    indeed,   meet  with  bucklers  in  the 

*  This  river  takes  its  rife -hi  the  mountains  of  Albania,  snd  falls 
into  the  Cafpian  Sea.      Ptolemy  calls  it  Albanus. 
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form  of  a  halfmoon,  and  fuch  bufkins  as  the  Amazons 
wore  ;  but  there  was  not  the  body  of  a  woman  found  a- 
mong  the  dead.  They  inhabit  that  part  of  Mount  Cau- 
cams  which  ftretches  towards  the  Hyrcanian  Sea,  and  are 
not  next  neighbors  to  the  Albanians  ;*  for  Gelre  and  Le- 
ges lie  between  ;  but  they  meet  that  people,  and  fpend 
two  months  with  them  every  year  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thermodon  :  After  which  they  retire  to  their  own  coun- 
try, where  they  live  without  the  company  of  men. 

After  this  action,  Pompey  defigned  to  make  his  way  to 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  march  by  its  coafts  into  Hyrcania  ;f 
but  he  found  the  number  of  venomous  ferpents  fo  trouble- 
fome,  that  he  was  forced  to  return,  when  three  days  march 
more  would  have  carried  him  as  far  as  he  propofed.;}; — 
The  next  route  he  took  was  into  Armenia  the  Lefs,  where 
he  gave  audience  to  ambafladors  from  the  kings  of  the 
Elymaeans  |j  andMedes,  and  difmifled  them  with  letters 
expreilive  of  his  regard.  Mean  time  the  king  of  Parthia 
had  entered  Gordyene,  and  was  doing  infinite  damage  to 
the  fubjetts  of  Tigranes.  Againft  him  Pompey  fent  A- 
iranius,  who  put  him  to^the  rout,  and  purfued  him  as  far 
as  the  province  of  Arbelis. 

Among  all  the  concubines  of  Mithridates  that  were 
brought  before  Pompey,  he  touched  not  one,  but  fent  them 
to  their  parents  or  hufbands  ;  for  raoft  of  them  were  ei- 
ther daughters  or  wives  of  the  great  officers  and  principal 
perfons  of  the  kingdom.  But  Stratonice,  who  was  the  firft 
favorite,  and  had  the  care  of  a  fort  where  the  befl:  part 
of  the  king's  treafure  was  lodged,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  old  mufician.     She  fung  one  evening  to  Mithridates 

*  The  Albanian  forces,  according  to  Strabo,  were  numer-^is,  but 
ill  difciplined.  Their  ofxenfive  weapons  were  darts  and  arrow;, 
and  their  defenfive  armor  was  made  of  the  (kins  of  beads. 

•j" — 'JLhavvsiv  itu  rnv'fpaocnocv  kxi  Kourma,  aXuetcrciY.  ■■■  ■ 
Plutarch  mentions  the  Cafpian  Sea  after  Hyrcania.  But  as  that  fea 
lies  very  near  Albania,  there  was  no  necefJity  for  Pompey  to  go 
through  Hyrcania  to  it.  PerhapsPlutarch  meant  the  other  extrem- 
ity of  the  Cafpian  Sea, 

J  T^ov  b$ov  vt^e^uv  ct7rsa%wi.  The  former  Englifh  tranfiator 
erroneoufly  renders  this,  was  forced  to  retreat  after  three  days  march. 

||  Strabo'(\ib.  xvi.)  places  the  Elymasans  in  that  part  of  Affyria 
which  borders  upon  Media,  and  mentions  three  provinces  belong- 
ing to  them,  Gabiane,  Meffabatice,  and  Corbiane.  He  adds  that 
they  were  powerful  enough  to  refuie  fubmiffion  to  the  kin  of 
Parthia. 
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at  an  entertainment,  and  as  he  was  ib  much  pleafed  with 
her  that  he  took  her  to  his  bed  tl*at  night,  and  fent  the 
old  man  home  in  no  very  good  humor,  becaufe  he  had  tak- 
en his  daughter,  without  condefcending  to  fpeak  one  kind 
word  to  him.  But  when  he  waked  next  morning,  he  faw 
tables  covered  with  veflels  of  gold  and  filver,  a  great  re- 
tinue of  eunuchs  and  pages,  who  offered  him  choice  of 
rich  robes,  and  before  his  gate  a  horfe  with  fuch  magni- 
ficent furniture,  as  is  provided  for  thofe  who  are  called 
the  king's  friends.  All  this  he  thought  nothing  but  an 
infuit  and  burlefque  upon  him,  and  therefore  prepared  for 
flight;  but  the  fervants  (topped  him,  and  allured  him, 
that  the  king  had  given  him  the  houfe  of  a  rich  nobleman 
lately  deceafed,  and  that  what  he  faw  was  only  the  firil 
fruits — a  fmall  earneft  of  the  fortune  he  intended  him. 
At  laft  he  iuffered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  that  the  fcene 
was  not  vifionary^  he  put  on  the  purple,  and  mounted 
the  horfe,  and,  as  he  rode  through  the  city,  cried  out, 
'*  All  this  is  mine."  The  inhabitants,  of  courfe,  laughed 
at  him  and  he  told  them,  "  They  mould  not  be  furprifed 
"  at  this  behavior  of  his,  but  rather  wonder  that  he  did 
"  not  throw  ftones  at  them." 

■    From  fuch  a  glorious  fourcefprung  Stratovice. 

She  furrendered  to  Pompey  the  cattle,  and  made  him  ma- 
ny magnificent  prefents  ;  however,  he  took  nothing  but 
what  might  bean  ornament  to  the  folemnities  of  religion, 
and  add  luftre  to  his  triumph.  The  reft  he  defiredfhe 
would  keep  for  her  own  enjoyment.  In  like  manner, 
wtien  the  king  of  Iberia  fent  him  a  badftead,  a  table  and 
a  throne*  all  of  matly  gold,  and  begged  him  to  accept 
them  as  a  mark  of  his  regard,  he  bade  the  quaeftors  to  ap- 
ply them  to  the  purpofes  of  the  public  revenue. 

In  thecaftle  of  Caenon  he  found  the  private  papers  of 
Mithridates  ;  and  he  read  them  with  fome  pleafure,  be- 
caufe they  difcovered  that  prince's  real  character.  From 
thefe  memoirs  it  appeared,  that  he  had  taken  off  many 
perfons  by  poifon,  among  whom  were  his  own  fon  Aria- 
rathes  and  Alcaeus  of  Sardis.  His  pique  againft  the  lat- 
ter took  his  rife  merely  from  his  having  better  horfes  for 
the  race  than  he.  There  was  alfo  interpretations,  both 
of  his  own  dreams  and  thofe  of  his  wives;  andthelaf- 
civious  letters  which  had  paded  between  him  and  Mo> 

Vol.  IV.  H 
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nirae.  Theophanes  pretends  to  fay,  that  there  was  found 
among  thofe  papers  a  memorial  compofed  by  Rutilius,* 
exhorting  Mithridates  to  maffacre  all  the  Romans  in  Afia. 
But  mcft  people  believe  this  was  a  malicious  invention  of 
Theophanes,  to  blacken  Rutilius,. whom  probably  he  hat- 
ed, becaufe  he  was  a  perfect  contrail:  to  him  ;  or  it  might 
be  invented  by  Pompey,  whofe  father  was  reprefented  in 
Rutilius's  hiffories  as  one  of  the  worn1  of  men. 

From  Caenon,  Pompey  marched  to  Amifus  ;  where  his 
infatuating  ambition  put  him  upon  very  obnoxious  mea- 
fures.  He  had  cenlured  Lucullus  much  for  difpofing  of 
provinces  at  a  time  when  the  war  was  alive,  and  for  be- 
llowing other  considerable  gifts  and  honors,  which  con- 
querors life  to  grant  after  their  wars  are  abfolutely  termi- 
nated. And  yet  when  Mithridates  was  matter  of  the  Bof- 
phorus,  and  had  affembled  a  very  refpeftable  army  again, 
the  fame  Pompey  did  the  very  thing  he  had  cenfured. — 
As  if  he  had  finifhed  the  whole,  he  difpofed  of  govern- 
ments, and  diflributed  other  rewards  among  his  friends. 
On  that  occafion  many  princes  and  generals,  and  among 
them  twelve  barbarian  kings,  appeared  before  him  ;  and 
to  gratify  thofe  princes  when  he  wrote  to  the  king  of 
Parthia,  he  refufed  to  give  him  the  title  of  king  of  kings, 
by  which  he  was  ufually  addreffed. 

He  was  pafiionately  defirous  to  recover  Syria,  and  paf- 
fing  from  thence  through  Arabia,  to  penetrate  to  the  Red 
Sea,  that  he  might  go  on  conquering  every  way  to  the 
Ocean  which  furrounds  the  world.  In  Africa,  he  was  the 
firft  whofe  conquefts  extended  to  the  Great  Sea;  in  Spain 
he  ft  retched  the  Roman  dominions  to  the  Atlantic  ;  and 
in  his  late  purfuit  of  the  Albanians  he  wanted  but  little 
of  reaching  the  Hyrcanian  Sea.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
take  the  Red  Sea  too  into  the  circle  of  his  wars,  he  began 
his  march  ;  the  rather,  becaufe  he  law  it  difficult  to  hunt 
out  Mithridates  with  a  regular  force,  and  that  he  was  much 
harder  to  deal  with  in  his  flight  than  in  battle.  For  this 
reafon,  he  faid,  "  He  would  leave  him  a  ftronger  enemy 
«'  than  the  Romans  to  cope  with,  which  was  famine. "  In 
purfuance  of  this  intention,  he  ordered  a  number  of  mips 

*  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  was  conful  in  the  year  of  Rome  649.  Cic- 
ero gives  him  a  great  character.  He  was  afterwards  banifhed  into 
Afi;i,and  when  Sylla  recailed  him,  he  refuted  to  return.  He  wiote 
a. Roman  hiltory  in  Greek,  which  Appian  made  great  iiie  oL 
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to  cruife  about,  and  prevent  any  veffeis  from  entering  the 
Bofphorus  with  provifions  ;  and  that  death  mould  be  the 
punifhment  for  f'uch  as  were  taken  in  the  attempt. 

As  he  was  upon  his  march  with  the  beft  part  of  his 
army,  he  found  the  bodies  of  thofe  Romans,  who  fell  in 
the  unfortunate  battle  between  Triarius*  and  JVIithridates, 
frill  uninterred.  He  gave  them  an  honorable  burial  ; 
and  the  omiffion  of  it  feems  to  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  averfron  the  army  had  for  Lucullus. 

Proceeding  in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  he  fubdued  the 
Arabiaes  about  Mount  Amanus  by  his  lieutenant  Afra- 
nius,  and  defcended  himfelfinto  Syria;  which  he  con- 
verted into  a  Roman  province,  becaufe  it  had  no  lawful 
king.f  He  reduced  Judea,  and  took  its  king  Ariftoblus 
prifoner.  He  founded  fome  cities,  and  fet  others  free  ; 
punifhing  the  tyrants  who  had  enflaved  them.  But  mod  of 
his  time  was  fpent  in  administering  juftice,  andin  deciding 
the  difputes  between  cities  and  princes.  Where  he  could 
not  go  himfelf,  he  fent  his  friends  :  The  Armenians  and 
Parthians,  for  inftance,  having  referred  the  difference  they 
had  about  fome  territory,  to  his  decifion,  he  lent  three  ar- 
bitrators to  fettle  the  affair.  His  reputation  as  to  power 
was  great,  and  it  was  equally  refpeclable  as  to  virtue  and 
moderation.  This  was  the  thing  which  palliated  mofl 
of  his  faults,  and  thofe  of  his  minifters.  He  knew  not 
how  to  reftrain  or  punim  the  offences  of  thofe  he  employ- 
ed, but  he  gave  fo  gracious  a  reception  to  thofe  who  came 
to  complain  of  them,  that  they  went  away  not  ill  fatisfied 
with  all  they  had  fuffered  from  their  avarice  and  opprefiion* 

His  firft  favorite  was  Demetrius  his  enfranchifed  flave  5 
a  young  man,  who,  in  other  refpects,  did  not  want  under- 
standing, but  who  made  an  infolent  ufe  of  his  good  for- 
tune. They  tell  us  this  ftory  of  him  :  Cato  the  philofo- 
pher,  then  a  young  man,  but  already  celebrated  for  his 

*  Triarius  was  defeated  by  Mithridates  three  years  before  Pom- 
pey's  march  into  Syria.  He  had  tweatythree  tribunes,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  centurions  killed  in  that  battle  ;  and  his  camp  was 
taken. 

+  Pompey  took  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  killing  no  lefs  than 
twelve  thouland  Jews  in  the  aftion.  He  entered  the  temple  contra- 
ry to  their  law, but  had  the  moderation  not  to  touch  any  of  the  holy 
uteniils,  or  the  treafure  belonging  to  it.  Ariflobulus  prefented  him 
with  a  golden  vine,  valued  at  five  hundred  talents,  which  he  after- 
wards confecrated  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
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virtue  and  greatnefs  of  mind,  went  to  fee  Antioch,  when 
Pompey  was  not  there.  According  to  cuftom,  he  travelled 
©n  foot,  but  his  friends  accompanied  him  on  horfeback. 
When  he  approached  the  city,  he  faw  a  great  number  of 
people  before  the  gates,  all  in  white,  and  on  the  way  a 
troop  of  young  men  ranged  on  one  fide,  and  of  boys  on 
the  other.  This  gave  the  philofopher  pain  ;  for  he  thought 
it  a  compliment  intended  him,  which  he  did  not  want. — 
However,  he  ordered  his  friends  to  alight  and  walk  with 
him.  As  foon  as  they  were  near  enough  to  be  fpoke  with, 
the  mafter  of  the  ceremonies,  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
and  a  ftaff  of  office  in  his  hand,  came  up  and  afked  them, 
•*  Where  they  had  left  Demetrius,  and  when  he  might 
**  be  expected  ?"  Cato's  companions  laughed,  but  Cato 
faid  only,  u  Alas,  poor  city  !"  and  fo  patted  on. 

Indeed,  others  might  the  better  endure  the  infolence 
•f  Demetrius,  becaufe  Pompey  bore  with  it  himfelf.  Very 
often,  when  Pompey  was  waiting  to  receive  company, 
Demetrius  feated  himfelf  in  a  diirefpectful  manner  at 
table,  with  his  cap  of  liberty*  pulled  over  his  ears.  Be- 
fore his  return  to  Italy  lie  had  purchafed  the  pleafante/t 
villas  about  Rome,  with  magnificent  apartments  for  en- 
tertaining his  friends  ;f  and  fome  of  the  moil  elegant  and 
expenfive  gardens  were  known  by  his  name.  Yet  Pompey 
himfelf  was  fatisfied  with  an  indifferent  houfe  till  his  third 
triumph.  Afterwards,  he  built  that  beautiful  and  cele- 
brated theatre  in  Rome  ;  and  as  an  appendage  to  it,  built 
himfelf  a  houfe,  much  handfomer  than  the  former,  but  not 
ofrentatioufly  great  ;  for  he  who  came  to  be  mailer  of  it 
after  him,  at  his  firft  entrance  was  furprifed,  and  afked, 
"  Where  was  the  room  in  which  Pompey  the  Great  tiled 
**  to  fup  ?"  Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  thefe  matters. 

The  king  of  Arabia  Petraea  had  hitherto  confideredthe 
Romans  in  no  formidable  light,  but  he  was  really  afraid 
of  Pompey,  and  fent  letters  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  was 

*  The  word  i^cmov  fignifies  here  the  cap  of  liberty  worn  by  f  reed- 
men,  not  the  flaps  of  a  robe,  which-was  all  that  the  other  Romans 
had  to  cover  their  heads  with.     Indeed,  they  went  bareheaded. 

+  The  Latin  tranflator  renders ruv  nGyrypuov  ra  xecKhtfa pulchtr~ 
rima  gymnajia  •  and  Dacier,  les plus  beaux  par ces  pcur  les  exercices-dc 
hjeunejfe  >  but  Athenaeus  (1.  x.)  gives  us  a  more  appofite  fenfe  of 
the  word  »i£>5T'>7pa  waAtJcrSai  ro&  crv^troa^a,.  Dining  rooms  might 
he  called  '^JJTwpJa,  becaufe  youth  and  mirth  convey  fimilar  ideas. ' 
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ready  to  obey  all  his  commands.  Pompey,  to  try  the  fin- 
cerityofhis  profeffions,  marched  againft  Petra.  Many 
blamed  this  expedition,  looking  upon  it  as  no  better  than 
a  pretext  to  be  excufed  purfuing  Mithridates,  againft 
whom  they  would  have  had  him  turn,  as  againft  the  an- 
cient enemy  of  Rome  ;  and  an  enemy  who,  according  to 
all  accounts,  had  fo  far  recovered  his  ffrength,  as  to  pro- 
pofe  marching  through  Scythia,  and  Paeonia  into  Italy. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pompey  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
much  eafier  to  ruin  him  when  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
than  to  take  him  in  his  flight,  and  therefore  would  not 
amufe  himfelf  with  a  fruitlefs  purfuit,  but  rather  chofe  to 
wait  for  a  new  emergency,  and  in  the  mean  time,  to  turn 
his  arms  to  another  quarter. 

Fortune  foon  refolved  the  doubt.  Ke  had  advanced  near 
Petra,  and  encamped  for  that  day,  and  was  taking  fome' 
exercife  on  horfeback  without  the  trenches,  when  meffen- 
gers  arrived  fromPdntus-;  and  it  was  plain  they  brought 
good  news,  becaufe  the  points  of  their  fpears  were  crown- 
ed with  laurel.  The  foldiers  feeing  this,  gathered  a- 
bout  Pompey,  who  was  inclined  to  finifh  his  exercife 
before  he  opened  the  packet  ;  but  they  were  fo  earned 
in  their  entreaties,  that  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  a- 
light  and  take  it.  He  entered  the  camp  with  it  in  his 
hand  ;.  and  as  there  was  no  tribunal  ready,  and  the  fol- 
diers were  two  impatient  to  raife  one  of  turf,  which  was 
the  common  method,  they  piled  a  number  of  packfaddles 
one  upon  another,  upon  which  Pompey  mounted,  and 
gave  them  this  information  :  "  Mithridates  is  dead, 
"  he  killed  himfelf  upon  the  revolt  of  his  fon  Pharnaces. 
"  And  Pharnaces  has  feized  all  that  belonged  to  his  fa- 
"  ther  ;  which  he  declares  he  has  done  for  himfelf  and' 
"the  Romans.'.' 

At  this  news  the  army,  as  might  be  expected,  gave  a, 
loofe  to  their  joy,  which  they  expreffed  in  facriflces  to 
the  gods,  and  in  reciprocal  entertainments,  as  if  ten  thou- 
fand  of  their  enemies  had  been  flain  in  Mithridates.  Pom- 
pey having  thus  brought  the  campaign,  and  the  whole 
war  to  a  conclufion  fo  happy,  and  fo  far  beyond  his  hopes 
immediately  quitted  Arabia,  traverfed  the  provinces  be- 
tween that  and  Galatia  with  great  rapidity,  and  foon  ar- 
rived at  Amifus.  There  he  found  many  prefents  from. 
Pharnaces,  and  feveral  corpfes  of  the  royal  familv.  amoiK 

4  K  z  ° 
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which  Was  that  of  Mithridates.  The  face  of  that  prince- 
could  not  be  eafily known,  becaufe  the  embalmers  had  not 
taken  out  the  brain,  and  by  the  corruption  of  that,  the 
features  were  disfigured.  Yet  fome  that  were  curious  ta 
examine  it,  diftinguifhed  it  by  the  fears.  As  for  Pompey, 
he  would  not  fee  the  body,  but  to  propitiate  the  avenging 
deity,*  fent  it  to  Sinope.  However,  he  looked  upon 
and  admired  the  magnificence  of  his  habit,  and  the  fize 
and  beauty  of  his  arms.  The  fcabbard  of  the  fword, 
which  coll  four  hundred  talents  was  ftolen  by  one  Publius 
who  fold  it  to  Ariarathes.  And  Caius,  the  fofrer  brother 
of  Mithridates,  took  the  diadem  which  was  of  moft  ex- 
quifite  workmanfhip,  and  gave  it  privately  to  Fauftus,  the 
fon  of  Sylla,  who  had  begged  it  of  him.  This  efcaped 
the  knowledge  of  Pompey,  but  Pharnaces  difcovering  it 
afterwards,  punifhed  the  perfons  guilty  of  the  theft. 

Pompey  having  thoroughly  fettled  the  affairs  of  Afia, 
proceeded  in  his  return  to  Rome  with  more  pomp  andfo- 
lemnity.  When  he  arrived  at  Mitylene,  he  declared  it  a 
free  city,  for  the  fake  of  Theophanes,  who  was  born 
there.  .  He  was  prefent  at  the  anniverfary  exercifes  of  the 
poets,  whofe  fole  iubjecl  that  year  was  the  actions  of 
Pompey.  And  he  was  fo  much  plea  fed  with  their  theatre,, 
that  he  took  a  plan  of  it,  with  a  defign  to  build  one  like  it 
at  Rome,  but  greater  and  more  noble.  When  he  came 
to  Rhodes,  he  attended  the  declamations  of  all  theibphiftsi 
and  prefented  each  of  them  with  a  talent.  Pofidonius 
committed  the  difcourfeto  writing,  which  he  made  before 
him  againfi  thepofition  of  Hermagoras,  another  profeffor 
of  rhetoric,  concerning  invention  in  g'eneral.f  He  behav- 
ed with  equal  munificence  to  the  philofophers  at  Athens, 
and  gave  the  people  fifty  talents  for  the  repair  of  the  city. 

He  hoped  to  return  to  Italy  the  greateftand  happieft  of 
men,  and  that  his  family  would  meet  his  affection  with 
equal  ardor.  But  the  deity  whofe  care  it  is  always  to, 
mix  fome  portion  of  evil  with  thehighefr  and  mpftfpleri"- 
did  favors  of  fortune,  had  been  long  preparing  him  a  facj 

*  Nemefis. 

•f  Hermagoras  was  for  reducing  invention  under  two  general 
heads,  the  reafon  of  the  procefs,  and  the  ftate  of  thequeftion; 
which  limitation  Cicero  difapproved  as  much  as  his  mailer  Pofi- 
donius.    Vide  Cher  de  Invent.  Rhetor,  lib.  i 

Thi3  Pofidonius,  who  is  of  Apamea,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Pofidonius  of  Alexandria,  the  dilcipk  of  Zeno. 
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welcome  in  his  houfe.  Mucia,*  in  his  abfence,  had  dis- 
honored his  bed.  While  he  was  at  a  diftance,  he  difre- 
garded  the  report,  but  upon  his  approach  to  Italy,  and  a 
more  mature  examination  into  the  affair,  he  fent  her  a  di- 
vorce, without  affigning  his  reatbns  either  then  or  after- 
wards. The  true  reafon  is  to  be  found  in  Cicero's 
epi  fries. 

People  talked  variously  at  Rome  concerning  Pompey's 
intentions.  Many  difturbed  themfelves  at  the  thought 
that  he  would  march  with  his  army  immediately  to  Rome, 
and  make  himfelf  fole  and  abfolute  mailer  there.  Craffus 
took  his  children  and  money,  and  withdrew  ;  whether  it 
was  that  he  had  fome  real  apprehensions,  or  rather  that  he 
chofe  to  countenence  the  calumny,  and  add  force  to  the 
fting  of  envy  ;  the  latter  feems  the  more  probable.  But 
Pompey  had  no  fooner  fet  foot  in  Italy,  then  he  called  an 
aifembly  of  his  foldiers,  and,  after  a  kind  and  fuitable 
addrefs,  ordered  them  to  difperfein  their  refpecYive  cities, 
and  attend  to  their  own  affairs  till  his  triumph,  on  which 
occafion  they  were  to  repair  to  him  again. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  his  troops  were  difbanded, 
an  aflonifhing  change  appeared  in  the  face  of  things.  The 
cities  feeing  Pompey  the  Great  unarmed,  and  attended  by 
a  few  friends,  as  if  he  was  returning  only  from  a  common 
tour,  poured  out  their  inhabitants' after  him,  who  con- 
dueled  him  to  Rome  with  the  fincereft  pleafure,  and  with 
a  much  greater  force  than  that  which  he  had  difmiffed  ; 
£>  that  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  army,  if  he 
had  formed  any  defignsagainft  the  ftate. 

As  the  law  did  not  permit  him  .to  enter  the  city  before 
his  triumph,  he  defired  the  fenate  to  defer  the  election  of 
confuls  on  his  account,  that  he  might  by  hisprefence  fup- 
port  the  intereft  of  Pifo.  But  Cato  oppofed  it,  and  the 
motion  mifcarried.  Pompey,  admiring  the  liberty  and 
firmnefs  with  which  Cato  maintained  the  rights  and  cuftoms 
of  his  country,  at  a  time  when  no- other  man  would  ap- 

*  Mucia  was  fitter  to  Metellus  Celer,  and  to  Metellus  Nepos.  She 
was  debauched  by  Casfar  ;■  for-  which  reafon,  when  Pompey  mar- 
ried Caeiar's  daughter,  all  the  world  blamed  him  for  turning  off  a 
wife  by  whom  hs  had  three  children,  to  efpoufe  the  daughter  of  a 
swan  whom  he  had  often,  with  a  figh,  called  his  ./Egiilhus.  Mu- 
cia'sdifloyalty  mull  have  been  very  public,  fince  Cicero,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Atticus,  fays,  the  divorce  of  Mucia  meets  with  general- 
go-probation.     Lib.  i.  cp.  xiU 
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pear  fo  openly  for  them,  determined  to  gain  him  if  pcfii- 
ble  ;  and  as  Cato  bad  two  nieces,  he  offered  to  marry  the 
one,  and  afked  the  other  for  his  fon.  Cato,  however,  fuf- 
pecled  the  bait,  and  looked  upon  the  propofed  alliance  as  a 
means  intended  to  corrupt  his  integrity.  He  therefore 
refufed  ir,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  wife  and  fifter,  who 
could  not  but  be  difpleafed  at  his  rejecting  fuch  advances 
from  Pompey  the  Great.  Mean  time  Pompey  being  de- 
firous  to  get  the  confulfhip  for  Afranius,  distributed 
money  for  that  purpofe  among  the  tribes,  and  the  voters 
went  to  receive  it  in  Pompey's  own  gardens.  The  thing 
was  fo  public,  that  Pompey  was  much  ceniured  for  making 
that  office  venal,  which  he  had  obtained  by  his  great 
aitions,  and  opening  a  way  to  the  higheft  honor  in  the 
ftate  to  thofe  who  had  money,  but  wanted  merit.  Cato 
then  obferved  to  the  ladies  of  his  family,  that  they  mull 
all  have  fhared  in  this  difgrace,  if  they  had  accepted  Pom- 
pey's alliance  ;  upon  which  they  acknowledged  he  was  a 
better  judge  than  they  of  honor  and  propriety. 

The  triumph  was  fo  great,  that  though  it  was  divided 
into  two  days,  the  time  was  far  from  being  fufficient  for 
difplaying  what  was  prepared  to  be  carried  in  procellion  ; 
there  remained  ftill  enough  to  adorn  another  triumph.  At 
the  head  of  the  mow  appeared  the  titles  of  the  conquered 
nations  ;  Pontus,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia, 
Media,  Colchis,  theylberians,  the  Albanians,  Syria,  Cili- 
cia,  Mefopotamia,  Phoenicia,  Palefrine,  Judea,  Arabia,  the 
pirates  fubdued  both  by  fea  and  land.  In  thefe  countries; 
it  was  mentioned  that  there  were  not  lefs  than  a  thoufand 
caftles,  and  near  nine  hundred  cities  taken  ;  eight  hun- 
dred galleys  taken  from  the  pirates  ;  and  thirtyninedefo- 
late  cities  repeopled.  On  the  face  of  the  tablets  it  ap- 
peared befides,  that  whereas  the  revenues  of  the  Roman 
empire  before  thefe  conquefts  amounted  butto  fifty  millions 
©f  drachmas,  by  the  new  acquisitions  they  were  advanced 
to  eightyfive  millions  ;  and  that  Pompey  had  brought  into 
the  public  treafury,  in  money,  and  in  gold  and  lilver  veflels, 
to  the  value  of  twenty  thoufand  talents,  befides  what  he 
had  distributed  among  the  foldiers,  of  whom  lie  that  re- 
ceived leaft  had  fifteen  hundred  drachmas  to  his  mare. 
The  captives  who  walked  in  the  proceflion  (not  to  mentiorv 
the  chiefs  of  the  pirates)  were  the  fon  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  together  with  his  wife  and  daughter  j  Zofima, 
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the  wife  of  Tigranes,  himfelf ;  Ariftobulus,  king  of  Ju- 
dsea  ;  the  fifter  of  Mithridates,  with  her  five  fons  ;  and 
fome  Scythian  women.  The  hoftages'of  the  Albanians 
and  Iberians,  and  of  the  king  of  Commagne  alfo  appear- 
ed in  the  train  ;  and  as  many  trophies  were  exhibited  as 
Pompey  had  gained  victories,  either  in  perfon  or  by  his 
lieutenants,  the  number  of  which  was  not  final  1. 

But  the  moft  honorable  circumftance,  and  what  no  oth- 
er Roman  could  boaft,  was,  that  his  third  triumph  was 
over  the  third  quarter  of  the  world,  after  his  former  tri- 
umphs had  been  over  the  other  two.  Others  before  him 
had  been  honored  with  three  triumphs  ;  but  his  tirft  tri- 
umph was  over  Africa,  his  fecond  over  Europe,  and  his 
third  over  Ada;  fo  that  the  three  feemed  to  declare  him 
conqueror  of  the  world. 

Thofe  who  defire  to  make  the  parallel  between  him  and 
Alexander  agree  in  all  refpects,  tell  us  he  was  at  this  time 
not  quite  thirtyfour,  whereas,  in  fa6t,  he  was  entering 
upon  his  fortieth  year.*  Happy  it  had  been  for  him,  if 
he  had  ended  his  days  while  he  was  bleit  with  Alexander's 
good  fortune  !  The  reft  of  his  life,  every  inftance  of  fuc- 
cefs  brought  his  proportion  of  envy,  and  every  mifcar- 
riage  was  irretrievable.  For  the  authority  which  he  had 
gained  by  his  merit,  he.  employed  for  ethers  in  a  way  not 
very  honorable  ;  and  his  reputation  consequently  finking, 
as  they  grew  in  ftrength,  he  was  infenfibly  ruined  by  the 
weight  of  his  own  power.  As  it  happens  in  a  fiege,  every 
ftrong  work  that  is  taken  adds  to  the  befiegers  force  ;  fo 
Caefar,  when  raifed  by  the  influence  of  Pompey,  turned 
that  power  which  enabled  him  to  trample  upon  his  coun- 
try, upon  Pompey  himfelf.  It  happened  in  this  manner  : 

Lucullus,  who  had  been  treated  fo  unworthily  by  Pom- 
pey in  Afia,  upon  his  return  to  Rome  met  with  the  moft 
honorable  reception  from  the  fenate  ;  and  they  gave  him 
itill  greater  marks  of  their  efteem  after  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey ;  endeavoring  to  awake  his  ambition,  and  prevail 
with  him  to  attempt  the  lead  in  the  adminiitration.  But 
his  fpirit  and  active  powers  were  by  this  time  on  the  de- 
cline ;  he  had  given  himfelf  up  to  the  pleafures  of  eafe, 

*  It  fhould  be  fortyfixth  year.  Pompey  was  born  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  of  Rome  fix  hundred 
and  forty  feven,  and  his  triumph  was  in  the  fame  month  in  the 
year  of  Rome  fix  hundred  and  ninety  two. 
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and  the  enjoyment  of  Wealth.  However,  he  bore  up 
againft  Pempey  with  fome  vigor  at  firfr,  and  got  his 
afts  confirmed  which  hisadverfary  had  annulled  ;  hav- 
ing  a  majority  in  the  fenate,  through  theafliftanceof  Cato. 

Pompey  thus  worfted  in  the  fenate,  had  recourfe  to 
the  tribunes  of  the  People  and  to  the  young  plebeians. 
Clodius,  the  molt  daring  and  profligate  of  them  all,  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms,  bdt  at  the  fame  time  fubjecT- 
ed  him  to  all  the  humors  of  the  populace.  He  made  him 
dangle  after  him  in  the  forum  in  a  manner  far  beneath  his 
dignity,  and  infifled  upon  his  fupporting  every  bill  that 
he  propofed,  and  every  fpeech  that  he  made,  to  flatter  and 
ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  people.  And  as  if  the  con- 
nexion with  him.  had  been  an  honor,  inftead  of  adifgrace 
he  demanded  ftill  higher  wages  ;  that  Pompey  fhould 
give  up  Cicero,  who  had  ever  been  his  faft  friend,  and  of 
the  greateft  ufe  to  him  in  the  adminiitration.  And  thefe 
wages  he  obtained.  For  when  Cicero  came  to  be  in  dan- 
ger, and  requeued  Pompey 's  afiiftance,  he  refufed  to  fee 
him,  and,  fhutting  the  gates  againft  thofe  who  came  to 
intercede  for  him,  went  out  at  a  back  door.  Cicero, 
therefore,  dreading  the  iiTue  of  the  trial,  departed  private- 
ly from  Rome. 

At  this  time  Caefar  returning  from  his  province,*  un- 
dertook an  affair,  which  rendered  him  very  popular  at 
prefent,  and  in  its  confequences  gained  him  power,  but 
proved  a  great  prejudice  to  Pompey  and  to  the  whole 
commonwealth.  He  was  then  foliciting  his  firft  conful- 
ihip,  and  CrafTus  and  Pompey  being  at  variance,  he  per- 
ceived that  if  he  fhould  join  the  one,  the  other  would  be 
his  enemy  of  courfe  ;  he  therefore  fet  himfelf  to  reconcile 
them.  A  thing  which  feemed  honorable  in  itfelf,  and 
calculated  for  the  public  good  ;  but  the  intention  was 
infidious,  though  deep  laid  and  covered  with  the  moft  re- 
fined policy.  For  while  the  power  of  the  ftate  was  di- 
vided, it  kept  it  in  an  equilibrium,  as  the  burden  of  a  fhip 
properly  diflributed,  keeps  it  from  inclining  to  one  fide 
more  than  another,  but  when  the  power  came  to  be  all 
collected  into  one  part,  having  nothing  to  counterbalance 

*  It  was  not  at  the  time  of  Cicero's  going  into  exile  that  Caefar 
returned  from  his  province  of  Spain,  which  he  had  governed  with 
ike  title  of  praetor,  but  two  years  before,  Caefar  returned  in  the 
year  of  Rome  693,  and  Cicero  quitted  Rome  in  the  year  695. 
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it,  it  overfet  and  deftroyed  the  common wealth.  Hence  it 
was,  that  when  fome  were  obferving  that  the  conftitution 
was  ruined  by  the  difference  which  happened  afterwards 
between  Caefar  and  Pompey,  Cato  faid,  "  You  are  under 
"a  great  miftake  :  It  was  not  their  late  difagreement,  but 
"  their  former  union  and  connexion  which  gave  the  coa- 
"  ffitution  thefirft  and  greateft  blow." 

To  this  union,  Caefar  owed  his  confulfhip  ;  and  he  was 
no  fooner  appointed  than  he  began  to  make  his  court  to 
the  indigent  part  of  the  people,  by  propofing  laws  for 
fending  out  colonies,  and  for  the  diftribution  of  lands  ; 
by  which  he  de fee nded  from  the  dignity  of  a  conful,  and 
in  fome  fort  took  upon  him  the  office  of  a  tribune.  His 
colleague  Cibulus  oppofed  him,  and  Cato  prepared  to 
fupport  Bibulus  in  the  moft  ftrenuous  manner ;  when 
Caefar  placed  Pompey  by  him  upon  the  tribunal,  and  afk- 
ed  him,  before  the  whole  alTembly,  "  Whether  he  ap- 
proved his  laws  i"  And  upon  his  anfwering  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  put  this  farther  queftion,  "  Then  if  any  one  fliali 
N  with  violence  oppofe  thefe  laws,  will  you  come  to  the 
*  affiftance  of  the  people  ?  Pompey  anfwered,  "  I  will 
91  certainly  come  ;  and  again  ft  thofe  who  threaten  to  take 
u  the  fword,  I  will  bring  both  fword  and  buckler." 

Pompey  till  that  day  had  never  faid  any  thing  fo  ob- 
noxious ;  and  his  friends  could  only  fay,  by  way  of  apol- 
ogy, that  it  was  anexpreflion  which  had  efcaped  him.  But 
it  appeared  by  the  fubiequent  events,  that  he  was  then  en- 
tirely at  Caefar's  devotion.  For  within  a  few  days,  to  the 
furprife  of  all  the  world,  he  married  Julia,  Caefar's  daugh- 
ter, who  had  been  promifed  to  Caepio,  and  was  upon  the 
point  ofbeingmarriedto  him.  Toappeafe  the  refentment 
of  Caepio,  he  gave  him  his  own  daughter,  who  had  been 
before  contracted  to  Fauftus  the  fon  cf  Sylla  j  and  Caefar 
married  Calpurnia,  the  daughter  of  Pifb." 

Pompey  then  filled  the  city  with  foldiers,  and  carried 
every  thing  with  open  force.  Upon  Bibulus  theconful's 
making  his  appearance  in  \he forum  together  with  Lucul- 
lus  and  Cato,  the  foldiers  fuddenly  fell  upon  him,  and 
broke  his  fa/ces.  Nay,  one  of  them  had  the  impudence 
to  empty  a  bafket  of  dung  upon  the  head  of  Bibulus ;  and 
two  tribunes  of  the  people  who  accompanied  him,  were 
wounded.  The  foru/n  thus  cleared  of  all  oppofition,  the 
law  palled  for  the  divifion  of  lands.    'I  he  people,  caught 
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by  this  bait  feecafrte  tame  and  tractable  in  all  refpecls, 
and  without  questioning  the  expediency  of  any  of  their 
meafures,  fiiently  gave  their  fufrrage,  to  whatever  was 
propofed.  The  a£ts  of  Pompey,  which  Luculius  had  con- 
tended, were  confirmed,  and  the  two  Gauls  on  this  and  the 
other  fide  the  Alps  and  Illyria,  were  allotted  to  Caefar  for 
five  years,  with  four  complete  legions.  At  the  fame  time 
Pi  Co,  Casfar's  father  in  law,  and  Gabinius,  one  of  the^moft 
abandoned  flatterers  of  Pompey,  were  pitched  upon  for 
confuls  for  the  enfuing year. 

Bibulus  finding  matters  thus  carried,  fhut  himfelf  up 
in  his  houfe,  and  for  the  eight  following  months  remain- 
ed inattentive  to  the  functions  of  his  office  ;*  contenting 
himfelf  with  publifhing  manifeftos  full  of  bitter  invec- 
tives againft:  Pompey  and  Caefar.  Cato,  on  thisoccafion, 
as  if  infpired  with  a  fpirit  of  prophecy,  announced  in  full 
fenate  the  calamities  which  would  befal  the  common- 
wealth _and  Pompey  himfelf.  Luculius,  for  his  part, 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  ftate  affairs,  and  betook  himfelf 
to  repofe,  as  if  age  had  difqualified  him  for  the  concerns 
of  government.  Upon  which  Pompey  obferved,  "  That 
*'  it  was  more  unfeafonable  for  an  old  man  to  give  himfelf 
'■'  up  to  luxury,  than  to  bear  a  public  employment."  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  obfervation,  he  focn  fuffered  himfelf 
to  be  effeminated  by  the  love  of  a  young  woman  ;  he  gave 
up  his  time  to  her  ;  he  fpent  the  day  with  her  in  his  villas 
and  gardens  to  the  entire  neglect  of  public  affairs  ;  info- 
much  that  Clodius  the  tribune  began  to  defpife  him,  and 
to  engage  in  theboldefl:  defigns  againft  him.  For  after  he 
had  banifhed  Cicero,  and  fent  Cato  to  Cyrpus,  under  pre- 
tence of  giving  him  the  command  in  that  ifland  ;  when 
Caefar  was  gone  upon  his  expedition  into  Gaul,  and  the 
tribune  found  the  people  entirely  devoted  to  him,  becaufe 
he  flattered  their  inclinations  in  all  the  meafures  he  took, 
he  attempted  to  annul  fome  of  Pompey's  ordinances  ;  he 
took  his  prifoner  Tigranes  from  him,  kept  him  in  his 
own  cuflody,  and  impeached  feme  of  his  friends  in  order 
to  try  in  them  the  ftrength  of  Pompey's  intereft.  At  laft 
when  Pompey  appeared  againft:  one  of  thefe  profecutions, 
Clodius  having  a  crew  of  profligate  and  infolent  wretches 

*  Hence  the  wits  of  Rome,  inflead  of  faying,  fuch  a  thing  hap- 
pened in  the  Conlulfhip  of  Caefar  and  Bibulus,  faii,  it  happened 
in  the  conlulfhip  of  Julius  and  Caefar. 
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about  him,  afcended  an  eminence  and  put  the  following 
q.ieftions,  "  Who  is  the  licentious  lord  of  Rome  ?  Who 
*'  is  the  man  that  feeks  for  a  man  ?*  Who  fcraiches  his 
"  head  with  one  finder  ?"  f  And  his  creatures,  like  a 
chorus,  inftru'fled  in  their  part,  upon  his  making  his 
gown,  anfwered  aloud  to  every  quei'iion,  Pompey. t 

Thefe  things  gave  Pompey  uneafinefs,  becaufe  it  was  a 
new  thing  to  him  to  be  fpoken  ill  of,  and  he  was  entirely 
unexperienced  in  that  fort  of  war.  That  which  afflicted 
him  moft,  was  his  perceiving  that  the  fenate  were  pleafed 
to  fee  him  the  object  of  reproach,  and  punifhed  for  his 
defertion  of  Cicero.  But  when  parties  ran  fo  high,  that 
they  came  to  blows  in  the  firum,  and  feveral  were  wound- 
ed on  both  fides,  and  one  of  the  iervants  of  Ciodius  was  ob. 
i'erved  to  creep  in  among  the  crowd,  towards  Pompey, 
with  a  drawn  fword  in  his  hand,  he  was  furnifned  with 
an  excufe  for  not  attending  the  public  afTemblies.  Be- 
fides,  he  was  really  afraid  to  Hand  the  impudence  of  Ciod- 
ius, and  all  the  torrent  of  abufe  that  might  be  expected 
from  him,  and  therefore  made  his  appearance  no  more 
during  his  tribunefhip,  but  confulted  in  private  wjth  his 
friends  how  to  difarm  the  anger  of  the  fenate,  and  the 
valuable  part  of  the  citizens.  Culleo  advifed  him  to  re- 
pudiate Julia,  and  to  exchange  the  friendship  of  Casfar 
for  that  of  the  fenate  ;  but  he  would  not  hearken  to  the 
propofal.  Others  propofed  that  he  mould  recal  Cicero, 
who  was  not  only  an  avowed  enemy  to  Ciodius,  but  the 
favorite  of  the  fenate  ;  and  he  agreed  to  that  overture.— 
Accordingly  with  a  ftrong  body  of  his  retainers,  he  con- 
ducted Cicero's  brother  into  the  forum,  who  was  to  apply- 
to  the  people  in  his  behalf,  and  after  a  fcuffle,  in  which 
feveral  were  wounded,  and  fome  flain,    he  overpowered 

w  Tt;  cay?  cVht  ctvfya,  Z^h*  a^poc.  was  a  proverbial  expref- 
fion  brought  from  Athens  to  Rome.  It  was  taken  originally  from 
/Efop's  feeking  an  honell  man  with  a  lanthorn  at  noonday ';  and 
by  degrees,  it  came  to  fignify  the  iois  of  manhood,  or  the  manly 
chiractsr  which  jofs  Pompey  was  allowed  to  have  luftained  in  the 
embraces  of  Julia. 

t  Uno  fedptre  Digito  was  Hkewife  a  proverbial  expreflion,  for  a 
Roman  pztii  maitre. 

X  Plutarch  does  not  hers  keep  exactly  to  the  order  of  time  — 
This  happened  in  the  year  of  Rome,  697,  as  appears  frem  Dio 
(Book  xxxix.)  that  is,'twc  years,  after  what  he  is  going  to  men- 
tion concerning  that  tribune's  Have  being  takep  with  a  fword. 

Vol.  IV.  I 
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Clodius,  and  obtained  a  decree  for  the  refloration  of  Cic- 
ero. Immediately  upon  his  return,  the  orator  reconciled 
the  . fenate  to  Pompey,  and  by  effectually  recommending 
the  Jaw  which  was  to  intrufr  him  with  the  care  of  Supply- 
ing Rome  with  corn,*  he  made  Pompey  once  more  mai- 
ter  of  the  Roman  empire,  both  by  lea  and  land.  For  by 
this  law  the  ports,  the  markets,  the  diipolal  of  provisions, 
in  a  word,  the  whole  bulinefs  of  the  merchant  and  huf- 
bandman  were  brought  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Clodius,  en  the  other  hand,  alleged,  "  That  the  law 
"was  not  made  on  account  of  the  real  fcarcity  of  provi- 
'*  ilons,  but  that  an  artificial  fcarcity  was  ca'ufed  for  the 
"  fake  of  procuring  the  law,  and  that  Pompey,  by  a  new 
*c  commillion  might  bring  his  power  to  life  again,  which 
&i  was  funk  as  it  were,  in  a  deliquium."  Others  fay,  it 
was  the  contrivance  of  the  conful  Spinther,  to  procure 
Pompey  a  fuperior  employment,  that  lie  might  himfelf  be 
lent  to  reeffablifh  Ptolemy  in  his  kingdom. f 

However,  the  tribune  Canidius  brought  in  a  bill,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  that  Pompey  fliould  be  fent  with- 
out an  army,  and  only  with  two  liifors,  to  reconcile  the 
Alexandrians  to  their  king,  Pompey  did  not  appear  dif- 
pleafed  at  the  bill ;  but  the  fenate  threw  it  out,  under  the 
honorable  pretence  of  not  hazarding  his  perfon.  Never- 
thelefs,  papers  were  found  Scattered  in  the  forum  and  be- 
fore the  fenate  houfe,  importing  that  Ptolemy  himfelf 
defired  that  Pompey  might  be  employed  to  acl  for  hirain- 
flead  of  Spinther*.  Timagenes  pretends,  that  Ptolemy 
left  Egypt  without  any  neceflity,  at  the  perfuafion  of 
Theophanes  who  was  defirous  to  give  Pompey  new  occa- 
sions to  enrich  himfelf  and  the  honor  of  new  commands. 
But  the  bafenefs  of  Theophanes  does  not  fo  much  Sup- 
port this  Story,  as-  the  diSpofition  of  Pompey  discredits  it  ; 
for  there  was  nothing  fo  mean  and  illiberal  in  his  ambi- 
tion. 

The  whole  care  of  providing  and  importing  corn  being- 
committed  to  Pompey,  he  fent  his  deputies  and  agents  injtp 
various  parts,  and  went  in  peri-bn  into  Sicily,  Sardinia 
and  Africa,  where  he  collected  great  quantities.     When 

*  The  law  alio  gave  Pompey  proconsular  authority  for  five  years 
both  in  and  out  of  Italy.  Dio.  lib,  xxxix. 

t  Ptolemy  Auletcs,  the  ion  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  hated  by  his 
Subjects,  and  forced  to  Reapplied  to  theconlul  Spiruher,  who  wrs 
bo  have  the  province  ol  Cilicia,  to  reeffablifh  him  in  his.  kingdom. 
Die,  abijupra. 
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He  was  upon  the  point  of  reembarking,  a  violent  wind 
fprung  up,  and  the  mariners  made  a  difficulty  of  putting, 
jo  fea  j  but  he  was  the  fifft  to  go  on  board,  and  he  or- 
dered them  to  weigh  anchor,  with  thefe  decilive  words, 
"  It  is  neceflary  to  go  ;  is  it  not  neceilary  to  live  ?"  His 
fuccefs  was  anfwerable  to  his  fpirit  and  intrepidity.  He 
filled  the  markets  with  corn,  and  covered  the  fea  with  his 
fhips  ;  infomuch  that  the  overplus  afforded  a  fupply  to 
foreigners,  and  from  Rome,  as  from  a  fountain,  plenty 
flowed  over  the  world. 

In  the  mean  time  the  wars  in  Gaul  lifted  Caefar  to  the 
firft  fphere  of  greatnefs.  The  fcene  of  aclion  was  at  a 
great  diftance  from  Rome,  and  he  feemed  to  be  wholly 
engaged  with  the  Belgae,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Britons  ;  but 
his  genius  all  the  while  was  privately  at  work  among  the 
people  of  Rome,  and  he  was  undermining  Pompey  in  his 
moll  eflfenrial  interefts.  His  war  with  the  barbarians  was 
not  his  principal  object.  He  exercifed  his  army,  indeed, 
in  thofe  expeditions,  as  he  would  have  done  his  own  body, 
in  hunting  and  other  diverfions  of  the  field  ;  by  which  he 
prepared  them  for  higher  conflicts,  and  rendered  them 
not  only  formidable  but  invincible. 

The  gold  and  filver,  andother  rich  fpoils  which  he  took 
from  the  enemy  in  great  abundance,  he  fent  to  Rome  5 
and  by  distributing  them  freely  among  the  aediles,  praetors, 
confuls,  and  their  wives,  he  gained  a  great  party.  Con- 
fequently,  when  he  palled  the  Alps,  and  wintered  at 
Lucca,  among.the  crowd  of  men  and  women,  who  haftened 
to  pay  their  refpects  to  him,  there  were  two  hundred  fen- 
ators,  Pompey  and  CraflTus  of  the  number  ;  and  there 
were  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  proconfulsand 
praetors, whofe  fafces  were  to  be  feeri  at  the  gates  of  Caefar. 
He  made  it  his  Bufinefs  in  general  to  give  them  hopes  of 
great  things,  and  his  money  was  at  their  devotion  •  but  he 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  CraiTLis  and  Pompey,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  they  mould  apply  for  the  confulfliip, 
and  that  Caefar  fhould  a  fit  ft  them,  by  fending  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  foldiers  to  vote  at  the  election.  As  foon  as  they 
were  chofen,  they  were  to  (hare  the  provinces  and  take 
the  command  of  armies,  according  to  their  pleafure,  only 
confirming  Caefar  in  the  poflTelTion  of  what  he  had,  for 
five  years  more. 
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As  foon  as  this  treaty  got  air,  the  principal  perfons  in 
Rome  were  highly  offended  at  it.  Marcellinus,  then con- 
ful,  planted  himfelf  amidft  the  people,  and  afked  Pompey 
and  'CrafTus,  "Whether  they  intended  to  ftand  for  the 
'*  confulfhip  ?"  Pompey  fpoke  fij^r,  and  faid,*  "  Per- 
"  haps  he  might,  perhaps  he  might  not."  CrafTus  an- 
swered, with  more  moderation,  "  He  mould  do  what 
'*  might  appear  moft  expedient  for  the  commonwealth." 
-As  Marcellinus  continued  the  difcourfe  againft  Pompey, 
and  feemed  to  bear  hard  upon  him,  Pompey  faid,  "Where 
"  is  the  honor  of  that  man,  who  has  neither  gratitude 
*c  nor  refpecl  for  him  who  made  him  an  orator,  who  ref- 
*'  cued  him  from  want,  and  railed  him  to  affluence  ?" 

Others  declined  Soliciting  the  confulfhip,  but  Lucius 
Domitius  was  perfuaded  and  encouraged  by  Cato  not  to 
give  it  up.  "  For  the  difpute,"  he  told  him,  "  was  not 
"  for  the  confulfhip,  but  in  defence  of  liberty  againft  ty- 
"  rants."  Pompey  and  his  adherents  faw  the  vigor  with 
which  Cato  acted,  and  that  all  the  fenate  was  on  his  fide. 
Consequently  they  were  afraid  that,  fo  fupported,he  might 
bring  over  the  uncorrupted  part  of  the  people.  They  re- 
folved,  therefore,  not  to  fuffer  Domitius  to  enter  the forum, 
and  fent  a  part  of  men  well  armed,  who  killed  Melitus, 
the  torchbearer,  and  put  the  reft  to  flight.  Cato  retired 
the  laft,  and  not  till  after  he  had  received  a  wound  in  his 
right  elbow  in  defending  Domitius. 

Thus  they  obtained  the  confulfhip  by  violence,  and  the 
reft  of  their  meafures  were  not  conducted  with  more  mod- 
eration. For,  in  the  firft  place,  when  the  peqple  were 
going  to  choofe  Cato  praetor,  at  the  infiant  their  Suffrages 
■were  to  be  taken,  Pompey  difmifTed  the  afTembly,  pre- 
tending he  had  feen  an  inaufpicious  flight  of  birds. f  Af- 
terwards the  tribes,  corrupted  with  money,  declared  An- 
tias  and  Vatinius  praetors.     Then,  in  pursuance  of  their 

*  Dio  makes  him  return  an  anfwer  more  fuitable  to  bis  character  ; 
11  It  is  not  on  account  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good  that  I  defire 
♦l  any  fhare  in  the  magiftracy,  but  that  1  may  be  able  to  reftrain  the 
"  iildiipofed  and  the  feditious." 

+  This  was  making  religion  merely  an  engine  of  flate,  and  it  often 
proved  a  very  convenient  one  for  the  purpoles  of  ambition.  Clodi- 
us,  though  other  wife  one  of  the  vileft  tribunes  that  ever  exifted,  was" 
very  right  in  attempting  to  put  a  flop  to  that  means  of  difmifling 
an  affembly.  He  preferred  a  bill,  that  no  magiftrate  mould  make 
any  obiervations  on  the  heavens  while  the  people  were  affembled. 
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agreement  with  Cx far,  they  put  Trebonius,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  on  propofing  a  decree,  by  which  the  govern. 
raent  of  the  Gauls  was  continued  for  five  years  mure  to 
C^far  ;  Syria,  and  the  command  again  ft  the  Parthians, 
were  given  co  Cralfus  ;  and  Pompey  was  to  liave  ail  Af- 
rica, and  both  the  Spains,  with  four  legions,  two  of  which 
he  lent  to  Caefar,  at  his  requell,    for  the  war  in  Gaul. 

CralTus,  upon  the- expiration  of  his  confulfhip,  repaired 
to  his  province.  Pompey,  remaining  ar  Rome,  opened 
his, theatre { and,  to  mike  the  dedication  wore  magnifi- 
cent, exhibited  a  variety  of  gymnaftic  games,  entertain- 
ments of  mufic  and  battles  with  wildbeafh,  in  which  were 
killed  rive  hundred  lions ;  but  the  battle  of  elephants  af- 
forded the  mod  aftonifhing  fpeftacle.*  Thefe  things  gain- 
ed him  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  public  ;  but  he  in- 
curred their  difpleafure  again,  by  leaving  his  provinces  and 
armies  entirely  to  his  friends  and  lieutenants,  and  rovinga- 
bout  Italy  with  his  wife  from  one  villa  to  another.  Wh'eth-" 
er  it  was  his  pailion  for  her,  or  hers  for  him,  that  kept 
him  fo  much  with  her,  is  uncertain.  For  the  latter  has 
been  fuppofed  to  be  the  cafe,  and  nothing  was  more  talk- 
ed of  than  the  fond-nefs  of  that  young  woman  for  her  huf- 
band,  though  at  that  age  his  perfon  could  hardly  be  any 
great  object  of  defire.  But  the  charm  of  his  fidelity  was 
the  caufe  together  with  his  converfation,  which,  notwith- 
standing his  natural  gravity,  was  particularly  agreeable 
to  the  women,  if  we  may  allow  the  courtezan  Flora  to  be 
a  fufficient  evidence.  This  urong  -attachment  of  Julia,  » 
appeared  on  occaficmof  an  election  of  aediles.  The  people 
came  to  blows,  and  fomewere  killed  fo  near  Pompey,  th#jt 
he  was  covered  with  blood,  and  forced  to  change  his 
clothes.  There  was  a  great  crowdandtumult  about  his  door, 
when  his  fervants  went  home  with  the  bloody  robe  ;  and 
Julia,  who  was  with  child  happening  to  fee  it,  fainted  a- 
vvay,  and  was  with  difficulty  recovered.  However,  fuch 
was  her  terror  and  the  agitatation  of  her  fpirits,  that  me 
mifcarried.     After  this,    rhofe  who   complained  morl  of 

*  Dio  fays  the  elephants  fought  with  armed  men.     There  were 
no  lefs  than  eighteen  of  them  ;  and  he  adds  that  fome  of  them  feem-  ' 
ed  to  appeal  with  piteous  cries,  to  the  people;  who,  in  companion 
faved  their  lives.     If  we  may  believe  him,  an  oath  had  been  taken 
before  they  left  Africa,  that  no  injury  Oaould  be  done  v^c:n  .- 

4  I  2 
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Pompey's  connexion  with  Cjefar,  could  not/find  fault  frith 
his  iove  of  Julia.  She  was  pregnanfafterwards,and  brought 
him  a  daughter,  but  unfortunately  died  in  childbed  ;  nor 
did  the  child  long  furyivc  her.  Pompey  was  preparing 
to  bury  her  near  a  feat  of  his  at  Alba,  but  the  people  feiz- 
ed  the  corpfe  and  interred  it  in  the  Campus  Marti  us.  This 
they  did  more  out  of  regard  to  the  young  woman,  than 
either  to  Pompey  or  Caefar  ;  yet  in  the  honors  they  did 
her  remains,  their  attachment  to  Csefar,  though  at  a  dif- 
tance,  had  a  greater  (hare,  than  any  refpect  for  Pompey, 
who  was  on  the  fpot. 

Immediately  after  Julia's  death,  the  people  of  Rome 
were  in  great  agitation,  and  there  was  nothing  in  their 
fpeechesand  actions  which  did  not  tend  to  a  rupture.  The 
alliance,  which  rather  covered  than  retrained  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  two  great  competitors  for  power,  was  now  no 
i>iore.  To  add  to  the  misfortune,  news  was  brought  foon. 
after,  that  Craffus  was  (lain  by  the  Parthians  ;  and  in 
him  another  great  ob'lacle  to  a  civil  war  was  removed. 
Out  of  fear  of  him,  they  had  both  kept  fome  meafures 
with  each  other.  But  when  fortune  had  carried  off  the 
champion  who  could  take  up  the  conqueror,  we  may  fay 
with  the  comic  poet, 

•High  fpirit  of  emprize 


Elates  each  chief  ;  they  oil  their  brawny  limbs, 
And  dip  their  hands  in  dull.  ■ 

So  little  able  is  fortune  to  fill  the  capacities  of  the  human 
mind  ;  when  fuch  a  weight*  of  power,  and  extent  of 
command,  could  not  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  two  men-. 
They  had  heard  and  read  that  the  gods  had  divided  the 
wniverfe  into  three  {hares,-}-  and  each  was  content  with 
*  Weight  is  not  the  literal  fignification  of  |3a£o$,  but  as  near  as 
we  could  bring  it  ;  for,  depth  of  power  would  not  found  well 
Sn  Englifh.  Torel**  @<*Qb<;  yytpwac  )s  anexpreflion  fimilar 
to  that  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xi.  33.  *n  RA0OS  «?*&*  k«»  w^«« 
KCH  yiufxrii;  <Bie. 

+  Plutarch  alludes.here  to  a  palfage  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  the 
Jiiad,  where  Neptune  fays  to  Iris : 

"  Afllgn'd  by  lot  our  triple  rule  we  know  ; 

'*  Infernal  Pluto  fways  thefhades  below  ; 

44  O'er  the  wide  Clouds,  end  o'er  the  ftarry  plain, 

44  Ethereal  Jove  extends  his  high  domain  ; 

"  My  court  beneath  the  hoary  waves  I  keep, 

•«  And  hufh  the  roarings  of  the  facwd  deep/'  Pops, 
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that  which  fell  to  \vs  lot,   and  yet  thefe  men  ecu' 
think  the  Roman  empire  fufficient  for  two  of  them. 

Vet  Pompey  iri  an  addrefs  to  the  people  at  that  time 
told  them,  "  He  had  received  every  commillion  they  had 
"  honored  him  with,  foeeer  than  he  expected  himfelf; 
"and  laid  it  down  fooner  than  was  expected  by  the 
"  world."  Avid,  indeed,  the  difmiflion  of  his  troops  al- 
ways bore  witnefs  to  the  truth  of  that  aifertion.  But  now 
being  perfuaded  that  Ccefar  would  not  dilband  his  army, 
he  endeavored  to  fortify  himfelf  again  ft  him  by  great  em- 
ployments at  home;  and  this,  without  attempting  any 
ether  innovation.  For  he  would  not  appear  to  dittrufc 
him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  rather  affected  to  defpife  him. 
However,  when  he  faw  the  greac  officers  of  ftate  not 
difpofedof  agreeably  to  his  defire,  but  that  the  people  were 
influenced,  and  his  adversaries  preferred  for  money,  he 
thought  it  would  belt  ierve  his  caufe  to  fuffer  anarchy  to 
prevail.  In  confequence  of  the  reigning  diforders,  a  dic- 
tator was  much  talked  ot.  Lucilius,  one  of  the  tribune;-, 
was  thefirft  who  ventured  to  propofe  it  in  form  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  exhorted  themtochoofe  Pompey  dictator.  Ca- 
to  oppofed  it  fo  effectually,  that  the  tribune  was:n  danger 
of  being  depefed.  Many  of  Pompey's  friends  then  (toodup 
in  defence  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  declared  he 
neither  afkednor  wi filed  for  the  dictatorship.  Cato,  upon 
this,  paid  the  higheft  compliments  to  Pompey,  and  en- 
treated him  to  afiift  in  the  fupport  of  orderand  of  the  con- 
ftitution.  Pompey  could  not  but  accede  to  fuea  a  propo- 
sal, and  Domitius  and  MefTala  were  elected  con  tils.* 

The  fame  anarchy  and  confufion  afterwards  tooJc  place 
again,  and  numbers  began  to  talk  more  boldly  of  letting 
up  a  dictator.  Cato,  now  fearing  he  mould  be  overborne 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  better  to  give  Pompey  fome  of- 
fice whole  authority  was  limited  by  law,  than  to  introft 
him  with  absolute  power.  Bibulus,  though  Pompey's  de- 
clared enemy,  moved  in  full  fenate,  that  he  mould  be  ap- 
pointed foleconful.   "  For  by  that  means,"  faid  he,  "  the 

*  In  the  year  of  Rome  700.  Such  corruption  now  prevailed 
among  the  Romans,  that  candidates  for  the  curule  offices  brought 
their  money  openly  to  the  place  of  election,  where  they  diftribm- 
ed  it,  without  blufhing,  among  the  heads  of  factions  ;  and  thofe 
■who  received  it,  employed  force  and  violence  in  favor  of  thoi'e 
perions  who  paid  them,  fo  that  fcarce  any  office  was  dipofed  of 
but  what  had  been  diiputed  with  the  fword,  and  coil  the  lhes  of 
aany  citizens. 
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"  commonwealth  will  either  recover  from  her  diforder, 
"or,  if  fhe  mu(l  ferve,  will  ferve  a  man  of  the  greateft 
"  merit."  The  whole  houfe  was  furprifedat  the  motion, 
and  when "Caro  roie  up,  it  was  expected  he  would  oppofe 
it.  A  profound  filence  enfued,  and  he  faid,  "  He  fhould 
"  never  have  been  the  firft  to  oppofe  Juch  an  expedient, 
"butas.it  was  propofed  by  another,  he  tiioughtit  ad~ 
"  vifeable  to  embrace  it  ;  for  he  thought  any  kind  ot  go- 
"  vernment  better  than  anarchy,  and  knew  no  man  fitter 
"  to  rule  than  Pompey,  in  a  time  of  fo  much  trouble."  The 
fena'e  came  into  his  opinion,  and  a  decree  wasiifued,  that 
Pompey  fhouldbe  appointed  fole  conful,and  that  if  hefhould 
have  need  of  a  colleague,  he  might  choofe  one  himfelf, 
provided  it  were  not  before' the  expiration  of  two  months. 
Pompey  being  declared  fole  confulby  the  Interrcx  Sul- 
pitius,  made  his  compliments  to  Cato,  acknowledged  him- 
felf much  indebted  to  hisfupport,  anddefired  hisaffiftance 
and  advice  in  the  cabinet,  as  to  the  meafufes  to  be  purfu- 
ed  in  his  adminifcration.  Cato  made  aniwer,  "That 
"  Pompey  was  not  under  the  leafl  obligation  to  him  ;  for 
l\  what  he  had  fai4*  was  not  out  of  regard  to  him,  but  to 
"his  country.  If  you  apply  to  me,"  continued  he,  "I 
"  fnall  give  you  my  advice  in  private  ;  if  not,  I  mall  in- 
"  form  you  of  my  fentiments  in  public.  Such  was  Cato, 
and  the  fame  on  all  occafions. 

Pompey  then  went  into  the  city,  and  married  Cornelia, 
the.  daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio.*  She  was  not  a  virgin, 
but  a  widow,  having"  been  married  when  very  young,  to 
Publiusthe  fon  of  C  raff  us,  who  was  lately  killed  in  the 
Parthian  expedition.  This  woman  had  many  charms  be- 
fide  her  beauty.  She  was  well  verfed  in  polite  literature  ; 
fhe  played  upon  the  lyre,  and  underftood  geometry  j  and 
ihe  had  made  considerable  improvements  by  the  precepts 
of  philofophy.  What  is  more,  fhe  had  nothing  of  that 
petulance  and  affectation,  which  fuch  ftudies  are  apt  to 
produce  in  women  of  her  age.  And  her  fathers  family 
and  reputation  were  unexceptionable. 

Many,  however,  were  difpleafed  with  this  match,  on 
account  of  the  difproportion  of  years  ;  they  thought  Cor-, 
nelia  would  have  been  more  fuitabie  to  his  fon  than  to  him. 
Thofethat  were  capable  of  deeper  reflection,  thought  the 

*  The  fop  of  Scioio  Nafica,  but  adopted  into  the  family  of  the 
Metelli. 
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cercernsof  the  commonwealth  neglected,  which  in  a  dif- 
trefsful  cafe  had  chofen  him  for  itsphyfician,  and  confid- 
ed in  him  alone.  It  grieved  them  to  fee  him  crowned 
with  garlands,  and  offering  facrifice  amidft  the  feftivities 
of  marriage,  when  he  ought  to  have  confidered  his  con- 
/ulfhip  as  a  public  calamity,  finceit  would  never  have  been 
given  him  in  a  manner  fo  contrary  to  the  laws,  had  his 
country  been  in  a  profperous  fituation. 

His  rirft  ftep  was  to  bring  thofe  to  account  who  gained 
offices  and  employments  by  bribery  and  corruption,  and 
he  made  laws  by  which  the  proceedings  in  their  trials  were 
to  be  regulated.  In  other  refpects  he  behaved  with  great 
dignity  and  honor  ;  and  reftored  fecurity,  order,  and 
tranquillity,  to  the  courts  of  judicature,  by  prefiding  there 
in  perfon  with  a  band  of  foldiers.  But  when  Scipio,  his 
♦ather  in  law  came  to  be  impeached,  he  fent  for  the  three 
hundred  and  fixty  judges  to  his  houfe,  and  defired  their 
affiftance.  The  acculer,  feeing  Scipio  conducted  out  of 
the  forum  to  his  houfe,  by  the  judges  themfelves,  dropped 
the  profecution.  This  again  expofed  Pompey  to  cenfure  ; 
but  he  was  cenfured  ftill  more,  when,  after  having  made 
a  law  againft  encomiums  on  perfons  accufed,  he  broke 
it  himfelf  by  appearing  for  Plancus,  and  attempting  t« 
embellifh  his  character.  Cato,who  happened  to  be  one 
«f  the  judges,  flopped  his  ears,  declaring,  "  It  was  not 
**  right  for  him  to  hear  fuch  embellifhments,  contrary  to 
44  law."  Cato,  therefore,  was  objected  to  and  fet  afide 
before  fentence  waspaffed.  Plancus  however,  was  con- 
demned by  the  other  judges,  to  the  great  confufion  of 
Pompey.* 

A  few  days  after  Hypfseus,  a  man  of  confular  dignity, 
being  under  a  criminal  profecution,  watched  Pompey's 
going  from  the  bath  to  fupper,  and  embraced  his  knees 
in  the  meft  fuppliant  manner.-  But  Pompey  paiTed  with 
difdain,  and  all  the  anfwer  he  gave  him  was,  *'  That  his 
M  importunities  ferved  only  to  fpoil  his  fupper."  This 
partial  and  unequal  behavior  was  juftly  the  object  of  re- 
proach. But  all  the  reft  of  his  conduct  merited  praife 
and  he  had  the  happinefs  to  reeftablifh  good  order  in  the 
commonwealth.  He  took  his  father  in  law  for  his  colleague 

*  Cicero,  who  managed  the  impeachment,  was  much  delighted 
•with  the  fucceis  of  his  eloquence  ;  as  appears  from  his  epulis  t* 
Marius,  lib.  vh.  «p.  t. 
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£he  remaining  five  months.   His  governments  were   coir* 
tinued  to  him  for  four  years  more,  and  he  was  allowed  a- 
thoufand  talents  a  year  for  the  fubfiftence   and  pay  of  hii 
troops. 

Ca&far's  friends  laid  hold  on  this  occafion-  to  reprefent 
that  iome  confideration  fhould  be  had  of  him,  too,  and  his 
many  great  and  laborious  fer vices  for  his  country.  They 
iaid,  he  certainly  deferved  either  another  confulfhip,  or 
to  have  the  term  of  his  commiflion  prolonged  ;  that  he 
might  keep  the  command  in  the  provinces  be  had  con- 
quered, and  enjoy,  undifturbed,  the  honors  he  had  won,, 
and  that  no  fucceffor  might  rob  him  of  the  fruit  of  his. 
labors,  or  the  glory  of  his  actions.  A  difpute  arifing  up- 
on the  affair,  Pompey,  as  if  inclined  to  fence  again  ft  the 
©dium  to  which  Csefar  might' tbe  expofed  by  his  demand, 
faid,  he  had  letters  from  C&far,  in  which  he  declared 
himfelf  willing  to  accept  a  fuccefTor,  and  to  give  up  the 
command  in  Gaul  ;  only  he  thought  it  reafonable  that  her 
fhould  be  permitted,  though  abfent,  to  ft  and  for  the  con- 
fulfhip.* Cato  oppofed  this  with  all  his  force,  and  infill- 
ed, "  That  Casfar  fhould  lay  down  his  arms,  and  return^ 
*'  as  a  private  man,  if  he  had  any  favor  to  afk  of  his  coun- 
try." And  as  Pompey  did  not  labor  the  poim  but  eafily. 
acquiefced,  it  was  fufpe6ted  he  had  no  real  friendlh.jp  for 
Cafar.  This  appeared  more  clearly  when  hefent  for  the. 
two  legions  which  he  had  lent  him,  under  pretence  of, 
wanting  them  for  the  Parthian  war.  Ca?far,  though  he. 
well  knew  for  what  purpof©  the  legions  were  demanded,, 
fentthem  home  laden  with  rich  prefents. 

After  this,  Pompey  had  a  dangerous  illnefs  at  Naples,, 
©f  which>  however,  he  recovered.     Praxagoras  then  ad- 
vi fed  the  Neapolitans  to  offer  facrifices  to  the  gods  in  grat-  • 
rtude  for  his  recovery.      The  neighboring  cities  followed 
-their  example;  and  the  humor  fpreading  itfelf  over  Italy, 
there  was  not  a  town  or  village,  which  did  not  folemnize. 
the.  occafion  with  feftivals.      No  place  could  afford  room, 
for  the  crowds  thai  came  in  from  all  quarters  to  meet  him  ;  . 
the  high  roads,  the   villages,  the  ports  were  filled  with 
facrifices  and   entertainments.     Many  received  him  with  . 
garlands  on  their  heads  and  torches  in  their  hands,  and,  ( 

*  There  was  a  law  again  ft  any  abfent  perfon's  being  admitted- a 
candidate;  but  Pompey  had  added  a  claufe  which  empowered 
;he  people  to  exccept  any  man  by  name,  from  pcribnal  attencbuvr.", 
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fts-thtej  red  him  on  his  way,  ffrewed  it  with  flower':. 

His  returning  whh  iuch  pomp,  afforded  a  glorious  fpec- 
j  but  it  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  caufes 
;r ;  the  civil  war.  For  the  joy  i?e  conceived  on  this  occa- 
sion, added  to  the  high  opinion  he  Pad  of  his  atchieve- 
inents,  intoxicated  him  fo  far,  that,  bidding  adieu  to  the 
caution  and  prudence  which  had  put  his  good  fortune  and 
the  glorv  of  his  actions  upon  a  fure  footing,  he  gave  into 
the  molt  extravagant  preiumption,  and  even  contempt  of 
v-'riur  ;  infoinuch,  that  he  declared,  ""  He  had  no  need  of 
'*  arms,  or  any  extraordinary  preparations  againft  him, 
*<  «>Vtce  he  could  pull  him  down  with  much  more  eafe  than 
"  lie  had  fet  him  up,-' 

Betides,  when  Appius  returned  from  Gaul,  with  the 
legions  which  had  been  lent  to  C-efar,  he  endeavored  to 
dilparage  the  actions  of  rhat  geVieral,  and  to  reprefent  him 
in  a  mean  light.  "  Pompey,"  he  (aid,  u  knew  net  hisovvn 
'*  frrength  and  the  influence  of  his  name,  if  he  fought  any 
"  other  defence  againli:  Caefar,  upon  whom  his  own  forc- 
"  es  would  turn,  as  fbon  as  they  law  the  former  ;  fuch 
44  was  their  hatred  of  the  one,  and  their  affection  for  the 
"  other.1' 

Pompey  was  fo  much  elated  at  this  account,  and  h is 
lence  made  him  fo  extremely  negligent,  that  he 
laughed  at  thoi'e  who  feemed  to  fear  the  v.'ar.  And  when 
they  faid,  that  if  C;efar  mould  advance  in  a  hcfn'le  man- 
ner to  Rome,  they  did  not  fee  what  forces  they  had  to  op- 
pose him,  he  bade  them,  with  an  open  and  fmiling  coun- 
tenance, give  themlelves  no  pain,  "  For,  if  in  Italy, "iaid 
he,  "  1  do  but  (lamp  upon  the  ground,  an  army  will  ap- 
"  pear.'' 

Mean  time  Caefar  was  exerting  himfelf  greatly.  He  was 
now  uc  no  great  diftance  from  Italy,  and  not  only  font  Ins 
soldiers  to  vote  in  the  elections,  but,  by  private  pecuniary 
applications,  corrupted  many  of  the  magiftrates.  Paulus 
the  confuls,  was  of  the  number,  and  he  had  fifteen  hun- 
dred talents*  for  changing  fides.  So  were  alfo  Curio,  one 
of  the  tribunes  or  the  people,  for  whom  he  paid  off"  an 
inmr.enfe  debt,  and  Mark  Antony,  who,  out  of  friend - 
fhip  for  Curio,jhad  flood  engaged  with  him  for  the  debt. 

*  310,6851.  fterling.  With  this  money  he  built  the  (lately  Ba- 
ffi.Ca  that  afterwards  bore  his  name. 
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It  is  faid,  that  when  one  of  Casfar's  officers,  who  flood 
before  the  fen  ate  houfe,  waiting  the  ififue  of  the  debates, 
was  informed,  that  they  would  not  give  Caefar  a  longer 
term  in  his  command,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  Avord, 
and  faid,  "  But  this  (hall  give  it." 

Indeed,  all  the  adtions  and  preparations  of  his  general 
tended  that  way.  Though  Curio's  demands  in  behalf  of 
Caefar  feemed  more  plaulible.  He  projpofed,  that  either 
Pompey  fhould  likewife  be  obliged  to  difniifs  his  forces, 
or  Caefar  f "uttered  to  keep  his.  "  If  they  are  both  reduced 
**  to  a  private  ftation,"  faid  he,  "  they  will  agree  upon  rea- 
M  fonable  terms  ;  or,  if  each  retains  his  refpedfive  poA*er, 
'■'  they  will  be  fatisfied.  But  he  who  weakens  the  one, 
"  without  doing  the  fame  by  the  other,  muft  double  that 
"  force  which  he  fears  will  iubvert  the  government,'-'* 

Hereupon  Marcellus  the  conful  called  Caefar  a  public 
robber,  and  infilled  lhat  he  fhould  be  declared  an  enemy 
to  the  ftate,  if  he  did  not  lay  down  his  arms.  However, 
Curio,  together  with  Antony  and  Pifo,  prevailed  that  a 
farther  inquiry  fhould  be  made  into  the  fenfe  of  the  fen- 
ate.  He  firff.  propofed  thatfuch  as  were  of  opinion.  "That 
"  Caefar  fhould  difband  his  army  and  Pompey  keep  his/5 
fnould  draw  to.  one  fide  of  the  houfe,  and  there  appeared 
a  majority  for  that  motion.  Then  he  propofed,  that  the 
number  of  thofe  fhould  be  taken,  whofe  fenfe  it  was, 
'*  That  both  fhould  lay  down  their  arms,  and  neither  re- 
"  main  in  command  ;"  upon  which  queflion,  Pompey 
had  only  twentytwo,  and  Curio  all  the  refLf  Curio, 
proud  of  his  victory,  ran  in  tranfports  of  joy  to  the  alfem- 
bly  of  the  people,  who  received  him  with  the  iou  deft 
plaudits,  and  crowned  him  with  flowers.  Pompey  was 
not  prefent  at  the  debate  in  the  houfe  ;  for  the  command- 
er of  an  army  is  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city.  But  Mar- 
cellus rofe  up  and  faid,  "  I  will  no  longer  fit  to  hear  the 
"  matter  canvaffed  ;  but,  as  I  fee  ten  legions  have  already 
<l  palled  the  Alps,  I  will  fend  a  man  to  oppofe  them  in 
"  behalf  of  my  country." 

*  Cornelius  Scipio,  oneof  Pompey's  friends>  rem  on  ft  rated,  that, 
in  the  piefent  cafe,  a  great  difference  was  to  be  made  between  the 
proconlul  of  Spain  and  the  proconlul  of  Gaul,  fi ace  the  term  of 
the  former  was  not  expired,  whereas  that  of  the  latter  was. 

+  Dio,  on  the  contrary,  affirms  that,  upon  this  queftiun,  the  fen- 
ate  were  almoft  unanimous  for  Pompey  ;  only  two  voting  for 
Casfar,  viz.  Marcus  Crscilius  and  Curio. 
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Upon  this,  the  city  went  into  mourning,  as  in  a  time 
of  public  calamity..  Marcellus  walked  through  the  forum 
followed  by  the  fenate,  and  when  he  was  in  fight  of  Pom- 
pey  without  the  gate,  he  faid  "  Pompey,  I  charge  you  to 
*l  affift  your  country  ;  for  which  purpofe  you  fhall  make 
"  ufe  of  the  troops  you  have,  and  levy  what  new  ones 
"  you  pleafe."  Lentulus,  one  of  the  confuls  elect  for  the 
next  year,  faid  the  fame.  But  when  Pompey  came  to  make 
the  new  levies,  fome  abfolutely  refufed  to  enlift  ;  others 
gave  in  their  names  in  fmall  numbers  and  with  no  fpirit; 
and  the  greateft  part  cried  out,  "  A  peace  !  A  peace  !" 
For  Antony,  notwithstanding  the  injunctions  of  the  fen- 
ate to  the  contrary,  had  read  a  letter  of  Caefar's  to  the 
people,  well  calculated  to  gain  them.  He  propofed  that 
both  Pompey  and  he  fiiould  relign  their  governments  and 
difmifs  their  forces,  and  then  come  and  give  account  of 
their  conduct  to  the  people. 

Lentulus,  who  by  this  time  had  entered  upon  his  office, 
would  not  alTemble  the  fenate  ;  for  Cicero  who  was  now 
returned  from  his  government  in  Cilicia,  endeavored  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation.  He  propofed  that  Caefar 
ihouid  give  up  Gaul,  and  difband  the  greateit  part  of  his 
army,  and  keeping  only  two  legions  and  the  province  of 
Illyricum,  wait  for  another  confulfliip.  As  Pompey  re- 
ceived this  propofal  very  ill,  Caefar's  friends  were  per- 
fuaded  to  agree,  that  he  fhould  keep  only  one  of  thofe 
two  legions.  But  Lentulus  was  againft  it,  and  Cato  cried 
out,  "  That  Pompey  was  committing  a  fecond  error,  in 
*'  fufFering  himfelf  to  be  fo  impofed  upon  j"  the  recon- 
ciliation, therefore,  did  not  take  effect. 

At  the  fame  time  news  was  brought,  that  Caefar  had 
feized  Arminium,  a  confiderable  city  in  Italy,  and  that  he 
was  marching  directly  towards  Rome  with  all  his  forces. 
The  laft  circumftance,  indeed,  was  not  true.  He  advanced 
with  only  three  hundred  horfe  and  five  thoufand  foot  j  the 
reft  of  his  forces  were  on  the  other  fide  the  Alps,  and  he 
would  not  wait  for  them,  choofing  rather  to  put  his  ad- 
verfaries  in  eonfuilon  by  a  fudden  and  unexpected  attack, 
than  to  fight  them  when  better  prepared.  When  he  came 
ts  the  river  Rubicon,  which  was  the  boundary  of  his  prov- 
ince, he  Hood  filent  a  long  time,  weighing  with  him/elf 
the  great nefs  of  his  enterprife.  At  laft,  like  one  who 
plunges  down  froai  the  top  of  a  precipice  into  a  gulf  of 
Vol.  IV.  .    K 
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immenfe  depth,  he  filenced  his  reafon,  and  flint  his  eyes 
again(t  the  danger  ;  and  crying  out,  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, "  The  die  is  cart,"  he  marched  over  with  his 
army. 

Upon  the  firrt  report  of  this  at  Rome,  the  city  was  in 
greater  diforder  and  aftonifhment  than  had  ever  been 
known.  The  fenate  and  the  magiftrates  -ran  immediately 
to  Pompey.  Tullus  afked  him,*  what  forces  he  had 
ready  for  the  war;  and  as  he  hefitated  in  his  anfwer,  and 
only  faid  at  laft,  in  a  tone  of  no  great  aflli  ranee,  "That  lie 
•'*  had  the  two  legions  lately  fent  him  back  by  Csefar,  and 
"  that  out  of  the  new  levies  he  believed  he  fhould  fhortly 
"  be  able  to  make  up  a  body  of  thirty  fhoufand  men  ;" 
Tullus  exclaimed,  "  O  Pompey,  you  have  deceived  us  !" 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ambaffadors  fhould  imme- 
diately be  difpatched  to  Csefar.  Then  one  Favonius,  a 
man  otherwifeof  no  ill  character,  but  who,  by  an  infolent 
brutality,  affected  10  imitate  the  noble  freedom  of  Cato, 
bade  Pompey  "  Stamp  upon  the  ground,  and  call  forth 
"  the  armies  he  had  promifed. " 

Pompey  bore  this  illtimed  reproach  with  great  mild- 
nefs  ;  and  when  Cato  put  him  in  mind  of  the  warnings 
he  had  given  him,  as  to  Csefar,  from  the  firft,  he  faid, 
*'  Cato  indeed,  had  fpoken  more  like  a  prophet,  and  be 
*'  had  acted  more  like  a  friend."  Cato  then  advifed  that 
Pompey  mould  not  only  be  appointed  general,  but  invert- 
ed with  a  difcretionary  power  ;  adding,  that  "  thofe  who 
**  were  the  authors  of  great  evils,  knew  beft  how  to  cure 
*'  them."  So  faying,  he  fet  out  for  his  province  of  Sicily, 
and  the  other  great  officers  departed  for  theirs. 

Almoft  all  Italy  was  now  in  motion,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  perplexed  than  the  whole  face  of  things.  Thofe 
who  lived  out  of  Rome,  fled  to  it  from  all  quarters,  and 
thofe  who  lived  in  it,  abandoned  it  as  fart.  Thefe  faw, 
that  in  fuch  a  tempeftuous  and  diforderly  rtate  of  affairs, 
ihe  well  difpofed  part  of  the  city  wanted  ftrength,  and 
that  the  ill  difpofed  were  fo  refractory  that  they  could  not 
be  managed  by  the  magiftrates.  The  terrors  of  the  peo- 
ple could  net  be  removed,  and  no  one  would  fuffer  Pom- 
pey to  lay  a  plan  of  action  for  himfelf.  According  to  the 
paili-on  wherewith  each  was  actuated,whether  fear,  forrow, 
pr  doubt,  they  endeavored  to  infpire  him  with  the  fame 

*  Lucius  Volcatius  Tullus. 
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tnfomtich  that  he  adopted  different  meafuresthe  fame  day. 
He  could  gain  no  certain  intelligence  of  the  enemy's 
motions,  becaufe  every  man  brought  him  the  report  he 
happened  to  take  up  and  was  an^ry  if  it  did  not  meet 
with  credit. 

Pompey,  at  lad,  caufed  it  to  be  declared  by  an  edict  in 
form,  that  the  commonwealth  was  in  danger,  and  no  peace 
to  be  expected.*  After  which,  he  Signified  that  he  mould 
Icok  upon  thofe  who  remained  in  the  city  as  the  partizans 
of  Csefar  ;  and  then  quitted  it  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening. 
The  confuls  alfo  fled,  without  offering  the  facrifices  which 
their  cufloms  required  before  a  war.  However,  in  this 
great  extremity,  Pompey  could  not  but  be  con  fide  red  a-s 
happy  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen.  Though  ma- 
ny blamed  the  war,  there  was  not  a  man  who  hated  the 
general.  Nay,  the  number  of  thofe  who  followed  him 
out  of  attachment  to  his  perfon,  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  adventurers  in  the  caufe  of  liberty. 

A  few  days  after,  Caefar  arrived  at  Rome.  When  lie 
was  in  polfellion  of  the^city,.  he  behaved  with  great  mod- 
eration in  many  refpe6ts,  and  compofed,  in  a  good  meas- 
ure, the  minds  of  its  remaining  inhabitants.  Only  when 
Metellus,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  forbade  him 
to  touch  the  money  in-  the  public  treafury,  he  threatened 
him  with  death,  adding  an  expreflion  more  terrible  than 
the  threat  itfelf,  "  That  it  was  eafier  for  him  to  do  it  thaM 
"  to  fay  it."  Metellus  being  thus  frightened  off,  Casfar 
took  what  fums  he  wanted,  and  then  went  in  purfuit  of 
Pompey  ;- flattening  to  drive  him  out  of  Italy,  before  his 
forces  could  arrive  from  Spain. 

Pompey,  who  was  maffer  of  Brundufium,  and  had  a 
fufneient  number  of  tranfports,  defired  the  confuls  to  em- 
bark without  lofs  of  time,  and  fent  them  before  him  with 
thirty  cohorts  to  Dyrrhachium.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent 
his  father  in  law  Scipio,  and  his  fon  Cnaeus  into  Syria,  to 
provide  (hips  of  war.  He  had  well  fecured  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  planted  the  lighten:  of  his  (lingers  and  archers 
upon  the  walls  j  and  having  new  ordered  the  Brundu- 

*  The  Latin  word  tumultus,  which  Plutarch  has  rendered  T«- 
§*%*!»  is  a  very  incomprehenfive  ore.  The  Rrmans  did  not  care 
to  call  the  commotions  which  happened  among  them,  or  near  them 
before  direct  ho II ili ties  were  commerced,  by  the  name  of  war;, 
they  di ling uiQicd  them  by  the  name  of  iumultus, 
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fians  to  keep  withindoors,  he  caufed  a  number  of  trendi- 
es to  be  cut,  and  fharp  flakes  to  be  driven  into  them,  and 
then  covered  with  earth,  in  all  the  flreets,  except  two 
which  led  down  to  the  fea.  In  three  days  all  his  other 
troops  were  embarked  without  interruption  ;  and  then  he 
Suddenly  gave  the  fignal  to  thcfe  who  guarded  the  walls  ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  they  ran  fwiftly  down  to  the  har- 
bor, and  got  on  board.  Thus  having  his  whole  comple- 
ment, he  fet  fail,  and  croffed  the  fea  to  Dyrrhachium. 

When  Caefar  came  and  faw  the  walls  left  deftitute  of 
defence,*  he  concluded  that  Pompey  had  taken  to  flight, 
and,  in  his  eagernefs  to  purfue,  would  certainly  have  fallen 
upon  the  fharp  flakes  in  the  trenches,  hid  not  the  Brun- 
dufians  informed  him  of  them.-  He  then  avoided  the 
streets, f  and  took  a  circuit  round  the  town,  by  which  he 
difcovered  that  all  the  vefTels  were  fet  cut,  except  two  that 
had  not  many  foldiers  aboard. 

This  manoeuvre  of  Pompey  was  commonly  reckoned 
among  the  greateft  acls  of  generalship.  Casfar,  however, 
could  not  help  wondering,  that  his  adverfary,  who  was  in 
poffeffion  of  a  fortified  town,  and  expected  his  forces  from 
Spain,  and  at  the  fame  time  was  mailer  of  the  fea,  mould 
give  up  Italy  in  fitch  a  manner.  Cicero, J  too,  blamed 
him,  for  imitating  the  conduct  of  Themiifocles,  rather 
than  that  of  Pericles,  when  ;hepoihire  of  his  affairs  more 
refembled  the  circumfiances  of  the  latter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fleps  which  Caefar  took  mowed  lie  was  afraid  of 
having  the.  war  drawn  out  to  any  length  :  For  having 
taken  NumeriusJ]  a  friend  of  Pompey's  he  had  fent  Iiim 
to  Brundufium,  with  offers  of  coming  to  an  accommoda- 
tion upon  reafonable  terms.  Rut  Numerius,  inflead  of 
returning  with  an  anfwef,  failed  away  with  Pompey. 

Caefar  thus  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  Italy  in  fixty 
days  without  the  leaft  bloodfhed,  and  he  would  have  been 

*  Casfar  befieged  the  place  nine  days,  during  which  he  not  only 
inverted  it  on  the  land  fide,  but  undertook  to  fhut  up  the  port  by  a 
Jiaccado  of  bis  own  invention.  However,  before  the  work  could 
be  completed,  Pompey  made  his  efcape. 

*f"  $>vKxT°iouEVQ<;  TY)v  ttoTmv,  xxi  hvkKuj  Ttsottov,  perhaps  means, 
*c  That  he  avoided  the  principal  ftreets,  and  came  by  many  wind- 
<■'  ir.gs  and  turnings  to  the  haven." 

$  Ep.  to  Atticus,  vii.  it. 

||  Caefar  calls  him  Cn.  Magitis,  He  was  Matter  of  Pompey's 
Budrd  of  Works, 
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glad  to  have  gone  immediately  in  purfuit  of  Pompey. 
But  as  he  was  in  want  of  fhipping,  he  gave  up  that  de- 
fign  for  the  prefent,  and  marched  to  Spain  with  an  intent 
to°gain  the  forces  there. 

In  the  mean  time  Pompey  afTembled  a  great  army  ;  and 
at  fea  he  was  altogether  invincible.  For  he  had  five  hun- 
dred fliips  of  war  and  the  number  of  his  lighter  veflels  wa^ 
ftill  greater,  as  for  his  land  forces,  he  had  (even  thoufand 
horfe,  the  flower  of  Romeand  Italy,*  all  men  of  family, 
fortune  and  courage.  His  infantry,  though  numerous, 
was  a  mixture  of  raw,  undifciplined  foldiers.  He  there- 
fore exercifed  them  during  his  (lay  at  Bercea,  where  he 
was  by  no  means  idle,  but  went  through  all  the  exercifes 
of  a  foldier  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  flower  of  his  age. — 
It  infpired  his  troops  with  new  courage,  when  they  faw 
Pompey  the  Great,  at  the  age  of  fiftyeight,  going  through 
the  whole  military  difcipline,  in  heavy  armor,  on  foot  ; 
and  then  mounting  his  horfe,  drawing  his  fword  with 
eafe  when  at  full  fpeed,  and  as  dexteroufly  fheathing  it 
again.  As  to  the  javelin,  he  threw  it  not  only  with  great 
exactnefs,  but  with  fuch  force,  that  few  of  the  young  men 
could  dart  it  to  a  greater  diftance. 

Many  kings  and  princes  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  the 
number  of  Roman  officers  who  had  commanded  armies 
was  fo  great,  that  it  was  fufficient  to  make  up  a  complete 
fenate.  Labienus,f  who  had  been  honored  with  Csfap's 
friendship  and  ferved  under  him  in  Gaul,  now  joined 
Pompey.     Even  Brutus,  thefon  of.  that  Brutus  who  was 

*  Ccefar  on  titer  contrary  fays,  that  this  body  of  horfe  was  almoft 
entirely  compofed  of  ftrangers.  "  There  were  fix  hundred  Gala- 
11  tians,  five  hundred  Cappadocians,  as  many  Thracians,  two  hun- 
il  dred  Macedonians,  five  hundred  Gauls  or  Germans,  eight  hun- 
,;  dred  railed  out  of  his  own  effaces,  or  out  of  his  own  retinue  ;'' 
and  fo  of  the  reft,  whom  he  particularly  mentions,  and  tells  us 
to  what  countries  they  belonged., 

+  It  feemed  very  ftrange,  fays  Dio,  that  Labienus  'mould  aban- 
don Ciefar  who  had  loaded  him  with  honors  and  gt^en  him  the 
command  of  all  the  forces  on  the  other  nde  of  the  Alps,  while  he 
was  at  Rome.  But  he  gives  this  real'on  for  it  :  "  Labienus,  elat- 
84  ed  with  his  immenfe  wealth,  and  proud  of  his  preferments,  for- 
11  got  himfelf  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  affumc  a  character  very  unbe- 
*'  coming  a  perfon  in  his  circumflances.  He  was  even  for  putting 
'•  himfelf  upon  an  equality  with  Casfar,  who  thereupon  grew  cool 
"  towards  him  and  treated  him  with  fome  refcrve,  which  Labie* 
11  nus  re  Tented,  and  went  over  to  Pompey," 

A  ,  K    2 
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killed  by  him  not  very  fairly  in  the  Cifalpine  Gaul  ;*  a 
man  of  fpirit,  who  had  never  fpoken  to  Pompey  before, 
becaufe  he  confidered  him  as  the  murderer  of  his  father, 
now  ranged  himfelf  under  his  banners,  as  the  defender  cf 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  Cicero  too,  though  he  had 
written  and  advifed  otherwife,  was  afhamed  not  to  appear 
in  the  number  of  thofe  who  hazarded  their  lives  for 
Rome.  Tidius  Sextius,  though  extremely  old,  and 
maimed  of  one  leg,  repaired,  among  the  reft  to  his  fland- 
ard  in  Macedonia  ;  and  though  others  only  laughed  at  the 
poor  appearance  he  made,  Pompey  no  fooner  caff  his  eyes 
upon  him,  than  he  rofe  up,  and  ran  to  meet  him  ;  cenfid- 
ering  it  as  a  great  proof  of  the  juftice  of  hiscaufe,  that,  in 
fpite  of  age  and  weaknefs,  perfons  mould  come  and  feek 
danger  with  him,  rather  than  fray  at  home  in  fafety. 

But  after  Pompey  had  aiTembled  his  fenate,  and  at  the; 
motion  of  Cato,  a  decree  was  made,  "  that  no  Roman. 
"  ftiould  be  killed  except  in  battle,  nor  any  city  that  was 
"  fubje6t  to  the  Romans  be  plundered,"  Pompey's  party 
gained  ground  daily.  Thofe  who  lived  at  too  great  a 
diftance,  or  were  too  weak  to  take  a  (hare  in  the  war,  in- 
terefred  themfelves  in  the  caufe  as  much  as  they  were 
able,  and  with  words  at  lead,  contended  for  it ;  locking 
upon  thofe  as  enemies  both  to  the  gods  and  men,  who 
did  not  with  that  Pompey  might  conquer. 

Not  but  that  Casfar  made  a  merciful  ufe  of  his  victo- 
ries, (  He  had  lately  made  himfelf  matter  of  Pompey's 
forces  in  Spain,  and  though  it  was  not  without  a  battle,  he 
diimiiTedthe  officers,  and  incorporated  the  troops  with  his 
own.  After  this,  he  pafTed  the  Alps  again,  and  marched 
through  Italy  to  Brundufuun,  where  he  arrived  at  the 
time  of  the  winter  folftice.  There  he  crofted  the  fea,  and 
landed  at  Oricum  ;  from  whence  he  difpatched  Vibullius,f 

*  The  former  Englifti  tranfiator  renders  this  Galatia.  He  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  this  Brutus  was  killed  by  Geminius,  in  a. 
village  near  the  Po,  by  Pompey's  order,  after  he  had  accepted  his- 
fubmifiion,  if  not  prornifed.  him  his  life.  The  authors  of  the  uni- 
verlal  hi  (lory  kave  copied  the  error. 

+  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Jubius  ;  but  one  of  the  manufcripts. 
gives  usVibuliius,  which  is  the  name  he  has  in  Casfar's  Com.  lib. 
iii.  Vibullius  Rufus  travelled  night  and  day,  without  allowing 
himfelf  any  reft,  till  Ik:  reached  Pompey's  camp,  who  had  not  yet 
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one  of  Pompey's  friends,  whom  he  had  brought  priforier 
thither  with  propofals  of  a  conference  between  him  and. 
Pompey,  ft  in  which  they  mould  agree  to  clifband  their  ar- 
"  mies  within  three  days,  renew  their  friendihip,  confirm 
<l  it  with  foicmn  oaths,  and  then  both  return  to  Italy." 

Pompey  took  this  overture  for  another  fnare,  and  there- 
fore drew  down  in  hafie  to  the  fea,  and  fecured  all  the 
forts  and  places  of  lirength  for  land  forces,  as  well  as  all 
the  ports  and  other  commodious  .(rations  for  (hipping  ;  fo 
that  there  was  sot  a  wind  that  blew,  which  did  not  bring 
him  either  provifions,  or  troops,  or  monev.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  Caefar  was  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits,  both  by  fea 
and  land,  that  he  was  under  the  neceflity  of  feeking  a  bat- 
tle. Accordingly,,  he  attacked  Pompey's  intrenchments, 
and  bade  him  defiance  daily.  In  mod  of  thefe  attacks  and 
fkirmifhes  he  had  the  advantage  ;  but  one  day  was  in 
danger  of  lofing  his  whole  army.  Pompey  fought  with 
i'o  much  valor,  that  he  put  Caefar's  whole  detachment  to 
flight,  after  having  killed  two  thoufand  of  them  upon  the 
fpot ;  but  was  either  unable  or  afraid  to  purfue  his  blow, 
and  enter  their  camp  with  them.  Caefar  faid  to  his 
friends  on  the  occafion,  "  This  day  the  victory  had  been 
*'  the  enemy's  had  their  general  known  how  to  conquer."* 
Pompey's  troops,  elated  with  this  fuccefs,  were  in  great 
hafte  to  come  to  a  decifive  battle.  Nay,  Pompey  himfeif 
feemed  to  give  into  their  opinions,  by  writing  to  the  kings 
the  generals,  and  cities,  in  his  intereft,  in  theftyleofa 
conqueror.  Yet  all  this  while  he  dreaded  the  iffue  of  a 
general  action,  believing  it  much  better  by  length  of 
time,  by  famine  and  fatigue,   to  tire  out  men  who  had 

received  advice  of  Cacfars  arrival,  but  was  no  fooner  informed  cf 
the  taking  of  Oricum  and  Apollonia,  than  he  immediately  de- 
camped, and  by  long  marches  reached  Oricum  before  Caefar. 

'■:"  Yet  it  may  he  obferved,  in  defence  of  Pompey,  that  as  his 
troops  were  raw  and  unexperienced,  it  was  net  amifs  to  try  them 
in  many  fkirmifnes  and  light  at'acks,  before  he  hazarded  a  gener- 
al engagement  wiih  an  army  of  veterans.  Many  inftances  of  that 
kind  might  be  produced  from  the  conduft  of  the  abieft  generals. 
And  We  are  p*rfuaded,  that  if  Pompey  had  attempted  to  force 
Caefar's  camp,  he  would  have  been  repulfed  wkh  lofs  and  dif- 
grace.  Pompey's  greatefl  error  feems  to  have  been  his  fuffering 
hiaifelf  to  be  brought  to  an  action,  at  lad  by  the  importunity  of 
his  officers  and  foldiers,  againft  his  better  judgment, 
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been  ever  invincible  in  arms,  and  long  accuilomed  to  con- 
quer when  they  fought  together.  Betides  he  knew  the 
infirmities  of  age  had  made  them  unfit  for  the  other  ope- 
rations of  war,  for  long  marches  and  countermarches,  for 
digging  trenches  and  building  forts,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  wifhed  for  nothing  fo  much  as  a  battle.  Pompey, 
with  all  thefe  arguments,  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to  keep 
his  army  quiet. 

After  this  laft  engagement,  Caefar  was  in  fuch  want  of 
provisions,  that  he  was  forced  to  decamp,  and  he  took  his 
way  through  Athamania  to  Theffaly.  This  added  fo 
much  to  the  high  opinion  Pompey's  foldiers  had  of  them- 
felves,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  keep  it  within  bounds. 
They  cried  out  with  one  voice,  "  Cssfar  is  fled."  Some 
called  upon  the  general  to  purfue  ;  fome  to  pafs  over  to 
Italy.  Others  fent  their  friends  and  fervants  to  Rome  to 
engage  houfes  near  the'  forum,  for  the  convenience  of  fo- 
liciting  the  great  offices  of  ftate.  And  not  a  few  went  of 
their  own  accord  to  Cornelia,  who  had  been  privately 
lodged  in  Leffios,  to  congratulate  her  upon  the  conclufion 
of  the  war. 

On  this  great  emergency,  a  council  of  war  was  called  ; 
in  which  Afranius  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  "  That  they 
"  ought  immediately  to  regain  Italy,  for  that  was  the 
"great  prize  aimed  at  in  the  war.  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
*'  Corfica,  Spain  and  both  the  Gauls  would  foon  fubmit  to 
"  thofe  who  weremafters  there.  What  fhould  affect.  Pom- 
u  pey  Hill  more,  was,  that  his  native  country  juft  by,  . 
"  ftretched  out  her  hands  to  him  as  fuppliant  ;  and  it 
'!  could  not  be  confident  with  his  honor  to  let  her  remain 
"  under  fuch  indignities,  and  in  fo  difgraceful  a  vaffalage 
"to  the  (laves  and  flatterers  of  tyrants."  But  Pompey 
thought  it  would  neither  be  for  his  reputation,  to  fly  a  fee- 
ond  time  from  Caefar,  and  again  to  be  purfued,  when 
fortune  put  it  in  his  power  to  purfue  ;  nor  agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  piety,  to  leave  his  father  in  law,  Scipio,  and 
many  other  perfons  of  confular  dignity  in  Greece  and 
ThefTaly,  a  prey  to  Caefar,  with  all  their  treafures  and 
forces.  As  for  Rome,  he  mould  take  the  beft  care  of  her, 
by  fixing  the  fcene  of  warat  the  greateft  diftance  from  her  ; 
that,  without  feeling  its  calamities,  or  perhaps  hearing  the 
report  of  them,  (he  might  quietly  wait  for  the  conqueror*- 
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This  opinion  prevailing,  he  fet  out  in  purfuitof  Casfar, 
with  a  refolution  not  to  hazard  a  battle,  but  to  keep  near 
enough  to  hold  him,  as  it  were,  befieged,  and  to  wear  him 
out  with  famine.  This  he  thought  the  beft  method  he 
could  take,  and  a  report  was,  moreover,  brought  him, 
of  its  being  whifpered  among  the  equeftrian  order,  "That 
"  as  foon  as  they  had  taken  off  Caefar,  they  could  do  noth- 
ing better  than  take  him  off  too."  Some  fay,  this 
was  the  reafon  why  he  did  not  employ  Cato  in  any  fervice 
of  importance,  but,  upon  his  march  againft  Caefar,  fent 
him  to  the  fea  coaft,  to  take  care  of  the  baggage,  left,  af- 
ter he  had  deuro\ed  Casfar,  Cato  fhoidd  foon  oblige  him 
to  lay  down  his  commiflion. 

While  he  thus  foftly  followed  the  enemy's  ffeps,  a  com- 
plaint was  raifed  againft  him,  and  urged  with  much  clam- 
or, that  he  was  not  exercifing  his  generalfhip  upon  Cae- 
far, but  upon  the  fenate  and  the  whole  commonwealth,  in 
order  that  he  mraht  forever  keep  the  command  in  his 
hands,  and  Lave  mofe  for  his  guards  and  fervants,  who 
had  a  right  to  govern  the  world,  Domirius  /Enobarbus, 
toincreafe  the  odjtum,  always  called  him  Agamemnon,  or 
king  of  kings.  Fa  von",  us  piqued  him  no  lets  with  a  jell, 
than  others  by  their  unfeafonafcle  feverity  ;  he  went  about 
crying,  "  My  friends,  we  (hall  eat  no  figs  in  Tufculum 
this  year."  And  Lucius  Afranius,  who  loft  the  forces 
in  Spain,  was  accufed  of  having  betrayed  them  into  the 
enemy's  hand,  now  when  he  faw  Pompey  avoid  a  battle, 
faid,  "  He  was  furprifed  that  his  accuiers  mould  make  any 
*'*  difficulty  of  fighting  that  merchant  (as  they  called  him) 
**  who  trafficed  for  provinces." 

Thefe,  and  many  other  like  fallies  of  ridicule,  had  fuch 
an  effefi  upon  Pompey,  who  was  ambitious  of  being  fpok- 
en  well  of  by  the  world,  and  had  too  much  deference 
for  the  opinions  of  his  friends,  that  he  gave  up  his  own 
better  judgment,  to  follow  them  in  the  career  of  their 
falfe  hopes  and  profpecls.  A  thing  wh'ch  would  have 
been  unpardonable  in  the  pilot  or  matter  of  a  fhip,  much 
n^ore  in  the  commander  in  chief  of  fo  many  nations,  and 
fuch  numerous  armies.  He  had  often  commended  the 
phyfician  who  gives  no  indulgence  to  the  whimMcal  long- 
ings of  his  patients,  and  yet  he  humored  the  fickly 
Cravings  of  his  army,  and  was  afraid  to  give  them  paki 
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though  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  their  life  andije- 
ing.  For  who  can  fay  that  army  was  in  a  found  and  healthy 
(late,  when  fome  of  the  officers  went  about  the  camp, 
canvaffing  for  the  offices  of  conful  and  praetor  ;  and  oth- 
ers, namely,  Spinther,  Domitius  and  Scipio,  were  engag- 
ed in  quarrels  and  cabals,  about  Caefar's  bighprielthood, 
as  if  their  adverfary  had  been  only  a  Tigranes,  a  king  of 
Armenia,  or  a  prince  of  the  Nabathaeans  ;  and  not  that 
Casfar  and  that  army,  who  had  ftormed  a  thoufand  cities, 
fubdued  above  three  hundred  nations,  gained  numberlefs 
battles  of  the  Germans  and  Gauls,  taken  a  million  of  pri!- 
foners,  and  killed  as  many  fairly  in  the  field  ?  Notwith- 
/landing  all  thi-s,  they  continued  loud  and  tumultuous  in 
their  demands  of  a  battle,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
plains  of  Pharfalia,  forced  Pompey  to  call  a  council  of 
war.  Labienus,  who  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry, 
rofe  up  firft,  and  took  an  oath,  "  That  he  would  not  re- 
5'  turn  from  the  battle,  till  he  had  put  the  enemy  to  flight." 
All  the  other  officers  fwore  the  fame. 

The  night  following,  Pompey  had  this  dream.*  He 
thought  *.*  he  entered  his  own  theatre,  and  was  received 
"  with  loud  plaudits  ;  after  which  he  adorned  the  temple 
"  of  Venus  the  Victorious  with  many  fpoils."  This  vifion, 
on  one  fide,  encouraged  him,  and  on  another  alarmed 
him.  He  was  afraid  that  Caefar,  who  was  a  defcendant 
of  Venus,  would  be  aggrandized  at  his  expenfe.  Befides, 
a  panicf  fear  ran  through  the  camp,  the  noife  of  which 
awaked  him.  And  about  the  morning  watch  over  Ca?- 
far's  camp,  where  every  thing  was  perfectly  quiet,  there 
fuddenly  appeared  a  great  light,  from  which  a  ftream  of 
fire  iflfued,  in  the  form  of  a  torch,  and  fell  upon  that  of 
Pompey.  Caefar  himfelf  fays,  he  faw  it  as  he  was  going 
his  rounds. 

*  Atnox  felicis  Magno  pars  ultima  vita?. 

Solicitos  vana  deceptit  imagine  fomnos. 

Nam  Pompeiani  vifus  fibi  fede  theatri 

Innumeram  effigiem  Romanae  csrncre  Plcbis, 

Attollique  fuum  lastis  ad  fidera  nomen 

Vocibus,  et  plaufu  cuneos  certare  fohantes.  Lucan.  lib.  vi 

+  Panic  fears  were  fo  called,  from  the  terror  which  the  god  Pa 

is  faid  to  have  ftruck  the  enemies   of  Greece  with,  at  the.  battle 

Marathon. 
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Ceefar  was  preparing  at  break  of  day,  to  march  to  Sco- 
tufa  ;*  his  foldiers  were  ftriking  their  tents,  and  the  fer- 
vants  and  beads  of  burden,  were  already  in  motion,  wh$n 
his  fcouts  brought  intelligence,  that  they  had  feen  arms 
handed  about  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  perceived  a  noife 
and  buftle,  which  indicated  an  approaching  battle.  Af- 
ter thefe,  others  came  and  allured  him,  that  the  firft  ranks 
were  drawn  up. 

Upon  this  Caefar  laid,  "  The  long  wifhed  day  is  come 
"  on  which  we  fhall  fight  with  men,  and  not  with  want 
"  and  famine."  Then  he  immediately  ordered  the  red 
mantle  to  be  put  up  before  his  pavilion,  which  among 
the  Romans,  is  the  fignal  of  a  battle.  The  foldiers  no 
fooner  beheld  it,  than  they  left  their  tents  as  they  were, 
and  ran  to  arms  with  loud  fliouts,  and  every  expreflion  of 
joy.  And  when  the  officers  began  to  put  them  in  order 
of  battle,  each  man  fell  into  his  proper  rank  as  quietly, 
and  with  as  much  fkill  and  eafe,  as  a  chorus  in  a  tragedy. 

Pompeyf  placed  himfelf  in  his  right  wing,  over  againft 
Antony,  and  his  father  in  law,  Scipio,   in  the  centre,  op- 

*  ripo  CKOTa<;,  in  the  printed  text,  is  evidently  a  corruption. 
An  annonymous  manufcript  gives  us  7rpo$  ^y-oreactt.  Scotufa 
■was  a  city  of  Theffaly.  Caefar  was  perfuaded  that  Pompey  would 
not  come  to  acYion,  and  therefore  chofe  to  march  in  fearch  of  pro- 
vifions,  as  well  as  to  harafs  the  enemy  with  frequent  movements, 
and  to  watch  his  opportunity,  in  lorae  of  thofe  movements,  to  fall 
upon  them. 

t  It  is  fomewhat  furpriGng,  that  the  account  which  Caefar  feivn- 
ftlf  has  left  us  of  this  memorable  battle,  fhould  meet  with  contra- 
diction. Yet,  fo  it  is,;  Plutarch  differs  widely  from  him,  and 
Appian  from  both.  According  to  Caefar  (Bell Civil,  lib.  iii.)  Pom- 
pey was  on  the  left  with  the  two  legions  which  Caefar  had  return- 
ed him  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Scipio,  Pompey's  father  ia 
law,  was  in  the  centre  with  the  legions  he  had  brought  from  Syria, 
and  the  reinforcements  fent  by  feveral  kings  and  flates  of  Afia.  The 
Cilician  legion,  and  fome  cohorts  which  had  ferved  in  Spain,  were 
in  the  right,  under  the  command  of  Afranius.  As  Pompey's  right 
wing  was  covered  by  the  Enipeus,  he  ftiengthened  the  left  with  the 
{even  thoufand  horfe,  as  well  as  with  the  {lingers  and  archers.  The 
whole  army  confifting  of  fortyfive  thoufand  men,  was  drawn  up 
in  three  lines,  with  very  little  {paces  between  them.  In  conform- 
ity to  this  difpofition,  Caefar's  army  was  drawn  up  in  the  follow- 
ing order  :  The  tenth  legion,  which  had  on  all  occafions  fignaliz- 
ed  itfelf  above  the  reft,  was  placed  in  the  right  wing,  and  the  ninth 
in  the  left;  but  as  the   latter  had  been  considerably  weakened  ia 
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pofite  Domitius  Calvinus.  His  left  wing  was  command- 
ed by  Lucius  Domitius,  andfupported  by  the  cavalry  ;  for 
they  were  almoft  all  ranged  on  that  fide,  in  order  to  break 
in  upon  Csefar,  and  ^cut  off  the  tenth  legion,  which  was 
accounted  the  brave  ft  in  his  army,  and  in  which  he  ufed 
to  fight  in  perfon.  Caefar  feeing  the  enemy's  left  wing  fo 
well  guarded  with  horfe,  and  tearing  the  excellence  of 
their  armor,  fent  for  a  detachment  of  fix  cohorts  from  the 
body  of  referve,  and  placed  them  behind  the  tenth  legion, 
with  orders  not  to  ftir  before  the  attack,  left  they  mould 
be  difcovered  by  the  enemy ;  but  when  the  enemy's  caval- 
ry had  charged  to  make  up  through  the  fo  re  mod  ranks, 
-and  then  not  to  difcharge  their  javelins  at  a  diftance,  as 
brave  men  generally  do  in  their  eagernefs  to  come  to 
fword  in  hand,  but  to  referve  them  till  they  came  to  clofe 
fighting,  and  pufn  them  upwards  into  the  eyes  and  faces 
of  the  enemy.  "  For  thofe  fair  young  dancers,5'  faid  he, 
*'  will  never  Hand  the  fteel  aimed  at  their  eyes,  but  will 
"  fly  to  fave  their  handfome  faces." 

While  C;efar  was  thus  employed,  Pompey  took  a  view 
on  horfeback  of  the  order  of  both  armies;  and  finding 
that  the  enemy  kept  their  ranks  with  the  utmo/1  eXadtnefs, 
and  quietly  waited  for  thefignal  of  battle,  while  his  own 
men,  for  want  of  experience,  were  fluctuating  and  un- 
steady, he  was  afraid  they  would  be  broken  upon  the  firfi 
onfet.  He  therefore  commanded  the  vanguard  to  ffand 
firm  in  their  ranks,*  and  in  that  clofe  order  to  receive  the 
enemy's  charge.  Caefar  condemned  this  meafure,  as  not 
only  tending  to  leffen  the  vigor  of  the  blows  which  is  al- 
ways greateft  in  the  affaiiants,  but  alfo  to  damp  the  fire 
and  fpirit  of  the  men  ;  whereas  thofe  who  advance  with 
impetuofity,  and  animate  each  other  with  fhouts,  are  fil- 
led with  an  enthufiaftic  valor,  and  fuperior  ardor. 

Caefar's  army  confided  of  twentytwo  thoufand  men, 
and  Pompey's  was  fomething  more,  than  twice  that  num. 

the  aftion  at  Dyrrhachium,  the  eighth  legion  was  pofied  fo  near  it, 
as  to  be  able  to  fupport  and  reinforce  it  upon  qccafion.  Therelt 
of  Csfar's  forces  filled  up  the  [paces  between  the  two  wings  — 
Mark  Antony  commanded  the  left  wing,  Sylla  the  right,  and  Gne- 
ius  Domitius  Calvus  the  main  body.  As  for  Casi'.r.  he  polled 
himfelf  oa  the  right,  over  againfl  Pompey,  that  he  might  have  him 
(always  in  fight. 

*  Vide  Caf.  ubi.fupre. 

This,  however,  muft  be  faid  in  excufe  for  Pompey,  that  gener- 
als of  great  fame  and  experience  havs  fometimes  done  as  he  did, 
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"When  the  ngnai  was  given  on  both  fides,  and  the  trum- 
pets founded  a  charge,  each  common  man  attended  only  to 
his  own  concern.    But  fome  of  the  principal  Remans  and 
Greeks,  who  only  ftood  and  looked  on,  when  the  dreadful 
moment  of  action  approached,  could  not  help  confidering 
to  what  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  two  men  had  brought 
the  Roman  empire.      The  fame  arms  on  both  fides,  the 
troops  marfhalled  in  the  fame  manner,  the  fame  ftandards  ; 
in  fhort,  the  ftrength  and  flower  of  one  and  the  fame  city 
turned  upon  it  itfelf  !  What  could  be  a  ftronger   proof  of 
the  blindnefs  and  infatuation  of  human  nature,  when  car- 
ried away  by  its  paflions  ?  Had  they  been  willing  to  enjoy 
the  fruits   of  their  labors  in  peace    and  tranquillity,  the 
greateft  and  beft  part  of  the  world  was  their  own.     Or, 
if  they  rauft  have  indulged   their  thirft  of  victories  and 
triumphs,  the  Parthians  and  Germans  were  yet  to  be  fub- 
dued  ;  Scythia  and  India  yet    remained,  together  with  a 
very  plaufible  color  for  their  lufi:  of  new  acquifitions,  the 
rtretence  of  civilizing  barbarians.     And  what  Scythian 
liorfe,  what  Parthian  arrows,  what  Indian  treafu res,  could 
have  refilled  feventy  thoufand   Romans,   ledonby*Pom- 
pey  and  Caefar,  with  whofe  names  thofe  nations  had  long 
been  acquainted  ?    Into  fuch  a  variety  of  wild  and  favage 
countries  had  thefe  two  generals  carried   their  victorious 
arms.     Whereas  now  they   ftood   threatening  each  ether 
with  deftruCtion  ;  not  fparing  even  their  own  glory,  though 
to  it  they  facrificed   their  country,   but  prepared   one  of 
them,  to  lofe  the  reputation   of  being   invincible,  which 
hitherto  they  had  both  maintained.     So  that  the  alliance 
"which  they  had  contracted  by  Pompey's  marriage  to  Julia 
was  from  the  firft  only  an  artful  expedient ;  and  her  charms, 
were  to  form  a  felfinterefted   compact,  inftead   of  being 
the  pledge  of  a  fincere  friendfhip. 

The  plain  of  Pharfalia  was  now  covered  with  men,  and 
horfes  and  arms  ;  and  the  fignal  of  battle  being  given 
on  both  fides,  the  firft  on  Casfar's  fide  who  advanced  to 
the  charge  was  Caius  Craftinus,*  who  commanded  a 
corps  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  was  determin- 
ed to  make  good  his  promife  to  his  general.  He  was  the 
firft  man  Caefar  faw  when  he  went  out  of  the  trenches  in 
the  morning  ;  and  upon  Caefar's  afking  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  battle,  he  ftretched  out  his  hand,  and  an- 

*  So  Csfar  calls  him.  His  name  in  Plutarch  is  Crafiianus,  in 
Appian,  Craiiurus, 

Vol.  IV.  L 
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1  we  red  in  a  cheerful  tone,  "  Ygu  will  gain  a  glorious 
-"  victory,  and  I  fhall  have  .your  praife  this  day,  eitlier 
"  alive  or  dead."  In  purfuance  of  this  promife,  he  ad- 
vanced the  foremoft,  and  many  following  to  fupport  him 
he  charged  into  the  midft  of  the  enemy.  They  foon  took 
to  their  fwords,  and  numbers  were  flain  ;  but  as  Craftinus 
was  making  his  way  forward,  and  cutting  down  all  before 
him,  one  of  Pompey's  men  Rood  to  receive  him,  and 
pufhed  his  {word  in  at  his- mouth  with  fuch  force  that 
it  went  through  the  nape  of  his  neck.  Craftinus  thus 
killed,  the  fight  was  maintained  with  equal  advantage 
on  both  fides. 

Pompeydid  not  immediately  bring  on  his  right  wing, 
but  often  directed  his  eyes  to  the  left,  and  loft  time  in 
waiting  to  fee  what  execution  his  cavalry  would  do  there. 
Meanwhile  they  had  extended  their  fquadron  to  furround 
Caefar,  and  prepared  to  drive  the  few  horfe  he  had  placed 
in  front,  back  upon  the  foot.  At  that  inftant  Caefar  gave 
the  fignal,  upon  which  his  cavalry  retreated  a  little  ;* 
and  the  fix  cohorts,  which  confifted  of  three  thoufand 
men,  and  had  been  placed  behind  the  tenth  legion,  ad- 
vanced to  furround  Pompey's  cavalry  ;  and  coming  dole 
up  to  them,  railed  the  points  of  their  javelins,  as  they 
had  been  taught,  and  aimed  them  at  the  face.  +  Their 
adverfaries,  who  were  not  experienced  in  any  kind  of 
righting,  and  had  not  the  lead  previous  idea  of  this, 
(  could  not  parry  or  endure  the  blows  upon  their  faces, 
but  turned  their  backs  or  covered  their  eyes  with  their 
hands,  and  now  fled  with  great  diihonor.  Caefar's  men 
took  no  care  to  purfue  them,  but  turned  their  force  upon 
the  enemy's  infantry  particularly  upon  that  wing,  which, 
now  flripped  of  its  horfe,  lay  open  to  the  attack  on  all 
fides.  The  fix  cohorts,  therefore,  took  them  in  flank, 
while  the  tenth  legion  charged  them  in  front ;  and  they, 
who  had  hoped  to  furround  the  enemy,  and  now,   inltead 

Amiot  and  Dacier  tranfiate  this  paffage  as  we  have  done  ;  though 
with  a  comma  after  xwhuaiv  ;  it  may  pofhbly  bear  the  fenie 
which  the  Latinand  the  former  Englilh  tranflator  have  given  it ; 
namely  that  they  were  placed  there  to  prevent  the  tenth  legion  from 
being  iurrounded,  but  that  does  not  appear  to  be  a  natural  con- 
ftruction. 

t  Miles,  fetifacim. 
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el  that,  faw  themfelves  furrounded,  made  but  a  fhort  re- 
uitance,  and  then  took  to  a  precipitate  flight. 

By  the  great  duft  that  was  raifed,  Pompey  conje'Stured 
the  fate  of  his  cavalry  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  palfed 
in  his  mind  at  that  moment.  He  appeared  like  a  man 
moon  ftruck  and  diftradted  ;  and  without  confidering  that 
he  was  Pompey  the  Gieat,  or  1  peaking  to  any  one,  he 
quitted  the  ranks,  and  retired  ftep  by  llep  towards  his 
camp.  A  fcene  which  cannot  be  better  painted  than  in 
the  verfes  of  Homer  :* 

But  partial  Jove  efpoufing  He&or's  part, 

Shot  heaven  bred  horror  through  ihe  Grecian's  heart  ; 

Confus'd,  unnerv'd  in  Hector's  prefence  grown, 

Amaz'd  he  flood,  with  terrors  not  his  own. 

O'er  his  broad  back  his  moony  fhield  he  threw, 

And  glaring  round  by  tardy  fteps  withdrew. — Pope. 

In  this  condition  he  entered  his  tent,  where  he  fat 
down  and  uttered  not  a  word,  till  at  laft, upon  finding 
that  feme  of  the  enemy  entered  the  camp  with  the  fugi- 
tives, he  faid.  "What!  into  my  camp  too  !"  After  this 
fhort  exclamation,  he  ro-fe  up,  and  dreiling  himielf  in  a 
manner  fui table  to  his  fortune,  privately  withdiew,f  all 
i-Re  other  legions  fled  ;  and  a  great  daughter  was  made- 
in  the  camp,  of  the  fervants  and  others  who  had  the  care" 
of  the  tents.     But  Afinius    Pollio,    who  then   fought  on 

*  In  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  he  isfpesking  of  the 
flight  of  Ajax  before  Hector. 

"r  Cjefar  tells  us  that  the  cohorts  appointed  \o  defend  the  camp 
made  a  vigorous  refinance;  but  being  at  length  overpowered,  fled 
to  a  neighboring  mountain,  where  he  refolved  to  inveft  them.  But 
before  he  had  finiftved  his  lines,  want  of  water  obliged  them  to  a- 
bandon  that  poll  and  retire  towards  Lariffa.  Caefar  purfued  the 
fugitives  at  the  head  of  four  legions  (not  of  the  fourth  legion,  as 
the  authors  of  theUniverfal  Hiftory  'erroneoufly  fay)  and  after  fix 
miles  inarch  came  up  with  them.  But  they  not  daring  to  engage 
troops  flu  (bed  with  vicfory.  fled  for  refuge  to  a.higJrliill,  the  foot 
of  which  was  watered  by  a  little  river.  Though  Casfar's  men  were 
quite  fpent,  and  ready  to  faint  with  the  exceffive  heat  and  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  whole  day,  yet,  by  his  obliging  manner,  he  prevailed 
upon  them  to  cut  off  the  inconveniency  of  the  water  from  the  en- 
emy by  a  trench.  Hereupon,  the  unfortunate  fugitives  came  to  a 
capitulation,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  implored  the  clemency 
of  the  conqueror.  This  they  all  did,  except  fome  fenators,  who 
as  it  was  new -night,  efcaped  in  the  dark.  Vide  Cczf.  Bell.  liv.  iu, 
c,  80, 
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Caefar's  fide,affures  us, that  of  the  regular  troops  there  were 
not  above  fix  thoufand  men  killed.* 

Upon  the  taking  of  the  camp,  there  was  a  fpe&acle 
which  mowed,  in  ftrong  colors. the  vanity  and  folly  of 
Pompey's  troops.  All  the  tents  were  crowned  with  myr- 
tle ;  the  beds  were  ftrewed  with  flowers  ;  the  tables  cov- 
ered with  cups,  and  bowls  of  wine  fet  out.  In  fhort,  every 
thing  had  the  appearance  of  preparations  for  fea&s  and 
facrifices,  rather  than  for  men  going  out  to  battle.  To 
inch  a  degree  had  their  vain  hopes  corrupted' them,  and 
with  fuch  a  fenfelefs  confidence  they  took  the  field  ! 

When  Pompey  had  got  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  camp,, 
he  quitted  his  horfe.  He  had  very  few  people  about 
him  ;  and,  as  he  faw  he  was  not  purfued,  he  went  foftly 
on,  wrapt  up  in  fuch  thoughts  as  we  may  fuppofe  a  mart 
to  have,  who  had  been  ufed  for  thirtyfour  years  to  con- 
quer and  carrv  all  before  him,  and  now  in  his  old  age  firfl 
came  to  know  what  it  was  to  be  defeated  and  to  fly. — 
We  may  eafily  conjecture  what  his  thoughts  muft  be,, 
when  in  one  fhort  hour  he  had  loft  the  glory  and  the  pow- 
er which  had  been  growing  up  amidft  fo  many  wars  and 
conflicts  ;  and  he  who  was  lately  guarded  with  fuch  ar- 
r.u'es.of  horfe  and  foot,  and  fuch  great  and  powerful  fleets 
was  reduced  to  fo  mean  and  contemptible  an  equipage*, 
that  his  enemies,  who  were  in  fearch  of  him,  could  not 
know  him. 

He  paffed  by  Larifla,  and  came  to  Tempe,  where  burn- 
ing with  thirft,  he  threw  himfelf  upon  his  face,  and  drank 
cut  of  the  river  ;  after  which,  he  palled  through  the  val- 
Jey,  and  went  down  to  the  fea  coaft.  There  he  fpent  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  a  poor  fifherman's  cabin.  Next 
morning,  about  break  of  day,  he  went  on  board  a  fmall 
river  boat,  taking  with  him  finch  of  his  company  as  were 
freemen.  The  /laves  he  difraified,  bidding  them  go  to 
Caefar,  and  fear  nothing. 

As  he  was  coafting  along,  he  faw  a  fhip  of  burden  juft 
jeady  to  fail  ;  the  mailer  of  which  was  Peticius,  a  Roman 
citizen,  who,  though  not  acquainted  with  Pompey,  knew 
him  by  fight.  It  happened  that  this  man,  the  night  be- 
fore, dreamed  he  faw   Pompey  come  and  talk  to  him,  not 

*  Caefar  fays,  that  in  all  there  were  fifteen  thoufand  killed,  and 
twenty  four  thoufand  tike:i  priioners. 
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in  the  figure  he  had  formerly  known  him,  but  in  mean 
and  melancholy  circumfhmces.  He  was  giving  the  paf- 
fengers  an  account  of  his  dream,  as  perfons  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  time  upon  their  hands,  love  to  difcourfe  a- 
bout  fuch  matters  ;  when  on  a  hidden,  one  of  the  marin- 
ers told  him,  he  faw  a  little  boat  rowing  up  to  him  from 
the  land,  and  the  crew  making  figns,  by  making  their 
garments  and  ftretching  out  their  hands.  Upon  this, 
Peticius  flood  up,  and  could  diftinguifh  Pompey  among 
them  in  the  fame  form  as  he  had  feen  him  in  his  dream. 
Then  beating  his  head  for  forrow,  he  ordered  thefeamen 
to  let  down  the  (hip's  boat,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
Pompey  to  invite  him  aboard  ;  for  by  his  drefs  he  per- 
ceived his  change  of  fortune.  Therefore,  without  wait- 
ing for  any  farther  application,  he  took  him  up,  and  fuch 
of  his  companions  as  he  thought  proper,  and  then  hoiiled 
fail.  The  perfons  Pompey  took  with  him,  were  the  two 
Lentuli  and  Favonius;  and  a  little  after,  they  faw  king 
Deiotarus  beckoning  to  them  with  great  earneftnefs  from 
the  more,  and  took  him  uplikewife.  The  matter  of  the 
fhip  provided  them  the  beft  fupper  he  could,  and  when  it 
was  almoft  ready,  Pompey  for  want  of  a  fervant,  was  go- 
ing to  warn  himfelf,  but  Favonius  feeing  it,  ftepped  up, 
and  both  wafned  and  anointed  him.  All  the  time  he  was 
on  board,  he  continued  to  wait  upon  him  in  all  the  offic- 
es of  a  fervant,  even  to  the  warning  of  his  feet  and  pro-- 
viding  his  fupper  ;  infomuch,  that  one  who  faw  the  un- 
affected fimplicity  and  fincere  attachment  with  which  Fa- 
vonius performed  thefe  offices,  cried  out, 


-The  generous  mind  adds  dignity 


To  every  aft,  and  nothing  mifbecomes  it, 

Pompey,  in  the  courfe  of  his  voyage,  failed  by  Amphw 
polis,  and  from  thence  fleered  for  Mitylene,  to  take  up 
Cornelia  and  his  ion.  As  foon  as  he  reached  the  ifland, 
he  fent  a  meflenger  to  the  town  with  news  far  different 
from  what  Cornelia  expected.  For,  by  the  flattering  ac- 
counts which  many  officious  perfons  had  given  her,  fhe 
underftood  that  the  difpute  was  decided  at  Dyrrhachium, 
and  that  notfiing  but  the  purfuit  of  Csefar  remained  to  be 
attended  to.  The  mefTenger  finding  her  poflfefied  with' 
fuch  hopes,  had  not  power  to  make  the  ufual  falutations  ; 
but  expreffing  the  greatnefs  of  Pompey's  misfortune  tjy 
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his  tears  rather  than  words,  only  told  her,  "  She  muff 
"  make  hafle,  if  fhe  had  a  mind  to  fee  Pompey  with  one 
*'  fhip  only,  and  that  not  his  own." 

At  this  news  Cornelia  threw  herfelf  upon  the  ground., 
where  fhe  lay  a  long  time  infenfible  and  fpeechlefs.  At 
laft,  coming  to  herfelf,  fhe  perceived  there  was  no  time  to 
be  loft  in  tears  and  lamentations,  and  therefore  flattened 
through  the  town  to  the  fea.  Pompey  ran  to  meet  her, 
and  received  her  to  his  arms  as  fhe  was  jufl  going  to  fall. 
While  fhe  hung  upon  his  neck,  fhe  thus  addrefled  him  : 
"  I  fee  my  dear  hufband  your  prefent  unhappy  condition 
"  is  the  effect  of  my  ill  fortune,  and  not  yours.  Alas  ! 
*'  how  are  you  reduced  to  one  poor  vefTel,  who,  before 
"  your  marriage  with  Cornelia,  traverfed  this  fea  with 
M  five  hundred  galleys  ?  Why  did  you  come  to  fee  me, 
"  and  not  rather  leave  me  to  my  evil  deftiny,  who  have 
"  loaded  you  too  with  fuch  a  weight  of  calamities  ?  How 
if  happy  had  it  been  for  me  to  have  died  before  I  heard- 
tl  that  Publius,  my  firft  hufband,  was  killed  by  the  Par- 
"  thians  ?  How  wife,  had  I  followed  him  to  the  grave., 
"  as  I  once  intended  ?  What  have  I  lived  for  fince,  but 
H  to  bring  misfortunes  upon  Pompey  the  Great  ?"* 

Such,  we  are  allured  was  the  fpeech  of  Cornelia  ;  and 
Pompey  anfwered,'  "  Till  this  moment,  Cornelia,  you 
*'  have  experienced  nothing  but  the  fmiles  of  fortune  j  and 
"  it  was  fhe  who  deceived  you,  becaufe  fhe  flayed  with 
"  me  longer  than  fhe  commonly  does  with  her  favorites. 
**  But  fated  as  we  are,  we  muft  bear  this  reverfe,  and 
"  make  another  trial  of  her.  For  it  is  no  more  improb- 
*'  able,  that  we  may  emerge  from  this  poor  condition, 
"  and  rife  to  great  things  again,  than  it  was,  that  we 
•'  mould  fall  from  great  things  into  this  poor  condition." 
'Cornelia  thenfent  to  the  city  for  the  raoft  valuable  move- 
ables and  her  feryants.     The  people  of  Mitylene  came  to 

*  Cornelia,  is  reprefented  by  Lucan  too,  as  imputing  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Pompey  to  her  alliance  with  him  •,  and  it  kerns,  from 
mie  part  of  her  fpeech  on  this  occafion,  that  *fhe  fhould  have  been 
given  to  Cxfar.  „ 

O  utinam  Thalamos  invifi  Caefaris  ifTem  ! 
If  there  were  any  thing  in  this,  it  might  have  been  a  material  caufe 
sf  the  quarrel  between  Ccefar  and  Pompey,  as  the  latter  by  means 
of  this  alliance,  muft  kve  ftrengthened  himfelf  with  the  Craffian 
intereft  :  For  Cornelia  was  the  relicl  of  Publius  Crallus  the  fon  ot 
Marcus  CiaiTus, 
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pay  their  refpefts  to  Pompey,  and  to  invite  him  to  their 
city.  But  he  refufed  to  go,  and  bade  them  fuf  render  them- 
felves  to  the  conqueror  without  fear  ;  "  For  Caefar,"  he 
told  them,  "  had  great  clemency."  After  this,  he  turn- 
ed to  Cratippus  the  philosopher,  who  was  come  from  the 
town  to  fee  him,  and  began  to  complain  a  little  of  Prov- 
idence, and  exprefs  fome  doubts  concerning  it.  Cratippus 
made  fome  concellions,  and,  turning  the  difcourfe,  encour- 
aged him  to  hope  better  things,  that  he  might  not  give 
him  pain  by  an  unfeafonable  opposition  to  his  arguments  ; 
elfe  he  might  have  anfwered  his  objections  againft  Prov- 
idence, by  mowing  that  the  ftate,  and  indeed  the  conllitu- 
tion  was  in  fuch  diforder,  that  it  was  neceffary  it  fhould 
be  changed  into  a  monarchy.  Or  this  one  queftion  would 
have  filenced  him,  "  How  do  we  know  Pompey,  that  if 
•"'you  had  conquered,  you  would  have  made  a  better  ufe 
**■  of  your  good  fortune  than  Cdefar  ?"  But  we  muft  leave 
the  determinations  of  Heaven  to  its  fuperior  wifdom. 

As  foon  as  his  wife  and  his  friends  were  embarked,  he 
fet  fail,  and  continued  his  courfe,  without  touching  at  any- 
pert,  except  for  water  and  provifions,  till  he  came  to  At- 
talia,  a  city  of  Pamphylia.  There  he  was  joined  by  fome 
Cilician  galleys  ;  and  befide  picking  up  a  number  of  fol- 
diers,  he  found  in  a  little  time  fixty  fenators  about  him. 
When  he  was  informed  that  his  fleet  was  (till  entire,  and 
that  Cato  was  gone  to  Africa  with  a  considerable  body  of 
men  which  he  had  collected  after  their  flight,  he  lamented 
to  his  friends  his  great  error,  in  fuffering  himfelf  to  be 
forced  into  an  engagement  at  land,  and  making  no  ufe  of 
thofe  forces,  in  which  he  was  confeiTedlv  Stronger  ;  nor 
even  taking  care  to  fight  near  his  fleet,  that  in  cafe  of  his 
meeting  with  a  check  at  land,  he  might  have  been  fuppli- 
ed  from  fea  with  another  army,  capable  of  making  head 
againfl  the  enemy.  Indeed  we  find  no  greater  miftake  in 
Pompey 's  whole  conduct,  nor  a  more  remarkable  inftance 
of  Caefar's  generalfhip,  than  in  removing  the  fcene  of  ac- 
tion to  fuch  a  diftanee  from  the  naval  forces.- 

However,  as  it  was  neceffary  to  undertake  fomething 
with  the  fmall  means  he  had  left,  he  fent  to  fome  cities, 
and  failed  to  others  himfelf,  to  raife  money,  and  to  get  a.. 
fupply  of  men  for  his  mips.  But  knowing  the  extraor- 
dinary celerity  of  the  enemy's  motions,  he  was  afraid  he 
might  be  beforehand  with  him,  and  feize  all  that  he  was 
preparing.     He,  therefore,  began  to  think  of  retiring  to 
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fome  afylum,  and  propofed  the  matter  in  council.     They- 
could  not  think  of  any  province  in  the  Roman  empire  that 
would  afford  a  fafe  retreat  ;  and  when  they  caft  their  eyes  - 
on  the  foreign  kingdoms,  Pompey  mentioned  Parthia/as 
themofl  likely  to  receive  and  prote£fc  them  in  their  pre-u- 
lent  weak  condition,  and   afterwards  to   fend  them  back: 
with  a  force  fufficient  to  retrieve   their  affairs.    Others 
were  of  opinion,  it  was  proper  to  apply  to  Africa,  and  to 
Juba  in  particular.     But  Theophanes  of  Lefbos  obferved, 
if  was  madnefs  to  leave  Egypt,  which  was  diftant  but  three 
days  fail.     Befides  Ptolemy,*  who  was  growing  towards 
manhood,  had   particular   obligations  to  Pompey  on  his 
father's  account  ;  and  mould  he  go  then,  and  put  himfelf 
in  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,   the  moll   perfidious  people  • 
in  the  world  ?  He  reprefented  what  a  wrong  meafure  it 
would  be,  if,  rather  than  truft  to  the  clemency  of  a  noble 
Roman,  who  was  his  father  in  law,  and  be  contented  with  - 
the  fecond  place  of  eminence,  he  would  venture  his  per- 
fonwith  Arfaces,f  by  whom  even  Craffus  would  not  be 
taken  alive.     He  added,  that  it  would  be  extremely  ab- 
furd  to  carry  a  young   woman  of  the  family  of  Scipio  a- 
mong  barbarians,  who  thought  power  coniifted  inthedif- 
play  of  infolence  and  outrage  ;  arid  where,  if  me  efcaped 
unviolated,  it  would  be  believed  fhe  did  not,  after  flie  had 
been  with  thofe  who  were  capable  of  treating  her  with  in- 
dignity.   It  is  faid,  this  laft  confideration  only,  prevented  •■ 
his  marching  to  theJEuphrates  ;  but  it  is  fome  doubt  with  -- 
us,  whether  it  was  not  rather  his  fate,  than  this  opinion 
which  directed  his  fteps  another  way. 

When  it  was  determined  that  they  mould  feek  for  re- 
fuge in  Egypt,  he  fet  fail  from  Cyprus  with  Cornelia  in  a- 
Seleucian  galley.  The  reft  accompanied  him,  fome  in 
mips  of  war  and  fome  in  merchantmen  ;  And  they  made 
a  fafe  voyage.  Being  informed  that  Ptolemy  was  with  his 
army  at  Pelufium,  where  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  his 
filler,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  fent  a  meflenger  before, 
himto  notify  his  arrival, and  to  entreat  the  kings  protection* 

*  This  was   Ptolemy  Dionyfius,   the  fon   of  Pltalemy  Auletee.. 
who  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  704.  which  was  the  year  before  the 
battle  of  Pharfalia.     He  was  now  in  his  fourteenth  year. 

t  From  this  paffage  it  appears,  that   Arfaces    was  the  commoa 
name  of  the  kings  of  Parthia.  For  it  was  not  the  proper  name  of  the   - 
ki»g  hen  upon  the  threne,nor  of  him  who  was  at  war. with  CrafTus*  . 
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Ptolemy  was  very  young,  and  Photinus,  his  prime  min- 
ister, called  a  council  of  his  ableft  officers  ;.  though  their 
advice  had  no  more  weight  than  he  was  pleafed  to  allow 
it.  He  ordered  each  however,  to  give  his  opinion.  But 
who  can,  without  indignation,  confider  that  the  fate  of 
Pompey  the  Great  was  to  be  determined  by  Photinus,. 
an  eunuch,  by  Theodotus,  a  man  of  Chios  who  was  hir- 
ed to  teach  the  prince  rhetoric,  and  by  Achillas,  an  E- 
gyptian  ?  For  among  the  king's'chamberlains  and  tutors, 
thefe  had  the  greateit  influence  over  him,  and  were  the 
perfons  he  mo  ft  confulted.  Pompey  lay  at  anchor  at 
ibme  diftance  from  the  place,  waiting  the  determination 
of  this  refpeclable  board  ;  while  he  thought  it  beneath 
him  to  be  indebted  to  Csdar  for  his  fafety.  The  council 
were  divided  in  their  opinions  ;  fome  advifing  the  prince 
to  give  him  an  honorable  reception,  and  others  to  fend 
him  an  order  to  depart.  But  Theodotus"' to  difplay  his 
eloquence,  infilled  that  both  were  wrong.  "If  you  receive 
him,"  faid  he,  "  you  will  have  Caefar  for  your  enemy,  and 
"  Pompey  for  your  matter.  If  you  order  him  off,  Pom- 
**  pey  may  one  day  revenge  the  affront,* and  Caefar  refent 
"  your  not  having  put  him  in  his  hands  :  The  beft  meth- 
"  od,  therefore,  is  to  fend  for  him,  and  put  him  to  death. 
"  By  this  means  you  will  do  Caefar  a  favor,  and  hav« 
nothing  to  fear  from  Pompey."  He  added  with  a  fmile, 
"  Dead  men  do  not  bite." 

This  advice  being  approved  of,  the  execution  of  it  was, 
committed  to  Achillas.  In  confequence  of  which,  he 
took  with  him  Septimius,  who  had  formerly  been  one  of 
Pompey's  officers,  and  Salvius,  who  had  alfo  acted  under 
him  as  a  centurion,  with  three  or  four  affiftants,  and 
made  up  to  Pompey's  fhip,  where  his  principals  friends 
and  officers  had  affembled,  to  fee  how  the  affair  went  on. 
When  they  perceived  there  was  nothing  magnificent  in 
their  reception,  nor  fuitable  to  the  hopes  which  Theo- 
phanes  had  conceived,  but  that  a  few  men  only  in  a  fifhing 
boat,  came  to  wait  upon  them,  fuch  want  of  refpect  ap- 
peared a  fufpicious  circumftance  ;  and  they  advifed  Pom- 
pey, while  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  miflive  weapons,. 
to   get  out  to  the  main  iea. 

Mean  time,  the  boat  approaching,  Septimius  fpoke  firft 
addreffing  Pompey  in  latin,  by  the  title'of  Imperator.-— 
Then  Achillas  faluted  him  in  Greek,  and  defired  him  to 
come  into  the  boat,  beeaufe  the  water  was  very  fallow 
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towards  the  fhore,  and  a  galley  mull  ftrike  upon  the  fands. 
At  the  fame  time  they  faw  feveral  of  the  king's  (hips  get- 
ting ready  and  the  Hi o.re  covered  with  troops,  fo  that  if 
they  would  have  changed  their  minds,  it  was  then  too  late 
befides  their  diitruft  would  have  furnifhed  the  affaffins 
with  a  pretence  for  their  injuftice.  He,  therefore  embrac- 
ed Cornelia,  who  lamented  his  fad  exit  before  it  hap- 
pened ;  and  ordered  two  centurions,  one  of  his  enfran- 
chifed  Haves,  named  Philip,  and  a  fervant  called  Scenes, 
to  get  into  the  boat  before  him.  When  Achillas  had 
hold  of  his  hand,  and  he  was  going  toftep  in  himfelf  he 
turned  to  his  wife  and  fon  and  repeated  that  verfe  of  So- 
phocles. 

Seek'ft  thou  a  tyrants  door  ?  then  farewell   freedom  ! 
Tho'  free  as  air  before — I • 

Thefe  were  the  laft  words  he  fpoke  to  them. 

As  there  was  a  confiderable  diftance  between  the  gal- 
ley and  the  more,  and  he  obferved  that  not  a  man  in  the 
boat  fhowed  him  trie  lead  civility,  or  even  fpoke  to  him, 
he  looked  at  Septimius,  and  faid,  "  Methinksl  remember 
tf  you  to  have  been  my  fellow  foldier  ;"  but  he  anfwered 
only  with  a  nod,  without  teflifying  any  regard  or  friend- 
ship. A  profound  filence  again  taking  place,  Pompey 
took  out  a  paper  in  which  he  had  written  a  fpeech  in 
Greek,  that  he  defigned  to  make  to  Ptolemy,  and  amufed 
himfelf  with  reading  it. 

When  they  approached  the  fhore.  Cornelia,  with  her 
friends  in  the  galley,  watched  the  event  with  great  anx- 
iety. She  was  a  little  encouraged  when  (he  faw  a  number 
of  the  kings  great  officers  coming  down  to  the  ftrand,  in 
all  appearance  to  receive  her  hufband  and  do  him  hon- 
or. But  the  moment  Pompey  was  taking  hold  of  Phil- 
ip's hand  toraife  him  with  more  eafe,  Septimius  came  be- 
hind and  run  him  through  the  body;  after  which  Sal- 
vius  and  Achillas  alfo  drew  their  fwords.  Pompey  took 
his  robe  in  both  hands  and  covered  his  face  ;  and  without 
faying  or  doing  the  leaft  thing  unworthy  of  him,  fubmit- 
ted  to  his  fate  ;  only  uttering  a  groan,  while  they  dif- 
patched  him  with  many  blows.  Hewas  then  juft  fiftynine 
years  old,  for  he  was  killed  thexlay  after  his  birth  day*. 

*  Some  divines,  in  faying  that  Pompey  never  profpered  after 
he  prefumed  to  enter  the  fan&uary  in  the  Temple  at  Jeruialern,  in- 
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Cornelia,  and  her  friends  in  the  galleys,  upon  feeing 
him  murdered,"  gave  a  fhriek  that  was  heard  to  the  more, 
and  weighed  anchor  immediately.  '  Their  flight  was  af- 
filed by  a  brifk  gale  as  they  got  out  more  to  lea  ;  fo  that 
the  Egyptians  gave  up  their  defign  of  purfuing  them. 

The  murderers  having  cut  off  Pompey's  head  threw 
the  body  out  of  the  boat  naked  and  left  it  expofed  to  all 
who  were  defirous  of  fuch  a  fight.  Philip  frayed  till 
•their  curiofity  was  fatisfied,  and"  then  warned  the  body 
with  feawater,  and  wrapped  it  in  one  of  his  own  garments 
becaufe  he  had  nothing  elfe  at  hand.  The  next  thing  was 
to  look  out  for  wood  for  the  funeral  pile,  and  earring  his 
eyes  over  the  fhore  he  efpied  the  old  remains  of  a  fifhing 
boat,  which  though  not  large,  would  make  a  Sufficient 
pile  for  a  pooi*1  naked  body  that  was  not  quite  entire. 

While  he  was  collecting  the  pieces  of  plank  and  put- 
ting them  together,  an  old.  Roman,  who  had  madefome 
of  his  firit  campaigns  under  Pompey,  came  up  and  iaid  to 
Philip,  "  Who  are  you  that  are  preparing  the  funeral  of 
ct  Pompey  the  Great  ?"  Philip  anfwered,  "  I  am  his  freed- 
man."  "  But  you  mall  not,"  faid  the  Old  Roman,  have 
*'  this  honor  entirely  to  yourfelf.  As  a  work  of  piety  or- 
*'  fers  itfelf  let  me  have  a  (hare  of  it  ;  that  I  may  not  ab- 
*'  folutely  repent  my  having  paiTed  fo  many  years  in  a  for- 
*'  eiga  country  ;  but  to  compenfate  many  misfortunes, 
"  may  have  the  confolation  of  doing  fome  of  the  laft  hon- 
t(  ors  *  to  the  greatefr  general  Rome  ever  produced."  In 
this  manner  was  the  funeral  of  Pompey  conducted. 

-  Next  day  Lucius  Lentulus,  who  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  paiTed,  becaufe  he  was  upon  his  voyage  from  Cyprus 
arrived  upon  the  Egyptian  fhore,  and  as  he  was  coafting 
along  faw  the  funeral  pile,  and  Philip,  whom  he  did  no^ 
yet  know,  fianding  by  it.  Upon  which  he  faid  to-him- 
felf,  "  Who  has  finifned  his  days,  and  is  going  to  leave 
•'his  remains  upon  this  fhore  ?"  adding,  after  a  fhort 
paufe,  with  a  figh,  "  Ah  !  Pompey  the  Great  !  perhaps 
thou  mayfl  be  the  man."  Lentulus  foon  after  went  on 
more  and  was  taken  and  flain. 

tim  ate  that  his  misfortunes  were  owingto  that  profanation;  but 
we  forbear  with  Plutarch  to  comment  upon  the  pro%idential  de- 
terminations of  the  Supreme  Being.  Indeed  he  fell  a  fecrifice  to  as 
vile  a  fet  of  people  as  he  had  before  inlulted,  for  the  Jews  excepted 
there  was  not  upon  earth  a  more  defpicable  race  of  men  than  the 
cowardly  cruel  Egyptians. 
•*  Qi\tauching  and  wrapping  up  the  body. 
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Such  was  the  end  of  Pompey  the  Great.  As  for  Caefar, 
he  arrived  not  long  after  in  Egypt,  which  he  found  in 
great  diforder.  When  they  came  to  prefent  the  head,  he 
turned  from  it,  and  the  perfon  that  brought  it  as  a  fight 
•of  horror.  He  received  the  feal,  but  it  was  with  tears. 
The  device  was  a  lion  holding  a  ("word.  The  two  affaf- 
iins,  Achillas  and  Photinus,  he  put  to  death  ;  and  the 
king  being  defeated  in  battle,  perifhed  in  the  river.  The- 
odotus,  the  rhetorician,  efcaped  the  vengeance  of  Caefar, 
by  leaving  Egypt  ;  but  he  wandered  about  a  miferable  iu« 
gitive,  and  was  hated  wherever  he  went.  At  laft,  Mar- 
cus  Brutus,  who  killed  Caefar,  found  the  wretch,  in  his 
province  of  Afia,  and  put  him  to  death,  after  having  made 
him  fuffer  the  mod  exquifite  tortures.  The  afhes  of  Pom- 
pey were  carried  to  Cornelia,  who  buried  theminhis 
lands  near  Alba.* 


'PcaceH&fet* 


AGESILAUS  AND  POMPEY, 

COMPARED. 

OUCH  is  the  acceunt  we  had  to  give  of  the   lives  of 
thefetwo  great  men  ;  and,  in  drawing  up  the  parallel,  we 
mall  previoufly  take  a  fhort  furvey  of  the  difference  in 
their  characters. 

In  the  firft  place,  Pompey  rofe  to  power,  and   eflablifh- 
ed  his  reputation,  by  juft  and  laudable  means  ;    partly  by 

*  Pompey  has  in  all  appearance,  and  in  all  confiderations  of  his 
chara&er,  had  lefs  juftice  done  him  by  hiflorians,  than  any  other 
man  of  his  time.  His  popular  humanity,  his  military  and  polit- 
ical fkill,  his  prudence  (which  he  fometimes  unfortunately  gave  up) 
his  natural  bravery  and  generohty,  his  conjugal  virtues  which 
(though  fometimes  impeached)  were,  both  naturally  and  morallv 
great  ;  his  caufe  which  was  certainly,  ia  its  original  interefts,  the 
caui'e  of  Rome  ;  all  tbefe  circumfhnces  entitled  him  to  a  more  dif- 
tinguifhed  and  more  refpectable  character  than  any  of  his  hiftori- 
ans have  thought  proper  to  aftordhim.  One  circumftance,  indeed, 
renders  the  accounts  that  the  writers  who  role  after  the  eltablifhed 
monarchy,  have  given  of  his  opposition,  perfectly  recbncileable  t« 
•the  predjudice  which  appears  againft  him  ;  or  rather  to  the  reluct- 
ance which  they  have  fhown  to  that  praife  "which  they  feemed  to 
have  felt  that  he  deferved  :  When  the  commonwealth  was  no  more, 
and  the  fupporters  of  his  interefts  had  fallen  with  it,  then  btftory 
itfelf,  not  to  mention  poetry,  departed  from  its  proper  privilege  or 
impartiality, and  even  Plutarch  made  a  factiftce  to  imperial  power. 
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She  ftrength  of  his  own  genius,  and  partly  by  his  iervictt 
to  Sylla  in  freeing  Italy  from  various  attempts  of  defpo- 
tifm.  Whereas  Agefilaus  came  to  the  throne, lay  meth- 
ods equally  immoral  and  irreligious  5  for  it  was  by  accuf- 
ing  Leotychidas  of  baftardy,  whom  his  brother  had  ac- 
knowledged as  his  legitimate  fon,  and  by  eluding  the  01  •- 
acle  relative  to  a  lame  king.* 

In  the  next  place,  Pompey  paid  all  due  refpecl  to  Sylla 
during  his  life,  and  took  care  to  fee  his  remains  honorably 
interred,  notwithstanding  the  oppofition  it  met  with  from 
Lepidus  ;  and  afterwards  he  gave  his  daughter  to  Fauftus, 
the  fon  of  Sylla.  On  the  other  hand,  Agefilaus  fhook  cff 
Lyfander  upon  a  flight  pretence,  and  treated  him  with 
great  indignity.  Yet  the  fervices  of  Pompey  received  from 
Sylla  were  not  greater  than  thofe  he  had  rendered  him  j 
whereas  Agefilaus  was  appointed  king  of  Sparta  by  In- 
lander's means,  and  afterwards  captain  general  of  Greece. 

In  the  third  place,  Pompey's  offences  againft  the  laws 
and  the  conftitution  were  principally  owing  to  his  alli- 
ances, to  his  fupporting  either  Caefar  or  Scipio  (whcfe 
daughter  he  had  married)  in  their  unjuft  demands.  Age- 
filaus not  only  gratified  the  paflion  of  his  fon,  by  fparing 
the  life  of  Sphodrias,  whofe  death  ought  to  have  atoned 
for  the  injuries  he  had  done  the  Athenians  :  But  he  like- 
wife  fcreened  Phcebidas,  who  was  guilty  of  an  egregious 
infraction  of  the  league  with  the  Thebans,  and  it  was  vi- 
sibly for  the  fake  of  his  crime  that  he  took  him  into  his 
protection.  In  fhort,  whatever  troubles  Pompey  brought 
upon  the  Romans,  either  through  ignorance  or  a  timor- 
cus  complaifar.ee  lor  his  friends,  Agefilaus  brought  as 
great  diflrefies  upon  the  Spartans,  through  a  fpirit  of  cb- 
iiinacy  and  refentment  ;  for  fuch  was  the  ipirit  that 
kindled  the  Boeotian  war. 

If,  when  we  are  mentioning  their  faults,  wc  may  take 
notice  of  their  fortune,  the  Romans  could  have  no  previ- 
ous idea  of  that  of  Pompey  ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  fufficientiy  forewarned  of  the  danger  of  a  lame  reign, 
and  yet  Agefilaus  would  not  ftifier  them  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  that  warning. f     Nay,    fuppofing    Leotychidas 

-•''  >cce  the  life  of  Agefilaus. 

i  It  is  true,  the  latter  psrt  of  Ageffiaus's  reign  w?s  unfortunate, 
but  the  misfortunes  were  owing  to  his  maliceagair.fi  the  l.hehans, 
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..a  mere  fl ranger,  and  as  much  a  baftard  as  he  was  ;  yet  tke 
the  family  of  Eurytion  could  easily  have  fupplied  Sparta 
with  a  king  who  was  neither  fpurious,  nor  maimed,  had 
not  Lyfander  been  induftrious  enough  to  render  the  or- 
acle obfcure  for  thefakeof  Agefilaus. 

As  to  their  political  talents,  there  never  was  a  finer  mea- 
sure than  that  of  Agefilaus,  when  in  the  diftrefs  of  the 
Spartans  how  to  proceed  againft  the  fugitives  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  he  decreed  that  the  laws  mould  be  fi- 
lent  for  that  day.  We  have  nothing  of  Pompey's  that  can 
pollibly  be  compared  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
kimfeif  exempted  from  obferving  the  laws  he  had  made, 
and  that  his  tranfgre  (Ting  them  fhowed  his  friends  his  fa- 
perior  power  :  Whereas  Agefilaus,  when  under  a  necef- 
fity  of  contravening  the  laws,tofave  a  number  of  citizens 
found  out  an  expedient  which  faved  both  the  laws  and  the 
criminals.  I  muft  alfo  reckon  among  his  political  virtues, 
his  inimitable  behavior  upon  the  receipt  of  the  fey  tale 
which  ordered  him  to  leave  Afia  in  the  height  of  his  fuc- 
cefs.  For  he  did  not,  like  Pompey,  ferve  the  common- 
wealth only  in  affairs  which  contributed  to  his  own  great- 
aiefs  ;  the  good  of  his  country  was  his  great  object,  and, 
with  a  view  to  that  he  renounced  fuch  power  and  fo  much 
glory  as  no  man  had  either  before  or  after  him,  except 
Alexander  the  Great. 

If  we  view  them  in  another  light,  and  confider  their 
military  performances  ;  the  trophies  which  Pompey  e- 
rected  were  fo  numerous,  the  armies  he  led  fo  powerful, 
and  the  pitched  battles  he  won  fo  extraordinary,  that  I 
fuppofe  Xenophon  himfelf  would  not  compare  the  victo- 
ries of  Agefilaus  with  them  ;  though  that  hiftorian  on  ac- 
count of  his  other  excellencies,  has  been  indulged  the  pe- 
culiar privilege  of  faying  what  he  pleafed  of  his  hero. 

'There  was  a  difference  too,  I  think,  in  their  behavior 
to  their  enemies  in  point  of  equity  and  moderation.  Agefi- 
laus was  bent  upon  enflaving  Thebes,  anddeftroyed  Mef- 
iene ;  the  former  the  city  from  which  his  family  fprung,  the 

and  to  his  fighting  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus)  the  fame  en- 
emy fo  frequently  that  he  taught  them  to  beat  him  at  laft, 

Neverthelefs,  the  oracle,  as  we  have  obferved  in  a  former  note, 
probably  meant  the  lamenefs  of  the  kingdom,  in  having  but  one 
kins;  inlh-ad  of  two',  3nd  not  tfce  lamcneis  of  the  king. 
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latter  Sparta's  filter  colony  ;*  and  in  the  attempt. he  was 
near  ruining  Sparta  itfelf.  On  the  other  hand,  Pompey, 
after  he  had  conquered  the  pirates,  beftowed  cities  on  inch 
as  were  willing  to  change  their  way  of  life  ;  and  when  he 
might  have  led  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  captive  at  the 
wheels  of  his  chariot,  he  rather  chofe  to  make  him  an 
ally  ;  on  which  occafion  he  made  ufe  of  that  memorable 
expretfion,  "  I  prefer  the  glory  that  will  laft  for  ever,  to 
"  that  of  a  day." 

But  if  the  preeminence  in  military  virtue  is  to  be  de- 
cided by-fuch  aclions  and  counfels  as  are  moft  characlerif- 
tical  of  the  great  and  wife  commander,  we -mall-  find  that 
the  Lacedaemonian  leaves  the  Roman  far  behind.  In  the 
firft  place,  he  never  abandoned  his  city^  though  it  was 
befieged  by  feventy  thoufand  men,  while  he  had  but  a 
handful  of  men  to  oppofe  them  with,  and  thofe  lately  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Leuclra.  But  Pompey, f  upon 
Caefar's  advancing  with  five  thoufand  three  hundred  men 
only,  and  taking  one  little  town  in  Italy,  left  Rome  in  a 
panic  5  either  meanly  yielding  to  io  trifling  a  force,  or  fail- 
ing in  his  intelligence  of  their  real  numbers.  In  his  flight- 
he  carried  off  his  own  wife  and  children,  but  he  left  thofe 
of  the  other  citizens  in  a  defence lefs  Mate  ;  when  he  ought 
either  to  have  flayed  and  conquered  for  his  country,  or  to 
have  accepted  fuch  conditions  as  the  conqueror  might  im- 
pofe,  who  was  both  his  fellow  citizen  and  his  relation. 
A  little  whilebefore,  he  thought  it  unfupportable  to  pro- 
long the  term  of  hiscommiflioH,  and  to  grant  him  another 
conmlfhip  5  and  now  he  fufFered  him  to  take  polfeflion  of 
the  city,  and  to  tell  Metellus,  "  That  he  confidered  him, 
•■'  and  all  the  other  inhabitants,  as  his  prifoners." 

If  it  is  the  principal  bufinefs  of  a  general  to  know  how- 
to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  battle  when  he  is  flronger,  and 
how  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  one  when  ke  is  weaker, 

*  For  Hercules  was  born  at  Thebes,  and  Mttiene  was  a  colony  of 
the  Heraclidas,  as  well  as  Sparta.  The  Latin  and  French  tranfla- 
tions  have  miftaken  the  ienfe  of  this  paffage. 

-f-*Here  is  another  egregious  inftance  of  Plutarch's  prejudice  a- 
gainft  the  character  of  Pompey.  It  is  certain,  that  he  left  not  Rome 
till  he  was  well  convinced  of  the  impoGibility  of  maintaining  it  a- 
gainft  the  arms  of  Casfar.  For  he  was  not  only  coming  againft.  it 
with  a  force  much  more  powerful  than  is  here  mentioned  ;  but  he 
had  rendered  even  a  fiege  unneceffary.  by  a  previous  diftribution 
of  his  gold  amongft  the  citizens. 
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Agefilaus  underftood  that  rule  perfectly  well,  and,  by  ob- 
ferving  it,  continued  always  invincible.  But  Pompey 
could  never  take  Casfar  at  a  diiadvantage  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  fuffered  Casfar  to  take  the  advantage  of  him,  by 
being  brought  to  hazard  ail  in  an  action  at  land.  The 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  Caefar  became  mafter  of 
his  treafures,  his  proviiions,  and  the  fea  itfelf,  when  he 
might  have  preferved  them  ail,  had  he  known  how  to  a- 
void  a  battle. 

As  for  the  apology  that  is  made  for  Pompey  in  this 
cafe,  it  reflects  the  greateft  difhonor  upon,  a  general  of 
his  experience.  It  a  young  officer  had  been  fo  much  dif- 
pirited  and  difturbed  by  the  tumults  and  clamors  among 
his  troops,  as  to  depart  from  his  better  judgment,  it  would 
have  been  pardonable.  But  for  Pompey  the  Great,  whofe 
camp  the  Romans  called  their  country,  and  whofe  tent 
their  fenate,  while  they  gave  the  name  of  rebels  and 
traitors  to  thofe  who  flayed  and  acted  as  prastorsand  con- 
fuls  in  Pvome  ;  for  Pompey,  who  had  never  been  known 
to  fee  ve  as  a  private  foldier,  but  had  made  all  his  cam- 
paigns with  the  greated:  reputation  as  general  ;  for  fuch 
a  one  to  be  forced,  by  the  feoffs  of  Favonius  and  Domi- 
tius,  and  the  fear  of  being  called  Agamemnon,  to  rifk 
the  fate  of  the  whole  empire,  and  of  liberty,  upon  the 
caft  of  a  fingle  die — who  can  bear  it  ? — If  he  dreaded  on~ 
}y  prefent  infamy,  he  ought  to  have  made  a  (land  at  firfr, 
and  to  have  fought  for  the  city  of  Rome  j  and  not,  after 
calling  his  flight  a  manoeuvre  of  Themulocles,  to  look 
upon  the  delaying  a  battle  in  ThefTaly  as  a  difhonor. 
For  the  fods  had  not  appointed  the  fields  of  Pharfalia  &s 
the  li(h  in  which  he  was  to  contend  for  the  empire  of 
Rome,  nor  was  he  fummoned  by  a  herald  to  make  his 
appearance  there,  or  otherwife  forfeit  the  palm  to  anoth- 
er. There  were  innumerable  plains  and  cities  ;  nay, 
his  command  of  the  fea  left  the  whole  earth  to  his  choice, 
hid  he  been  determined  to  imitate  Maximus,  Marius,  or 
Lucullus,  or  Agefilaus  himfelf. 

Agefilaus  certainly  had  no  lefs  tumults  to  encounter  in 
Sparta,  when  the  Thebans  challenged  him  to  come  out  and 
fight  for  his  dominions  ;  nor  were  the  calumnies  and  flan'-* 
ders  he  met  with  in  Kgypt,  from  the  madnefs  of  the  king, 
lefs  grating,  when  he  advifed  that  prince  to  lie  dill  for  a 
time.  Yet,  by  purfliing  the  fage  meafures  he  had  firft  fixed 
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upon,  he  oat  only  faved  the  Egyptians  in  fpite  of  them- 
fclvei,  but  kept  Sparta  from  linking  in  the  earthquake 
that  threatened  her  ;  nay,  he  erected  there  the  beft  tro- 
phy imaginable  againft  the  Thebans ;  for,  by  keeping  the 
Spartans  from  their  ruin,  which  they  were  fo  obftinately 
bent  upon,  he  put  it  in  their  power  to  conquer  after- 
wards. Hence  it  was  that  Agefilaus  was  praifed  by  the 
perfons  whom  he  had  faved  by  violence  ;  and  Pompey 
who  committed  an  error  in  complaifance  to  others,  was 
condemned  by  thofe  who  drew  him  into  it.  Some  fay, 
indeed  that  he  was  deceived  by  his  father  in  law,  Scipio, 
who,  wanting  to  convert  to  his  own  ufe  the  treasures  he 
had  brought  from  Afia,  had  concealed  them  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  andhaftened  the  action  under  pretence  that  the  fup- 
plies  would  foon  fail.  But  fuppoling  that  true,  a  gene- 
ral fhould  not  have  fufferedhimfelf  to  be  fo  eafilv  deceiv- 
ed, nor  in  confequence  of  bei-ngfo  deceived,  have  hazard- 
ed the  lofs  of  all.  Such  are  the  principal  flrokes  that  mark 
their  military  characters, 

As  to  their  voyages  to  Egypt,  the  one  fled  thither  out 
of  neceiiity  ;  the  other,  without  any  neceflity  or  fufficient 
caufe,  lifted  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  a  barbarous  prince, 
to  raife  a  fund  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  the  Greeks. 
So  that,  if  we  accufe  the  Egyptians  for  their  behavior  to 
Pompey,  the  Egyptians  blame  Agefilaus  as  much  for  his 
behavior  to  them.  -  The  one  was  betrayed  by  thofe  in 
whom  he  put  his  truft  ;  the  other  was  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  truft,  in  deferting  thofe  whom  he  went  to  fupport,  andr  ■ 
going  over  to  their  enemies. 
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IN  this  volume  we  fhall  give  the  Lives  -of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  of  Ceefar,  who  overthrew  Pompey  ;  and 
as  the  quantity  of  materials  is  fo  great,  we  (hall  onlypre- 
mife,  that  we  hope  for  indulgence,  though  we  do  not  give 
the  actions  in  full  detail,  and  with  a  fcrupuious  exactnefs, 
but  rather  in  a  fhort  fuinmary  ;  fince  we  are  not  writing 
Hiftories,  but  Lives.  Nor  is  it  always  in  the  moft  diftin- 
guifned  achievements  that  men's  virtues  or  vices  may  bs 
beft  difcerned  j  but  very  often  an  action  of  fmall  note,  a 
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fhcrt  faying,  or  a  jell  fhall  diftinguifh  a  perfons  real  char- 
acter more  than  the  greateft  fieges  or  the  moft  important 
battles.  Therefore,  a3  painters  in  their  portraits  labor 
the  likenefs  in  the  face,  and  particularly  about  the  eyes, 
in  which  the  peculiar  turn  of  mind  more  appears,  and  run. 
over  the  red  with  a  more  carelefs  hand;  fowemuft.be 
permitted  to  ffrike-off  the  features  of  the  foul,  in  order 
to  give  a  real  likenefs  of  thefe  great  men,  and  leave  to 
others  the  circumftantial  detail  of  their  labors  and  at- 
chievements. 

It  is  allowed  as  certain,  that  Alexander  was  a  defend- 
ant of  Hercules  by  Caranus,*  and  of  ^Eacus  by  Neopto- 
lemus.  His  father  Philip  is  faid  to  have  been  initiated, 
when  very  young,  along  with  Olympias,  in  the  myfteries 
at  Samothrace  ;  and  having  conceived  an  affection  for  her, 
he  obtained  her  in  marriage  of  her  brother  Arymbas,  to 
whom  he  applied,  becaufe  fhe  was  left  an  orphan.  The 
night  before  the  confummation  of  the  marriage,  fhe 
dreamed  that  a  thunderbolt  fell  upon  her  belly,  which 
kindled  a  great  fire,  and  that  the  flame  extended  itfelf  far 
and  wide  before  it  difappeared.  Andfome  time  after  the 
marriage,  Philip  dreamed  that  he  fealed  up  the  queen's 
womb  with  a  feal,  the  impreffion  of  which  he  thought  was 
a  lion.  MoM:  of  the  interpreters  believed  the  dream  announc- 
ed  feme  reafon  to  doubt  the  honor  of  Olympias,  and -that 
Philip  ought  to  look  more  clofely  to  her  conduct.  But 
Ariftander  of  Telmefus  faid,  it  only  denoted  that  the 
queen  was  pregnant ;  for  a  feal  is  never  put  upon  any 
thing  that  is  empty  ;  and  that  the  child  would  prove 
h  boy,  of  a  bold  and  lion  like  courage.  A  ferpent  was 
alio  feen  lying  by  Olympias  as  fhe  flept  :  which  is  faid  to 
have  cooled  Philip's  affections  for  her  more  than  any  thing, 
infomuch  that  he  feldom  repaired  to  her  bed  afterwards  j 
whether  it  was  that  he  feared  fome  enchantment  from 
her,  or  abstained  from  her  embraces  becaufe  he  thought 
them  taken  up  by  fome  fuperior  being. 

*Caranus  the  fixteenlh  in  defcent  from  Hercules,  made  himfelf 
matter  of  Macedonia  in  the  year  before  Chrift  794;  and  Alexander 
the  Great  was  the  twenty  fecond  in  defeent  from  Caranus  ;  io  that 
from  Hercules  to  Alexander  there  were  thirtyeight  generations. 
The  deicent  by  his  mother's  fide  is  not  lo  clear,  there  bei$g  many 
degrees  wanting  in  it.  It  is  fufficient  to  know  that  Olympias  \rai 
the  daughter  0;  ;vcopto!e>nus,  and  fifter  to  Arymbas. 
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Some  indeed,  relate  the  affair  in  another  manner. 
They  tell  us,  that  the  women  Ov  this  country  were  of  old 
extremely  fond  of  the  ceremonies  of  Orpheus,  and  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus  ;  and  that  they  were  called  Clodones 
and  Mimal/cnes,  becaufe  in  many  things  they  imitated  the 
Edonian  and  Thracian  women  about  Mount  Kaemus  ; 
from  whom  the  Greek  word  threfcuein  feems  to  be  de- 
rived, which  fignifiesthe  exercife  of  extravagant  and  ft1.- 
perftitious  obfervances.  Olyropias  being  remarkably  am- 
bitious of  thefe  infpirations,  and  defirous  of  giving  the 
enthufiaftic  folemn'.ties  a  morefrrange  and  horrid  appear- 
ance, introduced  a  number  of  large  tame  ferpents,  which- 
often  creeping  out  bf  the  ivy  and  the  myitic  fans,  and  en- 
twining about  the  tbyrfufes  and  garlands  of  the  women, 
ftruck  the  fpectators  with  terror. 

Philip,  however  upon  this  appearance,*  fent  Chiron 
«f  Megalopolis  to  confult  the  oracle  at  Delphi  ;  and  we 
are  told  Apollo  commanded  him  to  facrifice  to  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  to  pay  his  homage  principally  to  that  god. 
It  is  alfo  faid,  he  loft  one  of  his  eyes,  which  was  that  he 
applied  to  the  chink  of  the  door,  when  he  faw  the  god  in 
his  wife's  embraces  in  the  form  of  a  ferpent.  According 
to  Eratofthenes,  Olyrnpias, when  me  conducted  Alexan- 
der oh  his  way  in  his  firfl  expedition,  privately  difcovered 
to  him  the  fecret  of  his  birth,  and  exhorted  him  to  behave 
with  a  dignity  fuitable  to  his  divine  extraction.  Others 
affirm  that  me  absolutely  rejected  it  as  impious  fiction, 
and  ufed  to  fay,  "  Will  Alexander  never  leave  embroiling 
"me  with  Juno  ?'*" 

Alexander  f  was  born  on  the  fixth  of  Hecatomb  ceonj 
[July]  which  the  Macedonians  call  Lous,  the  fame  day 
that  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus  was   burnt ;  upon 

*  We  do  notjhink  the  word  (paaij.ee  relates  to  the  dream,  but  to 
the  appearing  of  the  ferpent. 

f  In  the  firft  year  of  the  hundred  and  fixth  Olympiad,  before 
Chrift  354. 

^  ^Elian  [Var.  Hifl.  1.  ii.  c.  25.)  fays  exprefsly,  that  Alexander- 
was  born  and  died  in  the  fixth  day  of  the  month  Thargelion.  But 
fuppofing  Plutarch  right  in  placing  his  birth  in  the  month  Kecatom- 
becon,  yet  not  that  month,  but  Bcedromiou  then  anfwered  to  the 
Macedonian  month,  Lous  •,  as  appears  clearly  from  a  letter  of  Phil- 
ip's, ftill  preferved  in  the  Orations  of  Dcmofthenes,  [in  0 rat.  de 
Corona.)  In  after  times,  indeed  the  month  Lous  anfwered  to  He- 
catombceon,  which,  without  doubt  was  the  c?uic  of  Plutarch's 
miftake. 
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which  Hegefias  theMagnefian,  has  uttered  a  conceit  frig- 
id enough  to  have  extinguifhed  the  flames.  "It  is  no 
"  wonder,"  faid  he,  "  that  the  temple  of  Diana  was 
"  burnt,  when  (he  was  at  adiftance,  employed  in  bring- 
**  ing  Alexander  into  the  world."  All  themagi  who  were 
then  at  Ephefus  looked  upon  the  fire  as  a  fign  which  be- 
tokened a  much  greater  misfortune  ;  they  ran  about  the 
town,  beating  their  faces  and  crying,  "  That  the  day  had 
"  brought  forth  the  great  fcourge  and  deltroyer  of  Alia." 

Philip  had  juft  taken' the. city  of  Potidaea,*  and  three 
mefTengers  arrived  the  fame  day  with  extraordinary  tidings 
The  firft  informed  him  that  Parmenio  had  gained  a  great 
battle  againft  the  Illyrians  ;  the  fecond,  that  his  race- 
horfe  had  won  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games  ;  and  the 
third,  and  Olympias  was  brought  to  bed  of  Alexander. 
His  joy  on  that  oceafion  was  great,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  ;  and  the  foothfayers  increafed  it,  by  afiuring 
him  that  his  fon  who  was  born  in  the  midfl  of  three  vic- 
tories, mult  of  courfe  prove  invincible. 

The  ftatues  of  Alaxander  that  moft  refemb  led  him, 
were  thofe  of  Lyfippus,  who  alone  had  his  permiflion  to 
reprefent  him  in  marble.  The  turn  of  his  head  which 
leaned  a  little  to  one  fide,  and  the  quicknefs  of  his  eye, 
in  which  many  of  his  friends  and  fucceffbrs  moft  affected 
to  imitate  him,  were  beft  hit  off  by  that  artift.  Appelles 
painted  him  in  the  character  of  Jupiter  armed  with  thun- 
der, but  did  not  fucceed  as  to  his  complexion.  He  over* 
charged  the  coloring  and  made  his  fkin  too  brown  ; 
whereas  he  was  fair,  with  a  tinge  of  read  in  his  face  and 
upon  his  hreaft.  We  read  in  the  memoirs  of  Ariftoxenus, 
that  a  moft  agreeable  fcent  proceeded  from  his  {kin,  and 
that  his  breath  and  whole  body  were  fo  fragrant,  that 
they  perfumed  his  under  garments.  The  caufe  of  this 
might  poflibly  be  his  hot  temperament.  For,  as  Theo- 
phraftus  conjectures,  it  is  the  concoction  of  moifture  by 
heat  which  produces  fwect  odors  ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
rhofe  countries  which  are  drieft,  and  moft  parched  with 
heat,  produce  i'pices  of  the  beft  kind,  and  in  the  greateft 

*  This  is  another  miftake.  Dotidsea  was  taken  two  years  be- 
fore, viz.  in  the  third  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  third  Olympi- 
ad ;  for  which  we  have  again  the  authority  of  Demofthenes,  who 
was  Philip's  cotemporary5-  (/«  Orat.  cent,  LePtinem)  as  well  a|  of 
Biodorui  Siculus,  I.  xvi. 
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quantity  ;  the  fun  exhaling  from  the  furface  of  bodies  that 
moifture  whichis  the  in  ft  rumen  t  of  corruption.  It  feems 
to  have  been  the  fame  heat  of  constitution  which  made 
Alexander  fo  much  inclined  to  drink,  and  fo  fubjeft  to 
paffion. 

His  continence  mowed  itfelf  at  an  early  period.  For, 
though  he  was  vigorous,  or  rather  violent  in  his  other 
purfuits,  he  was  not  eafily  moved  by  the  pleafures  of  the 
body;  and  if  he  ta'ied  them,  it  was  with  greatmoderation. 
But  there  was  fomething  fuperlativeiy  great  and  fublime 
in  his  ambition,  far  above  his  years.  It  was  not  all  forts 
of  honor  that  he  courted,  nor  did  he  feek  it  in  every  track, 
like  his  father  Philip,  who  was  as  proud  of  his  eloquence 
as  any  fophift  could  be,  and  who  had  the  vanity  to  re- 
cord his  victories  in  the  Olympic  chariot  race  in  the  im- 
predion  of  his  coins.  Alexander,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  he  was  afked  by  fome  of  the  people  about  him, 
"Whether  he  would  not  run  in  the  Olympic  race  ?"  (for 
he  was  fwift  of  foot)  anfwered,  "  Yes,  if  I  had  kings  for 
"  my  antagonists."  It  appears  that  he  had  a  perfect 
averfion  to  the  whole  exercife  of  wreflling.*  For  though 
he  exhibited  many  other  forts  of  games  and  public  di- 
verfions,  in  which  he  propofed  prizes  for  tragic  poets,  for 
muficians  who  praftifed  upon  the  flute  and  lyre,  and  for 
rhapfodilts  too  ;  though  he  entertained  the  people  with 
the  hunting  of  all  manner  of  wild  beafts,  and  with  fenc- 
ing or  fighting  with  the  ftaff,  yet,  he  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  boxing  or  to  the  Pancratium. f 

Ambaffadors  from  Perfia  happened  to  arrive  in  the 
abfence  of  his  father  Philip,  and  Alexander  receiving 
them  in  his  (lead,  gained  upon  them  greatly  by  his  polite-. 
nefs  and  folid  fenfe.  He  afked  them  no  childifh  or  trifling 
queftion,  but  inquired  the  distances  of  places,  and  the 
roads  through  the  upper  provinces  of  Alia  ;  hedefiredto 
be  informed  of  the  character  of  their  king,  in  what  man- 
ner he  behaved  to  his  enemies,  and  in  what  the  Strength 
and  power  of  Perfia  coniifted.  The  ambafTadors  were 
ilruck  with  admiration,  and  looked  upon  the  celebrated 

*  Philepoemen,  like  him,  had  an  averiion  for  wreftling,  becaufe 
all  the  exerciles  which  fit  a  man  to  excel  in  it,  make  him  unfit  for 
war. 

f  If  it  be  afked  how  this  \howi%  that  Alexander  did  not  love 
wreflling,  theamVer  is,  ths  ^twtratiwa  was  a  mixture  of  boxing 
and  w  refiling. 
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fhrewdnefs  of  Philip  as  nothing,  in  comparifon  of  the  lofty 
enterprizing  genius  of  his  fon.  Accordingly,  whenever 
news  was  brought  that  Philip  had  taken  fome  ftrong  town, 
or  won  fome  great  battle;  the  young  man,  inftead  of  ap- 
pearing delighted  with  it,  ufed  to  fay  to  his  companions, 
il  My  father  will  go  on  conquering,  till  there  be  nothing 
**  extraordinary  left  for  you  and  me  to  do."  As  neither 
pleafure  nor  riches,  but  valor  and  glory  were  his  great 
objects,  he  thought,  that  in  proportion  as  the  dominions 
he  was  to  receive  from  his  father  grew  greater,  there 
would  belefs  room  for  him  to  diuinguifh  himfelf.  Every 
new  acquisition -of  territory  he  con  fide  red  as  a  diminution 
©f  his  fee ne  of  action  ;  for  he  did  not  defire  to  inherit  a 
kingdom  that  would  bring  him  opulence,  luxury,  and 
pleafure,  but  one  that  would  afford  him  wars,  conflicts, 
and  all  the  exercife  of  great  ambition. 

He  had  a  number  of  tutors  and  preceptors.  Leonidas 
a  relation  of  the  queen's,  and  a  man  of  great  feverity  of 
manners,  was  at  the  head  of  them.  He  did  not  like  the 
name  of  preceptor,  though  the  employment  was  impor- 
tant and  honorable  ;  and,  indeed,  his  dignity  and  alliance 
to  the  royal  family  gave  him  the  title  of  the  prince's  go- 
vernor. He  who  had  both  the  name  and  bufmefs  of  pre- 
ceptor,-was  Lyfimachus,  the  Acarnanian  ;  a  man  who  had 
neither  merit  nor  politenefs,  nor  any  thing  to  recommend 
him,  but  his  calling  himfelf  Phcenix  ;  Alexander,  Achil- 
les j  and  Philip,  Peleus.  This  procured  him  fome  atten- 
tion, and  the  fecond  place  about  the  prince's  perfon. 

When  Philonicus,  the  Theflalian,  offered  the  horfe 
named  Bucephalus  in  fale  to  Philip,  at  the  price  of  thir- 
teen talents,*  the  king,  with  the  prince  and  many  others, 
went  into  the  field  to  fee  fome  trial  made  of  him.  The 
horfe  appeared  extremely  vicious  and  unmanageable,  and 
was  fo  far  from  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  mounted,  that  he 
would  not  bear  to  be  fpoken  to,  but  turned  fiercely  upon 
all  the  grooms.   Philip  was  difpleafed  at  their  bringing  him 

*  That  is  S518I,  15s.  Sterling.  This  will  appear  a  moderate. 
price,  comparad  with  what  we  find  in  Varro,  (ae  Re  Rujlic.  1.  iii. 
c,  2)  viz.  that  Q.  Axius,  a  fenator,  gave  four  hundred  thousand 
feflerces  for  an  afs ;  and  flill  more  moderate,  when  compared  with 
the  account  of  Tavernier,  that  fome  hori'es  in  Arabia  were  valued 
at  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 

Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  fays,  the  price  of  Bucephalus  was 
fixteen  talents — Sedecem  talentisferuntex  Philonici  Pharfalligrege  emp»  j 
turn.  Hiji.  Nat,  lib.  viiis  cap.  43. 
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'fo  wild  and  ungovernable  a  horfe,  and  bade  them  take  him 
.•away.  But  Alexander,  who  had  obferved  hirrf  Well,  faid, 
"  What  a  horfe  are  they  lofmg,  for  want  of  fkill  and  fpir- 
"  it  to  manage  him  !"  Philip  at  firft  took  no  notice  of 
this  ;  but,  upon  the  prince's  often  repeating  the  fame  ex- 
preffion,  and  mowing  great  uneafinefs,  he  faid,  "  Young 
'*  man,  you  find  fault  with  your  elders,  as  if  ycu  knew 
"  more  than  they,  or  could  manage  the  horfe  better." — 
"  And  I  certainly  could,"  aniwered  the  prince.  "  If  you 
"  mould  not  be  able  to  ride  him,  what  forfeiture  will  you 
"  fubmit  to  for  your  rafhnefs  ?"  "I  will  pay  the  price  of 
"  the  horfe." 

Upon  this  all  the  company  laughed,  but  the  king  and 
prince  agreeing  as  to  the  forfeiture,  Alexander  ran  to  the 
horfe,  and  laying  hold  on  the  bridle,  turned  him  to  the 
fun  ;  for  he  had  obferved,  itfeems,  that  the  fhadow  which 
fell  before  the  horfe,  and  continually  moved  as  he  moved, 
greatly  disturbed  him.  While  his  fiercenefs  and  fury  lail  - 
ed,  he  kept  fpeaking  to  him  foftly  and  ftroking  him  ;  after 
which  he  gently  let  fall  his  mantle,  leaped  lightly  upon 
his  back,  and  got  his  feat  very  fafe.  Then,  without  pull- 
ing the  reins  too  hard,  or  ufing  either  whip  or  fpur,  he 
fet  him  a  going.  As  foon'as  he  perceived  his  uneafinefs 
abated,  and  that  he  wanted  only  to  run,  he  put  him  in  a 
full  gallop,  and  pufhedhimon  both  with  the  voice  and 
the  fpur. 

Philip  and  all  his  court  were  in  great  diftrefs  for  him  at 
firfl,  ani  a  profound  filence  took  place.  But  when  the 
prince  had  turned  him  and  brought  him  flraight  back, 
they  all  received  him  with  loud  acclamations,  except  his 
father,  who  wept  for  joy,  and,  kiffing  him,  faid,  "  Seek 
"  .another  kingdom,  my  fon,  that  may  be  worthy  of  thy 
"abilities  ;  for  Macedonia  is  too  fmall  for  thee."  Per- 
ceiving that  he  did  not  eafily  fubmit  to  authority,  becaufe 
he  would  not  be  forced  to  any  thing,  but  that  he  might  be 
led  to  his  duty  by  the  gentler  hand  of  reafon,  he  took  the 
method  of  perfuaficn  rather  than  of  command.  He  faw 
that  his  education  was  a  matter  of  too  great  importance 
to  be  trufted  to  the  ordinary  mafters  in  mufic,  and  the 
common  circle  of  fciences  ;  and  that  his  genius  (to  ufe  the 
expreffion  of  Sophocles)  required 

The  rudder's  guidance,  and  the  curb's  reftraint.' 
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He  therefore  fent  for  Ariftotle,  the  mofl  celebrated  and 
learned  of  all  the  philofophers  ;  and  the  reward  he  gave 
him  for  forming  his  fon  was  not  only  honorable,  but  re- 
markable for  its  propriety.  He  had  formerly  dismantled 
the  city  of  Stagira,  where  that  philofopher  was  born,  and 
now  he  rebuilt  it,  and  reeftablifhed  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  either  fled  or  been  reduced  to  flavery.*  He  al fo 
prepared  a  lawn,  called  Mieza,  for  their  ftudies  and  liter- 
ary converfations  ;  where  they  ftill  fhow  us  Ariftotle's 
ftone  feats  and  fhady  walks. 

Alexander  gained  from  him  not  only  moral  and  political 
knowledge,  but  wasalfo  inftructedin  thofe  more  fee  ret  and 
profound  branches  of  fcience,  which  they  call  acroamatic 
and  epoptic,  and  which  they  did  not  communicate  to  every 
common  fcholar.f  For  when  Alexander  was  in  Ana, 
and  received  information  that  Ariftotle  had  publifhed  fome 
books  in  which  thofe  points  were  difcuffed,  he  wrote  him 
a  letter  in  behalf  of  philofophy,  in  which  he  blamed  the 
courfe  he  had  taken.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  it  : 

"  Alexander  to  Ariftotle,  profperity.  You  did  wrong 
<c  in  publifhingthe  acroennatic  parts  of  fcience. %  In  what 
"  fhall  we  differ  from  others,  if  the  fublimer  knowledge 
"  which  we  gained  from  you,  be  made  common  to  all  the 
"  world  ?  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  excel  the  bulk  of 
M  mankind  in  the  fuperior  parts  of  learning,  than  in  the 
"  extent  of  power  and  dominion.      Farewell." 

Ariftotle,  in  compliment  to  this  ambition  of  his,  and 
by  way  of  excufe  for  himfelf,  made  anfwer,  that  thofe 
points  were  publifhed  and  not  publifhed.  In  fact,  his 
book  of  metaphyfics  is  written  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no 
one  can  learn  that  branch  of  fcience  from  it,  much  lefs 
teach  it  others  :  It  ferves  only  to  refrefh  the  memories  of 
thofe  who  have  been  taught  by  a  mafter. 

It  appears  alfo  to  me,  that  it  was  by  Ariftotle  rather 
than  any  other  perfon,  that  Alexander  was  aflifted  in  the 
jiudy   of  phyfic,  for  he  not  only  loved  the  theory,  but 

*  Pliuy  the  elder  and  Valerius  Maxunus  tell  t^s,  that  Stagira  was 
rebuilt  by  Alexander,  and  this  when  Ariftotle  waa  very  old. 

+  The  Icholars  in  general  were  inftrutled  only  in  the  exoteric 
do&rines.     Vide  Ml.  Ge'l.  Hb.  xx.  cap.  5. 

%  Doftrincs  taught  by  private  communication,  and  delivered 
vivk  voce. 
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the  practice  too,  as  is  clear  from  his  epiftles,  where  we  find 
that  he  prescribed  to  his  friends  medicines  and  a  proper 
regimen. 

He  loved  polite  learning  too,  and  his  natural  thirfi:  of 
knowledge  made  him  a  man  of  extenfive  reading.  The 
Iliad,  he  thought,  as  well  as  called,  a  portable  treafure  of 
military  knowledge,  and  he  had  a  copy  corrected  by  Ar- 
ifiotle,  which  is  called  thtcaJkeinsApy.*  Oneficritus  in- 
forms us,  that  he  ufed  to  lay  it  under  his  pillow  with  his 
fword.  As  he  could  not  find  many  other  books  in  the  up- 
per provinces  of  Afia,  he'wrcle  to  Harpalus  for  a  fupply, 
who  fenthim  the  works  of  Philiflus,  mcft  of  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  i^fchylus,  and  the  Dithyram- 
bics  of  Teleitusf  and  Phil  oxenus. 

Ariftotle  was  the  man  he  admired  in  his  younger  years, 
and,  as  he  laid  himfelf,  he  had  no  lels  affection  for' him, 
than  for  his  own  father  :  il  From  the  one  he  derived  the 
"  bleffing  of  life,  from  the  other  the  bleffing  of  a  good 
"  life."  But  afterwards  he  looked  upon  him  with  an  eye 
offufpicion.  He  never,  indeed,  did  the  phdofopher  any 
harm  ;  but  the  teftimonies  of  his  regard  tfeing  neither  fo 
extraordinary  nor  fo  endearing  as  before,  he  difcovered 
fomething  of  acoldnefs.  However,  Ins  love  ofphilofophy 
which  he  was  either  born  with,  or  at  ieait  conceived  at  an 
early  period,  never  quitted  his  foul  ;  as  appears  from  the 
honors  he  paid  Anaxarchus,  the  fifty  talents  he  lent  Xen- 
ocrates3t  and  his  attentions  to  Danciamis  and  Calanus. 

When  Philip  went  upon  his  expedition  againft  Byzan- 
tium, Alexander  was  only  fixteen  years  of  age,  yet  he  was 
■left  regent  of  Macedonia,  and  keeper  of  the  leal. 

*  He  kept  it  in  a  rich  cafket  found  among  the  fpoils  of  Darius. 
A  correft  copy  of  this  edition,  revifed  by  Ariftotle,  Callifthenes, 
and  Anaxarchus,  was  published  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  "Da- 
rius," faid  Alexander,  "  ufed  to  keep  his  ointments  in  this  cafket  ; 
"  hut  I,  who  have  no  time  to  anoint  nryfelf,  will  convert  it  to  a  no. 
bier  ufe." 

+  Teleftus  was  a  poet  of  feme  reputation,  and  a  monument  was 
erefted  to  his  memory  by  Ariitratus  the  Sicyonian  tyrant.  Proto- 
.genes  was  fent  for  to  paint  this  monument,  and  net  arriving  within 
the  limited  time,  was  in  danger  of  the  tyrant's  diipleafure ;  but  the 
celerity  and  excellence  of  his  execution  laved  him.  Fbiloxenus 
was  his  Jcholar.  Philiflus  was  an  hiftorian  often  cited  by  Plutarch. 

£  The  phiiofopher  took  but  a  fmall  part  of  this  money,  and  feat 
the  reft  back  ;  telling  the  giver  he  had  more  occafion  for  it  himfelf, 
becsuie  he  had  mors  people  to  maintain. 

Vol.  IV.  N 
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The  Medari*  rebelling  during  his  regency,  he  attacked 
and  overthrew  them,  took  their  city,  expelled  the  bar- 
barians, planted  there  a  colony  of  people  collected  from 
Various  parts,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Alexandropolis. 
He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Chsei'onea  againft  the  Greeks, 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  man  that  broke  the  fa- 
cred  band  of  Thebans.  In  our  times  an  old  oak  was  mowa 
near  the  Cephifus,  called  Alexander 's  oak,  becaufe  his 
tent  had  been  pitched  under  it  ;  and  a  piece  of  ground  at 
no  great  diftance,  in  which  the  Macedonians  had  buried 
their  dead, 

This  early  difplay  of  great   talents  made    Philip   very 
fond  of  his  fon,  fo  that  it  was  with  pleafure   he  heard  the 
Macedonians  call  Alexander  king,  and  him  only  general. 
But  the  t roubles  which  his  new'  marriage  and  his  amors 
caufed  in  his  family,  and  the    bickerings  among  the  wo- 
men dividing  the  whole   kingdom   into  parties,  involved 
him  in  many  quarrels  with  his  fon  ;  all  which  were  height- 
ened by  Olympias,  who,  being  a   woman  of  a  jealous  and 
-vindictive  temper,  infpired  Alexander  with  unfavorable 
fentiments  of  his  father.      The  mifunderitanding  broke 
out  into  a  flame  on  the  following  occafion  :  Philip  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  lady  named  CJeopatra,  at  an  unfeafon- 
able  time  of  life,  and  married  her.     When  they  were  cel- 
ebrating the  nuptials,  her  uncle  Attains,  intoxicated  with 
liquor  defired  the  Macedonians  to  entreat  the  gods  that 
this  marriage  of  Philip    and  Cleopatra  might  produce  a 
lawful  heir  to  the  crown.     Alexander,   provoked  at  this, 
iaid,  "  What  then,  doft  thou  take  me  for  a  baftard  r"  and 
at  the  fame  time  he  threw  his  cup  at  his  head.  Hereupon 
Philip  rofe  up  and  drew  his  fword  ;  but,   fortunately  for 
them  both,  hispaffion,  and  thewine  hehad  drank,  made  him 
ftumble,  and  he  fell.       Alexander,  taking  an  infolent  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumffance,  faid,    "  Men  of  Macedon, 
"  fee  there  the  man  who  was  preparing  to  pafs  from  Eu- 
u  rope  into  Afia  !   He  is  not  able  to  pafs  from  one  table 
"  to  another  without  falling."     After  this  infult,  he  car- 
ried off  Olympias,  and  placed  her  in  Epirus.       Illyricum 
was  the  country  he  pitched  upon  for  his  own  retreat. 

*  We  know  of  no  fuch  people  as  the  Medari  ;  but  a  people  call- 
ed Mcedi  there  was  in  Thrace,  who,  asLivy  tells  us  (1.  xxvi  )  ufeA 
to  make  inroads  into  Macedonia. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Demaratus,  who  had  engagements 
of  hofpitality  with  the  royal  family  of  Macedon,and  who, 
on  that  account,  could  fpeafc  his  mind  freely,  came  to  pay 
Philip  a  vifit.  After  the  firft  civilities,  Philip  afked  him 
"  What  fort  of  agreement  fubfifted  among  the  Greeks? 
Demaratus  anfwered,  '*  There  is,  doubtlefs,  much  pro- 
"  priety  in  your  inquiring  after  the  harmony  of  Greece, 
'*  who  have  filled  your  own  houfe  with  fo  much  difcord 
"  and  diforder."  This  reproof  brought  Philip  to  him- 
felf,  and  through  the  mediation  of  Demaratus,  he  pre- 
vailed with  Alexander  to  return. 

But  another  event  foon  diflurbed  their  repofe.  Pexo- 
donis  the  Periian  governor  in  Caria,  being  defirous  to 
draw  Philip  into  a  league  orretifive  and  defenfive,  by 
means  of  an  alliance  between  their  families,  offered  his 
eideft  daughter  in  marriage  to  Arida?us,  the  fon  of  Philip 
and  fent  Ariflocritus  into  Macedonia  to  treat  about  it. 
Alexander's  friends  and  his  mother  bow  infuled  notions 
into  him  again,  though  perfectly  groundlefs,  that,  by  fo 
noble  a  match,  and  the  fupport  consequent  upon  it,  Phil- 
ip defigned  the  crown  for  Aridaeus. 

Alexander,  in  the  uneafinefs  thefe  fufpicions  gave  him, 
fent  one  ThefTaius,  a  player,  into  Caria,  to  defire  the 
grandee  to  pafs  by  Aridaeus,  who  was  of  fpurious  birth, 
and  deficient  in  point  of  understanding,  and  to  take  the 
lawful  heir  to  the  crown  into  his  alliance.  Pexodorus  was 
infinitely  more  pleated  with  this  propolal.  But  Philip  no 
fooner  had  intelligence  of  it,  than  he  went  to  Alexander's 
apartment,  taking  along  with  htm  Philotas,  the  fon  of 
Parmenio,  one  of  his  molt  intimate  friends  and  compan- 
ions, and,  in  iris  prefence,  reproached  him  with  his  de- 
generacy and  meannefs  of  fpirit,  in  thinking  of  being  fori 
in  law  to  a  man  of  Caria,  one  of  the  ilaves  of  a  barbarian 
king.  At  the  fame  time  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,* 
infixing  that  they  fhould  fend  ThefTaius  to  him  in  chains. 
Harpalus  and  Niarchus,  Phry'gius  and  Ptolemy,  fome  of 
the  other  companions  of  the  prince  he  banifhed.  But 
Alexander  afterwards  recalled  them,  and  treated  them, 
with  great  dift'mcYton. 

Some  tims  after  the  Carian  negotiation,  Paufanias  be- 
ing abufed  by  order  of    Attains  and   Cleopatra,  and  not 

*  Theffalus  upon  his  rata  rn  free  Ana,  muft  have  retired  to  Ce= 
iinth  ;  for  ths  Corinthians  had  nothing  to  do  in  Caria. 
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having  juftice  done  him  for  the  outrage,  killed  Philip  wh& 
refufed  that  juftice.  Olympias  was  thought  to  have  been 
principally  concerned  in  inciting  the  young  man  to  that 
zti  of  revenge  ;  but  Alexander  did  not  efcape  uncenfured. 
It  is  faid  that  when  Paufanias  applied  to  him,  after  having 
been  fo  difhonored,  and  lamented  his  misfortune,  Alex- 
ander, by  way  of  anfwer,  repeated  that  line  in  the  trage- 
dy of  Medea,  * 

The  bridal  father,  bridegroom,  and  the  bride. 

It  mu ft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  caufed  dili- 
gent fearch  to  be  made  after  the  perfons  concerned  in  the 
afTaflination,  and  took  care  to  have  them  puniihed  ;  and 
he  exprefTed  his  indignation  at  Olympias's  cruel  treatment 
©f  Cleopatra  in  his  ab fence. 

He  was  only  twenty  years  old  when  he  fucceeded  to  the 
Grown,  and  he  found  the  kingdom  torn  in  pieces  by  dan- 
gerous parties,  and  implacable  animofities.  The  barba- 
rous nations,  even  thofe  that  bordered  upon  Macedonia, 
could  not  brook  fubjeftion,  and  they  longed  for  their  nat- 
ural kings.  Philip  had  fubdued  Greece  by  his  victori- 
ous arms,  but  net  having  had  time  to  accuftom  her  to  the 
yoke,  he  had  thrown  matters  into  confufion,  ratfcer  than 
produced  any  firm  lettlement,  and  he  left  the  whole  in  a 
tumultuous  ftate.  The  young  king's  Macedonian  coun- 
fellors,  alarmed  at  the  troubles  which  threatened  him, 
advifedhim  to  give  up  Greece  entirely,  or  at  leaft  to  make 
no  attempts  upon  it  with  the-  fword  ;  and  to  recal  the 
wavering  barbarians  in  a  mild  manner  to  their  duty,  by 
applying  healing  meafures  to  the  beginning  of  the  revolt. 
Alexander,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  on- 
ly way  to  fecurity,   and   a  thorough   eftablifhment  ©f  his 

*  This  is  the  288th  verfc  of  the  Medea  of  Euripid  es.  To  giv« 
the  context,  Creon  fays. 

Tov  bovrc&i  xou  yxfiovTct,  km  yoctAapevw 

Apacruv  <n- -- 

The  perfons  meant  in  the  tragedy  were  Jafon,  Creufa  and  Creon  ; 
2nd  in  Alexander's  application  of  it,  Philip  is  the  bridegroom, 
Cleopatra  the  bride,  and  Attalus  the  father. 

Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attalus,  is  by  Arrian  called  Eurydice,. 
1.  ii,  c.  14. 
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affairs,  was  to  proceed  with  fpirit  and  magnanimity.  For 
he  was  perfuaded,  that  if  he  appeared  to  abate  of  his  dig- 
nity in  the  leaft  article,  he  would  be  univerfally  infulted. 
He  therefore  quieted  the  commotions,  and  put  a  ftop  to 
the  rifing  wars  among  the  barbarians,  by  marching  with 
the  utmoft  expedition  as  far  as  the  Danube,  where  he 
fought  a  great  battle  with  Syrmus,  king  of  the  Triballi, 
and  defeated  him. 

Some  time  after  this,  having  intelligence  that  the  The- 
bans  had  revolted,  and  that  the  Athenians  had  adopted 
the  fame  fentiments,  he  refolved  to  mow  them  he  was  no 
longer  a  boy,  and  advanced  immediately  through  the  pafs 
of  Thermo pylas.  "  Demofthenes,"  faid  he,  "  called  me 
"  a  boy,  while  I  wa3  in  Illiricum,  and  among  the  Tribal- 
"  li,  and  a  (tripling  when  in  ThefFaly  ;  but  I  will  (how  him 
"  before  the  walls  of  Athens  that  I  am  a  man." 

When  he  made  his  appearance  before  Thebes,  he  was 
willing  to  give  the  inhabitants  time  to  change  their  fenti- 
ments. He  only  demanded  Phcenix  and  Prothytes,  the 
fhft  promoters  of  the  revolt,  and  proclaimed  an  amnefty  to 
all  the  refl.  But  the  Thebans  in  their  turn,  demanded  that 
he  mould  deliver  up  to  them  Philotas  and  Antipater,  and 
invited,  by  found  of  trumpet,  all  men  to  join  them,  who 
chofe  to  aflift  in  recovering  the  liberty  of  Greece.  Alex- 
ander then  gave  the  reins  to  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
war  began  with  great  fury.  The  Thebans,  who  had  the 
combat  to  maintain  againft  forces  vaftly  fuperior  in  num- 
ber, behaved  with  a  courage  and  ardor  far  above  their 
ftrength.  But  when  the  Macedonian  garrifon  fell  down 
from  the  Cadmea,  and  charged  them  in  the  rear,  they 
were  furrounded  on  all  fides,  and  mod  of  them  cut  in 
pieces.  The  city  was  taken,  plundered,  and  levelled  with 
the  ground.  • 

Alexander  expefted  that  the  reft  of  Greece,  aftoni/hed 
and  intimidated  by  fo  dreadful-a  punifnment  of  the  The- 
bans, would  fubmitin  filence.  Yet  he  found  a  more  phii- 
fible  pretence  for  his  feverity  ;  giving  out  that  his  late  pro- 
ceedings were  intended  to  gratify  his  allies,  being  adopted 
in  purftaance  of  complaints  made  againft  Thebes  by  the 
people  of  Phocis  and  Platans.  He  exempted  the  priefts, 
all  that  the  Macedonians  were  bound  to  by  the  ties  of  feof- 
pitality,  the  pofterity  of  Pi-ndar,fand  Fitch  as  had  oppofed 
the  revolt  ;  The  reft  lie  fold  for  flave$,  to  the  number  of- 

4-T  n    2  . 
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thirty  tboufand.  There  were  above  fix  thoufand  killed  ir« 
the  battle. 

The  calamities  which  that  wretched  city  fufFered,  were 
various  and  horrible.  A  party  of  Thracians  demolifhed 
the  houfe  of  Timoclea,  a  woman  of  quality  and  honor, — 
The  foldiers  carried  off  the  booty  ;  and  the  captain,  afte^ 
having  violated  the  lady,  afked  her  whether  fhe  had  not 
fome  gold  and  filver  concealed  ?  She  faid  fhe  had  4  and 
taking  him  alone  in  the  garden,  mowed  him  a  well,  into 
which  (he  told  him,  fhe  had  thrown  every  thing  of  value 
when  the  city  was  taken.  The  officer  ftooped  down  to 
examine  the  well  ;  upon  which  fhe  pufhed  him  in,  and 
then  difpatched  him  with  (tones.  The  Thracians  coming 
up,  feized  and  bound  her  hands,  and  carried  her  before 
Alexander  who  immediately  perceived  by  her  look  and 
gait,  and  the  fearlefs  manner  in  which  fhe  followed  that 
favage  crew,  that  fhe  was  a  woman  of  quality  and  fuperior 
fentiments.  The  king  demanded  who  fhe  was  ?  She  an- 
fwered,  "  I  am  the  filler  of  Theagenes,  who,  in  capacity 
"  of  general,  fought  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece  and 
"  fell  in  the  battle  of  Chseronea."  Alexander,  admiring 
her  anfwer,  and  the  bold  action  fhe  had  performed,  com- 
manded hertobefet  at  liberty,  and  her  children  with  her. 

As  for  the  Athenians,  he  forgave  them,  though  they 
expreffed  great  concern  at  the  misfortune  of  Thebes.  For, 
though  they  were  upon  the  point  of  celebrating  the  fea.fi 
of  the  great  myfteries,  they  omitted  it  on  account  of  the 
mourning  that  took  place,  and  received  fuch  of  theThe- 
bans  as  efcaped  the  general  wreck,  with  all  imaginable 
kindnefsinto  their  city.  But  whether  his  fury,  like  that 
of  a  lion,  was  fatiated  with  blood,  or  whether  he  had  a 
mind  to  efface  a  moit  cruel  and  barbarous  action  by  an 
act  of  clemency,  he  not  only  overlooked  the  complaints 
he  had  againft  them,  but  defired  them  to  look  well  to 
their  affairs,  becaufe  if  any  thing  happened  to  him,  A- 
thens  would  give  law  to  Greece. 

It  is  faid,  the  calamities  he  brought  upon  the  Thebans, 
gave  him  uneafinefs  long  after,  and,  on  that  account,  he 
treated  many  others  with  lefs  rigor.  It  is  certain  he  im- 
puted the  murder  of  Clitus,  which  he  committed  in  his 
wine,  and  the  Macedonians'  daftardly  refufal  to  proceed 
in  the  Indian  expedition,  through  which  his  wars  and  his 
glory  were  left  imperfect,   to  the  anger  of  Bacchus,  the 
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avenger  of  Thebes.  And  there  was  not  a  Theban  who 
furvived  the  fatal  overthrow,  that  was  denied  any  favor 
he  requeued  of  him.  Thus  much  concerning  the  The- 
ban war. 

A  general  affembly  of  the  Greeks  being  held  at  the 
Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  they  came  to  a  refolution  to  fend 
their  quotas  with  Alexander  againfl:  the  Perfians,  and  he 
was  unanimoufly  elected  captain  general.  Many  ftates- 
men  and  phiiofophers  came  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
occafion  ;  and  he  hoped  that  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who 
then  lived  at  Corinth,  would  be  of  the  number.  Finding 
however,  that  he  made  but  little  account  of  Alexander, 
and  that  he  preferred  the  enjoyment  of  his  leifure  in  a  part 
of  the  fuburbs  called  Cranium,  he  went  t6  lee  him.  Dio- 
genes happened  to  be  lying  in  the  fun  ;  and  at  the  ap- 
proach of  fo  many  people,  he  raifed  himfelf  up  a  little, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Alexander.  The  king  addreffed 
him  in  an  obliging  manner,  and  afked  him,  "  if  there  was 
"  any  thing  he  could  ferve  him  in  ?  "  Only  ftand  a  little 
"  out  of  my  funfhine,"  Diogenes.  Alexander,  we  are 
told,  was  (truck  with  fuch  furprife  at  finding  himfelf  fo 
little  regarded,  and  faw  fomething  fo  great  in  that  care- 
lefsnefs,  that,  while  his  courtiers  were  rfdiculing  the  phi- 
lofopher  as  a  monfler,  he  faid,  "  If  I  were  not  Alexander 
*'  I  fhould  wifh  to  be  Diogenes." 

He  chofe  to  confult  the  oracle  about  the  event  of  the 
war,  and  for  that  purpofe  went  to  Delphi.  He  happened 
to  arrive  there  on  one  of  the  days  called  inaufpicious,  up- 
on which  the  law  permitted  no  man  to  put  his  queftion. 
At  firft  he  fent  to  the  prophetefs  to  entreat  her  to  do  her 
office;  but  finding  fhe  refufed  to  comply,  and  alleged 
the  law  in  her  excufe,  he  went  himfelf,  and  drew  her  by 
force  into  the  temple.  Then,  as  if  conquered  by  his  vi- 
olence, fhe  faid,  "  My  fon,  thou  art  invincible."  Alexan- 
der hearing  this,  faid,  "  He  wanted  no  other  anfvver,  for 
"  he  had  the  very  oracle  he  defired." 

When  he  was  on  the  point  of  fetting  out  upon  his  ex- 
pedition, he  had  many  figns  from  the  divine  powers.  A- 
mong  the  red  the  ftatue  of  Orpheus  in  Libethra,*  which 

*  This  Libethra  was  in  the  country  of  the  Odryfae  in  Thrace. — 
But  befidethis  city  or  mountain  in  Thrace,  there  was  the  Cave  of 
the  Nymphs  of  Libethra  on  Mount  Helicon,  probably  fo  denom- 
inated by  Orpheus. 
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was  of  cyprefs  wood,  was  in  a  profufe  fweat  for  fev- 
eral  days.  The  generality  apprehended  this  to  be  an  ill 
prefage  ;  but  Ariftander  bade  them  difmifs  their  fears. 
"  It  fignified,"  faid  he,  "  that  Alexander  would  perform 
"  actions  fo  worthy  to  be  celebrated,  that  they  would  cofr . 
"  the  poets  &nd  muficians  much  labor  and  fweat." 

As  to  the  number  of  his  troops,  thofe  that  put  it  at  the 
leaft,  fay,  he  carried  over  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  five 
thoufand  horfe  ;  and  they  who  put  it  at  the  moft,  tell  us, 
his  army  confided  of  thirty  four  thoufand  foot,  and  four 
thoufand  horfe.  The  money  provided  for  their  fubfiflence 
and  pay,  according  Fo  Ariftobulus,  was  only  feventy  tal- 
ents ;  Duris  fays,  he  had  no  more  than  would  maintain 
them  one  month  ;  but  Oneficritus  affirms,  that  he  bor- 
rowed two  hundred  talents  for  that  purpofe. 

However,  though  his  provifion  was  fo  fmall,  he  chofe, 
at  his  embarkation,  to  inquire  into  the  circumftances  of 
his  friends  ;  and  to  one  he  gave  a  farm,  to  another  a  vil- 
lage j  to  this  the  revenue  of  a  borough,  and  to  that  of  a 
p'oft.  When  in  this  manner  he  had  difpofed  of  almoftall 
"  the  effates  of  the  crown,  Perdiccas  afked  him,  "  What 
"  he  had  referved  for  himfelf  ?"  The  king  anfwered, 
"Hope."  "Well,"  replied  Perdiccas,  "wewhofhare 
"  in  your  labors,  will  alfo  take  part  in  your  hopes."  In 
confequence  of  which,  he  refilled  the  eftate  allotted  him, 
and  fome  others  of  the  king's  friends  did  the  fame.  As 
for  thofe  who  accepted  his  offers,  or  applied  to  him  for 
favors,  he  ferved  them  with  equal  pleafure  ;  and  by  thefe 
means  moft  of  his  Macedonian  revenues  were  diftributed 
and  gone.  Such  was  the  fpirit  and  difpofition  with  which 
he  pafted  the  Hellefpont. 

A3  foon  as  he  landed  he  went  up  to  Ilium,  where  he 
facrificed  to  Minerva,  and  offered  libations  to  the  heroes. 
He  alfo  anointed  the  pillar  upon  Achilles's  tomb  with  oil, 
and  ran  round  it  with  his  friends,  naked  according  to  the 
cuftom  that  obtains  ;  after  which  he  put  a  crown  upon  ir? . 
declaring,  "  He  thought  that  hero  extremely  happy,  in 
f*  having  found  a  faithful  friend  while  he  lived,  and  after 
"  his  death  an  excellent  herald  to  fet  forth  his  praife.  As 
he  went  about  the  city  to  look  upon  the  curiofities,  he  was 
afked  whether  he  chofe  to  fee  Paris's  lyre  ?  "  I  fet  but 
"  little  value,"  faid  he,  "  upon  the  lyre  of  Paris  3  but  it; 
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"  would  give  me  pleafure  to  fee  that  of  Achilles,  to  which 
"  he  fung  the  glorious  actions  of  the  brave,'1* 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius's  generals  had  affembled  a 
great  army,  and  taken  pofi:  upon  the  banks  of  the  Grani- 
cus  ;  fo  that  Alexander  was  under  the  neceility  of  fighting 
there,  to  open  the  gates  of  Afia.  Many  of  his  officers  were 
apprehenfive  of  the  depth  of  the  river,  and  the  rough  a::d 
uneven  b:mks  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  fome  thought  a  prop- 
er regard  fhould  be  paid  to  a  traditionary  ufage  with  re- 
fpecl  to  the  time.  For  the  kings  of  Macedon  ufed  never 
to  march  out  to  war  in  the  month  Daijius.  Alexander 
cured  them  of  this  piece  of  fuperflition  by  ordering  that 
month  to  be  called  the  j'econd  Artemefius.  And  when 
Parmenio .objected  to  ,his  attempting  a  pafTage  fo  iate  in 
the  day,  he  laid,  "  The  HeSlefpont  would  biufli,  if,  after 
"  having  palTed  it,  he  mould  be  a  afraid  of  the  Granicus." 
At  the  fame  time  lie  threw  himfelf  into  the  ftream  with  thir- 
teen troops  of  horfe  ;  and  as  he  advanced  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy's  arrows,  in  fpite  ot  the  fteep  banks  which  were 
lined  with  cavalry  well  armed,  and  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
river,  which  often  bore  him  down  or  covered  him  with 
its  waves,  his  motions  feemed  rather  the  effects  ofmadnefs 
than  found  fenfe.  He  held  on,  however,  till,  by  great 
and  furprifmg  efforts,  he  gained  the  oppofite  banks  which 
the  mud  made  extremely  flippery  and  dangerous.  When 
he  was  there,  he  was  forced  to  (land  an  engagement  with 
the  enemy,  hand  to  hand,  and  with  great  confufion  on  his 
part,  becaufe  they  attacked  his  men  as  fall  as  they  came 
over,  before  he  had  time  to  form  them.  For  the  Perfian 
troops  charging  with  loud  fhouts,  and  with  horfe  againff. 
'horfe,  made  good  ufe  of  their  fpears,  and,  when  th.ofswere 
broken,  of  their  fwords. 

Numbers  preifed  hard  on  Alexander,  becaufe  he  was 
eafy  to  be  diftinguifhed  both  by  his  buckler,  and  by  his 
creft,  on  each  fide  of  which  was  a  large  and  beautiful 
plume  of  white  feathers.  His'cuirafs  was  pierced  by  a 
javalinat  the  joint.  But  he  efcaped  unhurt.  After  this, 
Rhcefaces  and  Spithridates,  two   officers  of  great  diftinc- 

*This  alludes  to  that  pafTage  in  the  Ninth  Book  of  the  Illiad  : 

<*  Arauf'd  at  eafe  the  godlike  man  they  found, 

"  Pleaf'd  with  the  folemn  harp's  harmonious  found  ; 

<;  With  thefe  he  fooths  his  angry  foul  and  fings 

•'  Th'  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings." Pcpe* 
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tion  attacked  him  at  once.  He  avoided  Spithridates  with 
great  addrefs,  and  received  Rhcefaces  with  fuch  a  ftroke 
of  his  fpear  upon  his  breaffplate,  that  it  broke  in  pieces. 
Then  he  drew  h\s  fword  to  difpatch  him,  but  his  adver- 
fary  frill  maintained  the  combat.  Meantime  Spithridates 
came  up  on  one  fide  of  him,  and  raifing  himfelf  up  on  his 
horfe,  gave  him  a  blow  with  his  battle  ax,  which  cut  off 
his  creft,  with  one  fide  of  the  Plume.  Nay,  the  force  of 
it  was  fuch,  that  the  helmet  could  hardly  refill  it  j  it  even 
penetrated  to  his  hair.  Spithridates  was  going  to  repeat 
his  ftroke,  when  the  celebrated  Clitus*  prevented  him, 
by  running  him  through  the  body  with  his  fpear.  At  the 
fame  time  Alexander  brought  Rhcefaces  to  the  ground 
with  his  fword. 

While  the  cavalry  were  fighting  with  fo  much  fury,  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  paffcd  the  river,  and  then  the  infan- 
try likewife engaged.  The  enemy  made  no  great  or  long 
refinance,  but  foon  turned  their  backs,  and  fled,  all  but 
the  Grecian  mercenaries,  who,  making  a  ftand  upon  an 
eminence,  defired  Alexander  to  give  his  word  of  honor 
that  they  fbouid  be  fpared.  But  that  prince,  influenced 
rather  by  his  paffion"  than  his  reafon,  infiead  of  giving 
them  quarter,  advanced  toattack  them,  and  wasfo  warm- 
ly received,  that  he  had  his  horfe  killed  under  him.  It 
was  not,  however,  the  famous  Bucephalus.  In  this  dif- 
pute  he  had  more  of  his  men  killed  and  wounded,  than 
in  all  the  reft  of  the  battle  ;  for  here  they  had  to  do  with 
experienced  foldiers,  who  fought  with  a  courage  heighten- 
ed by  defpair. 

The  barbarians  we  are  told,  loft  in  this  battle  twenty 
thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  horfe  jf 
whereas-Aiexander  had  nomore  than  thirtyfour  men  killed  J 

*  In  the  original  it  is  Ktetroc  o  py«?>  Clitus  (he  Great.  But  in 
Diodorus  (502  and  503)  we  find  KfoiTc?  0  p.i).et%  £litus  the  black 
and  Athenaeus  (339,0.)  mentions  KfotT&s  °  fofxos,  a  Clitus  the  fair 
Plutavch,  therefore,    probably    wrote  it,    0  jWS?\aj. 

+  Some  manufcripts  mention  only  ten  thoufand  foot  killed, 
which  is  the  number  we  have  in  Diodorus  (505.)  Arrian  (p.  45  ) 
makes  the  number  of  horfe,  killed  only  a  thouiand. 

I  Arrian  (47.)  fays,  there  w^ere  about  twenty  five  of  the  king's 
friends  killed  ;  and  of  perfons  of  lels  note,  fixty  horfe,  and  thirty 
foot.  Q.  Curtius  informs  us,  it  was  only  the  twentyfive  friends, 
who  had  ftatues.  They  wereere&ed  at  Dia,  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
from  whence  Q,  Metellus  removed  them  long  after,  and  carried 
them  to  Rome. 
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pne  of  which  were  the  infantry.  To  do  honor  to  their 
memory  he  erected  a  ftatue  to  each  of  them  in  bra'fs,  the 
workmanfhip  of  Lyfippus.  And  that  the  Greeks  might 
have  their  mare  in  the  glory  of  the  day,  he  fent  them  pre- 
fents  out  of  the  fpoil  :  To  the  Athenians  in  particular  he 
fent  three  hundred  bucklers.  Upon  the  reft  of  the  fpoils 
he  put  this   pompous  infcription,    won  by  Alexander 

THE  SON  OF  PHILIP,  AND  THE  GREEKS,  (EXCEPTING 
-THE  LACEDEMONIANS)     OF  THE  BARBARIANS  IN  ASIA. 

The  greateff.  part  of  the  plate,  the  purple  furniture,  and 
other  things  of  that  kind  which  he  took  from  the  Per- 
sians, he  fent  to  his  mother. 

This  battle  made  a  great  and  immediate  change  in  the 
face  of  Alexander's  affairs;  infomuch  that  Sard  is,  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  Perfian  empire  on  the  maritime 
fide,  made  its  fubmiiTion.  All  the  other  cities  followed  its 
example,  except  Halicarnaifusand  Miletus  ;  thefe  he  took 
by  (term,  and  fubdued  all  the  adjacent  country.  After 
this  he  remained  fome  time  in  fufpenfe  as  to  the  courfe  he 
mould  take.  One  while  he  was  forgoing  with  great  ex- 
pedition, to  rifk  all  upon  the  fate  of  one  battle  with  Da- 
rius ;  another  while  he  was  for  ftrft  reducing  all  the  mar- 
itime provinces,  that  when  he  hadexercifed  and  ftrength- 
ened  himfelf  by  thofe  intermediate  actions  and  acquifitions 
he  might  then  march  againft  that  prince. 

There  is  a  fpring  in  Lycia  near  the  city  of  the  Xanthi- 
ans  which,  they  tell  us,  at  that  time  turned  its  courfe  of  its 
own  accord,  and  overflowing  its  banks,  threw  up  a  plate 
of  brafs,  upon  which  were  engraved  certain  ancient  char- 
acters, fignifying,  <c  That  the  Perfian  empire  would  one 
"  day  come  to  a  period  and  be  deftroyed  by  the  Greeks," 
Encouraged  by  this  prophecy,  he  haftened  to  reduce  all 
the  coaft,  as  far  as  Phcenice*  and  Cilida.  His  march 
through  Pamphylia  has  afforded  matter  to  many  hiftorians 
for  pompous  description,  as  if.  it  wasbv  the  interpofition. 
of  Heaven,  that  the  fea  retired  before  Alexander,  which, 
at  other  times,  run  there  with  foflrong  a  current,  that  the 
breaker  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  .very  feldom 
were  left  bare.  Menander,  in  his  pleafant  way,  refers  t© 
this  pretended  miracle  in  one  of  his  comedies. 

*  This  Phoenice,  as  Palcrmius  has  obferved.  was  a  diftritt  of 
Xycia  or  Pamphylia. 
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How  like  great  Alexander  !  do  I  feek 
A  friend  ?  Spontaneous  he  prefents  himfelf  . 
Have  I  to  march  where  leas  indignant  roll  ?_     -■ 
.   The  fea  retires,  and  there  I  march. 

But  Alexander  himfelf,  in  his  Epiflles,  makes  no  miracle 
of  it  ;*  he  only  fays,  "He  marched  from  Phafelis,  by 
"  the  way  called  Climax." 

He  had  flayed  fome  time  at  Phafelis ;  and  having  found 
in  the  market  place  a  flattie  of  Theodedtes,  who  was  of 
that  place,  but  then  dead,  he  went  out  one  evening  when 
he  had  drank  freely  at  fupper,  in  raafquerade,  and  cover- 
ed the  flattie  with  garlands.  Thus  in  an  hour  of  feflivi- 
ty,  he  paid  an  agreeable  compliment  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  with  whom  he  had  formerly  had  a  connexion,  by 
means  of  Ariftotle  and  philofophy. 

After  this  he  fubdued  fuch  of  the  Pifidians  as  had  re- 
volted and  conquered  Phrygia.  Upon  taking  Gordium, 
which  is  laid  to  have  been  the  feat  of  the  ancient  Midas, 
he  found  the  famed  chariot,  fattened  with  cords,  made  of 
the  bark  of  the  cornel  tree,  and  was  informed  of  a  tradi- 
tion, firmly  believed  among  the  barbarians,  "  That  the 
*'  Fates  had  decreed  the  empire  of  the  world  to  the  man 
"who  mould  untie  the  knot."  Moft  hiftorians  fay,  it 
was  twiffed  fo  many  private  ways,  and  the  ends  fo  artful- 
ly concealed  within,  that  Alexander  finding  he  could  not 
untie  it,  cut  afunder  with  his  fword,  and  L'o  made  many 
ends  infread  of  two.  But  Ariftobulus  affirms,  that  he  eati- 
ly  untied  it,  by  taking  out  the  pin  which  faflened  the  yoke 
to  the  beam,  and  then  drawing  out  the  yoke  itfelf.    , 

*  There  is  likewife  a  paflage  in  Strabo,  which  fully  proves  that 
there  wasno  miracle  in  it — "  Near  the  city  of  Phalelis,"  fays  he, 
"  between  Lyciaand  Bamphylia,  there  is  a  paflage  by  the  lea  fide, 
"  through  which  Alexander  marched  his  army.  This  paflage  is 
"  very  narrow,  and  lies  between  the  fhore  and  the  mountain  C13- 
"  max',  which  overlooks  the  Pamphylian  Sea.  It  is  dry  at  low  wa- 
"  ter,  fo  that  travellers  pal's  through  it  with  fafety  4  but  when  the 
"  fea  is  high  it  is  overflowed.  It  was  then  the  winter  feafon,  and 
"  Alexander,  who  depended  much  upon  his  good  fortune,  w  is  re- 
"  lolved  to  let  out  without  flaying  till  the  floods  were  abaced  ;  io 
"  that  his  men  were  forced  to  march  up  to  the  middle  in  water." 
Strib,  lib.  xiv, 

Jofephus  refers  to  this  paffage  of  Alexander,  to  gain  the  mors 
credit  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  paifage  ot  the  Ifrael- 
ites  through  the  Red  fea. 
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r  His  next  acquifitions  were  Paphlagonia  and  Cappado- 
cia  ;  and  there  news  was  brought  him  of  the  death  of 
Memnon,*  who  was  the  moft  refpectable  officer  Darius 
had  in  the  maritime  parts  of  his  kingdom,  and  likely  to 
have  given  the  invader  moft  trouble.  This  confirmed 
him  in  his  refolution  of  marching  into  the  upper  provin- 
ces of  Afia. 

By  this  time  Darius  had  taken  his  departure  from  Su- 
fa,  full  of  confidence  in  his  numbers,  for  his  army  confin- 
ed of  no  lefs  than  fix  hundred  thoufand  combatants  ;  and 
greatly  encouraged  befides  by  a  dream,  which  the  magi 
had  interpreted  rather  in  the  manner  they  thought  would 
pleafe  him,  than  with  a  regard  to  probability.  He  dream- 
ed, **  That  he  faw  the  Macedonian  phalanx  all  on  fire, 
"  and  that  Alexander,  in  the  drefs  which  he,  Darius  had 
li  formerly  worn,  when  one  of  the  king's  couriers^  act- 
*'  ed  as  his  fervant  ;  after  which,  Alexander  went  into 
«'  the  temple  of  Bel  us,  and  there  Suddenly  difappeared.'* 
By  this  heaven,  feems  to  have  fignified,  that  proipejrity  and 
honorwould  attend  the  Macedonians;  and  that^Alexan- 
der  would  become  matter  of  Afia,  like  Darius  before  him, 
who,  of  a   fimple  courier,  beoame  a  king;  but  that  he 

*  Upon  the  death  of  Memnon,  who  had  begun  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  to  reduce  the  Greek  Iflands,  and  was  on  the  point  of  invad- 
ing Euboea,  Darius  was  at  a  lofs  whom  to  employ,  While  he  was  in 
this  fufpenfe,  Charidemus  an  Athenian,  who 'had  ferved  with  great 
reputation  under  Philip  of  Macedon.  but  was  now  very  zealous 
for  the  Perfian  intereft,  attempted  to  fet  the  king  and  his  minifters 
right.  "  While  you,  Sir,"  faid  he  to  Darius,  »  are  fafe,the  empire 
•;  can  never  be  in  great  danger.  Let  me,  therefore",  exhort  you 
«'  never  to  expofe  your  perion,  but  to  make  choice  of  forae  able 
«  general  to  march  agsinft  your  enemy.  One  hundred  thoufand 
"  men  will  be  more  than  fumcient,  provided  a  third  of  them  be 
"mercenaries,  to  compel  him  to  abandon  this enterprife  ;  and  if  you 
<c  will  honor  me  with  the  command,  I  will  be  accountable  for  the 
11  fuccefsof  what  I  advife."  Darius  was  ready  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
posal ;  but  the  Perfian  grandees,  through  envy,accufed  Charide- 
mus of  a  treasonable  defign,  and  affe&ed  his  ruin.  Darius  repent- 
ed in  a  few  days,  but  it  was  then  too  late.  That  able  counfellor  and 
general  was  condemned  and  executed. Diod.  SUi\m  xvii.  0  Curt  \  iii. 

t  In  (he  text  Affyar^e.  But  it  appears  from  Hefychius  and 
Suidas,  that  it  mould  be  read  Aqett$i>{.  It  is  the  Perhao  word  if- 
tavda,  ftator,  (from  Jade  ftare)  with  a  Greek  termination  ;  and 
we  learn  from  Cicero,  that Jtator  figoifies  a  courier. 

Vol.  IV.  o 
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would  neverthelefs  foon  die,  and  leave  his  glory  behind 
him. 

Darius  was  ftill  more  encouraged  by  Alexander's  long 
/lay  in  Cilicia,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  his 
fear.  But  the  real  caufe  of  his  flay  was  ficknefs,  which 
Tome  attribute  to  his  great  fatigues,  and  others  to  his 
bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  whofe  water  is  extremely 
cold.  His  phyficians  durff.  not  give  him  any  medicines, 
becaufe  they  thought  therafelves  not  fo  certain  of  the  cure, 
as  of  the  danger  they  muft  incur  in  the  application  ;  for 
they  feared,  the  Macedonians,  if  they  did  not  fucceed, 
would  fufpect  them  of  feme  bad  practice.  Philip,  the 
Acarnanian,  faw  how  defperate  the  king's  cafe  was,  as 
well  as  the  reft  ;  but,  befide  the  confidence  he  had  in  his 
friendfhip,  he  thought  it  the  higheft  ingratitude,  when 
!his  mafter  was  in  fo  much  danger,  not  to  rifk  femething 
with  him,  in  exhaufting  all  his  art  for  his  relief.  Ke  there- 
fore attempted  the  cure,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  per- 
fuading  the  king  to  wait  with  patience  till  his  medicine 
was  prepared,  or  to  tak*  it  when  ready  ;  fo  defirous  was 
he  of  a  fpeedy  recovery  in  order  to  profecute  the  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  Parmenio  lent  him  a  letter  from  the 
camp,  advifing  him,  *'  To  beware  of  Philip,  whom,"  he 
faid,  "  Darius  had  prevailed  upon,  by  prefents  of  infinite 
"  value,  and  the  promife  of  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
"  to  take  him  off  by  poifon.  As  foon  as  Alexander  had 
read  the  letter,  he  put  it  under  his  pillow,  without  Show- 
ing it  to  any  of  his  friends.  The  time  appointed  being 
come,  Philip  with  the  king's  friends,  entered  the  cham- 
ber, having  the  cup  which  contained  the  medicine  in  his 
hand.  The  king  received  it  freely,  without  the  leaft 
marks  of  fufpicion,  and  at  the  fame  time  put  the  letter  in 
his  hands.  It  was  a  ftriking  fituation,  and  more  interefting 
than  any  fcene  in  a  tragedy  ;  the  one  reading  while  the 
other  was  drinking.  They  locked  upon  each  other,  but 
with  a  very  different  air.  The  king,  with  an  open  and 
unembarraifed countenance,  expreffedhis  regard  for  Phil- 
ip, and  the  confidence  he  had  in  his  honor  ;  Philip's  look 
fhowed  his  indignation  at  the  calumny.  One  while  he 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  protefting  his  fidel- 
ity ;  another  while  he  threw  himfelf  down  by  the  bed- 
fide,  entreating  his  mafter  to  be  of  good  courage  and  truft 
to  his  care. 

The  medicine,  indeed,  was  fo  flrong,  and  overpowered 
his  fpirits  in  fucha  manner,  that  at  firft  he  was  fpeech- 
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lefs,  and  difcovered  fcarce  any  fign  of  fenfe  or  life.  But 
afterwards  he  was  foon  relieved  by  this  faithful  Phyfician,*' 
and  recovered  fo  well  that  he  was  able  to  mow  hunfelt  to 
the  Macedonians,  whofe  diftrefs  did  not  abate  till  he  came 
personally  before  them. 

There  was  in  the  army  of  Darius  a  Macedonian  fugi- 
tive, named  Amyntas,  who  knew  perfectly  well  t lie  dif- 
pofition  of  Alexander.  This  man,  perceiving  that  Darius 
prepared  to  march  through  the  (traits  in  queft  of  Alex- 
ander, begged  of  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  take 
the  advantage  of  receiving  an  enemy,  fo  much  inferior 
to  him  in  number,  upon  large  and  fpacious  plains.  Darius 
anfwered,  "  He  was  afraid  in  that  cafe  the  enemy  would 
"  fly  without  coming  to  an. action,  and  Alexander  efcape 
"  him."  "  If  that  is  all  you  fear,"  replied  the  Mace- 
donian, "  let  it  give  you.  i>o  farther  uneafmefs  ;  for  he 
"  will  come  to  feek  you,  and  is  already  on  his  march." 
However,  his  reprefentations  had  no  effect  :  Darius  fet" 
out  for  Cilicia.;  and  Alexander  was  making  for  Syria  in 
queft  of  him.  But  happening  to  mils  each  other  in  the 
night,  they  both  turned  back  ;  Alexander  rejoicing  in  his 
good  fortune,  and  hastening  to  meet  Darius  in  the  itraits  ; 
while  Darius  endeavored  to  difengage  himfeSf,  and  re- 
cover his  former  camp.  For  by  this  time  he  was  feniible 
of  his  error  in  throwing  liimfelf  into  ground  hemmed  ia 
By  the  fea  on, one  fide,  and  the  mountains  on  the  other., 
and  interfered  by  the  river  Pinarus  ;  fo  that  it  was  im- 
practicable for  cavalry,  and  his  infantry  could  only  act  in 
fmall  and  broken  parties,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  this 
Situation. was  extremely  convenient  for  the  enemy's  inferi- 
or numbers. 

Thus  fortune  befriended  Alexander  as  to  the  fcene  of 
action  ;  but  the  fkilfuldifpoiition  of  his  forces  contribute 
ed  flill  more  to  his  gaining  the  victory.  As  his  army 
was  very  fmall  in  comparifon  of  that  of  Darius,  he  took 
care  to  draw  it  up  fo  as  to  prevent  its  being  furround- 
ed,  by  ftretching  out  his  right  wing  farther  than  the 
enemy's  left.  In  that  wing  he  acled  in  perfon,  and, 
fighting  in  the  foremoft  ranks,  put  the  barbarians  to 
flight.  He  was  wounded,  however,  in  the  thigh,  and, 
according  to  Chares,  by  Darius,  who  engaged  him  hand 
fcahand.  But  Alexander,  in  the  account  lie  gave  Anti~ 
*  In  three  davs  time. 
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pater  of  the  battle,  does  not  mention  who  it  was  that 
wounded  him.  He  only  fays,  he  received  a  wound  in  his 
thigh  by  a  fword,  and  that  no  dangerous  confequences 
followed  it. 

The  victory  was  a  very  fignal  one ;  for  he  killed  above 
a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  of  the  enemy.*  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  complete  it  but  the  taking  of  Darius  ;  and  that 
prince  efcaped  narrowly,  having  got  the  ftart  of  his  pur-*, 
fuer  only  by  four  or  five  furlongs.  Alexander  took  his 
chariot  and  his  bow,  and  returned  with  them  to  his  Ma- 
cedonians. He  found  them  loading  themfelves  with  the 
plunder  of  the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  rich  and  various^, 
though  Darius,  to  make  his  troops  fitter  for  action, 
had  left  moft  of  the  baggage  in  Damafcus.  The  Macedo- 
nians had  referved  for  their  mailer  the  tent  of  Darius,  in 
which  he  found  officers  of  the  houfehold  magnificently 
clothed,  rich  furniture,  and  great  quantities  of  gold  and 
illver. 

As  foon  as  he  had  put  off  his  armor,  he  went  to  the 
bath,  faying  to  thofe  about  him,  "  Let  us  go  and  refrefh 
"  ourfelves  after  the  fatigues  of  the  field,  in  the  bath  of 
"Darius.'*  "Nay,  rather,"  faid  one  of  his  friends, 
"  in  the  bath  of  Alexander  ;  for  the  goods  of  the  con- 
u  quered  are,  and  fhould  be  called  the  conqueror's." — 
When  he  had  taken  a  view  of  the  bafons,  vials,  boxes,  and 
other  vafes  curioufly  wrought  in  gold,  fmelled  the  fragrant 
odors  of  eflences,  and  feen  the  iplendid  furniture  of  fpa- 
cious  apartments,  he  turned  to  his  friends,  and  faid, 
ii  This,  then,  it  feems,  it  was  to  be  a  king  !"f 

As  he  was  fitting  down  to  tabl?,  an  account  was  brought 
him,  that  among  the  prifoners  were  the  mother  and  wife 
of  Darius,  and  two  unmarried  daughters  ;  and  that  upon 
feeing  his  chariot  and  bow,  they  broke  out  into  great 
lamentations,  concluding  that  he  was  dead.  Alexander, 
after  fome  paufe,  during  which  he  was  rather  commiferat- 
ing  their  misfortunes,  than  rejoicing  in  his  own  fuccefs, 
fent  Leonatus  to  allure  them,  "That  Darius  was  not  dead ; 
"  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Alexander,  for  his 
"  difpute  with  Darius  was  only  for  empire ;  and  that  they 

*  Diodorus  fays  a  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand. 

+  As  if  he  had  laid,  "  Could  a  king  place  his  happinefs  in  fuch 
"enjoyments  as  thefe  ?"  For  Alexander  was  notv  till  lqng  after, 
this,  corrupted,  by  the  Perfian  luxury. 
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**  ffibu  Id  find  thcmfelves  provided  for  in  the  fame  manner' 
"  as  -v  hen  Darius  was  in  h;s  greatcft  profr  erity."  If  this 
menage  to  the captiyepriycefiTes. Was  gracious  andhumane, 
his  actions  were  Mill  fciore  fo.  He  allowed  them  to  do 
the  funeral  honors  to  what  Peifians  they  pleafed,  and  for 
that  purpofe  furnimed  them  out  of  the  fpoils  with  robes, 
and  all  the  other  decorations  that  were  cuftomary.  They 
had  as  many  domeflics,  and  were  ferved  in  all  refpecls  in 
as  honorable  a  manner  as  before  ;  indeed,  their  appoint- 
ments were  greater.  But  there  was  another  part  of  his 
behavior  to  them  fiiil  more  noble  and  princely.  Though 
they  were  now  captives,  he  coniidered  that  they  were 
ladies,  not  only  of  high  rank,  but  of  great  modefty  and 
virtue,  and  took  care  that  they  mould  not  hear  an  inde- 
cent word,  nor  have  the  leaft  caufe  to  hifpecl  any  danger 
to  their  honor.  Nay,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  holy  tem- 
ple, or  afylum  of  virgins,  rather  than  in  an  enemy's  camp, 
they  lived  unfeen  and  unapproached,  in  the  mod  facred 
privacy,  . 

It  is  fald  the  wife  of  Darius  was  one  of  the  mod  beau- 
tiful women,  as  Darius  was  one  of  the  tal left  and  hand- 
horned  men  in  the  world,  and  that  their  daughters  much 
retembied  them.  But  Alexander,  no  doubt,  thought  it 
more  glorious  and  worthy  of  a  king  to  conquer  hirafelf. 
than  to  fubdue  his  enemies,  and  therefore  never  ap- 
proached one  of  them.-  Indeed,  his  counteance  was  (uch, 
that  he  knew  not  any  woman  before  his  marriage,  except 
Bariine,  who  became  a  widow  by  the  death  of  her  huf- 
band  Memnon,  and  was  taken  prisoner  near  Damafcus. 
She  was  well  verfed  in  the  Greek  literature,  a  woman  of 
the  moil  agreeable  temper,  and  of  royal  extraction;  for 
htv  father  Artabazus  was  grandfon  to  a  king  of  Perfia,* 
According  to  Ariftobulus,  it  was  Parrnenio  that  put  Alex- 
ander upon  this  connexion  with  fo  accomplished  a  wo- 
man, whofe  beauty  was  her  lea  ft  perfection.  As  for  the 
other  female  captives,  though  they  were  tall  and  beautiful, 
Alexander  took  no  farther  notice  of  them  than  to  fay,  by 
way  of  jefr,  **  What  eye  fores  thefe  Perfiah  women  are  I" 
Ke  found  a  counter  charm  in  the  beauty  of  felt  govern- 
ment and  fobriety  ;  and,  in  the  firength  of  that,  pafle4 
them  by,  as  fo  many  ftatues. 

*  Son  to  a  king 'of  Perfia'i  daiighteK 
4"  9  2 
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Philoxenus,  who  commanded  his  forces  upon  the  coai'f? 
acquainted  him  by  letter,  that  there  was  one  Theodorus, 
aTarentine,  with  him,  who  had  two  beautiful  boys  to 
fell,  and  defired  to  know  whether  he  chofe  to  buy  them. 
Alexander  was  fo  much  incenfed  at  this  application,  that 
he  alked  his  friends  feveral  times,  "  What  bafe  inclina- 
*l  tions  Philoxenus  had  ever  (een  in  him  that  he  durft 
u  make  him  fo  infamous  a  propofal  ?"  In  hisanfwer  to 
the  letter,  which  was  extremely  fevere  upon  Philoxenus, 
he  ordered  him  to  difmifs  Theodorus  and  his  vile  mer- 
chandize together.  He  likewife  reprimanded  young  Agnon, 
for  offering  to  purchafe  Crobylus  for  him,  whole  beauty 
was  famous  in  Corinth.  Being  informed  that  two  Ma- 
cedonians, named  Damon  and  Timotheus,  had  corrupted 
the  wives  of  fome  of  his  mercenaries,  who  ferved  under 
Parmenio,  he  ordered  that  officer  to  inquire  int©  the 
affair,  and  if  they  were  found  guilty,  to  put  them  to  death, 
as  no  better  than  favages  bent  on  the  deftrucYion  of  human 
kind.  In  the  fame  letter,  fpeaking  of  his  own  conducl,, 
he  expreffes  himfelf  in  thefe  terms  :  "  F©r  my  part,  I 
?'  have  neither  feen,  nor  defired  to  fee,  the  wife  of  Darius  ; 
u  fo  far  from  that,  I  have  not  fuffered  any  man  to  fpeak 
"  of  her  beauty  before  me."  He  u  fed  to  fay,  "That 
"  fleep,  and  the  commerce  with  the  fex,  were  the  things 
"  that  made  him  mod  fenfible  of  his  mortality."  For  he 
con fidered  both  wearinefs  and  pleafure  as  the  natural  ef- 
fects of  our  weaknefs. 

He  was  alfo  very  temperate  in  eating.  Of  this  there 
are  many  proofs  ;  and  we  have  a  remarkable  one  in  what 
hefaid  to  Ada,  whom  he  called  his  mother,  and  had 
made  queen  or  Caria.*  Ada,  to  exprefs  her  affectionate  re- 
gards, lent  him  every  day  a  number  ofe  xcellent  dimes  and 
ah.indfomedefert  ;  and  at  laft  fhe  lent  him  fome  of  her 
belt  cooks  and  bakers.  But  he  faid,  "  He  had  no  need 
"  of  them  ;  for  he  had  been  fupplied  with  bettercooks  by 
"  his  tutor  Leonidas  ;  a  march  before  day  to  drefs  his 
"dinner,   and  a  light   dinner  to   prepare  his   flipper." 

*  This  orinccfs,  after  the  death  of  her  elded  brother  Maufolus, 
and  hisconiort  Artemifa,  who  died  without  children,  lucceeded 
to  the  throne  with  her  brother  Hid  reus,  to  whom  file  had  been  mar- 
ried. Hidreus  dying  before  her,  Pexodorus,  her  third  brother  de- 
throned her,  and  after  his  death  his  ion  in  law  Orohtes  feized  the 
crown.  Bat  Alexander  reftofed  her  to  the  poflefiion  of  her  d<? - 
mifrions. 
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He  added,  "  that  the  fame  Leonidis  ufed  to  examine  the 
"  chefts  and  wardrobes  in  which  his  bedding  and. clothes 
"were  put,  left  fomething  of  luxury  and fuperfluity 
*'  mould  be  introduced  there  by  his  mother." 

Nor  was  he  fo  much  addicted  to  wine  as  he  was  thought 
to  be.  It  was  fuppofed  fo,  becaufe  he  paused  a  great  deal 
of  time  at  table  ;  but  that  time  was  fpent  rather  in  talk- 
ing than  drinking  ;  every  cup  introducing  fome  long  dif- 
courfe.  Befides,  he  never  made  thefe  long  meals  but  when 
he  had  abundance  of  leifure  upon  his  hands.  When  bufi- 
nefs  called,  he  was  not  to  be  detained  by  wine,  or  fleep,  or 
pleafure,  or  honorable  love,  or  the  moll:  entertaining  fpec- 
tacle,  though  the  motions  of  other  generals  have  been  re- 
tarded by  fome  of  thefe  things.  His  lite  fufnciently  con- 
firms this  afTertion  ;  for,  though  very  fhort,  he  performed: 
in  it  innumerable  great  actions. 

On  his  days  of  leifure  as  foon  as  he  was  rifen  he  facri- 
ficed  to  the  gods  ;  after  which  he  took  his  dinner  fitting. 
The  reft  of  the  day  he  fpent  in  hunting,  or  deciding  the 
differences  among  his  troops,  or  in  reading  and  writing* 
If  he  was  upon  a  march  which  did  not  require  hafte,  he 
would  exercifehimfelf  in  (hooting  and  darting  the  javelin, 
or  in  mounting  and  alighting  from  a  chariot  at  iull  fpeed. 
Sometimes  alfo  he  diverted  himfelf  with  fowling  and  fox- 
hunting, as  we  find  by  his  journals. 

On  his  return  to  his  quarters,  when  he  went  to  be  re- 
freshed with  the  bath  and  with  oil,  he  inquired  of  the 
Rewards  of  his  kitchen,  whether  they  had  prepared  every 
thing  in  a  handfome  manner  for  fupper.  It  was  not  till 
late  in  the  evening,  and  when  night  was  come  on,  that  he 
took  this  meal,  and  then  he  eat  in  a  recumbent  pofture, 
He  was  very  attentive  to  hisguefts  at  table,  that  they  might 
be  ferved  equally,  and  none  neglected.  His  entertain- 
ments, as  we  have  already  obferved,  lafted  many  hours  ^ 
but  they  were  lengthened  out  rather  by  converfation  than 
drinking.  His  converfation  in  many  refpecls,  was  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  mod  princes,  for  he  was  not  defi- 
cient in  the  graces  of  fociety.  His  only  fault  was  his  re- 
taining fo  much  of  the  foldier,*  as  to  indulge  a  trouble- 
fome  vanity.     He  would  not  only  boait  of  his  own  a&ions, 

*  The  ancients  in  their  comic  pieces,  ufed  always  to  put  the'Rho- 
•lomontades  in  the  character  cf  a  foldier.  At  prefent  the  army 
•have  as  little  vanity  as  any  fet  of  people  whatever. 
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but  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  cajoled  by  flatterers  to  an  amazs 
ing  degree.  Thefe  wretches  were  an  intolerable. burden 
to  the  reft  of  the  company,  who  did  not  choofe  to  con- 
tend with  them  in  adulation,  nor  yet  to  appear  behind 
them  in  their  opinion  of  their  king's  achievements. 

As  to  delicacies,  he  had  fo  little  regard;  for  them,  that 
when  the  choiceft  fruit  and  fifh  were  brought  him  from 
diftant  countries  and  feas,  he  would  fend  fome  to  each  of 
his  friends,  and  he  very  often  left  none  for  himfelf.  Yet 
there  was  always  a  magnificence  at  his  table,  and  the  ex- 
pense rofe  with  his  fortune,  till  it  came  to  ten  thoufand 
drachmas  for  one  entertainment.  There  it  (food  ;  and  he 
did  not  fuffer  thofe  that  invited  him. to-, exceed  that  fum. 

After  the  battle  of  Iffus  he  fent  to  Damafcus,  and 
feized  the  money  and  equipages  of  the  Perfians,  together 
with  their  wives  and  children.  On  that  occafjon  the 
Theflalian  cavalry  enriched  themfelves  mo  ft.  They  had, 
indeed,  greatly  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  action,  and 
they  were  favored  with  this  commiftion,  that  they  might 
have  the.beft  fhare  in  the  fpoil.  .  Not  but  the  reft  of  the 
army  found  fufficient  booty  j  and  the  Macedonians  having 
once  tafted  the  treafures  and  the  luxury  of  the  barbarians, 
hunted  for  the  Perfian  wealth  with  all  the  ardor  of  hounds 
upon  fcenti 

It  appeared  to  Alexander  a  matter  of  great  importance;, 
before  he  went  farther  to  gain  the  maritime  powers. — ■ 
Upon  application,  the  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia 
made  their  fubmiinon,  only  Tyre  held  out.  He  befieged 
that  city  feven  months,  during  which  time  he  erected  vaft 
mounts  of  earth,  plied  it  with  his  engines,  and  invefted 
it  on  the  fide  next  the  fea  with  two  hundred  galleys.  He 
had  a  dream  in  which  he  faw  Hercules  offering  him  his 
•  hand  from  the  wall,  and  inviting  him  to  enter.  And 
many  of  the  Tynans  dreamed,*  "  That  Apollo  declared 
**  he  would  go  over  to  Alexander,  becaufe  he  was  dif- 
"  pleafed  with  their  behavior  in  the  town."     Hereupon, 

*  One  .of  the  Tynans  dreamed  he  faw  Apollo  flying  from  the 
city.  Upon  his  reporting  this  to  the  people,  they  would  have  fton- 
ed  him,fuppofmg  that  he  did-rMo  intimidate  them.  He  was  oblig- 
ed therefore,  to  take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Hercules.  But  the  mag- 
istrates, upon  mature  deliberation,  iefolved  to  fix  one  end  of  a  gold 
chatn  to  the  ftatue  of  Apollo,  and  the  other  to  the  altar  of  Her- - 
cules.     Diador.  Sic.  lib.  xvii. 
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the  Tyrians,  as  if  the  god  had  been  a  deferter  taken  in  the 
fact,  loaded  his-ftatue  with  chains,  and  nailed  the  feet  to 
the  pede/tal  ;  notfcrupling  to  call  him  an  Alexandrijl.  In 
another  dream  Alexander  thought  he  faw  a  fatyr  playing 
before -him  at  fome  diftance  ;  and  when  he  advanced  to 
take  him,  the  lavage  eluded  his  grafp.  However,  atlaft, 
after  much  coaxing  and  taking  many  circuits  round  him, 
he  prevailed  with  him  to  furrender  himfelf.  The  inter- 
preters plaufibly  enough  divided  the  Greek  term  for 
fatyr  into  two,  Sa  Tyrosy  which  fignifies,  Tyre  is  thine. 
They  ftill  mow  us  a  fountain,  near  which  Alexander  is 
faid  to  have  feen  that  vifion. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fiege,  he  made  an  excurfion 
againfi  the  Arabians  who  dwelt  about  Antilibanus.  There 
he  ran  a  great  rifk  of  his  life  on  account  of  his  preceptor 
Lyfimachus,  who  iniiifed  on  attending  him  ;  being,  as 
he  alleged,  neither  older  nor  lefs  valiant  than  Phcenix. 
But  when  they  came  to  the  hills,  and  quitted  their  horfes, 
to  march  up  on  foot,  the  reit  of  the  party  got  far  before 
Alexander  and  Lyfimachus.  Night  came  on,  and,  as  the 
enemy  was  at  no  great  diftance,  the  king  would  not  leave 
his  preceptor  borne  down  with  fatigue  and  the  weight  of 
years.  Therefore,  while  he  was  encouraging  and  help- 
ing him  forward,  he  was  inieniibly  feparated  from  his 
troops,  and  had  a  dark  and  very  cold  night  to  pais  in  an 
expofed  and  difmal  iituation.  In  this  perplexity,  he  ob- 
served at  a  difrance  a  number  of  fcattered  fires  which  the 
enemy  had  lighted  ;  and  depending  upon  his  fwiftnefs  and 
activity,  as  well  as  accuftomed  to  extricate  the  Macedo- 
nians out  of  every  difficulty,  by  taking  a  Share  in  the  la- 
bor and  danger,  he  ran  to  the  next  fire.  After  having 
killed  two  of  the  barbarians  that  fat  watching  it,  he  feized 
a  lighted  brand,  and  haffened  with  it  to  his  party,  who 
foon  kindled  a  great  fire.  The  fight  of  this  fo  intimidated 
the  enemy  that  many  of  them  fled,  and  thofe  who  ven- 
tured to  attack  him,  wererepuhed  with  ccnfrderable  loft. 
By  thefe  means  he  pafTed  the  night  in  fafety,  according  to 
the  account  we  have  from  Chares. 

As  for  the  liege  it  was  brought  to  a  termination  in  this 
manner  :  Alexander  had  permitted  his  main  body  to 
repofe  themfelves,  after  the  long  and  fevere  fatigues  they 
had  undergone,  and  ordered  only  fome  imall  parties  to 
keep  the  Tyrians  in  play.   In  the  mean    time  Ariftander^, 
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his  principal  fcothfayer,  offered  facrifiees,  and  one  da/ 
upon  infpe.cYing  the  entrails  of  the  vi6tim,  he  boldly  al- 
iened among  thofe  about  him  that  the  city  would  cer* 
tainly  be  taken  that  month.  As  it  happened  then  to  be 
the  1  aft  day  of  the  month,  hisairertion  was  received  with 
ridicule  and  fcorn.  The  king  perceiving  he  was  difcon- 
certed,  and  making  it  a  point  to  bring  the  prophecies  of 
his  minifters  to  completion,  gave  orders  that  the  day  mould 
not  be  called  the  thirtieth,  but  the  twenty  eighth  of  the 
month.  At  the  fame  time  he  called  cut  his  forces  by 
found  of  trumpet,  and  made  a  much  more  vigorous  a  (Fault 
than  he  at  firft  intended.  The  attack  was  violent,  and 
thole  who  were  left  behind  in  the  camp,  quitted  it  to  have 
a  fhare  in  it,  and  to  fupport  their  fellow  foldiers  ;  info- 
much  that  the  Tynans  were  forced  to  give  out,  and  the 
city  was  taken  that  very  day. 

From  thence  he  marched  into  Syria,  and  laid  /lege  to 
Gaza,  the  capital  of  that  country.  While  lie  was  em- 
ployed there,  a  bird,  as  it  flew  by,  let  fall  a  clod  of  earth 
upon  his  fhoulder,  and  then  going  to  perch  on  the  crofs 
cords  with  which  they  turned  the  engines,  was  entangled 
and  taken.  The  event  anfwered  Ariltanders  interpreta- 
tions of  this  fign  :  Alexander  was  wounded  in  the  fh  oul- 
der,  but  took  the  city.  -He  lent  mo  ft  of  its  fpoils  to  Glym- 
pias  and  Cleopatra,  and  others  of  his  friends.  His  tutor 
Leonidas  was  not  forgotten  ;  and  the  prefent  he  made  him 
had  fomething  particular  in  it.  It  confuted  of  five  hun- 
dred talents  weight  of  frankincenfe,*  and  a  hundred  of 
myrrh,  and  was  fent  upon  the  recollection  of  the  hopes  lie 
had  conceived  when  a  boy.  It  feems  Leonidas  one  day 
had  obferved  Alexander  at  a  facrifice  throwing  jncenfe  in- 
to the  fire  by  handfulls  ;  upon  which  he  faid,  "  Alexan- 
*'  der,  when  you  have  conquered  the  country  where  fpic-. 
"  ces  grow,  you  may  be  thus  liberal  of  your  incenfc ;  but, 
"  in  the  mean  time,  ufe  what  you  have  more  fparingly.'» 
He  therefore  wrote  thus  :  "  I  have  fent  you  frankincenfe 
"  and  myrrh  in  abundance  that  you  may  be  no  longer  a. 
*'  churl  to  the  gods." 

lb.  oz,  dwt.  gr. 
*  The  common  Attick  talent  in  Troy  weight  was  56  1 1   00     174. 
This  talent  confifted  of   60  mince  ;   but  there  was 
another  Attick  talent,  by  ionic  faid  to  confift  of 
So,  by  others  of  100  minx.      The  mince  was    -     00  J  t     7   164. 
The  talent  of  Alexandria  was      -----      104     0.  19  H> 
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A  cafket  being  one  day  brought  him  which  appeared 
cme  of  the  mod  carious  and  valuable  things  among  the 
treafures  and  the  whole  equipage  ©f  Darius,  he  afked  his 
friends  what  they  thought  moil  worthy  to  be  put  in  it  ? 
Different  things  were  to  be  propofed,  but  hefaid,  "  The 
"  Iliad  mod  deferved  fuch  a  cafe."  This  particular  is 
mentioned  by  feveral  writers  of  credit.  And  if  what  the 
Alexandrians  fay  upon  the  faith  of  Heraclides,  be  true, 
Homer  was  no  bad  auxiliary,  or  ufelefs  counfellcr,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  war.  They  tell  us,  that  when  Alexander 
had  conquered  Egypt,  had  determined  to  build  there  a 
great  city,  which  was  to  be  peopled  with  Greeks,  and 
called  after  his  own  name,  by  the  advice  of  his  architects 
he  had  marked  out  a  piece  of  ground,  and  was  preparing 
to  lay  the  foundation,  but  a  wonderful  dream  made  him 
fix  upon  another  fituation.  He  thought  a  perfon  with 
gray  hair,  and  a  very  venerable  afpecl,  approached  him, 
and  repeated  the  following  lines  : 

High  o'er  a  gulfy  fea  the  Pharian  Ifle 

Fronts  the  deep  roar  of  difeinboguing  Nile. Pope. 

Alexander,  upon  this  immediately  left  his  bed,  and  went 
to  Pharos,  which  at  that  time  was  an  Ifland  lying  a  little 
above  the  Canobic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  but  now  is  joined  to 
the  continent  by  a  caufeway.  He  no  fooner  cad  his  eyes 
upon  the  place,  than  he  perceived  the  commodioufnefs 
of  the  fituation.  It  is  a  tongue  of  land,  not  unlike  an 
ifthmus  whofe  breadth  is  proportionable  to  its  length. — 
On  one  fide  it  has  a  great  lake,  and  on  the  other  the  fea, 
which  there  forms  a  capacious  harbor.*     This  led  him  to 

*  cI2s  &9  etas  To?roy  strata  ^tctCpspora  {^ramx  yxp  £fu>  »a9(u« 
irXxros  txpvri  crvufjuTfot  i'K-.iiyu^  Swpytihtex  "hiixw*  rs  ?ro?>.tojy 
mxi  bx>.x<7crxv  sv  l-ipm  fjusyrXu  ttXivrucxv. ) 

Dacier  underftands  this  whole  paffage  (which  as  he  obierves, 
is  not  without  its  difficulties)  as  a  deicripiion  of  ti  e  Ifle  of  Pha- 
ros. It  certainly  was  the  Ifle  of  Pharos  that  formed  the  harbor, 
which  was  a  double  one,  and  he  adduces  the  authorities  of  Caefar 
and  Virgil  to  prove  that  point.  Eut  how  did  the  Ifle  of  Pharos 
lie  between,  or  divide  the  fea  and  a  great  lake  ?  Dacier  takes 
hipvTiv  ftt  itoKhnv  ax\  §x\x<rcxi  to  mean  the  fame  as  Tu^wdij 
hctKourcrotf.  Alexandria,  however,  does  certainly  fta"d  between 
the  Lake  Marea  or  Mareotis,  and  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile, 
which  may  well  enough  be  called  a  fea.  And  the  word  hztfya^» 
does  undoubtedly  dgm^yfeparaiing  or  dividing. 
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declare  that  "  Homer,  among  his  other  admirable  qual  - 
"  ifications,  was  an  excellent  architect,"  and  he  ordered 
a  city  to  be  planned  fuitable  to  the  ground,  and  its  appen- 
dent  conveniences.  For  want  of  chalk,  they  made  uie  of 
Hour,  which  anfwered  well  enough  upon  a  black  foil,  and 
they  drew  a  line  withit  about  the  femicircular  bay.  The 
arms  of  this  femicircle  were  terminated  by  ftraight  lines,  fo 
that  the  whole  was  in  the  form  of  a  Macedonian  cloak. 

While  the  king  was  enjoying  the  defign,  on  a  hidden 
an  infinite  number  of  large  birds  of  various  kinds,  rofe, 
like  a  black  cloud,  out  of  the  river  and  the  lake,  and 
lighting  upon  the  place,  eat  up  all  the  flour  that  was  ufed 
in  marking  out  the  lines.  Alexander  was  difrurbed  at  the 
omen  ;  but  tlve  diviners  encouraged  him  to  proceed,  by 
alluring  him  that  it  was  a  fign  that  the  city  lie  was  going  to 
build  would  be  bleft  with  fuch  plenty,  as  to  furnifh  a  fup- 
ply  to   all  that  mould  repair  to  it  from  other  nations. 

The  execution  of  the  plan  he  left  to  his  architects,  and 
went  to  vifit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It  was  along 
and  laborious  journey  ;*  and  befide  the  fatigue,  there  was 
two  great  dangers  attending  it.  The  one  was,  that  their 
water  might  fail,  in  a  defert  of  many  days  journey  which 
afforded  no  fupply  ;  and  the  other,  that  they  might  be 
furprifed  by  a  violent  fouth  wind  amidft  the  waftes  of 
Our  vevfion  of  this  paffage,  is,  morever,  confirmed  by  the  account 
■which  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  gives  of  the  fituation  of  Alexandria-. ■ 
That  hilxorian  fays  it  was  feated  very  commodiovjfly  by  the  haven 
of  Pharos  i  the  flreets  were  fo  contrived  as  to  admit  the  cooling 
breezes  which  refrefhed  the  sir.  Alexander  ordered  a  broad  and 
high  wall  to  be  diawn  round  it,  fo  as  to  have  the  fea  cloie  on  or.e 
Side,  and  a  great  lake  on  the  other."  Its  form  refembled  that  of  a 
foldier's  cloak.  One  large  beautiful  ftreet  paffed  from  gate  to  gate, 
being  in  breadth  a  hundred  feet,  in  length  forty  furlongs,  or  five 
miles.  It  became  in  after  ages  fo  rich  and  famous,  that  there  were 
on  its  roils  three  hundred  thoufand  freemen.     Diod.  Sic.  1.  xvii. 

*  As  to  his  motives  in  this  journey,  hiftorians  difagree.  Arrian 
(1.  iii.  c.  3.)  tells  us,  he  took  it  in  imitation  of  Perfeus  and  Her- 
cules, the  former  of  which  bad  confulied  that  oracle  when  he  was 
defpatched  againft  the  Gorgons  ;  and  the  latter  twice,  viz.  when 
he  went  into  Lybla  againft  Antaros,  and  when  he  marched  into 
Egypt  againft  Bufiris.  Now,  as  Perfeus  and  Hercules  gave  them- 
selves out  to  be  the  fons  of  the  Grecian  Jupiter,  fo  Alexander  had  a 
mind  to  take  Jupiter  Ammon  for  his  father.  Maximus  Tyrius 
(Serm.  xxv.)  informs  us  that  he  went  to  difcover  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile  ;  and  Juftin.  (1.  xi.  c.  11.)  fays  the  intention  of  this  vifit 
was  to  clrar  up  his  mother's  chara&er,  and  to  get  himfelf  the  rep- 
utation of  a  divine  origin. 
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land,  as  it  happened  long  before  to  the  army  of  Cambyfes. 
The  wind  raifed  the  fand,  and  rolled  it  in  fuch  waves, 
that  it  devoured  full  fifty  thoufand  men.  Thefe  difficul- 
ties were  confidered  and  reprefented  to  Alexander  ;  but 
it  was  not  eafy  to  divert  him  from  any  of  his  purpofes. 
Fortune  had  fupported  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  re- 
folutions  were  become  invincibly  ftrong  ;  and  his  courage 
infpired  him  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  adventure,  that  he 
thought  it  not  enough  to  be  victorious  in  the  field,  but  he 
muff  conquer  both  time  and  place. 

The  divine  afliftances  which  Alexander  experienced  in 
this  march,  met  with  more  credit  than  the  oracles  deliv- 
ered at  the  end  of  it  ;  though  thofe  extraordinary  affift- 
ances,  in  fome  meafures  confirmed  the  oracles.  In  the 
firft  place,  Jupiter  fent  fuch  a  copious  and  conftant  rain,  as 
not  only  delivered  them  from  all  fear  of  fufFering  by  thirft, 
but,  by  moiftening  the  fand,  and  making  it  firm  to  the 
foot,  made  the  air  clear,  and  fit  for  refpiration.  In  the 
next  place,  when  they  found  the  marks  which  were  to 
ferve  for  guides  to  travellers  removed  or  defaced,  and  in 
confequence  wandered  up  and  down  without  any  certain 
route,  a  Sock  of  crows  made  their  appearance,  and  di- 
rected them  in  the  way.  When  they  marched  brifkly  on 
the  crows  flew  with  equal  alacrity  ;  when  they  lagged  be- 
hind or  halted,  the  crows  alfo  flopped.  What  is  frill 
frranger,  Callilthenes  avers,  that  at  night  when  they  hap* 
pened  to  be  gone  wrong,  thefe  birds  called  them  by  their 
croaking,  and  put  them  right  again. 

When  he  had  paffed  the  defert,  and  was  arrived  at  the 
place,  the  minifter  of  Aramon  received  him  with  faluta- 
tions  from  the  god,  as  from  a  father.  And  -when  he 
inquired,  "  Whether  any  of  the  afiafiins  of  his  father  had 
«*  efcaped  him  ?"  the  pri'eft  defired  he  would  not  exprefs 
himfelf  in  that  manner,  "for  his  father  was  not  a  mortal." 
Then  he  afked,  "  Whether  all-  the  murderers  of  Philip 
"  were  punifhed  ;  and  whether  it  was  given  the  propo- 
"  rfent  to  be  the  conqueror  of  the  world  ?"  Jupiter  an- 
fwered,  "  That  he  granted  him  that  high  diftinclion  ;  and 
"  that  the  death  of  Philip  was  fufficiently  avenged." — 
Upon  this,  Alexander  made  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
god  by  rich  offerings,  and  loaded  the  priefts  with  prefents 
of  great  value.  This  is  the  account  moft  hiftoriansgive 
-ms  of  the  affair  of  the  oracle  ;    but  Alexander  himfelf.  in 
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the  letter  he  wrote  to  his  mother  on  that  occafion,  only 
fays,  "  He  received  certain  private  anfwers  from  the 
"  oracle,  which  he  would  communicate  to  her,  and  her 
lt  only,  at  his  return." 

Some  fay,  Amnion's  prophet  being  defirous  to  addrefs 
him  in  an  obliging  manner  in  Greek,  intended  to  fay, 
G  Paidov,  which  fignifies,  My  Son  ;  but  in  his  barbarous 
pronunciation,  made  the  word  end  with  an  sf  inftead  of  an 
n,  and  fo  faid,  O  Pai  Dios,  which  fignifies  O  Son  of  Jupiter. 
Alexander,  (they  add)  was  delighted  with  the  miftake  in 
the  pronunciation,  and  from  that  minake  was  propagated 
a  report  that  Jupiter  hin.felf  had  called  him  his  fon. 

He  went  to  hear  Pfammo  an  Egyptian  philosopher,  and 
the  faying  of  his  that  pleafed  him  mod,  was,  "  That  all 
**  men  are  governed  by  God,  for  in  every  thing  that 
■ ",  which  rules  and  governs  is  divine."  But  Alexander's 
own  maxim  was  more  agreeable  to  found  Philofophy.  He 
faid,  ■"  God  is  the  common  father  of  men,  but  more  par- 
ticularly ^>f  the  good  and  virtuous." 

When  among  the  barbarians,  indeed  he  afFecled  a  lof- 
ty port,  fuch  as  might  fuit  a  man  perfectly  convinced  of 
his  divine  original  ;  but  it  was  in  a  fmall  degree,  and  with 
great  caution  that  he  aflumed  any  thing  of  divinity  among 
the  Greeks.  We  mutt  except,  however,  what  he  wrote 
to  the  Athenians  concerning  Samos.  "  It  was  not  I  who 
",  gave  you  that  free  and  famous  city,  but  your  then  Lord, 
u  who  was  called  my  father,"  meaning  Philip.* 

Yet  long  after  this,  when  he  was  wounded  with  an  ar- 
row, and  experienced   great   torture   from   it,    he  faid, 
**  My  friends,  this  is  blood,  and  not  the  ichor 
"  Which  bletl  immortals'  fhed." 

One  day  it  happened  to  thunder  in  fuch  a  dreadful  man- 
ner, that  it  aftonifhed  all  that  heard  it  ;  upon  which, 
Anaxarchus  the  fo.phifl,  being  in  company  with  him,  faid, 
"  Son  of  Jupiter,  could  you  do  fo  ?"  Alexander  anfwered, 
with  a  fmile,  "  I  do  not  choofe  to.  be  fo  terrible  to-my 
"  friends  as  you  would  have  me,  who  defpife  my  enter- 
"  tainments  ;  becaufe  you  fee  fifh  ferved  up,  and  not  the 
M  heads  of  Perfian  grandees."  It  feems  the  king  had  made 

*  He  knew  the  Athenians  were  funk  into  fuch  meannefc,  that 
they  would  readily  admit  his  pretenfions  to  divinity.  So  aftcr= 
wards  they  deified  Demetrius. 
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Hepheeftion  a  prefent  of  fome  fmall  fifh,  and  Anaxarchus 
obferving  it,  faid,  "  Why  did  he  not  rather  fend  you  the 
"  heads  of  princes  ;"*  intimating,  how  truly  defpicable 
thofe  o-Httering  things  are  which  conquerors  purfue  with 
fo  much  danger  and  fatigue  ;  fince,  after  all,  their  enjoy- 
ments are  little^or  nothing  fuperior  to  thofe  of  other  men. 
It  appears,  then,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  Alexander 
neither  believed,  nor  was  elated  wjth,  the  notion  of  his 
divinity,  but  that  he  only  made  ufe  of  it  as  a  means  to 
bring  others  into  fubjettion. 

At  his  return  from  Egypt  to  Phoenicia,  he  honored  the 
gods  with  facrifices  and  folemn  proceflkms ;,  on  which  oc- 
cafion  the>people  were  entertained  with  muGcand  dancing, 
and  tragedies  were  prefented  in  the  greatelt  perfection, 
not  only  in  refpect  of  the  magnificence  of  the  fcenery,  but 
the  fpirit  of  emulation  in  thoie  who  exhibited  th.cui.  in 
Athens  perfons  are  chofen-  by  lot  out  of  the  tribes  to  con- 
duct thofe  exhibitions  3  but  in  this  cafe  the  princes  of  Cy-t 
prus  vied  with  each  other  with  .incredible  ardor  ;  parties 
ularly  Nicocreon  king  of  Salamis,  and  Pai'ic  rates  king 
of  Soli.  They  chofe  the  mod  celebrated  actors  that  could 
be  found  ;  Paficrates  rifked  the  victory  upon  Athenodorus 
and  Nicocreon  upon  TheSajus.  Alexander  interefted 
himfelf  particularly  in  behalf  of  the  latter  j  but  did  not 
difcover  his  attachment,  till  Anthenodorus  was  declared 
victor  by  all  the  fulfrages.  Then,  as  he  iefc  the  theatre, 
he  faid,  "  I  commend  the  judges  for  what  they  have 
"  done  ;  but  I  would  have  given  half  my  kingdom  rather 
"  than  have  feen  TlflelTalus  conquered." 

However,  when  Athenodorus  was  fined  by  the  Athe-' 
nians  for  not  making  his  appearance  on,  their  itage  at 
the  feafts  of  Bacchus,  and  entreated  Alexander  to  write 
to  them  in  his  favor  ;  though  he  refilled  to  comply  with 
that  requeft,  he  paid  his  fine-  for  him.     Another  actor, 

*  Diogenes  imputes  this  faying;  to  Anaxarchus  to  the  aversion 
he  had  for  Nicocreon,  tyrant  of  Salamis.  According  to  him,  Al- 
exander having  one  day  invited  Anaxarchus  to  dinner,  afked 
him  how  he  liked  his  entertainment  ?  li  It  is  excellent/'  replied 
the  gueit,  •.«  it  wants  but  one  di'h,  and  that  a  delicious  one,  thj 
'•  head  of  a  tyrant."  Not  tiie  he-ad-;  of  the  Sj.it apx ,  or  governors 
of  provinces,  as  it  is  in  Plutarch.  If  the  Pailofopher  ready  meant 
Cat  head  of  Nicocreon,  he  paid  dear  for  his  faying  afterwards  ;  for 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  was  forced  by  contrary  winds,  up- 
on thecoafl  of  Cyprus,  where  the  tyrant  feized  him  and  pu:  him 
to  death. 
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named  Lycon,  a  native  of  Scarphia,  performing  with  great 
applaufe  before  Alexander,  dexteroufly  inferted  in  one  of 
the  fpeeches  of  the  comedy  a  verfe  in  which  he  afked  him 
for  ten  talents.     Alexander  laughed,  and  gave  him  them. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  received  a  letter  from 
Darius,  in  which  that  prince  propofed,  on  condition  of  a 
pacification  and  future  friendship,  to  pay  him  ten  thoufand 
talents  in  ranfom  of  the  prifoners,  to  cede  to  him  all  the 
countries  on  this  fide  the  Euphrates,  and  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  Upon  his  communicating  thefe 
propofals  to  his  friends,  Parmenio  faid,  "  If  I  were  Alex- 
"  ander,  I  would  accept  them,"  "  So  would  I,"  faid 
Alexander,*  "  If  I  were  Parmenio."  Theanfwer  he  gave 
Darius  was,  "  That  if  he  would  come  to  him,  he  fhould 
"  find  the  belt  of  treatment  ;  if  nor,  he  muft  go  and  feek 
<s  bin*." 

In  confequence  of  this  declaration  he  began  his  march  ; 
but  he  repented  that  he  had  fet  out  fo  foon,  when  he  re- 
ceived information  that  the  wife  of  Darius  was  dead.  That 
princefs  died  in  childbed  ;  and  the  concern  of  Alexander 
was  great,  becaufe  he  loft  an  opportunity  of  exercifing  his 
clemency.  ;  All  he  could  do  was  to  return,  and  bury  her 
with  the  utmoft  magnificence.  One  of  the  eunuchs  of 
the  bed  chamber,  named  Tireus,  who  was  taken  prifoner 
along  v/ith  the  princeiles,  at  this  time  made  his  efcape  out 
of  the  camp  and  rode  off  to  Darius  with  news  of  vjie 
queen's  death. 

Darius  fmote  upon  his  head,  and  fhed  a  torrent  of  tears. 
After  which  he  cried  out,  "  Ah  cruel  defliny  of  the  Per- 
"  fians  !  Was  the  wife  and  filler  of  their  king,  not  only 
"  to  be  taken  captive,  but  after  her  death  to  be  deprived 
"  of  the  obfequies  due  to  her  high  rank  !"  The  eunuch 
anfwered,  "As  to  her  obfequies,  O  King,  and  all  the 
"  honors  the  queen  had  a  right  to  claim,  there  is  no 
"  reafon  to  blame  the  evil  genius  of  the  Perfians.  For 
u  neither  my  miftrefs  Statira,  during  her  life,  or  your 
"  royal  mother,  or  children  miffed  any  of  the  advan- 
"  tages  of  their  former  fortune,  except  the  beholding  the 
il  light  of  your    countenance,    which    the   great   Oro- 

*  Longinus  takes  notice  of  this  as  an  inftance,  that  it  is  natural 
for  men  of  genius  even  in  their  common  difcourie  to  let  fall  fome- 
tliing  great  and  fublime. 
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"  mafdes*  will  again  caufe  to  (nine  with  as  much  luftre 
"  as  before.  So  far  from  being  deprived  of  any  of  the 
"  folemnities  of  a  funeral,  the  queen  was  honored  with 
"the  tears  of- her  very  enemies.  For  Alexander  is  as 
"mild  in  the  ufe  of  his  victories,  as  he  is  terrible  in 
"battle." 

On  hearing  this,  Darius  was  greatly  moved,  andftrange 
fu fpicions  took  pofTeffion  of  his  foul.  He  took  the  eunuch 
into  the  moft  private  apartment  of  his  pavilion,  and  faid, 
"  If  thou  doft  not  revolt  to  the  Macedonians,  as  the  for- 
"  tune  of  Per/la  has  done,  but  ftill  acknowledged  in  me 
"thy  lord  ;  tell  me  as  thou  honorelt  the  light  of  Mir- 
"  tha  and  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  is  not  the  death  of 
"  Statira  the  leaft  of  her  misfortunes  I  have  to  lament  ? 
"  Did  not  fhe  fuffer  more  dreadful  things  while  fhe  lived  ? 
"  And,  amidft  ali  our  calamities,  would  notour  difgrace 
"  have  been  lefs,  had  we  met  with  a  more  rigorous  and 
'*  favage  enemy  ?  For  what  engagement  in  the  compafs 
"  of  virtue  could  bring  a  young  man  to  do  fuch  honor  to 
"  the  wife  of  his  enemy-?" 

While  the  king  was  yet  fpeaking,  Tireus  humbled  his 
face  to  the  earth,  and  entreated  him  not  to  make  ufe  of 
exprelTions  fo  unworthy  of  himfelf,  fo  injurious  to  Alex- 
ander, and  fo  dishonorable  to  the  memory  of  his  deceafed 
wife  and  fifter  ;  nor  to  deprive  himfelf  of  the  greateft  of 
conlblations  in  his  misfortune,  the  reflecting  that  he  was 
not  defeated  but  by  a  per  (on  fuperlor  to  human  nature 
He  allured  him,  Alexander  was  more  to  be  admired  for 
the  decency  of  his  behavior  to  the  Perfian  women,  than 
for  the  valor  he  exerted  againft  the  men.  At  the  fame 
time,  he  confirmed  all  he  had  laid  with  the  moft  awful 
oaths,  and  expatiated  ftill  more  on  the  regularity  of  Aiex<. 
ander's  conduct,  and  on  his  dignity  of  mind. 

Then  Darius  returned  to  his  friends;  and  lifting  up 
his  hands  to  heaven,  he  faid,  ."  Ye  gods,  who  are  the 
"  guardians  of  our  birth,  and  the  protectors  of  kingdoms, 
"  grant  that  I  may  reeftablifh  the  fortunes  of  Periia,  and 
"  leave  them  in  the  glory  I  found  them ;  that  victory  may 
"put  it  in  my  power  to   return   Alexander   the.  favors 

*  Oromafdes  was  worftiippecl  by  the  Perfians,  as  the  author  of  all 
Good ;  and  Arimamus  deemed   the  Author  of  Evil  ;  agreeably  to 
the  principles  from  which  they  were  believed  to  fpring,  Li^htand 
Dirknefs.    The  Perfian  writers  call  them  Yerdan  and  dbrmdn, 
a,  P  z 
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•*  which  my  deareft  pledges  experienced  from  him  in  my 
"  fall !  But  if  the  time  determined  by  fate  and  the  divine 
"  wrath,  or  brought  about  by  the  viciflitude  of  things, 
"  is  now  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Perfians  muft  fall, 
"  may  none  but  Alexander  fit  on  the  throne  of  Cyrus  l* 
In  this  manner  were  things  conducted,  and  fuch  were  the 
fpeeches  uttered  on  this  occafion,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  hiftory. 

Alexander  having  fubdued  all  on  this  fide  the  Euphrates, 
began  his  march  againft  Darius,  who  had  taken  the  field 
with  a  million  of  men.  During  this  march,  one  of  his 
friends  mentioned  to  him  as  a  matter  that  might  divert  him, 
that  the  fervants  of  the  army  had  divided  themfelves  into 
two  bands,  and  that  each  had  chofen  a  chief,  one  of  which 
they  called  Alexander,  and  the  other  Darius.  They  began 
to  fkirmiih  with  clods,  and  afterwards  fought  with  their 
fills  ;  and,  at  laft,  heated  with  a  defire  of  victory,  many  of 
them  came  to  Aones  and  flicks,  infomuch  that  they  could 
hardly  be  parted.  The  king,  upon  this  report,  ordered 
the  two  chiefs  to  fight  in  fingle  combat,  and  armed  Alex- 
ander with  his  own  hands,  while  Philotas  did  the  fame  for 
Darius.  The  whole  army  flood  and  looked  on,  confider- 
ing  the  event  of  this  combat  as  a  prefage  of  the  i'ffiie  of  the 
war.  The  two  champions  fought  with  great  fury  ;  but  he 
who  bore  the  name  of  Alexander  proved  victorious.  He 
was  rewarded  with  a  preient  of  twelve  villages,  and  allow- 
ed to  wear  a  Perfian  robe,  as  Eratoflhenes  tells  the  ftory. 

The  great  battle  with  Darius  was  not  fought  at  Arbela,* 
as  moft  hiflorians  will  have  it  ;  but  at  Gaugamela,  which 
in  the  Perfian  tongue,  is  faid  to  fignify  the  houfe  of  the 
camel  ;f  fo  called,  becaufe  one  of  the  ancient  kings  hav- 
ing efcaped  his  enemies  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  camel, 
placed  her  there,  and  appointed  the  revenue  of  certain 
villages  for  her  maintenance. 

In  the  month  of  September  there  happened  an  eclipfe 
of  the  moon,  %  about  the  beginning  of  the  feflival  of  the* 

*  But  as  Gaugamela  was  only- a  village,  and  Arbsla  xa  confider- 
feletowjn  ftood  near  it,  the  Macedonians  chofe  to  diftinguifh  the 
battle  by  tu;c  name  of  the  latter. 

f  Darius,  the  fori  of  Hyftafpes,  crofTed  the  deferts  of  Scythia, 
upon  that  caniet. 

%  Aftronomers  a.Ture  us,  this  eclipfe  of  the  moon  happened  the 
20th  day  of  September,  according  to  the  Julian-  kalender  ;  and 
therefore  the  battle  of  ArlSela  was  fought  the  ift  of  O&o&er  . 
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great  myfteries  at  Athens.  The  eleventh  night  after  that 
eclipfe,  the  two  armies  being  in  view  of  each  other,  Da- 
rius kept  his  men  under  arms,  and  took  a  general  review 
of  his  troops  by  torchlight.  Mean  time  Alexander  fuf- 
fered  his  Macedonians  to  repofe  themfelves,  and  with  his 
foothfayer  Ariftander,  performed  fome  private  ceremonies 
before  his  tent,  and  Gffered  facrifices  to  Fear.*  The 
oldeft  of  his  friends,  and  Parmenio  in  particular,  when 
they  beheld  the  plain  between  Niphates  and  the  Gordaean 
Mountains  all  illumined  with  the  torches  of  the  barba- 
rians, and  heard  the  tumultuary  and  appalling  noife  from 
their  camp,  like  the  bellowings  of  an  immenfe  fea,  were 
aftonilhed  at  their  numbers,  and  obferved  among  them- 
felves how  arduous  an  enterprize  it  would  be  to  meet  fuch 
a  torrent  of  war  in  open  day.  They  waited  upon  the 
king  therefore,  when  he  had  finiihed  the  facrifice,  and 
advifed  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night,  when  dark- 
nefs  would  hide  what  was  moft  dreadful  in  the  combat. 
Upon  which  he  gave  them  that  celebrated  anfwer,  J  will 
not  jleal  a  njiSiory. 

It  is  true,  this  anfwer  has  been  thought  by  fome  to -fa- 
vor of  the  vanity  of  a  young  man  who  derided  the  molt 
obvious  danger  :  Yet  others  have  thought  it  not  only  well 
calculated  to  encourage  his  troops  at  that  time,  but  pol- 
itic enough  in  refpe6t  to  the  future;  becaufe,  if  Darius 
happened  to  be  beaten,  it  left  him  no  handle  to  proceed 
to  another  trial,  under  pretence  that  night  anddarknefs 
had  been  his  adverfaries,  as  he  had  before  laid  the  blame 
upon  the  mountains,  the  narrow  paffes,  and  the  fea.  For 
in  fuch  a  valt  empire,  it  could  never  be  the  want  of  arms 
or  men  that  would  bring  Darius  to  give  up  the  difpute  j 
but  the  ruin  of  his  hopes  and  fpirits,  in  confequence  of 
the  lofs  of  a  battle,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  num- 
bers, and  of  daylight. 

When  his  friends  were  gone,  Alexander  retired  to  reft 
in  his  tent,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  flept  that  night  much 
founder  than  ufual  ;  infomuch  that  when  his  officers  came 

*  la  the  printed  text  it  is  <t>oi'oio  to  Apollo t  but  Amiot  tells  us,  he 
found  in  feveral  MSS.  O&bw,  to  Fear.  Fear  was  not  -without  ber 
altars  :  Theieus  facrificed  to  her,  as  we  have  feen  in  his  life  :  And 
Plutarch  teils  us,  in  the  Life  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  that  the  Lac- 
edaemonians built  a  temple  to  Fear,  whom  they  honored,  not  as  a 
pernicious  demon,  but,as  the  bond  of  all  good  government. 
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to  attend  him  the  next  day,  they  could  not  but  exprefe 
their  furprife  at  it,  while  they  were  obliged  themfelves 
to  give  out  orders  to  the  troops  to  take  their  morning  re- 
freshment.* After  this,  as  the  occafion  was  urgent,  Par- 
menio  entered  his  apartment,  and  ftanding  by  the  bed, 
called  him  two  or  three  times  by  name.  When  he  awak- 
ed, that  officer  afked  him,  "  Whyjhe  flept  like  a  man  that 
"  had  already  conquered,  and  not  rather  like  one  who  had 
"  the  greateft  battle  the  world  ever  heard  of  to  fight  ?" 
Alexander  fmiled  at  the  queftion,  and  faid,  "  In  what 
"  light  can  you  look  upon  us  but  as  conquerors,  when  we 
"  have  not  now  to  traverfe  defolate  countries  in  purfuit  of 
"  Darius,  and  he  no  longer  declines  the  combat  ?"  It  was 
not,  however,  only  before  the  battle,  but  in  the  face  of 
danger,  that  Alexander  fhowed  his  intrepidity  and  ex- 
cellent judgment.  For  the  battle  was  fometime  doubt- 
ful. The- left  wing  commanded  by  Parmenio  was  al- 
moft  broken  by  the  impetuofity  with  which  the  Baclrian 
cavalry  charged  ;  and  Mazaeus  had,  moreover,  detached  a 
party  of  horfe  with  orders  to  wheel  round  and  attack  the 
corps  that  was  left  to  guard  the  Macedonian  baggage. 
Parmenio  greatly  disturbed  at  thefe  circumftances,  fent 
meiTengers  to  acquaint  Alexander,  that  his  camp  and  bag- 
gage would  be  taken,  if  he  did  not  immediately  defpatch  a 
flrong  reinforcement  from  the  front  -to  the  rear  :  The 
moment  that  account  was  brought  him,  he  was  giving  his 
right  wing,  which  he  commanded  in  perfon,  the  fignal  to 
charge.  He  flopped  however,  to  tell  the  meflenger, 
"  Parmenio  muft  have  loft  his  fenfes,  and  in  his  diforder 
"  muft  have  forgot,  that  the  conquerors  ar-e  always 
' {  matters  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  enemy  ;.  and  the  con- 
ii  quered  need  not  give  themfelves  any  concern  about  their 
tt  treafures  or  prifoners,  nor  have  any  thing  to  think  of 
"  but  how  to  fell  ther  lives  dear,  and  die  in  the  bed  of 
"  honor." 

As  fooa  as  he  had  returned  Parmenio  this  anfwer, 
he  put  on  his  helmet  ;  for  in  other  points  he  came  ready 
ai  med  out  of  his  tent.  He  had  a  fhort  coat  of  the  Sicilian 
fafhion,  girt  clofe  about  him,  and  over  that  a  breaft  plate 
of  linen  ftrongly  quilted,  which  was  found  among  the 
fpoils,  at- the  battle  of  Ifius.     His  helmet,  the  workman- 
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fhip  of  Theophiliis,  was  of  iron,  bat  io  well  polifhed,  that 
it  fhone  like  the  brighteft  liiver.  To  this  was  fitted  a 
gorget  of  the  fame  metal,  fet  with  precious  Hones.  His 
fWord,  the  weapon  he  generally  ufed  in  battle,  was  a  pre- 
fent  from  the  king  of  the  Citieans,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
celled for  lightnefs  or  for  temper.  But  the  belt  which  he 
wore  in  ail  engagements,  was  more  fuperb  than  the  reft  of 
his  armor.  It  was  given  him  by  the  Rhodians,  as  a  mark 
of  their  refpect,  and  old  Helicon  had  exerted  all  his  art  in 
it.  In  drawing  up  his  army  and  giving  orders,  as  well 
exercifing  and  reviewing  it,  he  fpared  Bucephalus  on  ac- 
count of  his  age,  and  rode  another  horfe ;  but  he con- 
frantly  charged  upon  him  ;  and  he  had  no  fooner  mount- 
ed him,   than  the  fignttl  was  always  given. 

The  fpeech  hr  made  to  the  Tireffaltans  and  the  other 
Greeks,  was  of  fome  length  on  this  occasion.  When  he 
found  that  they  in  their  turn.,  drove  to  add  to  his  con- 
fidence, and  called  out  to  him  to  le*d  them  aga'mft  the  bar- 
barians, he  fhifted  his  javelin  to  his  left  hand  ;  and  ftretch. 
ing  his  right  hand  towards  heaven,  according  to  Cal- 
lifthenes,  he  entreated  the  gods  "  to  defend  and  in- 
"  vigorate  the  Greeks,  if  he  was  really  the  fon  of  Ju- 
"  piter." 

Ariftander  the  foothfayer,  who  rode  by  his  fide,  in  a 
white  robe,  and  with  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  then 
pointed  o.w  an  eagle  flying  over  him,  and  directing  his 
courie  againft  the  enemy.  The  fight  of  this  (o  animated 
tJie  troops,  that  after  mutual  exhortations  to  bravery,  the 
cavalry  charged  at  full  fpeed,  and  the  fhalanx  rufhed  on 
like  a  torrent.*     Before  the  nrit  ranks  were  well  engaged 

*  Plutarch,  asa  writer  of  lives,  not  of  histories,  does  not  pretend 
to  give  an  exaft  defcrip:iou-of  battles.  But  as  mmy  of  our  readers 
we  believe  will  be  glad  to  fee  fofne  of  the  more  re.nark.able  in  de- 
tail we  (hall  give  the  A  man's  accDont  of  this. 

Alexander's  right  wing  charged  tirll  upon  the  S;ythian  horfe, 
who,  as  they  were  well  armed,  and  very  robuft,  behaved  at  the  be- 
ginning  very  well,  and  made  a  vigorous  refinance.  That  this  might 
anf.ver  more  effectually,  thj  chariots  placed  in  the  left  wing  bore 
down  at  th<g  fame  time  upon  the  Macedonians.  Their  appearance 
was  very  terrible,  and  threatened  entire  deflru&ion  ;  but  Alexan- 
der's light  armed  troops,  by  their  dares,  arrows  and  ftones,  killed 
many  of  the  drivers,  and  more  of  thehorfes,  fa  that  few  reached  the 
Macedonian  line  ;  which  opening,  as  Alexander  had  dii\cled,  they 
only  paffed  through,  and  were  then  either  taken,  or  difabled  by  his 
bodies  of  referve.  The  horfe  continued  ftill  engaged  j  and  before  any 
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the  barbarians  gave  way,  and  Alexander  prefTed  ha&l  up- 
on the  fugitives,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  midft  of 
the  hoft  where  Darius  a&ed  in  perfon.  For  he  beheld 
him  at  a  diftance  over  the  foremoft  ranks,  amidft  his  royal 
fquadron.  Befides  that,  he  was  mounted  upon  a  lofty 
chariot,  Darius  was  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  his  fize  and 
beauty.  A  numerous  body  of  felecl  cavalry  Mood  in  clofe 
order  about  his  chariot,  and  feemed  well  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  enemy.  But  Alexander's  approach  appeared  fo 
terrible,  as  he  drove  the  fugitives  upon  thofe  who  (till 
maintained  their  ground,  that  they  were  feized  with  con- 
fternation,  and  the  greater!  part  of  them  difperfed.  A  few 
of  the  beft  and  braveit  of  them,  indeed,  met  their  death 
before  the  king's  chariot,  and  fulling  in  heaps  one  upon 
another,  frrove  to  flop  the  purfuit ;  for  in  the  very  pangs 
of  death  they  clung  to  the  Macedonians, and  caught  hold 
of  their  hones  legs  as  they  lay  upon  the  ground. 

Darius  had  now  the  rnoft  dreadful  dangers  before  his 
eyes.  H is  own  forces,  that  were  placed  in  the  front  to 
defend  him,  were  driven  back  upon  him  ;  the  wheels  of 
his  chariot  were,  moreover,  entangled  among  the  dead 

thing  decifive  happened  there,  the  Perfian  foot,  near  their  left  wing, 
began  to  mov«,  in  hopes  of  falling  upon  the  flank,  of  the  Macedo- 
nian  right  wing,  or  of  penetrating  fo  far  as  to  divide  it  from  its 
centre.  Alexander  perceiving  this,  fent  Aratas  with  a  corps  to 
charge  them,  and  prevent  their  intended  manoeuvre.  In  the  mean 
time,  profecuting  his  firft  dehgn,  he  broke  their  cavalry  in  the  left, 
wing,  and  entirely  routed  it.  He  then  charged  the  Perfian  foot  in 
flank,  and  they  made  but  a  feeble  rehftance.  Darius,  perceiving  this,, 
gave  up  all  for  loft, and  fied.   Vide •Arrian.  1B  iii.  c.  13,  etfeq  ubiphra. 

Diodorus  afcribes  the  fuccefs  which  for  a  time  attended  the  Per- 
fian troops,  entirely  to  the  conduct  and  valor  of  Darius.  It  unfor- 
tunately happened,  that  Alexander,  attacking  his  guards,  threw  a 
dart  at  Darius,  which,  though  it  miffed  him,  fhuck  the  charioteer 
•who  fat  at  his  feet,  dead  ;  and  as  he  fell  forwards,  fome  of  the. 
guards,  raifed  a  loud  cry,  whence  thofe  behind  them  conjectured 
that  the  king  was  {lain,  and  thereupon  fled.  This  obliged  Darius  to 
follow  their  example,  who,  knowing  the  route  he  took  could  no*  be 
difcovered  on  account  of  the  duft  and  confufion,  wheeled  about, 
and  got  behind  the  Perfianarmy,  and  continued  his  flight  that  way. 
while  Alexander  purfued  right  forwards.     Diod,  Sic.  1.  xvii. 

Juflin  tells  us,  that  when  thofe  about  Darius  advifed  him  to 
break  down  the  bridge  of  the  Cydnus,to  retard  the  enemy's  purfuit, 
he  anfwered,  "  I  will  never  purchafe  fafety  to  myielf  at  the  expenfe 
«'«  of  fo  manv  thoufands  of  my  fubje&s,  as  muft  by  this  means  be. 
"loft."  Jj//U.  xi.  c.  14... 
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ibodies,  fo  that  it  was  alraoft  impofiible  to  turn  it  ;  and 
the  horfes  plunging  among  heaps  of  the  flain,  bounded  up 
and  down,  and  no  longer  obeyed  the  hands  of  the  chari- 
oteer. In  this  extremity  he  quitted  the  chariot  and  his  arms 
and  fled,  as  they  tell  us,  upon  a  mare  which  had  newly 
foaled.  But,  in  all  probability  he  had  not  efcaped  fo,  if 
Parmenio  had  not  again  fentfome  horfemen  todefire  Alex- 
ander to  come  to  his  afMance,  becaufe  great  part  of  the 
enemy's  forces  ftill  flood  their  ground,  and  kept  a  good 
countenance.  Upon  the  whole  Parmenio  is  accufed  of 
want  of  fpiritand  activity  in  that  battle  :  Whether  it  was 
that  age  had  damped  his  courage  ;  or  whether,  as  Calli- 
thenes  tells  us,  he  looked  upon  Alexander's  power  and 
the  pompous  behavior  he  affumed,  with  an  invidious  eye, 
and  confidered  it  as  an  unfupportable  burden.*  Alexan- 
der, though  vexed  at  being  fo  flopped  in  his  career,  did 
not  acquaint  the  troops  about  him  with  the  purport  of  the 
mefTage  j  but  under  pretence  of  being  weary  of  fuch  a 
carnage,  and  of  its  growing  dark  founded  a  retreat.  How- 
ever, as  he  was  riding  up  to  that  part  of  his  army  which 
had  been  reprefented  in  danger,  he  was  informed  that  the 
enemy  were  totally  defeated  and  put  to  flight. 

The  battle  having  fuch  an  iffue,  thePerfian  empire  ap- 
peared to  be  entirely  deftroyed,  and  Alexander  was  ac- 
knowledged king  of  all  Afia.  The  firft  thing  he  did,  was 
to  make  his  acknowledgments  to  the  gods  by  magnificent 
/acrifices  ;  and  then  to  his  friends,  by  rich  gifts  of  houfes, 
eftates  and  governments.  As  he  was  particularly  ambi- 
tious of  recommending  hirnfelf  to  the  Greeks,  he  fignified 
by  letter,  that  all  tyrannies  mould  be  abolifhed,  and  that 
they  mould  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  under  the 
aufpices  of  freedom.  To  the  Plataeans  in  particular  he 
wrote,  that  their  city  mould  be  rebuilt,  becaufe  their  an- 
cestors had  made  a  prefent  of  their  territory  to  the  Greeks, 
in  order  that  they  might  fight  the  caufe  of  liberty  upon 
their  own  lands.     He  fent  aifo  a  part  ot  the  fpoils  to  the 

*  The  truth  Teems  fo  be,  that  Parmenio  had  too  much  concern 
for  Alexander.  Philip  of  Macedon  confeffed  Parmenio  to  be  the 
old  general  he  knew  :  And  on  this  occafion  he  probably  confider- 
ed, that  of  the  wing  under  his  command  had  been  beaten,  that  corps 
of  Perfians  would  have  been  able  to  keep  the  field,  and  the  fugi- 
tives rallying,  and  joining  it,  there  would  have  been  a  refpectable 
force  which  might  have  regained  the  day. 
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Crotonians  in  Italy,  in  honor  of  the  fpirit  of  courage  of 
their  countryman  Phaylus,*  a  champion  of  the  wreftling 
ring-,  who  in  the  war  with  the  Medes,  when  the  reft  of 
the  Greeks  in  Italy  fent  no  afMance  t©  the  Greeks  their 
brethren,  fitted  out  a  fhip  at  his  own  expenfe,  and  repair- 
ed to  Salamis,  to  take  a  fhare  in  the  common  danger. — 
Such  a  pleafure  did  Alexander  take  in  every  inflance  of 
virtue,  and  fo  faithful  a  guardian  was  he  of  the  honor  of 
all  great  actions  ! 

He  traverfed  all  the  province  of  Babylon,  f  which  im- 
mediately made  its  fubmifiion  ;  and  in  the  difrrict  of  Ec- 
batana  he  was  particularly  ftruck  with  a  gulf  of  fire,  which 
flreamed  continually,  as  from  an  inexhauftible  fource. 
He  admired  alfo  a  flood  of  naptha,  not  far  from  the  gulf, 
which  flowed  in  fuch  abundance  that  it  formed  a  lake. 
The  naptba  in  many  refpecls  refembles  the  bitumen^  but 
it  is  much  more  inflammable. J  Before  any  fire  touches  it, 
it  catches  light  from  a  flame  at  feme  difiance,  and  often 
kindles  all  the  intermediate  air.  ~  The  barbarians  to  fhow 
the  king  its  force  and  the  fubtility  of  its  nature,  fcattered 
fome  drops  of  it  in  the  ftreet  which  led  to  his  lodgings  ; 
and  (landing  at  one  end,  they  applied  their  torches  to  fome 
of  the  firft  drops  ;  for  it  was  night.  The  flame  commu- 
nicated itfelf  fwifter  than  thought,  and  the  flreet  was  in- 
ftantaneoufly  all  on  fire. 

There  was  one  Athenophanes,  an  Athenian,  who  among 
others  waited  on  Alexander  when  he  bathed,  and  anointed 
him  with  oil.  This  man  had  the  greateff.  fuccess  in  his  at- 
tempts to  divert  him  ;  and  one  day  a  boy  named  Stephen, 
happening  to  attend  at  the  bath,  who  was  homely  in  his 
perfbn,  but  an  excellent  finger,  Anthenophanes  faid  to  the 
king,  "  Shall  we  make  an  experiment  of  the  naptha  upon 
"  Stephen  :  If  it  takes  fire  upon  him,  and  does  not  pre- 

*  In  Herodotus,  Phoyllus.  Seel.  viii.  47. 

+  In  the  original  it  is,  As  he  traverfed  the  territory  of  Bahylon,  he 
found  in  the  difiriB  of  Ecbatana,  &c.  Every  body  knows  that  Ec- 
batana was  in  Madia,  not  in  the  province  of  Babylon.  The  gulf 
here  mentioned  was  near  Arbela,  in  the  diftrict  of  Artacene.  [See 
Strab.  ed.  Par.  p.  737.  D.  et  fcq~\  Eut  fxaliger  propofes  that  we 
fhould  read  Areclane  (from  Arec.  mentioned,  Gen.  x.  10)  both 
here,  inftead  of  Ecbatana,  and  in  the  pafTage  of  Strabo  above  cited. 

^  Sunt  qui  et  naptham  bituminis  generi  -afcribunt.  Verum  ar- 
dens  ejus  vis  ignium naturae  cognata  procul  omni  ab  ufu  eft. 

Flin.  Hifl.  Nat. 
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"  fently  die  out,  we  muft  allow  its  force  to  be  extraord- 
inary indeed."  The  boy  readily  confented  to  undergo 
the  trial  j  but  as  foon  as  he  was  anointed  with  it,*  his 
whole  body  broke  out  into  a  flame,  and  Alexander  was 
extremely  concerned  at  his  danger.  Nothing  could  have 
prevented  his  being  entirely  confumed  by  it,  if  there  had 
not  been  people  at  hand  with  many  veffels  of  water  for 
the  fervice  of  the  bath.  As  it  was,  they  found  it  difficult 
to  extinguifh  the  fire,  and  the  poor  boy  felt  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  it  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Thofe,  therefore,  who  defire  to  reconcile  the  fable  with 
truth,  are  not  unfupported  by  probability,  when  they  fay, 
it  was  this  drug  with  which  Medea  annointed  the  crown 
and  veil  fo  well  known  upon  the  ftage.f  For  the  flame  did 
not  come  from  the  crown  or  veil,  nor  did  they  take  fire  of 
themfelves  ;  but  upon  the  approach  of  fire  they  foon  at- 
tracted it,  and  kindled  impreceptibly.  The  emanations 
of  fire  at  fome  diftance  have  no  other  effect  upon  mod 
bodies,  than  merely  to  give  them  light  and  heat  ;  but  in 
thofe  which  are  dry  and  porous,  or  faturated  with  oily  par- 
ticles, they  collect  themfelves  into  a  point,  and  immedi- 
ately prey  upon  the  matter  lb  well  fitted  to  receive  them. 
Still  there  remains  a  difficulty  as  to  the  generation  of  this 
naptha  ;  whether  it  derives  its  inflammable  quality  from 
*♦#####*  #^  or  ratner  from  the  unctuous  and 
fulphureous  nature  of  the  foil.  For  in  the  province  of  Bab- 
ylon the  ground  is  of  fo  fiery  a  quality,  that  the  grains 
of  barley  often  leap  up,  and  are  thrown  out,  as  if  the  vio- 
lent heat  gave  a  pulfation  to  the  earth.  And  in  the  hot 
months  the  people  are  obliged  to  fleep  upon  fkins  filled 
with  water.  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander  left  governor  of 
the  country,  was  ambitious  to  adorn  the  royal  palaces  and 
walks  with  Grecian  trees  and  plants ;  and  he  fucceeded  in 
every  thing  except  ivy.  After  all  his  attempts  to  propa- 
gate that  plant,  it  died  ;  for  it  loves  a  cold  foil,  and  there- 
fore could  not  bear  the  temper  of  that  mould.     Suchcii- 

*  As  no  mention  is  made  here  of  the  application  of  fire,  unlefs 
that  be  couched  under  the  words  x«t  oiyetv,  we  muft  fuppofe  an 
electrical  virtue  in  the  naptha.  But  Plutarch  feems  to  difclaim  that 
afterwards,  in  the  cafe  of  Creon's  daughter. 

+  Hoc  delibutis  ulta  donis  pellicem 
Serpente  fugit  alite.     Hor. 
X  Something  here  is  wanting  in  the  original. 

Vol.  IV.  Q 
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greflions  as  thefc  the  niceft  readers  may  endure  provided 
they  are  not  too  long. 

Alexander  having  made  himfelf  matter  of  Sufa,  found 
in  the  king's  palace  forty  thoufand  talents  in  coined  mo- 
ney,* and  the  royal  furniture  and  other  riches  were  of 
inexpreflible  value.  Among  other  things  there  was  pur- 
ple of  Hermione,  worth  five  thoufand  talents,  f  which, 
though  it  had  been  laid  up  an  hundred  and  ninety  years, 
retained  its  firft  frefhnefs  and  beauty.  The  reafon  they 
aflign  for  this  is,  that  the  purple  wool  was  combed  with 
honey,  and  the  white  with  white  oil.  And  we  are  afTur- 
ed,  that  fpecimens  of  the  fame  kind  and  age  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  in  all  their  priftine  luftre.  Dinon  informs  us  that 
the  kings  of  Perfia  ufed  to  have  water  fetched  from  the 
Nile  and  the  Danube  and  put  among  their  treafures,  as  a 
proof  of  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  and  their  being 
in  afters  of  the  world. 

The  entrance  in'.o  Perfia  was  difficult  on  accountof  the 
roughnefs  of  the  country  in  that  part,  and  becaufe  the 
partes  were  guarded  by  the  braveft  of  the  Perfians  j  for 
Darius  had  taken  refuge  there.  But  a  man  who  fpoke 
both  Greek  and  Perfian,  having  a  Lycian  to  his  father,  and 
a  Perfian  woman  to  his  mother,  offered  himfelf  as  a  guide 
to  Alexander,  and  fhowed  him  how  he  might  enter  by 
taking  a  circuit.  This  was  the  perfon  the  priefiefs  of 
Apollo  had  in  view,  when  upon  Alexander's  confuiting 
her  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  fhe  foretold,  "  That  a 
"  Lycian  would  conduct  him  into  Perfia."  Thofe  that 
firft  fell  into  his  hands  there,  were  flaughtered  in  van"  num- 
bers. He  tells  us  he  ordered  that  no  quarter  fhould  be 
given,  becaufe  he  thought  fuch  an  example  would  be  of 
iervice  to  his  affairs.  It  is  faid  he  found  as  much  gold 
and  filver  coin  there  as  he  did  at  Sufa,  and  that  ti  ere  was 
.  fuch  a  quantity  of  other  treafures  and  rich  moveables,  that 
it  loaded  ten  thoufand  pair  of  mules  and  five  thoufand 
camels.  J 

At  Perfepolis  he  cafl  his  eyes  upon  a  great  ftatuc  of 
Xerxes,  which  had  been  thrown  from  its  pedcftal  by  the 

*  Q.  Curtius  who  magnifies  every  thing,  fays  fifty  thoufand. 

+  Or  five  thoufand  talents  weight.  Dacier  calls  it  fo  many  hun- 
dred weight  ;  and  the  eaftern  talent  was  neatly  that  weight.  Pliny 
tells  us,  that  a  pound  of  the  double  dipt  Tyriari  purple,  *n  the  time 
of  Auguftus,  was  fold  for  an  hundred  crowns. 

X  Diodorua  Caystfirce  thoufand. 
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rrowd  that  fuddenfy  rufhed  in,  and  -lay  negle&e&on  the 
ground.  Upon  this  he  flopped,  and  addrefled  it  as  if  it 
had  been  alive—*'  Shall  vte  leave  you,"  faid  he,  "  in  this 
"condition,  on  account  of  the  war  you  made  upon  Greece, 
"  or  rear  you  again,  for  the  fake  of  your  magnanimity  a;  d 
u  ether  virtues  ?"  After  he  had  flood  a  long  time  confid- 
ering  in  filence  which  he  fhould  do,  he  paded  by  and  left 
it  as  it  was.  To  give  his  troops  time  to  refrefh  them- 
felves,  he  flayed  there  four  months,  for  it  was  winter. 

The  firfl  time  he  fat  down  on  the  throne  of  the  kings  of 
Peifia,  under  a  golden  canopy,  Demaratus  the  Corinthian, 
who  had  the  fame  friendfhip  and  affection  for  Alexander 
as  he  had  entertained  for  his  father  Philip,  is  faid  to  have 
wept  like  an  old  man,  while  he  uttered  this  exclamation, 
*'  What  a  p'eafure  have  thofe  Greeks  mi  (fed,  who  died 
*'  without  feeing  Alexander  feated  on  the  throne  of  -Da* 
"  rius  !" 

When  he  was  upon  the  point  of-  marching  againff  Da- 
rius, he  made  a  great  entertainment  for  his  friends,  at  which 
they  drank  to  a  degree  of  intoxication  ;  and  the  women 
had  their  fhare  in  it,  tor  they  came  in  mafquerade  to  feek 
their  lovers.  The  mod  celebrated  among  thefe  women  was 
Thais,  a  native  of  Attica,  and  miflrefs  to  Ptolemy,  after- 
wards king  of  Egypt.  When  fhe  had  gained  Alexander's 
attention  by  her  flattery  and  humorous  vein,  fhe  addrefTed 
him  over  her  cups  in  a  manner  agreeably  to  the  fpirit  of 
her  country,  but  far  above  a-  perfon  of  her  ftamp,  "  t 
"  have  undergone  great  fatigues,"  faid  fhe,  "  in  wan- 
il  dering  about  Afia  ;  but  this  day  has  brought  me  a 
fi  compenfation,  by  putting  it  in  my  power  to  infult  the 
"proud  courts  of  the  Perfian  kings.  Ah!  how  much 
"  greater  pleafu re  would  it  be  to  finifh  the  caroufal  with 
"  burning  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  who  laid  Athens  in  afhes, 
"  and  tofet  fire  to  it  myfelf  in  the  fight  of  Alexander  !  * 
"  Then  fhall  it  be  faid  in  times  to  come,  that  the  women 

*  Thefe  domes  were  not  reared  folely  for  regal  magnificence  and 
fecurity  ;  but  to  aid  the  appetites  of  power  and  luxury,  and. to  fe- 
crete  the  royal  pleafures  from  thofe  that  toiled  to  gratify  them. 
Thus,  as  this  noble  ftrufture  was  pofllbly  raifed  not  only  for  van- 
ity but  for  rist  ;  fo,  probably,  by  vanity  inflamed  by  riot,  it  fell, 
A  finking  inftance  of  the  infignifkancy  of  human  labors,  and  the 
depravity  of  human  nature. 
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"  of  his  train,  have  more  fignally  avenged  the  caufe  of 
*'  Greece  upon  the  Persians,  than  all  that  the  generals  be- 
"  fore  him  could  do  by  fea  or  land." 

This  fpeech  was  received  with  the  loudefl:  plaudits  and 
mod  tumultary  acclamations.  All  the  company  Strove  to 
perfuade  the  king  to  comply  with  the  propofal.  At  laft, 
yielding  to  their  intreaties, he  leaped  from  his  feat,and,wit)i 
his  garlands  on  his  head,  and  a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  led 
ihe  way.  The  reft  followed  with  Shouts  of  joy,  and,  danc- 
ing as  they  went,  fpread  themfelves  round  the  palace. 
The  Macedonians  who  got  intelligence  of  this  frolic,  ran 
up  with  lighted  torches,  and  joined  them  with  great  plea- 
fure.  For  they  concluded  from  his  destroying  the  royal 
palace,  that  the  king's  thoughts  were  turned  towards  home, 
and  that  he  did  not  defign  to  fix  his  feat  among  the  bar- 
barians. Such  is  the  account  moft  writers  give  us  of  the 
motives  of  this  tranfaction.  There  are  not,  however, 
wanting  thofe  who  affert,  that  it  was  in  confequence  of 
cool  reflection.  But  all  agree  that  the  king  foon  repent- 
ed, and  ordered  the  fire  to  be  extinguished. 

,  As  he  was  naturally  munificent,  that  inclination  en- 
creafed  with  his  extraordinary  acquisitions  ;  and  he  had 
alfo  a  gracious  manner,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  gives 
bounty  an  irrefiStible  charm.  To  give  a  few  i n Stances  : 
Arifton,  who  commanded  the  Paeonians,  having  killed  one 
of  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  his  head,  laid  it  at  Alexander's 
feet,  and  faid,  '■*.  Among  us,  Sir,  fuch  a  prefentis  reward- 
"  ed  with  a  golden  cup."  The  king  anfwered,  with  a 
fmile,  "  An  empty  one,  I  fuppofe  ;  but  I  will  give  you 
u  one  full  of  good  wine  ;  and  here,  my  boy,  1  drink  to 
"you."  One  day  as  a  Macedonian  of  mean  circum- 
ftances  was  driving  a  mule,  laden  with  the  king's  money, 
the  mule  tired  ;  the  man  then  took  the  burden  upon  his 
own  Shoulders,  and  carried  it,  till  he  tottered  under  it,  and 
was  ready  to  give  out.  Alexander  happening  to  fee  him, 
and  being  informed  what  it  was,  faid,  "  Hold  on  friend, 
*'  the  reft  of  the  way,  and  carry  it  to  your  own  tent  ;  for 
"  it  is  yours."  Indeed,  he  was  generally  more  offended 
at  thofe  who  refufed  his  prefents,  than  at  thofe  who  aSked 
favors  of  him.  Hence  he  wrote  to  Phocion,  "  That  he 
";  could  no  longer  number  him  among  his  friends,  if  he 
"  rejected  the  marks  of  his  regard."  He  had  given  no- 
thing to  Serapion,  one  of  the  youths  that  played  with  him 
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at  Ball;  becaufe  he  afked  nothing.  One  day,  when  they 
were  at  their  diverfion,  Serapion  took  care  always  to  throve 
the  ball  to  others  of  the  party  ;  upon  which,  Alexander 
laid,  "  Why  do  you  not  give  it  me  ?"  "  Becaufe  you  did 
"  not  afk  for  it,"'  faid  the  youth.  The  repartee  pleafed 
the  king  much  ;  he  laughed,  and  immediately  made  him 
very  valuable  prefenrs.  One  Proteas,  a  man  of  humor, 
and  a  jefter  by  profe#ion,  had  happened  to  offend  him. 
His  friends  interceded  for  him,  and  he  fuedfor  pardon 
with  tears;  which  at  laft  the  king  granted.  ""If  you  do 
"  really  pardon  me,"  refumed  the  wag,"  I  hope  you  will 
"  give  me  at  leaft,  fome  fubflantial  proof  of  Sty"  And  he 
condefcended  to  do  it  in  a  prefent  of  five  talents. 

With  what  a  free  hand  he  fhowered  his  gifts  upon  his 
friends,  and  thofe  who  attended  on  his  perfon,*  appears 
from  one  of  the  letters  of  Olympias.  "  You  do  well," 
faid  fhe,  "  in  fervlng  your'  friends,  and  it  is  right  to  aft 
"  nobly  ;  but  by  making  them  all  equal  to  kings,  in  pro- 
"  portion  as  you  put  it  in  their  power  to  make  friends, 
"do  deprive  yourfelf  of  that  privilege."  Olympias  often 
wrote  to  him  in  that  manner  ;.  but  he  kept  all  her  letters 
ferret,  except  one,  which  Hephaefiion  happened  to  caft  ' 
his  eye  upon,  when  he  went,  according  to  cuftom,  to  read 
over  the  king's  fhoulder- ;  he  did1  not  hinder  him  frcvn- 
reading  on  ;  only,  when  he  had  done  he  took  his  fignet 
from  his  finger  and  put  it  to  hts  mouth,  f" 

The  foivof  Mazaeus,-  who  was* the' principal  favorite 
of  Darius,  was  already  governor  of  a  province,  and  the 
conqueror  added  to  it  another  government  ftill  more  con- 
fiderable.  But  the  young  man- declined  it  in  a  handfome 
manner,  and  faid,"  Sir,  we  had  but  one  Darius,  and  now 
"  you  make  many  Alexanders."  He  beftowed  on  Par- 
menio  the  houfe  of  Bagoas,  in  which  were  found  fuch 
goods  as- were  taken  at  Sufa,J  to  the  value  of  a  thoufand 

*  He  probably  means  in  particular  the  fifty  young  men  brought 
him  by  Amyntas,  who  were  of  the  principal  families  in  Macedo- 
nia. Their  .office  was  to  w  ait  on  him  at  table,  to  ?ttend  with 
horfes  when  he  went  to  fight  or  to  hunt,  and  to  keep,  guard 
day  and  night  at  his  chamber  door. 

+  To  enjoin  him  filence. 

J  Tw  ne^i  <racrat—tpxTi<TiMOv,   drapery  •  goods.  This   we  take 
to.  mean  fuch  like  purple  as  was  taken  at  -Sufa,  or  perhaps  <hat  very 
purple.     Dacier  reads  Hephxfion,  inftead  of  Parmenio.Thz  Vulcob. 
MS.  has  Sacra  inftead  of  £t?cr&>*,  which  is  certa  inly  better. 
4  <l_z 
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talents.  He  wrote  to  Antipater  to  acquaint  him,  that 
there  was  a  defign  formed  againft  his  life,  and  ordered  him 
to  keep  guards  about  him.  As  for  his  mother,  he  made 
her  many  magnificent  prefents  ;  but  he  would  not  fufFer 
her  bufy  genius  to  exert  itfelf  in  ftate  affairs,  or  in  theleaft 
to  control  the  proceedings  of  government.  Sh$  com- 
plained of  this  as  a  hardfhip,  and  he  bore  her  ill  humor 
with  great  mildnefs.  Antipater  once  wrote  him  a  long 
letter  full  of  heavy  complaints  againft  her  ;  and  when 
he  had.read  it,  he  faid,  "Antipater  knows  not  that  one  tear 
"  of  a  mother  can  blot  out  a  thoufand  fuch  complaints." 
He  found  that  his  great  officers  fet  no  bounds  to  their 
luxury,  and  they  were  moft  extravagantly  delicate  in  their 
diet,  and  profufein  other  refpecfs  ;  jnfomuch  that  Agnon 
of  Teos  wore  filver  nails  in  his  fhoes  :  Leonatus  had 
many  camel  loads  of  earth  brought  from  Egypt  to  rub 
himfelf  with,  when  he  went  to  the  wreftling  ring  ;  Philotas 
had  hunting  nets  that  would  enclofe  the  fpace  of  a  hun- 
dred furlongs  ;  more  made  ufe  of  rich  efiences  than  oil 
after  bathing,  and  had  their  grooms  of  the  bath,  as  well 
as  chamberlains  who  excelled  in  bed  making.  This  degen- 
eracy he  reproved  with  all  the  temper  of  a  philofopher. 
He  fold  them,  "  It  was  very  ftrange  to  him,  that,  after 
"  having  undergone  fo  many  glorious  conflicts,  they  did 
'*  not  remember  that  thofe  who  come  from  labor  and  ex* 
"  ercife  always  fleep  more  fweetly  than  the  inadtiveand 
*(  effeminate  ;  and  that  in  comparing  the  Perfian  manners 
"  with  the  Macedonian,  they  did  not  perceive  that  no- 
*'  thing  was  more  fervile  than  the  love  of  plealure,  or 
?'  more  princely  than  a  life  of  toil.  How  will  that  man," 
continued  he,  "  take  care  of  his  own  horfe,  or  furbifh  his 
"  lance  and  helmet,  whofe  hands  are  too  delicate  to  wait 
"  on  his  own  dear  perfon  ?  Know  you  not  that  the  end  of 
*'  conqueft  is,  not  to  do  what  the  conquered  have  done, 
"  but  fomething  greatly  fuperior  ?"  After  this,  he  con- 
usant ly  took  the  exercife  of  war  or  hunting,  and  expofed 
himfelf  to  danger  and  fatigue  with  lefs  precaution  than 
ever  ;  fo  that  a  Lacedaemonian  ambaffador,  who  attended 
him  one  day  when  he  killed  a  fierce  lion,  faid,  "  Alex- 
«'  ander,  you  have  difputed  the  prize  of  royalty  glorioufly 
'«  with  the  lion."  Craterus  got  this  hunting  piece  repre- 
fented  in  bronze,  and  confecrated  it  in  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi,    There  were  the  lion,  the  dogs,   the  king  fighting 
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with  the  lion/and  Craterus  making  up  to  the  king's  afiift- 
ance.  Some  of  thefe  ftatues  were  the  workmanfhip  of 
Lyfippus,  and  others  of  Leochares. 

Thus  Alexander  hazarded  his  perfon,  by  way  of  exer- 
cife  for  himfelf,  and  example  to  others.  But  his  friends, 
in  the  pride  of  wealth,  were  fo  devoted  to  luxury  and 
eafe,  that  they  confidered  long  marches  and  campaigns 
as  a  burden,  and  by  degrees  came  to  murmur  and  fpeak 
ill  of  the  king.  At  firft  he  bore  their  cenfures  with  great 
moderation,  and  ufed  to  fay,  "  There  was  fomething  noble 
"  in  hearing  himfelf  ill  fpoken  of  while  he  was  doing 
"  well."*  Indeed,  in  the  leaft  of  the  good  offices  he 
did  his  friends,  there  were  great  marks  of  affection  and 
refpeft.  We  will  give  an  inltance  or  two  of  it.  He  wrote 
to  Peuceftas,  who  had  been  bit  by  a  bear  in  hunting,  to 
complain,  that  he  had  given  an  account  of  the  accident, 
by  letters,  to  others  of  his  friends,  and  not  to  him.  "  But 
"  now,"  fays  he,  **  let  me  know,  however,  how  you  do, 
"  and  whether  any  of  your  company  deferted  you,  that  I 
"  may  punifti  them  if  fuch  there  were."  When  He- 
phaeftion  happened  to  be  abfent  upon  bufinefs,  he  ac- 
quainted him  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  as  they  were  di- 
verting themfelves  with  hunting  the  ichneumon, f  Cra- 
terus had  the  misfortune  to  be  run  through  the  thighs  with 
Perdiccas's  lance.  When  Peuceftas  recovered  of  a  dan- 
gerous illnefs,  he  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to 
Alexip.pus  the  phyfician,  to  thank  him  for  his  care.  Dur- 
ing the  ficknefs  of  Craterus,  the  king  had  a  dream,  is 
confequence  of  which  he  offered  iacrifices  for  his  recovery, 

*  Voltaire  fays  fomawhere,  that  it  is  a  noble  thing  to  make  in- 
grates.     He  ieeins  to  be  indebted  for  the  fentiment  to    Alexander. 

f  The  Egyptian  rat,  called  ichneumon,  is  the  fize  of  a  cat,  with 
very  rough  hair,  fpotted  with  white,  yellow,  and  afh  color  ;  its 
noie  like  that  of  a  hog,  with  which  it  digs  up  the  earth.  It  has  fhort 
blacklegs,  and  a  tail  like  a  fox.  It -lives  onlizards,  ferpents,fnails, 
chameleons,  Sec.  and  is  of  great  fervice  in  Egypt,  by  its  natural 
inftiaft  of  hunting  out  and  breaking  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  and 
thereby  preventing  too  great  an  increafe  of  that  deftru&ive  creature. 
The  naturalifts  alfo  fay,  that  it  is  fo  greedy  after  the  crocodile's  li- 
ver, that  rolling  itfelf  up  in  mud,  it  flips  down  his  throat  while 
he  fleeps  with  his  mouth  open,  and  gnaws  its  way  out  again, 

Diod.  Sic.  p..  32,  78;  Plin.  l.viii.  c.  24,  25. 

The  Egyptians  worlhipped  the  ichneumon  for  deftroying  the 
crocodiles.,  They  worshipped  the  crocodile  too,  probably  as  the 
Indians  do  the  devil,  that  it  might  do  them  no  hurt. 
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and  ordered  him  to  do  the  fame.  Upon  Paufanias  the  phy- 
iician's  defign  to  give  Craterus  a  dofe  of  hellebore,  he- 
wrote  to  him,  exprefling  his  great  anxiety  about  it,  and 
defiring  him  to  be  particularly  cautious  in  the  ufe  of  that 
medicine.  He  imprifoned  Ephialtes  and  CilTus,  who' 
brought  him  the  firft  news  of  the  flight  and  treafonable 
practices  of  Harpalus,  fuppofing  their  information  falfe. 
Upon  his  fending  home  the  invalids  and  the  fuperanu- 
ated,  Eurylochus,  the  JEgaean,  got  himfelf  enrolled  among 
the  former.  Soon  after,  it  was  difcovered  that  he  had  no 
infirmity  of  body  ;  and  he  confeflTed  it  was  the  love  of 
Telefippa,  who  was  going  to  return  home,  that  put  him 
upon  that  expedient  to  follow  her;  Alexander  inquired 
who  the  woman  was,  and  being  informed  that  though  a 
courtezan,  fire  was  not  a  (lave,  he  faid,  "  Eurylochus,  T 
"  am  willing  to  aflift  you  in  this  affair;  but  as  the  wo- 
"  man  is  free  born,  you  rauft  fee  if  we  can  prevail  upon' 
"  her  by  prefents  and  courtfhip." 

It  is  furprifing  that  he  had  time  or  inclination  to  write 
letters  about  fuch  unimportant  affairs  of  his  friends,  as  to 
give  orders  for  diligent  fearch  to  be  made  in  Cilicia  for 
Seleucus's  runaway  flave  ;  to  commend  Peuceftas  for 
having  feized  Nicon,  a  flave- that  belonged  to  Craterus  ; 
and  to  direct  Megabyzus,  if  poffible,  to  draw  another 
Have  from  his  afylum,  and  take  him,  trut  not  to  touch  him 
while  he  remained  in-*the  temple. 

It  is  faid,  that  in  the  firft years  of  his  reign,  when  cap- 
ital caufes  were  brought  before  him,  he  ufed  to  ffop  one 
of  his  ears  with  his  hand,  while  the  plaintiff  was  opening- 
the  indictment,  that  he  might  referve  itperfeclly  unpreju- 
diced for  hearing  the  defendant.  But  the  many  falfe  in- 
formations which  were  afterwards  lodged,  and  which,  ty 
means  of  fome  truecircumftances,  were  fo  reprefentedasto 
give  an  air  of  truth  to  the  whole,  broke  his  temper.  Par- 
ticularly in  cafe  of  afperfions  upon  his  own  character,  his 
reafon  forfook  him,  and  he  became  extremely  and  inflexi- 
bly fevere  j  as  preferring  his  reputation  to  life  and  em- 
pire. 

When  he  marched  againft  Darius  again,  he  expected' 
another  battle.  But  upon  intelligence  that  Belfus  had 
feized  the  perfon  of  that  prince,  he  difmiired  the  Theffa* 
lians,  and  fent  them  home,  after  he  had  given  them  a 
gratuity  of  two  thoufand  talents,  over  and  above  their  pay. 
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The  purfuit  was  long  and  laborious,  for  he  rode  three 
thoufand  three  hundred  furlongs  in  eleven  days.*  As 
they  often  fuffered  more  for  want  of  water  than  by  fatigue, 
many  of  the  cavalry  were  unable  to  hold  out.  While  they 
were  upon  the  march,  fome  Macedonians  had  filled  their 
bottles  at  a  river,  and  were  bringing  the  water  upon 
mules.  Thefe  people  feeing  Alexander  greatly  diftrefled 
with  thirft  (for  it  was  in  the  heat  of  the  day)  immediately 
filled  a  helmet  with  water,  and  prefented  it  to  him.  He 
aficed  them  to  whom  they  were  carrying  it  ?  and  they 
faid,  "  their  fons  ;  but  if  our  prince  does  but  live,  we 
"  fhali  get  other  children,  if  we  lofe  them."  Upon  this, 
he  took  the  helmet  in  his  hands  ;  but  looking  round,  and 
feeing  all  the  horfemen  bending  their  heads,  and  fixing 
their  eyes  upon  the  water,  he  returned  it  without  drink- 
ing. However,  he  praifed  the  people  that  offered  it,  and 
faid,  "  If  1  alone  drink,  thefe  good  men  will  be  difpir- 
"  ited."f  The  cavalry,  who  were  witneffes  to  this  act 
of  temperance  and  magnanimity,  cried  out,  "Let  us 
4<  march  !  We  are  neither  weary  nor  thirfty,  nor  mall  we 
"  even  think  ourfelves  mortal,  while  under  the  conduct 
"  of  fuch  a  king."  At  the  fame  time  they  put  fpurs  to 
their  horfes. 

They  had  all  the  fame  affection  to  the  caufe,  but  only 
fixty  were  able  to  keep  up  with  him  till  he  reached  the 
enemy's  camp.  There  they  rode  over  the  gold  and  filver 
that  lay  fcattered  about,  and  palling  by  a  number  of  car- 
riages full  of  women  and  children,  which  were  in  mo- 
tion, but  without  charioteers,  they  haftened  to  the/lead- 
ing iquadrons,.  not  doubting  that  they  mould  find  Darius 
among  them.  At  laft,  after  much  fearch,  they  found  him 
extended  on  his  chariot,  and  pierced  with  many  darts. 
Though  he  was  near  his  laft  moments,  he  had  ftrength  to 
afk  for  fomething  to  quench  his  thirft.  A  Macedonian, 
named  Polyftratus,  brought  him  fome  cold  water,  and 
when  he  had  drank,  he  faid,  "Friend,  this  fills  up  the 
"  meafure  of  my  misfortunes,  to  think  I  am  not  able  to 

*  As  this  was  no  more  than  forty  miles  a_day,  our  Newmarket 
heroes  would  have  beat  Alexander  hollow.  It  is  nothing  when 
compared  to  Charles  the  Twelfth's  march  from  Bender  through 
Germany  ;  nothing  to  the  expedition  of  Hannibal  along  the  Afri- 
can coaft. 

t  Lucan  has  embellilhcd  this  ftory -for  Cato}  and  has  poflibly 
introduced  it  merely  upon  imitation. 
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•'  reward  thee  for  this  aft  of  kindnefs.  But  Alexander 
"  will  not  let  thee  go  without  a  recompenfe  ;  and  the 
*%  gods  will  reward  Alexander  for  his  humanity  to  my 
"mother,  to  my  wife  and  children.  Tell  him  I  gave 
"  him  my  hand,  for  I  give  it  thee  in  his  ftead."  So 
faying,  he  took  the  hand  of  Polyftratus,  and  immediately 
expired.  When  Alexander  came  up,  he  fhowed  his  con- 
cern for  that  event  by  the  ftrongeft  expreflions,  and  cov- 
ered the  body  with  his  own  robe. 

BeiTus  afterwards  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  punifhed 
his  parricide  in  this  manner.  He  caufed  two  ftraight  trees 
to  be  bent,  and  one  of  his  legs  to  be  made  fait  to  each  ; 
then  fuffering  the  trees  to  return  to  their  former  pofture, 
his  body  was  torn  afunder  by  the  violence  of  the  recoil.* 

As  for  the  body  of  Darius,  he  ordered  it  ihould  have 
all  the  honors  of  a  royal  funeral,  and  fent  it  embalmed 
to  his  mother.  Oxathres,  that  prince's  brother,  he  ad- 
mitted into  the  number  of  his  friends. 

His  next  movement  was  into  Hyrcania,  which  he  en- 
tered with  the  flower  of  his  army.  There  he  took  a  view 
of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  which  appeared  to  him  not  lefs  than 
the  Euxine,  but  its  water  was  of  a  fweeter  tafte.  He  could 
get  no  certain  information  in  what  manner  it  was  formed, 
but  he  conjectured  that  it  came  from  an  outlet  of  the  Palus 
Mseotis.  Yet  the  ancient  naturalifts  were  not  ignorant  of 
its  origin  ;  for,  many  years  before  Alexander's  expedition, 
they  wrote,  that  there  are  four  feas  which  ftretch  from  the 
main  ocean  into  the  continent,  the  fartheft  north  of  which 
is  the  Hyrcanian  or  the  Cafpian. f  The  barbarians  here 
fell  fuddenly  upon  a  party  who  were  leading  his  horfe 
Bucephalus,  and  took  him.  This  provoked  him  fc  much 
that  he  fent  a  herald  to  threaten  them,  their  wives,  and 
children,  with  utter  extermination,  if  they  did  not  reftore 
him  the  horfe.  But  upon  their  bringing  him  back,  and 
furrendering  to  him  their  cities,  he  treated  them  with  great 
clemency,  and  paid  a  confiderable  fum,  by  way  of  ranfom,. 
to  thofe  that  took  the  horfe. 

*  Q-  Curtius  tells  us,  Alexahder.delivered  up  the  affaffin  to  Ox- 
athres, the  brother  to  Darius  ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  had  his 
nofe  and  ears  cut  off,  and  was  faftened  to  a  crofs,  where  he  was 
difpatched  with  darts  and  arrows. 

t  This  is  an  error  which  Pliny  too  has  followed.  The  Cafpian 
Sea  has  no  communication  with  the  Ocean. 
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From  thence  he  marched  into  Parthia  ;  where,  finding 
no  employment  for  his  arms,  he  firft  put  on  the  robe  of 
the  barbarian  kings ;  whether  it  w  as  that  he  conformed  a 
little  to  their  cuftoms,  becaufe  he  knew  how  much  a  fimi- 
larity  of  manners  tends  to  reconcile  and  gain  men's  hearts  ; 
or  whether  it  was  by  way  of  experiment,  to  fee  if  the 
Macedonians  might  be  brought  to  pay  him  the  greater 
deference  by  accuftoming  them  infenfibly  to  the  new  bar- 
baric attire  and  port  which  he  afTumed.  However,  he 
thought  the  Median  habit  made  too  ftiff  and  exotic  an  ap- 
pearance, and  therefore  took  not  the  long  breeches,  or  the 
fweeping  train,  or  the  tiara  j  but  adopting  fomething  be- 
tween the  Median  and  Perfian  mode,  contrived  veftments 
lefs  pompous  than  the  former,  and  more  majeftic  than  the 
latter.  At  firft  he  ufed  this  drefs  only  before  the  barba- 
rians, or  his  particular  friends  within  doors  ;  but  in  time 
he  came  to  wear  it  when  he  appeared  in  public,  and  fat 
for  the  defpatch  of  bufin<efs.  This  was  a  mortifying  fight 
to  the  Macedonians ;  yet  as  they  admired  his  other  vir- 
tues, they  thought  he  might  be  fuffered  to  pleafe  himfelf 
-a  little,  and  enjoy  his  vanity.  Some  indulgence  feemed 
due  to  a  prince,  who,  befide  his  other  hardships,  had 
lately  been  wounded  in  the  leg  with  an  arrow,  which 
mattered  the  bone  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fplinters  were 
taken  out  ;  who,  another  time,  had  fuch  a  violent  blow 
from  a  fione  upon  the  nape  of  his  neck,  that  an  alarming 
darknefs-covered  his  eyes,  and  continued  for  feme  time  ; 
and  yet  continued  to  expofe  his  perfon  without  the  lead 
precaution.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  had  patted  the 
Orexartes,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  Tanais,  he  not 
only  attacked  the  Scythians,  and  routed  them,  but  pur- 
sued them  a  hundred  furlongs,  in  fpite  of  what  he  fuffer- 
ed at  that  time  from  a  flux. 

There  the  queen  of  the  Amazons  came  to  vifit  him,  as 
Clitarchus,  Pohcritus,  Onefxcritus,  Antigenes,  Ifter,  and 
many  other  hiftorians,  report.  '  But  Ariftobulus,  Chares 
of  Theangela,*  Ptolemy,  Anticlides,  Philo  the  Theban, 
Philip,  who  was  alio  of  Theangela,  as  well  as  Hecataeus, 

*  In  the  Greek  text  it  is  et^o-jysfceus,  both  here  and  jufi  after, 
Et*afy«X£u;  (ignines  a  gentleman  ufher  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  either  Chares  or  Philip  e*er  held  fuch  an  office.  It  is  certain, 
QiOtfyi>.evq  is  the  right  reading,  from  Athenxxs,  Book.  vi.  p.  2fi. 
■where  he  mentions  Philip  as  belonging  to  Theangela  in  Caria. 
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of  Eretria,  Philip  of  Chalcis,  and  Duris  of  Samos,  treat 
the  ftorjr  as  a  fiction.  And  indeed  Alexander  hirnfelf 
feems  to  fupport  their  opinion.  For  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Antipater,  to  whom  he  gave  an  exact  detail  of  all  that 
pafled,  he  fays  the  king  of  Scythia  offered  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  but  he  makes  not  the  leaft  mention 
of  the  Amazon.  Nay,  when  Oneficritus,  many  years 
after,  read  to  Lyfimachus,  then  king,  the  fourth  book 
of  his  hiftory,  in  which  this  flory  was  introduced,  he 
fmiled,  and  faid,  "  Where  was  I  at  that  time  ?"  But 
whether  we  give  credit  to  this  particular,  or  not,  is  a 
matter  that  will  neither  add  to,  nor  leffen  our  opinion  of 
Alexander. 

As  he  was  afraid  that  many  of  the  Macedonians  might 
diflike  the  remaining  fatigues  of  the  expedition,  he  left 
the  greater!  part  of  the  army  in  quarters,  and  entered 
Hyrcania  with  a  felect.  body  of  twenty  thoufand  foot  and 
three  thoufand  ho rfe.  The  purport  of  his  fpeech  upon 
the  occafion  was  this  :  *'  Hitherto  the  barbarians  have 
"  feen  us  only  as  in  a  dream.  If  you  fhould  think  of  re- 
"  turning  after  having  given  Alia  the  alarm  only,  they 
*' will  fall  upon  you  with  contempt,  as  unenterprising  and 
<f  effeminate.  Neverthelefs,  fuch  as  defire  to  depart,  have 
"  my  confent  for  it :  But,  at  the  fame  time,  I  call  the 
"  gods  to  witnefs,  that  they  defert  their  king  when  he  is 
11  conquering  the  world  for  the  Macedonians,  and  leave 
"  him  to  the  kinder  andmore  faithful  attachment  of  thofe 
"  few  friends  that  will  follow  his  fortune."  This  is  almoft 
word  for  word  the  fame  with  what  he  wrote  t@  Antipater  ; 
and-he  adds,  "  That  he  had  no  fooner  done  ipeaking, 
"  than  they  cried,  he  might  lead  them  to  what  part  of 
*'  the  world  he  pleafed."  Thus  he  tried  the  difpofition 
of  thefe  brave  men  ;  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing the  whole  body  into  their  fentiments  ;  they  followed 
of  courfe. 

After  this  he  accommodated  hirnfelf  more  than  ever  to 
the  manners  of  the  Asiatics,  and  at  the  fame  time  perfuad- 
ed  them  to  adopt  fome  of  the  Macedonian  fafhions  j  for 
by  a  mixture  of  both,  he  thought  an  union  might  be  pro- 
moted much  better  than  by  force,  and  his  authority 
maintained  when  he  was  at  a  diftance.  For  the  fame  rea- 
ion,  he  felecled  thirty  thoufand  boys,  and  gave  them  maf- 
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ters  to  inftruft  them  in  the  Grecian  literature,  as  well  as 
to  train  them  to  arms  in  the  Macedonian  manner. 

As  for  his  marriage  with  Roxana,  it  was  entirely  the 
effect  of  love.  He  faw  her  at  an  entertainment,  and  found 
her  charms  irrefiftible.  Nor  was  the  match  unsuitable  to 
the  fituation  of  his  affairs.  The  barbarians  placed  greater 
confidence  in  him  on  account  of  that  alliance,  and  his 
chaftity  gained  their  affedtion  ;  it  delighted  them  to  think, 
he  would  net  approach  the  only  woman  he  ever  paffiori- 
ately  loved,  without  the  fanclion  or  marriage. 

Hepfraeftion  and  Craterus  were  his  two  favorites.  The 
former  praiied  the  Perfian  fafhions,  and  dreffed  as  he  did  ; 
the  latter  adhered  to  thecufloms  of  his  own-country.  He 
therefore  employed  Hephasflion  in  his  transactions  with 
the  barbarians,  and  Craterus  to  iignify  his  prieafure  to  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians.  The  one  had  more  of  his  love, 
and  the  other  more  of  his  efceem.  He  was  perfuaded  in- 
deed, and  he  often  faid,  "  Hephaeftion  loved  Alexander, 
*'  and  Craterus  the  king."  Hence  arofe  private  animof- 
ities,  which  did  not  fail  to  break  out  upon  occafion.  One 
day,  in  India,  they  drew  their  fwords  and  came  to  blows. 
The  friends  of  each  were  joining  in  the  quarrel^  when 
Alexander  interpofed.  He  told  Kephasftion,  publicly, 
"  He  was  a  fool  and  a  madman,  not  to  be  fenfible  that 
"  wirhout  his  matter's  favor  he  would  be  nothing."  He 
gave  Craterus  alfo  a  fevere  reprimand  in  private  ;  and  af- 
ter having  brought  them  together  again,  and  reconciled 
them,  he  fwore  by  Jupiter  Amnion,  and  all  the  other  i  crit, 
"  That  he  loved  them  more  than  all  the  men  in  the  world  ; 
"  but,  if  he  perceived  them  at  variance  again,  lie  would 
"  put  them  both  to  death,  or  htm,  at  leaft,  who  began 
"  the  quarrel."  This  is  faid  to  have  had  fuclian  effect 
upon  them,  that  they  never  expreu"ed  any  diflike  to  each 
other,  even  in  jeft,  afterwards. 

Among  the  Macedonians,  Philotas,  the  fon  of  Par- 
menio,  had  great  authority.  For  he  was  not  only  x^aliant 
and  indefatigable  in  the  field,  but  after  Alexander,  no 
man  loved  his  friend  more,  or  had  a  greater  fpirit  of  gen- 
erofity.  We  are  told,  that  a  friend  of  his  one  day  re- 
queued a  fum  of  money,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be  given 
him.  The  fteward  faid  he  had  it  not  to  give.  "  What," 
fays  Philotas,  "  haft  thou  not  plate,  cr  iome  other  move- 
44  able  ?"  However,  he  affected  an  orientation  of  wealth, 
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and  a  magnificence  in  his  drefs  and  table,  that  was  above 
the  condition  of  a  fubject.  Befides,  the  loftinefs  of  his 
port  was  altogether  extravagant  j  not  tempered  with  any 
natural  graces,  but  formal  and  uncouth,  it  expofed  him 
both  to  hatred  and  fufpicion  ;  infomuch  that  Parmenio 
one  day  laid  to  him,  "  My  fon,  be  lefs."  He  had  long 
been  reprefented  in  an  invidious  light  to  Alexander. 
When  Damafcus,  with  all  its  riches,  was  taken,  upon  the 
defeat  of  Darius  in  Cilicia,  among  the  number  of  captives 
that  were  brought  to  the  camp,  there  was  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  called  Antigone,  a  native  of  Pydna,  who  fell  to 
the  fhare  of  Philotas.  Like  a  young  foldier  with  a  fa- 
vorite miftrefs,  in  his  cups  he  indulged  his  vanity,  and 
let  many  indifcreet  things  efcape  him  ;  attributing  all  the 
great  actions  of  the  war  to  himfelf  and  to  his  father.  As 
for  Alexander,  he  called  him  a  boy,  who  by  their  means 
enjoyed  the  title  of  a  conqueror.  The  woman  told  thefe 
things  in  confidence  to  one  of  her  acquaintance,  and  he 
(as  is  common)  mentioned  thenyto  another.  At  laftthey 
came  to  the  ear  of  Craterus,  who  took  the  woman  pri- 
vately before  Alexander.  When  the  king  had  heard  the 
whole  from  her  own  mouth,  he  ordered  her  to  go  as  ufual 
to  Philotas,  but  to  make  her  report  to  him  of  all  that  he 
faid.  Philotas,  ignorant  of  the  fnares  that  were  laid  for 
him,  converfed  with  the  woman  without  the  leaft  referve, 
and  either  in  his  refentment  or  pride,  uttered  many  unbe- 
coming things  againft  Alexander.  That  prince,  though 
he  had  fufficient  proof  againft  Philotas,  kept  the  matter 
private,  and  difcovered  no  tokens  of  averlion  ;  whether  it 
was  that  he  confided  in  Parmenio's  attachment  to  him, 
or  whether  he  was  afraid  of  the  power  and  intereff.  of  th* 
family. 

About  this  time,  a  Macedonian,  named  Limnus,*  a 
native  of  Chalaeftra,  confpired  againft  Alexander's  life, 
and  communicated  his  defign  to  one  Nicomachus,  a  youth 
that  he  was  fond  of;  defiring  him  to  take  a  part  in  the 
enterprife.  Nicomachus,  inflead  of  embracing  the  pro- 
pofal,  informed  his  brother  Balinusf  of  the  plot,  who 
went  immediately  to  Philotas,  and  defired  him  to  intro- 
mit fhould.  undoubtedly,  be  read  Dymnus,  as  O.  Curtius  and 
Diodorus  have  it.  Nothing  is  eafier  than  for  a  tranferiber  to  change 
UieA  into  a     A. 

t  O.  Car. ins  calls,  him  Ctbaliniu. 
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«t'uce  them  to  Alexander  ;  affuring  him  it  was  upon  bufi- 
nefs  of  great  importance.  Whatever  might  be  his  reafon 
(for  it  is  not  known)  Philotas  refufed  them  admittance,  on 
pretence  that  Alexander  had  other  great  engagements  then 
upon  his  hands.  They  applied  again,  and  met  with  a 
denial.  By  this  time  they  entertained  fome  fufpicion  of 
Philotas,  and  addreffed  themfelves  to  Metron,*  who  in- 
troduced them  to  the  king  immediately.  They  informed 
him  firfl"  of  the  confpiracy  of  Limnus,  and  then  hinted  to 
him  their  fufpicions  of  Philotas,  on- account  of  his  reject- 
ing two  feverai  applications. 

Alexander  was  incenfed  at  this  negligence  ;  and  wherr-- 
he  found  that  the  perfon  who  was  fent  to  arreft  Limnus, 
had  killed  himf  becaufe  he  flood  upon  his  defence  and 
refufed  to  be  taken,  it  disturbed  him  ftill  more,  to  think 
he  had  loft  the  means  of  difcovering  his  accomplices.  His 
referitment  againft  Philotas,  gave  opportunity  tothofe  who 
Jjad  long  hated  that  ofncer,  10  avo.v  their  diflike,  and  to 
declare,  how  much  the  king  was  to  blame  in  fuffering 
himfelf  to  be  fo  eaaly  impofed  upon,  as  to  think  that 
Limnus,  an  infignificant  Chal^eftrean,  ciui  ft  engage,  of  his 
own  accord,  in  fuch  a  bold  deugn.  "  No  doubt,"  faid 
they,  "  he  was  the  agent,  or  rather  the  inftrument  of 
*'  fome  fuperior  hand;  and  the  king  fhould  trace  out  the 
"  fource  of  the  confpiracy  among  thole  who  have  the  molt 
'*  interefc  in  having  it  concealed." 

As  he  began  to  liften  to  thefe  difccurfes,  and  to  give 
way  to  his  fufpicions,  it  brought  innumerable  accufaticns 
againft  Philotas,  fome  of  them  very  groundlefs.  lie  was 
apprehendedand  put  to  the  torture,  in  prefence  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  court.  Alexander  had  placed  himfelf 
behind  the  tapeftryto  hear  the  examination  ;  and  when  he- 
found  that  Philotas  bemoaned  himfelf  in  fuch  a  lamentable 
manner,  and  had  recourfe  to  fuch  mean  ifupplicatiqns  to 
Hephaeftion,  he  is  reported  to  have  faid,  "  O  Philotas, 
"  durft  thou,  with  all  this  unmanly  weaknefs,  embark  in 
il  fo  great  and  hazardous  an  enterprize." 

*  In  the  printed  text  it  is  hspov  ;  butone  of  themanufcripts  gives 
us  lAsrguvot,  which  agrees  with  Curtius.  Soros  name  feems  to  b* 
wanting,  and  Metron  wa3  a  confiderable  officer  of  the  king's  houle- 
sold  mailer  of  the  wardrobe. 

-f  Other  authors  fay,  he  killed  himfelf. 
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After  the  execution  of  Philotas,  he  immediately  (cut 
orders  into  Media  that  Parmenio  mould  be  put  to  death  ; 
a  man  who  had  a  (hare  in  molt  of  Philip's  conquefts,  and 
who  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  one,  of  the  old 
counfellors,  who  put  Alexander  upon  his  expedition  into 
Afia.  Of  three  fons  whom  he  took  over  with  them,  he  had 
feen  two  flani  in  battle,  and  with  the  third  he  fell  a  facri- 
fice  himfelf.  Thefe  proceedings  made  Alexander  terrible 
to  his  friends,  particularly  to  Antipater.  That  regent, 
therefore,  fent  privately  to  the  iEtolians,  and  entered  into 
league  with  them.  They  had  fomething  to  fear  from  Al- 
exander, as  well  as  he,  for  they  had  facked  the  city  of  the 
CEniades  ;  and  when  the  king  was  informed  of  it,  hefaid, 
"  The  children  of  the  CEniaBes  need  not  revenge  their 
"  caufe  ;  I  will  punim  the  ^Etolians  myl'elf." 

Soon  after  this,  happened  the  affair  of  Clitus  ;  which, 
however  (imply  related,  is  much  more  mocking  than  the 
execution  of  Philotas.  Yet,  if  we  reflect  on  the  occafion 
and  circumitances  of  the  thing,  we  (hall  conclude  it  was 
a  misfortune,  rather  than  a  deliberate  aft,  and  that  Alex- 
ander's unhappy  pallion  and  intoxication  .only  furnimed 
the  evil  genius  of  Clitus  with  the  means  of  accomplishing 
his  deftruCtion.  It  happened  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  king  had  fome  Grecian  fruit  brought  him  from  on 
board  a  veffel,  and  as  he  greatly  admired  its  frefhnefsrand 
beauty,  he  defi red  Clitus  to  fee  it,  and  partake  of  it.  It 
happened  that  Clitus  was  offering  iacrifice  that  day  ;  but 
he  left  it  to  wait  upon  the  king.  Three  of  the  fheep  on 
which  the  libation  was  already  poured,  followed  him. — 
The  king,  informed  of  that  accident,  confulted  his  footh- 
fayers,  Arillander  and  Cleomantis  the  Spartan,  upon  it  ; 
and  they  allured  him  it  was  a  very  bad  omen.  He,  there- 
fore ordered  the  victims  to  be  immediately  offered  for  the 
health  of  Clitus  ;  the  rather,  becaufe  three  days  before  lie 
had  a  ftrange  and  alarming  dream,  in  which  Clitus  ap- 
peared in  mourning',  fitting  by  the  deati  fons  of  Parmenio. 
However,  before  the  facrince  was  finiihed,  Clitus  went  to 
fup  with  the  king,  who  that  day  had  been  paying  his 
homage  to  Caftor  and  Pollux. 

After  they  were  warmed  with  drinking, fomebody  began 
to  fing  theverfes  of  one  Pranicus,  or,  as  others  will  have  it 
of  Pierio,  written  in  ridicule  of  the  Macedonian  officers 
who  had  lately  been  beaten  by  the  barbarians.     The  older 
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isart  of  the  company  were  greatly  offended  at  it,  and  con- 
demned both  the  pcet  and  the  finger;  but  Alexander, 
and  thofe  about  him  liftened  with  pleafure,  and  bade  him 
goon.  Ciitus,  who  by  this  time  had  drank  too  much, 
and  was  natu rally  rough  and  froward,  could  not  bear  their 
behavior.  He  faid,  "  It  was  not  well  done,  to  make  a 
"  jeit,  and  that  among  barbarians  and  enemies,  of  Mace-. 
*'  donians  that  were  much  better  men  than  the  laughers, 
"  though  they  had  met  with  a  misfortune."  Alexander 
made  anfwer,  "  That  Ciitus  was  pleading  his  own  caufe, 
"  when  he  gave  cowardice  the  foft  name  of  misfortune." 
Then  Ciitus  ftarted  up  and  fa>d,  "  Yet  ir  was  this  coward- 
"  ice  that  faved  you,  fon  of  Jupiter  as  you  are,  when  you 
"  were  turning  your  back  to  the  fword  of  Spithridates. 
"  It  is  by  the  blood  of  the  Macedonians. and  thefe  wounds 
"  that  you  are  grown  fo  great,  that  you- difdain  toac- 
"  knowledge  Philip  for  your  father,  and  will  needs  pafs 
"  yourfelf  for  the  fon  of  Jupiter  Ammon." 

Irritated  at  this  infolence,  Alexander  replied,  "  Itisia- 
"  this  villanous  manner  thou  talked  of  me  in  all  com- 
"  panies,  and  ffirreft  up  the  Macedonians  to  mutiny  i 
u  butdoft  thou  think  to  enjoy  it  long  ?"  "  And  what  do 
"  we  enjoy  now  ?"  faid  Ciitus,  "what  reward  have  we 
"  for  all  our  toils  ?  Do  we  not  envy  thofe  who  did  not  live 
U  to  fee  Macedonians  bleed  under  Median  rods,  or  fue  to 
f*  Perfians  for  accefs  to  their  king  ?"  While  Ciitus  went 
on  in  this  ram  manner,  and  the  king  retorted  upon  him 
with  equal  bitternefs,  the  old  men  interpofed,  andendea- 
vored  to  allay  the  flame.  Mean  time  Alexander  turned 
to  Xenodochus  the  Cardian,  and  Artemius  the  Colopho- 
nian,  and  faid,  "  Do  not  the  Greeks  appear  to  you  among 
"  the  Macedonians  like  demigods  among  fo  many  wild- 
"  beafb  J"  Ciitus,  far  from  giving  up  the  difpute,  called 
upon  Alexander  "Tofpeakout  what  he  had  to  fay,  or  not 
*•'  to  invite  freemen  to.his  table,  who  would  declare  their 
"  fentiments  without  referve,  But  perhaps,"  continued 
he,  "  it  were  better  to  pafs  your  life  with  barbarians  and 
"  Haves,  who  will  worfhip  your  Pe'rfian  girdle  and  white 
"  robe  without  fcruple." 

Alexander,  no  longer  able  to  reftrain  his  anger,  threw 
an  apple  at  his  face,  and  then  looked  about  for  his  fword. 
But  Ariftophanes,*  one  of  his  guards,  had  taken  it  away- 

*"Q.  Curtius  and  Arrian  call  him  Ariuonus.  ' 
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in  time,  and  the  company  gathered  about  him,  and  en-. 
treated  him  to  be  quiet.  Their  remonitrances,  however, 
were  vain,  he  broke  front  them,  and  called  out,  in  the 
Macedonian  language,  for  his  guards,  which  was  the  fig- 
nat  of  a  great  tumult.  At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  the 
trumpeter  to  found,  and  ftruck  him  with  his  fift,  upon 
his  difcovering  an  unwillingnefs  to  obey.  This  man  was 
afterwards  held  in  great  eftsem,  beeaufe  he  prevented  the 
whole  army  from  being  alarmed. 

As  Clitus  would  not  make  the  leaft  fubmiffion,  his 
friends,  with  much  ado,  forced  him  out  of  the  room.  But 
he  foon  returned  by  another  door,  repeating  in  a  bold 
and  difrefpedtful  tone  thofe  verles  from  the  Andromache 
of  Euripides  \, 

Are  thefe  your  cuftoms  ?  Is  it  thus  that  Greece 
Rewards  her  combatants  ?*  Shall  one  man  claim 
The  trophies  won  by  thqufands  ? 

Then  Alexander  fnatched  a  fpear  from  one  of  the  guards, 
and  meeting  Clitus  as  he  was  putting  by  the  curtain,  ran 
him  through  the  body.  He  fell  immediately  to  the  ground, 
and  with  a  difmal  groan  expired. 

Alexander's  rage  fubfided  in  a  moment  ;  he  came  to 
himfelf  ;  and  feeing  ,his  friends  Handing  in  filent  aitoniih- 
ment  by  him,  he  haftily  drew  the  fpear  out  of  the  dead 
body,  and  was  applying  it  to  his  own  throat,  when  his 
guards  feized  his  hands,  and  carried  him  by  force  into  his 
chamber.  He  palled  that  night  and  the  next  day  in  an - 
guifli  inexpreilible  ;  and  when  he  had  wafted  himfelf  with 
tears  and  lamentations,  he  lay  in  fpeechlefs  grief,  uttering 
only  now  and  then  a  groan.  His  friends,  alarmed  at  this 
melancholy  iiience,  forced  themfelves  into  the  room,  and 
attempted  tocoaiole  him.  But  he  would  liften  to  noneof 
them,  except  Ariftander,  who  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
dream,  and  theill  omen  of  the  (heep,  and  affined  him,  that 
the  whole  was  by  the  decree  of  fate.  As  he  feemed  a 
little  comforted,  Calliflhenes  the  philofopher,  Ariftotle's 
near  relation,  and  Anaxarchus  the  Abderite,  were  called 
in.f     Calliilhenes  began  in  a  foft  and  tender  manner,  en- 

*  This  is  the  fpeech  of  Peleus  to  Menelaus. 

+  Callilthenes  was  of  the  city  of  Olynthus,  and  had  been  reeonr- 
■oandeds  to  Alexander  by  Ariitotle,  whole  relatioahe  was.  Hekai. 
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«feavoring  to  relieve  him  without  fearchlng  the  wound. 
But  Anaxarchus,  who  had  a  particular  walk  in  philolbphy, 
and  looked  upon  his  fellow  laborers  in  Icience  with  con- 
tempt, cried  out,  on  entering  the  room,  "Is  this  Alex- 
ander upon  whom  the  whole  world  have  their  eyes  ? 
"  Can  it  be  he  who  lies  extended  on  the  ground,  crying 
<c  like  aflave,  in  fear  of  the  law  and  the  tongues  of  men, 
"  to  whom  he  mould  himf:if  be  a  law  and  the  meafure 
"  of  right  and  wrong  r  What  did  he  cenquer  for,  but  to 
"  rule  and  to  command,  not  fervilely  to  fubmit  to  the 
"  vain  opinions  of  men:  Know  you  not,"  continued  he, 
"  that  Jupiter  is  reprefented  with  Themis  and  Jultice  by 
"  his  fide,  to  fhow,  that  whatever  is  done  by  fupreme 
"  power  is  right  ?"  By  this,  and  other  difcourfes  of  the 
fame  kind,  he  alleviated  the  king's  grief  indeed,  but  made 
him,  withal,  more  haughty  and  unjulfc.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  infinuated  himfelf  into  his  favor  in  fo  extraordinary  a 
manner,  that  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  converfation  of 
Callifthenes,  who  before  was  not  very  agreeable  on  ac- 
count of  his  aufrerity. 

One  day,  a  difpute  had  arifen  at  table  about  the  feafons 
and  the  temperature  of  the  climate.  Callifthenes-  held 
with  thole  who  afferted,  that  the  country  they  were  then 
in,  was  much  colder,  and  the  winters  more  fevere,  than  in 
Greece.  Anaxarchus  maintained  the  contrary  with  great 
obftinacy.  Upon  which  Calihthenes  faid,  il  You  mull 
*'  needs  acknowledge,  my  friend,  that  this  is  much  the 
"  colder  ;  for  there  you  went  in  winter  in  one  cloak,  and 
"  here  you  cannot  fit  at  table  without  three  hou/ing  cov- 
"  erlets,  one  over  another."  This  ftroke  went  to  the 
heart  of  Anaxarchus. 

Callifthenes  was  difagreeable  to  ail  the  other  fophifls 
and  flatterers  at  court  ;  the  more  fo,  becaufehe  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  young  men  on  account  of  his  eloquence, 
and  no  lefs  acceptable  to  the' old  for  his  regular,  grave, 
felf  fatisfied  courfe  of  life.  All  which  confirms  what  was 
laid  to  be  the  caufe  of  his  going  to  Alexander,  namely,  an 

too  much  of  thefpirit  of  liberty,  to  be  rk  for  a  court.  He  did  not 
ihow  it,  however,  in  this  inftance.  Arittotle  forewarned  him,  that 
if  he  went  on  to  treat  the  king  with  the  freedom  which  his  l'pirit 
jrompced,  it  would  oneday  be  fatal  to  him. 

£lxvfA»%o<;  51)  (ladj,  TB/toq,  tecreai  Ei  afufeveig. 
"  Short  date  of  life,  my  Ton  ^  theTe  words  forbode." 
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ambition  to  bring  his  fellow  citizens  back,  and  to  re-~ 
people  the  place  of  his  nativity.*  His  great  reputation 
naturally  expofed  him  to  envy  ;  and  he  gave  fome  room 
for  calumny  himfelf,  by -often  refufing  the  king's  invita- 
tions, and  when  he  did  go  to  his  entertainments,  by  fitting, 
folemn  and  filent ;  which  fhowed  that  he  could  neither 
commend,  nor  was  fatisfied  with  what  palled  ;  infomuch 
that  Alexander  faid  to  him  on?  day, 

1  hate  the  fage 

Who  reaps   no  fruits  of  wifdom  to  himfelf. 

Once  when  he  was  at  the  king's  table  with  a  large" 
company,  and  the  cup  came  to  him,  he  was  defired  to 
pronounce  an  eulogium  upon  the  Macedonians  extempore, 
which  he  did  with  fo  much  eloquence,  that  the  guefts,  be- 
fide  their  plaudits,  role  up  and  covered  him  with  their 
garlands.  Upon  this,  Alexander  faid,  in  the  words  of 
Euripides, 

When  great  the  theme  'tis  eafy  to  excel, 

u  But  fhow  us  now,"  continued  he,  "  the  power  of  your 
*'  rhetoric,  in  fpeaking  againft  the  Macedonians,  that  they 
**  may  fee  their  faults  and  amend." 

Then  the  orator  took  the  other  fide,  and  fpoke  with 
equal  fluency  againft  the  encroachments  and  other  faults; 
of  the  Macedonians,  as  well  as  againft  the  divifions  among, 
the  Greeks,  which  he  fhowed  to  be  the  only  courfe  of  the 
great  incrcafe  of  Philip's  power  ;  concluding  with  thefe 
words, 

Amidft  fedition's  waves 
The  worfl  of  mortals  mOy  emerge  to  honor. 

By  this  he  drew  upon  himfelf  the  implacable  hatred  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  Alexander  faid,  "  He  gave  not,  in  this 
"cafe,  a  fpecimen  of  his  eloquence,  but  of  his  malev- 
"  olence." 

Hermippusaffuresus,  that  Stroibus,  a  perfon  employed 
by  Callifthenes  to  read  to  him,  gave  this  account  of  the 
Blatter  to    Ariftotle.      He  adds,    that    Callifthenes  per- 

*  Olynthus  was  one  of  the  cities  deftroyed  by  Philip  ;    whether  * 
Alexander  permitted  the  philofopher  to  retftablifh  it,  is  uncertain  \ 
but  Cicero  informs  us,  that,  in  his  time,  it  was  aflourifhing  plac«. 
Vide  Or  iii.  in  Vernm. 
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ceiving  the  kings  aver/ion  to  him,  repeated  this  verfe  tw* 
or  three  times  at  parting  : 

Patroclua,  thy  fuperior  is  no  more. 

It  was  not,  therefore  without  reafon,  that  Ariftotle  faid 
of  Callifthenes,  "  His  eloquence,  indeed,  is  great,  but 
*'  he  wants  common  fenfe."  He  not  only  refufed,  with 
all  the  firmnefs  of  a  philofopher,  to  pay  his  refpecl  s  to 
Alexander  by  profrration,  but  flood  forth  fingly,  and  ut- 
tered in  public  many  grievances  which  the  belt  and  oidefr. 
of  the  Macedonians  durit  not  reflecT:  upon  but  in  fecret, 
though  they  were  as  much  difpleafed  at  them  as  he.  By 
preventing  the  proftration,  he  faved  the  Greeks,  indeed, 
from  a  great  dishonor,  and  Alexander  from  a  greater; 
but  he  ruined  himfeif ;  becaufe  his  manner  was  fuch,  that 
he  feemed  rather  defnous  to  compel  tlian  to  perfuade. 

Chares  of  Mitylene  tells  us,  that  Alexander,  at  one  of 
his  entertainments,  after  he  had  drank,  reached  the  cup 
to  one  of  his  friends.  That  friend  had  no  fooner  received 
it  than  he  rofe  up,  and  turning  towards  the  hearth,*  where 
flood  the  domestic  gods,  to  drink,  he  worfhipped,  and  then 
kitted  Alexander.  This  done,  he  took  his  place  again  at 
the  table.  All  the  guelrs  did  the  fame  in  their  order,  ex- 
cept Callifthenes.  When  it  came  to  his  turn,  he  drank, 
and  then  approached  to  give  the  king  a  kifs,  who  being 
engaged  in  fome  difcourfe  with  Hephaeftion,  happened 
not  to  mind  him.  But  Demetrius,  furnamed  Phidon, 
cried  out,  '-*  Receive  not  his  kifs  ;  for  he  alone  has  not 
M  adored  you."  Upon  which,  Alexander  refufed  it,  and 
Callifthenes  faid  aloud,  "  Then  I  return  one  kifs  the 
"  poorer." 

A  coldnefs,  of  courfe,  enfued  ;  but  many  other  things 
contributed  to  his  fail.  In  the  firit  place,  Hephaeftion's 
report  was  believed,  that  Callifthenes  had  promifed  him 
to  adore  the  king,  and  broke  his  word.  In  the  next 
place,  Lyfirnachus  and  Agnon  attacked  him,  and  faid, 
"  The  fophift  went  about  with  as  much  pride  as  if  he. 

*  Dacier  is  of  opinion,  tbrt,  by  this  action,  the  flatterer  wanted  to 
iniinuate,  that  Alexander  o ugh  to  be  reckoned  among  the  do mc-flic 
gods.  But,  as  the  king  fat  in  the .  part  or  the  room  where  the  Pe- 
n-lies wore,  we  rather  thin:;,  it  wa.  a  vile  e^:cu:'e  to  the  man's  own 
conscience  for  this  aft  of  religious  worfhip,  becaufe  their  pofition 
saade  it  dubious,  whether  it  was  intended  for  Alexanderor  for  th<ai. 
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"had  demolished  a  tyranny,  and  the  young  men  followed 
"  him,  as  the  only  freeman  among  fo  many  thoufands." 
Thefe  things,  upon  the  difcovery  of  Hermolaus's  plot 
againft  Alexander,  give  an  air  of  probability  to  what  was 
alleged  againft  Callifthenes.  His  enemies  faid,  Hermo- 
laus  inquired  of  him,  "  By  what  means  he  might  become 
"  the  moft  famous  man  in  the  world  ?"  and  that  he  an- 
fwered,  "  By  killing  the  mod  famous."  They  farther 
aflerted,  that  by  way  of  encouraging  him  to  the  attempt, 
he  bade  him  "  not  be  afraid  of  the  golden  bed,  but  re- 
"  member  he  had  to  do  with  a  man  who  had  fuffered  both 
"  by  ficknefs  and  by  wounds," 

Neither  Hermolaus,  however,  nor  any  of  his  accom- 
plices, made  any  mention  of  Callifthenes  amidft  the  ex- 
tremities of  torture.  Nay,  Alexander  himfelf,  in  the  ac- 
count he  immediately  gave  of  the  plot  to  Cratems,  At- 
talus  and  Alcetas,  writes,  "  That  the  young  men,  v.  hen 
"  put  to  the  torture,  declared  it  was  entirely  their  own-. 
"  enterprize,  and  that  no  man  befides  was  privy  to  it." 
Yet  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Antipater,  he  affirms,  that 
Callifthenes  was  as  guilty  as  the  reft  "  The  Macedoni- 
ans," fays  he,  "have  ftoned  the  young  men  to  death. 
"  As  for  the  fophift,  I  will  punifh  him  myf'elf,  and  thofe 
"  that  lent  him,  too  :  Nor  mall  the  tow»s  that  harbored 
"  the  confpirators  efcape."  In  which  he  plainly  difcovers 
his  averfion  to  Ariftotle,  by  whom  Callifthenes  was  brought 
up,  as  a  relation  ;  for  he  was  the  fon  of  Hero,  Ariftotle's 
niece.  His  death  is  varioufly  related.  Some  fay,  Alex- 
ander ordered  him  to  be  hanged  ;  others,  that  he  fell  lick 
and  died  in  chains.  And  Chares  writes,  that  he  was  kept 
feven  months  in  prifon,  in  order  to  be  tried  in  full  coun- 
cil in  the  prefenceof  Ariftotle  ;  but  that  he  died  of  excel- 
iive  corpulency  and  the  loufy  difeafe,  at  the  time  that 
Alexander  was  wounded  by  the  Malli  Oxydracx  in  India. 
This  happened,  however,  at  a  later  period  than  that  we 
are  upon. 

In  the  mean  time,  Demaratus  the  Corinthian,  though 
far  advanced  in  years,  was  ambitious  of  going  to  fee  Alex- 
ander. Accordingly  he  took  the  voyage,  and  when  he 
beheld  him,  he  faid,  "  The  Greeks  fell  fhort  of  a  great 
"  pleafure,  who  did  not  live  to  fee  Alexander  upon  the 
M  throne  of  Darius."     But  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the 
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^King's  friendfhip.  He  fickened  and  died  foon  after.  The 
'king,  however,  performed  his  obfequies  in  the  morr  mag- 
nificent manner  ;  and  the  army  threw  up  for  him  a  monu- 
ment of  earth  of  great  extent,  and  fourfcore  cubits  high. 
His  afhes  were  carried  to  the  fea  more  in  a  chariot  and 
four,  with  the  richeft  ornaments. 

When  Alexander  was  upon  the  point  of  fettihg  out  for 
India,  he  faw  his  troops  were  fo  laden  with  fpoils  that 
they  were  unfit  to  march.  Therefore,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing that  he  was  to  take  his  departure,  after  the  carriages 
were  afTembled,  he  firft  fet  fire  to  his  own  baggage  and  that 
of  his  friends  ;  and  then  gave  orders  that  the  reft  mould 
be  ferved  in  the  fame  manner.  The  refolution  appeared 
more  difficult  to  take,  than*  it  was  to  execute.  Few  were 
difpleafed  at  it,  and  numbers  received  it  with  acclamations 
of  joy.  They  freely  gave  part  of  their  equipage  to  fuch 
as  were  in  need,  and  burnt  and  deftroyed  whatever  was 
Superfluous.  This  greatly  encouraged  and  fortified  Alex- 
ander in  his  defign.  Befides,  by  this  time  he  was  become 
inflexibly  fevere  in  punifhing  offences.  Menander,  though 
one  of  his  friends,  he  put  to  death,  for  refufing  to  flay  in 
a  fortrefs  he  had  given  him  the  charge  of  ;  and  one  of  the 
barbarians,  named  Ofodates,  he  fhot  dead  with  an  arrow, 
for  the  crime  of  rebellion. 

About  this  time  a  fneep  yeaned  a  lamb  with  the  perfect 
form  and  color  of  a  tiara  upon  its  head,  on  each  fide  of 
which  were  tetticles.  Looking  upon  the  prodigy  with 
horror,  he  employed  the  Chaldaeans,  who  attended  him 
for  fuch  pnrpofes,  to  purify  him  by  their  expiations.  He 
told  his  friends  on  this  occaiion,  "  That  he  was  more 
'*  troubled  on  their  account  than  his  own;  for  he  was 
"  afraid  that  after  his  death  fortune  would  throw  theem- 
"  pire  into  the  hands  of  fome  obfcure  and  weak  man."  A 
better  omen,  however,  foon  diflipated  his  fears.  A  Mace- 
donian named  Proxenus,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  king's 
equipage,  on  opening*  the  ground  by  the  river  Oxus,  in 
order  to  pitch  his  matter's  tent,  difcovered  afpringofa 
grofs  oily  liquor  ;  which,  after  the  furface  was  taken  off, 
came  perfectly  clear,  and  neither  in  tafte  nor  fmell  differed 
from  real  oil,  nor  was   inferior   to  it   in  fmoothnefs  and 

*  Strabo  (lib.  ii.)  afcribes  the  fame  properties  to  the  ground  near 
the  river  Ochus.  Indeed,  the  Ochus,  and  the  Oxus  unite  thtir 
itreams,  and  flow  together  in  the  Cafpian  Sea. 
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brightnefs,  though  there  were  no  olives  in  that  country. 
It  is  faid,  indeed,  that  the  water  of  the  Oxus  is  of  fo  unc- 
tuous a  quality,  that  it  makes  the  (kins  of  tlmfe  wfio  bathe 
in  it  fmooth  and  finning.* 

It  appears,  from  a  letter  of  Alexander's  to  Antipater, 
that  he  was  greatly  delighted  with  this  incident,  and  reck- 
oned it  one  of  the  happiefc  prefages  the  gods  had  afford- 
ed him.  The  foothfayers  faid,  it  betokened,  that  the  ex- 
pedition would  prove  a  glorious  one,  but  at  the  fame  time 
laborious  arid  difficult,  becaufe  heaven  has  given  men  oil 
to  refrefh  them  after  their  labors.  Accordingly  he  met 
with  great  dangers  in  the  battles  that  he  fought*  and  re- 
ceived very  coniiderable  wounds.  But  his  army  fuffered 
moll  by  want  ofnecerTaries  and  by  the  climate.  For  his 
part,  he  was  ambitious  to  mow.  that  courage  can  triumph 
over  fortune,  and  magnanimity  over  force:  Rethought 
nothing  invincible  to  the  brave,  or  impregnable  to  the 
bold.f  Purfuant  to  this  opinion,  when  he  befieged  Sifi- 
methresj  upon  a  rock  extremely  deep  and  apparently  in- 
aceeflible,  and  faw  his  men  greatly  difcouraged  at  the  en- 
terprize,  he  afked  Oxyartes,  "  Whether  Sifimethres  was 
*'  a  man  of  fpirit  ?"  And  being  anfwered,  "That  he  was 
"  timorous  and  dadardly,"  he  faid,  "  You  inform  me  the 
"  reck  may  be  taken,  flnce  there  is  no  ftrength  in  its  de- 
"  fender."  In  fact,  he  fcund  means  to  intimidate  Siii- 
methres,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  fort. 

In  the  fiege  of  another  fort,  fituated  in  a  place  equally 
freep,  among  theyoong  Macedonians  that  were  to  give  the 
aflault,  there  was  one  called  Alexander;  and  theking  took 
occafion  -to  fay  to  him,  "You  mull  behave  gallantly, 
*'  my  friend,  to  do  juftice  to  your  name."      He  was  in- 

*  Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  ftirface  of  thefe  livers  was  a  confift'ehce 
of  fait,  and  that  the  waters  flowed  under  it  as  under  a  cruft  of  ice. 
The  fait  confidence  he  imputes  to  the  defluftioi.s  from  die  neigh- 
boring mountains,  but  he  lays  nothing  of  the  unctuous  quality  of 
thefe  waters  mentioned  by  Plutarch.     Hat.  Hf/i.  lib.  xxxi. 

+  One  of  the  manufcripis,  in  {lead  of  £tM>fytoi$,  has  «'ic.\xot?.— 
Then  the  latter  member  of  the  fenterice  would  be,  nor  J  ecu  re  to  the 
timorous. 

X  This  ftrong  hold  was  fituated  in  Ba&riana.  Strabo  fays,  it  was 
fifteen  furlongs  high,  as  many  in  compais,  and  that  the  top  was  a 
fertile  plain,  capable  of  maintaining  five  hundred.  It  was  in  Bac- 
triaua  that  Alexander  married  Roxana,  the  daughter  .of  Oxyarte*. 
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formed  afterwards  that  the  young  man  fell  as  he  was 
diftinguifning  himielf  in  a  glorious  manner,  and  he  laid 
it  much  to  heart. 

When  he  fat  down  before  Nyfa,*  the  Macedonians 
made  fome  difficulty  of  advancing  to  the  attack,  bri  ac- 
count of  the  depth  of  the  river  that  warned  its  walls,  till 
Alexander  faid,  "What  a  wretch  ami,  that  1  did  not 
"  learn  to  fwim,"  and  was  going  to  ford  it  with  his  fliield 
in  his  hand.  After  the  firft  affault,  while  the  troops  were 
refre  filing  themfelves,  ambafladors  came  with  an  offer  to 
capitulate  ;  and  along  with  them  were  deputies  from  icme 
other  places.  They  were  Airprized  to  ice  him  in  armor 
without  any  pomp  or  ceremony  ;  and  t1  eir  a( 
increafed,  when  he  bade  the  oldeft  of  the  ambaffatjors, 
named  Acuphis,  take  the  fofa  that  was  brought  for  him- 
ielf. Acuphis,  ilruck  with  a  benignity  of  eception 
beyond  his  hopes,  afked  what  the)  mufl  do  to  be  admitted 
into  his  friertflfliip  ?  Alexander  aufwered,  "  It  nm'fl  be  on 
"  condition  that  they  appoint  you  their  governor,  and 
"  fend  me  a  hundred  of  their  beft  men  for  hoftages^" 
Acuphis  fmilfd  at  this,  and  faid,  '- 1  mould  govern  better 
"  if  you  would  take  the  worft,  infeead  of  the  be/1." 

It  is  laid,  the  dominions  of  Taxiles,  in  India, f  were 
as  large  as  Egypt.  They  afforded  excellent  pafiurage  too, 
and  were  the  molt  fertile  in  a'.!  reipects.  As  he  was  a  man 
of  great  prudence,  he  waited  on  Alexander,  and  after  the 
'firfl  compliments,  thus  addreifed  h;rn  :  **  What  occalion 
"  is  there  for  wars  between  you  and  me,  if  you  are  not 
"  come  to  take  from  us  our  water  and  other  necefTaries  of 
*'  life  ;  the  only  things  that  reasonable  men  will  take  up 
<£  arms  for  ?  As  to  gold  and  fiiver  and  ether  pofleffibn's, 
"  if  I  am  richer  than  you,  I  am  willing  to  oblige  you  wirh 
"part;  if  I  am  poorer,  I  have  no  objection  to  ifharing 
"  :n  your  bounty."  Charmed  with  his  fianknefs,  Alex- 
ander took  his  hand,  and  anfwered,  "  Think  you,  then, 
11  with  all  this  civility,  to  efcape  without  a  conflict  ?  You 

are  much  deceived   if  you  do.     I    will   dispute  it  with 

you  to  the  laft  ;  but  it  mall  be  in  favors  and  benefits  y 

*  Arrian  calls  it  Nyffa  ;  \o  indeed  does  die  Vulccb.  MS.  Tfca: 
hiftorian  places  it  near  Mount  Meris,  and  add-,  that  it  was  built  by 
Dionyfius,  or  Bacchus.  Hence  it  had  the  name  of  Dionyiiopolis. 
It  is  now  called  Nerg. 

+  Between  the  Indus  and  the  Hvdafoee, 

Vol.  IV.  S    .  * 
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"for  I  will  not  have  you  exceed  me  in  generofity;" 
Therefore,  af<er  having  received  great  prefents  from  him 
and  made  greater,  he  laid  to  him  one  evening,  "  1  drink 
"  to  you,  Taxiles,  and  as  fure  as  you  pledge  me,  you  (hall 
*■*  have  a  thoufand  talents."  His  friends  were  offended 
at  his  giving  away  fuch  immenfe  fums,  but  it  made  many 
of  the  barbarians  look  upon  him  with  a  kinder  eye. 

The  moil  warlike  of  the  Indians  uied  to  fight  for  pay. 
Upon  this  invafion  they  defended  the  cities  that  hired 
them,  with  great  vigor,  and  Alexander  fufFered  by  them 
not  a  little.  To  one  of  the  cities  he  granted  an  honor- 
able capitulation,  and  yet  feized  the  mercenaries,  as  they 
were  upon  their  march  homewards,  and  put  them  ail  to 
the  fword.  This  is  the  only  blot  in  his  military  condudt  ; 
all  his  other  proceedings  were  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
war,  and  worthy  of  a  king.* 

The  philofopiiers  gave  him  no  lefs  trouble  than  the  mer- 
cenaries, by  endeavoring  to  fix  a  mark  of  infamy  upon 
thofe  princes  that  declared  for  him,  and  by  exciting  the 
free,  nations  to  take  up  arms  ;  for  which  reafon  he  hang- 
ed rmmy  of  them. 

As  to  his  war  with  Porus,  we  have  an  account  of  it  in 
his  own  letters.  According  to  them,  the  river  Hydafpes 
was  between  the  two  armies,  and  Porus  drew  up  his  ele- 
phants on  the  banks  oppofite  the  enemy,  with  their  heads 
toward  the  ftream,  to  guard  it.  Alexander  caufed  a  great 
noife  and  buftle  to  be  made  every  day  in  his  camp,  that 
the  barbarians,  being  accuftomed  to  it,  might  not  be  i'o 
ready  to  take  the  alarm,  f  This  done,  he  took  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  dark  and  ftormy  night,  with  part  of  his  in- 
fantry, and  a  feleet  body  of  cavalry,  to  gain  a  little  ifland 
in  the  river,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Indians.  When  he 
was  there,  he  and  his   troops   were   attacked  with  a  moil 

*  It  was  jull  and. lawful.it  leerr.s,  to  go  about  harraffing  and 
deftroying  thole  nations  that  had  never  offended  him.  and  upon 
which  he  had  no  claim,  except  that  avowed  by  the  northern  barba- 
rians, when  they  entered  Italy,  namely,  that  the  weak  muft  iubmit 
to  the  ftrong  !  Indeed,  thole  barbarians  were  much  honefter  men, 
for  they  had  another,  and  a  better  plea  ;  they  went  to  leek  bread. 

+  The  Latin  and  French  tranflatojs  have  both  miftaken  the  fenfe 
ot  this  palfage. — E$t£owa  TS?  BttpQa^aq  py  ^oCacrSon,  is  certain- 
ly capable  ot  the  i'enle  we  have  given  it,  and  the  context  .requires  it 
fhould  be  !o  underlhood.  See  Arrian  (1.  v.  Ed.  St.  p.  108.  A.  and  B) 
in  iupporfr of  that  conftruclion.  See  alio  Q.  Curtius,  1.  viii.  p. 
20j.  iid.  Am. 
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violent  wind  and  rain,  accompanied  with  dreadful  thun- 
Jeer  and  lightning.  But,  notwithstanding  this  hurricane,  irt 
which  he  few  feveral  of  his  menperifh  by  the  lightning, 
he  advanced  from  the  ifland  td  the  oppofite  bank.  The 
Hydafpes  fuelled  with  the  rairr,  by  its  violence  and  ra- 
pidity made  a  breach  on  that  fide,  which  received  water 
enough  to  form  a  bay,  fa  that  when  he  came  to  land,  he 
found  the  bank  extremely  fiippery,  and  the  ground  broken 
and  unJermined  by  the  current,  On  this  occasion  he  is 
faid  to  have  uttered  that  celebrated  faying,  "Will  you 
{<  believe  my  Athenian  friends,  what  dangers  I  undergo, 
"  to  have  ycu  the  heralds  of  my  fame  r':  The  )a(t  partic- 
ular we  have  from  Oneficrrtus  :  But  Alexander  himfelfi 
only  fays,  they  quitted  their  boats,  and,  armed  as  they 
-were,  waded  up  the  breach  breait  high;  and  that  when 
they  were  landed,  he  advanced  with  the  horie  twenty 
furlongs  before  the  foot,  concluding  that  if  the  enemy 
attacked  him  with  their  cavalry,  he  fhould  be  greatly  their 
fuperior,  and  that  if  they  made  a  movement  with  their 
infantry,  his  would  come  up  time  enough  to  receive  them. 
Nor  dfd  he  judge  amifs.  The  enemy  derached  againit 
him  a  thoufand  horie  and  fixty  armed  chariots,  and  he 
defeated  them  with  eafe,  The  chariots  he  took,  and  killed 
four  hundred  of  the  cavalry  upon  the  fpot.  By  tins,  Forus 
underft ood  that  Alexander  himfeif  had  palled  the  river, 
and  therefore  brought  up  his  whole  army,  except  what 
appeared  necefiary  to  keep  the  reft  of  the  Macedonians 
from  making  good  their  patTage.  Alexander  confidering 
the  force  of  the  elephants,  and  the  enemy's  fuperior  num- 
bers, did  not  choofeto  engage  them  in  front,  bur  attacked 
the  left  wing  himfeif,  while  Ccenns,  according  to  his  or- 
ders, fell  upon  the  right.  Both  wings  being  broken,  retir- 
ed to  the  elephants  in  the  centre,  and  rallied  there.  The 
combat  then  was  of  a  more  mixed  kind  ;  but  maintained 
with  fuch  obftinacy,  that  it  was  not  decided  till  the  eighth 
hour  of  the  day.  This  defcription  of  the  battle  we  havs 
from  the  conqueror  himfeif,  in  one  of  his  epiftles. 

Mod  hiftorians  agree,  that  Porus  was  four  cubits  and  a 
palm  high,  and  that  though  the  elephant  lie  rode  was 
one  of  the  largeft,  his  ffarure  and  bulk  were  fuch,  that  he 
appeared  but  proporrionably  mounted.  This  elephant, 
during  the  whole  battle,  gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  his 
fagacity  and  care  of  the  king's   perfon.     As  long  as  thai 
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prince  was  able  to  fight,  he  defended  him  with  great  cour- 
age, and  repulfed  all  afTailants  ;  and  when  he  perceived 
hi ni  ready  to  fink  under  the  multitude  of  darts  and  the 
wounds  withwhich  he  was  covered,  to  prevent  his  falling 
off,  he  kneeled  down  in  the  fofteft  manner,  and  with  his 
prpbofcis,  gently  drew  every  dart  out  of  his  body. 

\Vhen  Porus  was  taken  prifoner,  Alexander  afked  him, 
Ci  How  lie  defifed  to  be  treated  ?"  He  anfwered,  "  Like 
•faking-.'"  "  And  have  you  nothing  elfe  to  requeil  ?" 
replied  Alexander;  "No,"  faid  he,  li  every  thing  is 
"  comprehended  in  the  word  king."  Alexander  not  only 
restored  him  his  own  dominions  immediately,  which  he 
was  to  govern  as  his  lieutenant,  but  added  very  extenfive 
territories  to  them  ;  for  having  fubdued  a  free  country, 
which  contained  fifteen  nations,  five  thoufand'confiderable 
cities  and  villages  in  proportion,  hebeMowedit  on  Porus.* 
Another  country,  three  times  as  large,  he  gave  to  Philip, 
one  of  his  friends,  who  was  alio  to  acl  there  as  his  lieu- 
tenant. 

In  the  battle  with  Porus,  Bucephalus  received  feveral 
'wounds,  of  which  he  died  feme  time  after.  This  is  the 
account  mo  ft  writers  give  us:  But  Oneficritus  fays,  he 
died  of  age  and  fatigue,  for  he  was  thirty  years  old.  Al- 
exandei  friowed  as  much  regret,  as  if  he  had  loft  a  faith- 
ful friend  and  companion.  He  effeemed  him,  indeed,  as 
inch  j  and  built  a  city  near  the  Hydalpes,  in  the  place, 
where  he  was  buried,  which  he  called  after  him,  Bucenha- 
lia.  He  is  alio  reported  to  have  built  a  city,  and  called 
it  Peritas,  in  memory  of  a  dog  of  that  name,  which  he  had 
brought  up  and  was  very  fond  of.  This  particular,  Sotio 
fays,  he  had  from  Potamo  of  Lefbos. 

The  combat  with  Porus  abated  the  fpirit  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  made  them  refolve  to  proceed  no  farther  in 
India.  It  was  with  difficulty  they  had  defeated  an  eneisiy 
who  brought  only  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand 
horfe  into  the  field  ;  and  therefore  they  oppofed  Alexander 
with  great  firmnefs,  when  he  infilled  that  they  mould  pais 

*  Some  tranferiber  fecms  to  have  given  us  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  one  city  for  the  number  of  cities.  Arrians  account  of  this  : 
"He  took  thirty  feven  cities,  the  lead  of  which  contained  five 
"  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  feveral  of  them  above  ten  thoufand, 
<•'  He  took  alio  a  great  number  of  villages  not  lei's  populous  than 
*'  the  cities,  and  gave  the  government  of  the  country  to  Porus. 
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the  Ganges,*  which,  they  were  informed,  was  thirty  two 
furlongs  in  breadth,  and  in  depth  a  hundred  fathom/  The 
oppofite  fhore  too  was  covered  with  numbers  of  fquadrons, 
battalions,  and  elephants.  For  the  kings  of  the  Ganda- 
rites  and  Praefians  were  faid  to  be  waiting  for  them  there, 
with  eighty  thoufand  horfe,  two  hundred  thoufand  foot, 
e-ight  thoufand  chariots,  and  fix  thoufand  elephants  train- 
ed to  war.  Nor  is  this  number  at  all  magnified  ;  for  An- 
drocottus,  who  reigned  not  long  after,  made  Seleucus  a 
prefent  of  five  hundred  elephants  at  one  time, f  and  with 
an  army  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  men  traverfed  India,  and 
conquered  the  whole. 

Alexander's  grief  and  indignation  at  this  refufal  were 
fuch,  that  at  firft  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  tent,  and  lay 
proftrate  on  the  ground,  declaring.  "  He  did  not  thank 
*•  the  Macedonians  in  the  lead  for  what  they  had  done,  if 
"  they  would  not  pafs  the  Ganges  ;  for  he  confidered  a 
"  retreat  as  no  other  than  an  acknowledgment  that  he 
H  was  overcome."  His  friends  omitted  nothing  that 
might  comfort  him  ;  and  at  laft  their  remonftrances,  to- 
gether with  the  cries  and  tears  of  the  foldiers,  who  were 
fuppliants  at  his  door,  melted  him,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  return.  However,  he  firft  contrived  many  vain 
and  fophiftical  things  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  fame  ; 
among  which  were  arms  much  bigger  than  his  men  could 
ufe,  and  higher  mangers,  and  heavier  bits  than  his  horfes 
required,  left  fcattered  up  and  down.  He  built  alfo 
great  altars,  for  which  the  Praefians  ftili  retain  much  ven- 
eration, and  their  kings  crols  the  Ganges  every  year  to 
offer  facrifices  in  the  Grecian  manner  upon  them.  An- 
drocottus,  who  was  then  very  young,  had  a  fight  of 
Alexander,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  often  faid  after- 
wards, "That  Alexander  was  within  a  little  of  making 
"  himfelf  matter  of  all  the  country  ;  with  fuch  hatred  and 
"  contempt  was  the  reigning  prince  looked  upon,  on  ac- 
■"  count  of  his  profligacy  of  manners,  and  ineannefs  of 
u  birth." 

Alexander  in  his  march  from  thence,  formed  a  ftefigrr 
to  fee  the  Ocean  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  caufed  a  number 

*  The  Gan  jes  is  the  largefl.  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  three  continents, 
the  Indus  the  fecond,  the  Nile  the  third,  and  the  Danube  the  fourth. 

f  Dacier  (ays  five  thouland,  but  does  not  mention  his  authority, 
Perhaps  it  was  only  a  flip  in  the  writing  or  in  the  printing. 
4  S  2 
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of  row  boats  and  rafts  to  be  conftructed,  and,  upon  them, 
fell  down  the  rivers  at  his  leifure.  Nor  was  this  navigation 
unattended  with  hoftilities.  He  made  feveral  defcents  by 
the  way,  and  attacked  the  adjacent  cities,  which  were  all 
forced  to  fubm.it  to  Ins  victorious  arms.  However,  he 
was  very  near  being  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Malli,  who  are 
called  the  moff.  warlike  people  in  India.  He  had  driven 
fome  of  thern  from  the  wall  with  his  miffive  weapons,  and 
was  the  firft  man  that  afcendedit.  But  prefently  after  he 
was  up,  the  fcaling  ladder  broke.  Finding  himfelf  and 
his  fmali  company*  much  galled  by  the  darts  of  the 
barbarians  from  below,  he  poifed  himfelf,  and  leaped 
down  into  the  midft  of  the  enemy.  By  good  fortune  he 
fell  upon  his  feet  ;  and  the  barbarians  were  fo  aftonifhed 
at  the  flafhing  of  his  arms  as  he  came  down,  that  they 
thought  they  beheld  lightning,  or  fome  fupernatural 
fplendor  ifTuing  from  his  body.  At  firfr,  therefore,  they 
drew  back  and  difperfed.  But  when  they  had  recollected 
themfelves,  and  faw  him  attended  only  by  two  of  his 
guards,  they  attacked  him  hand  to  hand,  and  wounded 
him  through  his  armor  with  their  fwords  and  fpears, 
notwithstanding  the  valor  xvith  which  he  fought.  One 
of  them  Handing  farther  off,  drew  an  arrow  with  fuch 
ilrenpth,  that  it  made  its  way  through  his  cuirafs,  and 
entered  the  ribs  under  the  breaft.  Its  force  was  fo  great, 
that  he  gave  back  and  was  brought  upon  his  knees,  and 
the  barbarian  ran  up  with  his  drawn  fimitar  to  defpatch 
him.  Peuceffas  and  Limnaeusf  placed  themfelves  before 
him,  but  the  one  was  wounded  and  the  other  killed.  Peu- 
cefras,  who  furvived,  was  ftill  making  fome  refinance,* 
when  Alexander  recovered  himfelf  and  laid  the  barbarian 
at  his  feet.  The  king,  however,  received  new  wounds,, 
and  at  lafl  had  fuch  a  blow  from  a  bludgeon  upon  his  neck, 
that  he  was  forced  to  fupport  himfelf  by  the  wall,  and 
there  flood  with  his  face  to  the  enemy.  The  Macedo- 
nians, who  by  this  time  had  got  in,  gathered  about  him, 
and  carried  him  off  to  his  tent. 

His  fenfes  were  gone,  and  it  was  the  current  report  in 
the  army  that  lie  was  dead.     When   they  had  with  great 

difficulty  i'awed  off  the  fhait,  whjetf*  was  of  wood,  and  with 

*. 

*  The  word  oytfifo?  implies,  that  He  was  not  quite  alone  ;  and,  k 
appears  immediately  after  that  he  was  not. 
t  O.  Curiius  calls  him  Tiuceus, 
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^qual  trouble  had  taken  off  the  cuirafs,  they  proceeded  to 
extract  the  head,  which  was  three  fingers  broad,  and  four 
long,  and  fttick  faft  in  the  bone.  He  fainted  under  the 
operation  and  was  very  near  expiring  ;  but  when  the  head 
was  got  out,  he  came  to  himfelf.  Yet,  after  the  danger 
was  over,  he  continued  weak,  and  a  long  time  confined 
himfelf  to  a  regular  diet,  attending  fclely  to  the  cure  of 
his  wound.  The  Macedonians  could  not  bear  to  befo  long 
deprived  of  the  fight  of  their  king  ;  they  affembled  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  about  his  tent.  When  he  perceived 
this,  he  put  on  his  robe,  and  made  his  appearance  ;  but  as 
loon  as  he  had  facrificed  to  the  gods,  he  retired  again.  As 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  his  deftination,*  though 
carried  in  a  litter  by  the  water  fide,  he  fubdued  a  large- 
track  of  land,  and  many  relpeftable  cities. 

Inthecourfe  of  this  expedition,  he  took  ten  of  the 
Gymnofophlfis^  who  had  been  principally  concerned  in 
in/tigating  Sabbas  to  revolt,  and  had  brought  numberlefs 
other  troubles  upon  the  Macedonians.  As  thefe  ten  were 
reckoned  the  mofr  acute  and  concife  in  their  anfwers,  he 
put  the  mofl  difficult  queftions  to  them  that  could  be 
thought  of,  and  at  the  fame  time  declared,  he  would  put 
the  iirfl  perfon  that  anfwered  wrong  to  death,  and  after 
him  ail  the  reft.  The  oldeft  man  among  them  was  to  be 
judge. 

He  demanded  of  the  firft,  "  Which  were  mod  numerous 
"  the  living  or  the  dead  ?"  He  anfwered,  "  the  living  ; 
"  for  the  dead  no  longer  exihV'J 

The  fecond  was  afoed,  "  Whether  the  earth  or  the  fea 
"  produced  the  largeft  animals  r"  He  anfwered,  "  The 
"  earth  ;   for  the  fea  is  part  it." 

The  third,  "  Which  was  the  crafneft  of  all  animals  ?" 
(i  That,"  faid  he,  "with  which  man  is  notyet  acquainted.  ||»> 

+  Thefe  philosophers,  fo  called  from  their  going  naked  were 
divided  into"  two  fcfts,  the  Brach'mani  and  the  Germani.  The 
Brachmani  were  moft  efteemed,  becaufe  there  was  a  confiitency  in 
their  principles.  Apuleius  tells-us,  that  not  only  the  fcholars,  but 
the  younger  pupils  were  ailembled  about  dinner  time,  and  exam- 
ined what  good  they  hid  done  that  day  ;  and  fuch  as  could  point 
out  fome  aft  of  humanity,  or  ufeful  purfuitthat  they  had  been  en- 
gaged in,  were  not  allowed  any  dinner. 

X  They  did  not  hold  the  mortality,  but  the  tranfmigration  of  the 
foul. 

|j  This  we  fuppofeto  mean  man  himfelf.  as  not  being  acquaiated 
with  himfelf..  ^ 
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The  fourth,  "  What  was  his  reafon  for  perfuading 
"  Sabbas  to  revolt"?'1  "  Becaufe,"  faid  he,  "  I  wifhed 
"  him  either  to  live  with  honor,  or  to  die  as  a  coward  de- 
"  ferves."* 

The  fifth  had  this  queftion  put  to  him,  "  which  do 
"  you  think  oldeft,  the  day  or  the  night  ?"  He  anfwered, 
"  The  day,  by  one-day."  As  the  king  appeared  furprized 
at  this  folution,  the  philofopher  told  him,  "Abftrufe 
"  queftions  muft  have  abftrufe  anfwers." 

Then  addretfing  himfelf  to  the  frxth,  he  demanded, 
"  What  are  the  beft  means  for  a  man  to  make  himfelf 
"  loved  ?"  He  anfwered,  "  If  pofTeffed  of  great  power, 
"  do  not  make  yourfelf  feared.'* 

The  feventh  was  afked,  "  How  a  man  might  become 
"  a  god  ?"  He  anfwered,  "  By  doing  what  is  impoiuble 
"  for  man  to  do." 

The  eighth,  "Which  is  ftrongeft  life  or  death  ?" 
'*  Life,"  faid  he  ;  "becaufe  it  bears  fo  many  evils." 

The  laft  queftion  that  he  put,  was,  "How  long  is  it  good 
for  a  man  to  live  ?"  "  As  long,"  faid  the  philofopher, 
"  as  he  does  not  prefer  death  to  life." 

Then  turning  to  the  judge,  he  ordered  him  to  give  fen- 
tence.  The  old  man  faid,  "In  my  opinion  they  have 
"  all  anfwered  one  worfe  than  other."  "  If  this  is  thy 
"judgment,"  faid  Alexander,  "thou  malt  die  firft." 
"No,"  replied  the  philofopher,  "  not  except  you  choofe 
"  to  break  your  word  ;  for  you  declared  the  man  that 
"  anfwered  worft  fhould  firfr  fuffer." 

The  king  loaded  them  with  prefents,  and  difmiffed  them. 
After  which  he  lent  Oneficritus,  a  difciple  of  Diogenes, 
to  the  other  Indian  fages  who  were  of  moft  reputation  and 
Jived  a  retired  life,  to  defire  them  to  come  to  him. 
Oneficritus  tells  us,  Calanus  treated  him  with  great .  indo- 
lence and  harfhnefs,  bidding  him  to  ftrip  himfelf  naked, 
if  he  defired  to  hear  any  of  his  do&rine  :  "  You  fhould  not 

*  One  of  the  manufcripts  gives  us  xotkus  here  inftead  of  xax^. 
Then  the  ftnfe  will  be,  "  Becaufe  I  wifhed  him  either  to  live  or  die 
"  with  honor."  Which  we  cannot  but  prefer  ;  for  he  who  has  re- 
gard enough  for  a  man  to  wifh  hina  to  live  with  honor,  cannot  be 
lo  envious  as  to  wifli  him  to  die  with  difhonor.  At  the  fame  time 
we  agree  with  Mofes  Du  Soul,  that  fome  archnefs  is  intended  in 
moft  of  the  anfwers;  but  what  archnefs  is  there  in  this,  as  it  is  com- 
monly tranflated,  Becaufe  1  wijied  him  either  to  live  honorably  >  or  t* 
«&t  miferab-ly. 
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"  hear  me  on  any  other  condition,"  laid  he,"  though  you 
"  came  from  Jupiter  himfeif."  Dandamis  behaved  with 
mere  civility  ;  and  when  Oneficritushad  given  him  an  ac- 
count of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Diogenes,  he  faid, 
"  They  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  men  of  genius, 
"  but  to  have  lived  with  too  paffive  a  regard  to  the  laws." 

Others  fay,  Dandamis  entered  into  no  d'tfcourfe  with 
the  mefTenger,  but  only  afked,  "Why  Alexander  "had 
"  taken  fo  long  a  journey  ?"  As  to  Calanus,  it  is  certain 
•Taxiles  prevailed  with  him  to  go  to  Alexander.  His  true 
name  was  Sphines  ;  but  becaule  he  addre fifed  them  with 
the  word  Cale,  which  is  the  Indian  form  of  falutation,  the 
Greeks  called  him  Calanus.  This  philofopher,  we  are 
told,  prefented  Alexander  with  a  good  image  of  his  em- 
pire. He  laid  a  dry  and  fhrivelled  hide  before  him,  and 
firft  trod  upon  the  edges  of  it.  This  he  did  all  round  ; 
-and  as  he  trod  on  one  fide,  it  ftarted  up  on  the  other.  At 
laft,  he  fixed  his  feet  on  the  middle,  and  then  it  lay  flill. 
By  this  emblem  he  fhowed  him,  that  he  mould  fix  his  re- 
fidence,  and  plant  his  principal  force  in  the  heart  of  his 
empire,  and  not  wander  to  the  extremities. 

Alexander,  fpentfeven  months  in  falling  down  the  rivers 
to  the  Ocean.  When  he  arrived  there  he  embarked,  and 
failed  to  an  ifland  which  he  called  Scillbufris,*  but  others 
call  it  Pfiitoucis.  There  he  landed,  and  facrificed  to  th« 
gods.  He  likewife  confidered  the  nature  of  the  fea  and 
of  the  coaft,  as  far  as  it  was  acceflable.  And  after  having 
befought  heaven,  "  That  no  man  might  ever  reach  beyond 
"  the  bounds  of  his  expedition,"  he  prepared  to  fet  out  on 
his  way  back.  He  appointed  Nearchus  admiral,  and 
Oneucritus  ch:ef  pilot,  and  ordered  his  fleet  to  fail  round, 
keeping  India  on  the  right.  With  the  reft  of  his  forces 
he  returned  by  land,  through  the  country  of  the  Orites  ; 
in  which  he  was  reduced  to  fuch  extremities,  and  loft  fuch 
numbers  of  men,  that  he  did  not  bring  back  from  India 
above  a  fourth  part  of  the  army  he  entered  it  with,  which 
was  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thonfand  foot,  and 
fifteen  thoufand  horfe.  Violent  difiempers,  ill  diet,  and 
excefiive  heats,  ceftroyed  multitudes  ;  but  famine  made 
ftill  greater  ravages.  For  it  was  a  barren  and  uncultivated 
country  ;  the  natives  lived  miferabiy,   having  nothing  to 

*  Arrian  calls  it  Cilutta.  Here  they  firft  obferved  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  fea,  which  furprifed  them  not  a  lutle. 
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fubfift-on  but  a  few  bad  fheep,  which  ufed  to   feed  on  thff' 
fifh  thrown  up  by  the  fea  ;  confequently  they  were  poor, 
and  their  flefh  of  a  bad  flavor. 

With  much  difficulty,  he  traverfed  this  country  in  fixty; 
days,  and  then  arrived  in  Gedrofia.  There  he  found  pro- 
visions in  abundance  ;  for  befides  that  the  land  is  fertile  in 
itfrlf,  the  neighboring  princes  and  grandees  fupplied  him. 
After  he  had  given  his  army  fome  time  to  refrefh  them- 
felves,  he  marched  in  Carminia  for  feven  days  in  a  kind  of 
Bacchanalian  proceffion.  His  chariot  which  was  very 
magnificent,  was  drawn  by  eight  horfes.  Upon  it  was 
placed  a  lofty  platform,  where  he  and  his  principal  friends 
revelled  day  and  night.  This  carriage  was  followed  by 
many  others,  fome  covered  with  rich  tapefhy  and  purple 
hangings,. and  others  fhaded  with  branches  of  trees,  frefh 
gathered,  and  flourishing.  In  thefe  were  the  reft  of  the 
icing's  friends  and  generals,  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
exhilerated  with  wine. 

In  this  whole  company  there  was  not  to  be  feen  a 
buckler,  a  helmet,  or  (pear  ;  but,  inftead  of  them,  cups, 
flagons  and  goblets.  Thefe  the  foldiers  dipped  in  huge, 
"velfels  of  wine,  and  drank  to  each  other,  iome  as  they 
marched  along,  and  others  feated  at  tables,  which  were 
placed  at  proper  di fiances  on  the  way.  The  whole  coun- 
try refounded  with  flutes,  clarionets,  and  fongs,  and  with, 
the  dances  and  riotous  frolics  of  the  women.  This  dis- 
orderly and  dififolute  march  was  clofed  with  a  very  im- 
modeft  figure,*  and  with  all  the  licentious  ribaldry  of  the 
Bacchanals,  a&  if  Bacchus  himfelf  had  been  prefent  to 
carry  on  the  debauch. 

When  Alexander  arrived  at  the  royal  palace  of  Ged- 
rofia^ he  gave  his  army  time  to  refrefh  themfelves  again 
and  entertained  them  with  feafts  and  public  fpettacles. 
At  one  of  thefe,  in  which  the  chorufes  difputed  the  prize 
of  dancing,  he  appeared  inflamed  with  wine.  His  favor- 
ite Bagoas  happening  to  win  it,  crofTed  the  theatre  in  his 
habit  of  ceremony,  and  feated  himfelf  by  the  king.     The 

*  M.  le  Fevre  (in  his  notes  upon  Anacreon)  feems  to  have  reftor- 
ed  the  genuine  reading  of  this  paflage,  by  propofing  to  read,  inftead 
of  Tflt.i?  (piuKait;,  o  C>&?^$,  or  $«a?^>s, 

+  Gedrofia  is  certainly  corrupt.     Probably  we  fhould  read  Car- 
>nenia.      Boterftttcv  fignifies  a  capital   city,   as  well  as  a  royal  pal« - 
ace,  becanfe  princes  generally  refide  in  their  capitals. 
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Macedonians  exprelTed  their  fatisfaction  with  loud  plau- 
dits, and  called  out  to  the  king  to  kiis  him,  with  which 
at  lafl  he  complied. 

Nearchus  joined  him  again  here,  and  he  was  fo  much 
delighted  vvith  the  account  of  his  voyage,  that  he  formed 
a  defign  to  fail  in  perfon  from  the  Euphrates  with  a  great 
fleet,  circle  the  coaft  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  and  enter  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Forthis  pur- 
pofe,  he  conftructed,  at  Thapfacus,  a  number  of  veffeis  of 
all  forts,  and  collected  mariners  and  pilots.  But  the 
report  of  the  difficulties  he  had  met  with  in  his  Indian  ex- 
pedition, particularly  in  his  attack  of  the  Malli,  his  great 
lofs  of  men  in  the  country  of  the  Orites,  and  the  fuppofi- 
tion  he  would  never  return  alive  from  the  voyage  he  now 
meditated,  excited  his  new  fubjects  to  revolt,  and  put  his 
generals  and  governors  of  provinces  upon  difplaying  their 
injuftice,  infolence  and  avarice.  In  fhort,  the  whole  em- 
pire was  in  commotion,  and  ripe  for  rebellion.  Olympias 
and  Cleopatra,  leaguing  againtt  Antipater,  had  feized  his 
hereditary  dominions,  and  divided  them  between  them. 
Olympias  took  Epirus,  and  Cleopatra  Macedonia.  The 
tidings  of  which  being  brought  to  Alexander,  he  /aid, 
"  His  mother  had  confidered  right  ;  for  the  Macedonians 
"  would  never  bear  to  be  governed  by  a  woman." 

In  confequence  of  this  unfettled  ftate  of  things,  he  fent 
Nearchus  again  to  fea,  having  determined  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  maritime  provinces.  Mean  time  he  marched  in 
perfon  to  chaftife  his  lieutenants  for  their  mifdemeanors. 
Oxyartes,  one  of  the.fons  of  Abulites,  he  killed  with  his 
own  hand,  by  a  ftroke  of  his  javelin.  Abulites  had  laid 
in  no  provifions  for  him-5  he  had  only  collected  three  thou- 
fand  talents  in  money.  Upon  his  prefenting  this,  Alex- 
ander bade/him  offer  it  to  his  horfes  ;  and  as  they  did 
not  touch  it,  he  faid,  "  Of  what  ufe  will  this  provifion 
"now  be  to  me;  and  immediately  ordered  Abulites  t© 
be  taken  into  cuftody. 

The  firft  thing  he  did  after  he  entered  Perfia,  was  to 
give  this  money  to  the  matrons,  according  to  the  ancient 
cuftom  of  the  kings,  who  upon  their  return  from  any  ex- 
eurfion  to  their  Perfian  dominions,  ufed  to  give  every  wo- 
man a  piece  of  gold.  Forthis  reafon,  feveral  of  them, 
we  are  told,  made  it  a  rule  to  return  but  feldom  ;  but 
-©chus  never  did  :  He  baniflied  himfelf  to  fave  his  money* 
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Having  found  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  broke  open,  he-put  the 
author  of  that  facrilege  to  death,  though  a  native  of  Pella, 
and  a  perfon  of  fome  diftinclion.  His  name  was  Poiyma- 
chus.  After  he  had  read  the  epitaph  which  was  in  the 
Perfian  language,  he  ordered  it  to  be  infcribed  alfo  in 
Greek.  It  was  as  follows  :  O  man  !  whosoever  thou 

ART,  AND  WHENCESOEVERTHOU  COMEST  (FOR  COME 
I  KNOW  THOU  WILT)  I  AM  CYRUS,  THE  FOUNDER  OF 
THE  PERSIAN    EMPIRE.      ENVY    ME    NOT     THE     LITTLE 

earth  that  covers  my  body.  Alexander  was  much 
affected  at  thefe  words,  which  placed  before  him  info 
nrong  a  light,  the  uncertainty  and  viciffitude  of  things. 

It  was  here  that  Calanus,  after  having  been  difordered  a 
little  with  the  cholic,  defired  to  have  his  funeral  pile 
erected.  He  approached  it  on  horfeback,  offered  up  his 
prayers  to  heaven,  poured  the  libations  upon  himfelf,  cut 
off  part  of  his  hair,*  and  threw  it  on  the  fire  ;  and,  before 
he  afcended  the  pile,  took  leave  of  the  Macedonians,  de- 
firing  them  to  fpend  the  day  in  jolity  and  drinking  with 
the  king;  "  Fori  (hall  fee  him,"  faid  he,  "  in  a  little  time 
"  at  Babylon."  So  faying,  he  flretched  himfelf  upon  the 
pile,  and  covered  himfelf  up.  Nor  did  he  moveat  the  ap- 
proach of  the  flames,  but  remained  in  the  fame  pofturetill 
he  had  finiihed  his  facrifice,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  fages  of  his  country.  Many  years  after,  another  Indian 
did  the  fame  before  Auguflus  Caefar  at  Athens,  whofe 
tomb  is  fhown  to  this  day,  and  called  the  Indian's  tomb. 

Alexander,  as  foon  as  he  retired  from  the  funeral  pile, 
invited  his  friends  and  officers  to  flipper,  and,  to  give  life, 
to  the  caroufal,  promifed  that  the  man  who  drank  moft 
ihculd  be  crowned  for  his  victory.  Promachus  drank  four 
meafuies  of  \vine,f  and  carried  off  the  crown,  which  was 
worth  a  talent,  but  furvived  it  only  three  days.  The  veil 
of  the  guefts,  as  Chares  tells  us,  drank  to  inch  a  degree, 
that  forty  one  of  them  loft  their  lives,  the  weather- coming 
upon  them  extremely  cold  during  their  intoxication. 

When  he  an  ived  at  Sufa,  he  married  his  friends  to  Per- 
fian ladies.  He  fet  them  the  example,  by  taking  Statira, 
the  daughter  of  Darius,  to  wife,  and  then  distributed 
among  his  principal  officers  the  virgins  of  higheft  quality. 

*As  fome  of  the  hair  tiled  to  be  cut  from  the  forehead  of  viftims. 
t  About  fourteen  quarters.     The  chus  was  fix  pints  nine  tenths. 
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As  for  thofe  Macedonians  who  had  already  married  in 
Perfia,  he  made  a  general  entertainment,  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  nuptials.  It  is  faid,  that  no  lefs  than  nine 
thoufand  guefts  &t  down,  and  yet  he  prefented  each  with 
a  golden  cup  for  performing  the  libation.  Everything 
elfe  was  conducted  with  the  utmoft  magnificence  ;  he  even 
paid  off  all  their  debts  ;  infomuch  that  the  whole  expenfe 
amounted  to  nine  thoufand,  eight  hundred  and  feventy  tal- 
ents. 

An  officer,  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  Antigenes,  put 
himfelf  upon  this  lift  of  debtors,  and  produced  a  perfon 
who  declared  he  was  fo  much  in  his  books.  Alexander 
paid  the  money ;  but  afterwards  difcovering  the  fraud,  in 
his  anger  forbade  him  the  court,  and  took  away  his  com- 
miflion.  There  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  him  as  a 
foldier.  He  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  his  youth  under 
Philip,  at  the  fiege  of  Perinthus,  where  he  was  wounded 
in  the  eye  with  a  dart  fhot  from  one  of  the  engines  ;  and 
yet  he  would  neither  fuffer  it  to  be  laken  out,  nor  quit  the 
field,  till  he  had  repulfed  the  enemy,  and  forced  them  to 
retire  into  the  town.  The  poor  wretch  could  not  bear  the 
difgrace  he  had  now  brought  upon  himfelf;  his  grief  and 
defpair  were  fo  great,  that  it  was  apprehended  he  would 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  To  prevent  fuch  a  cataftrophe, 
the  king  forgave  him,  and  ordered  him  to  keep  the  money. 

The  thirty  thoufand  boys,  whom  he  left  under  proper 
mafters,  were  now  grown  fo  much,  and  made  fo  handfome 
an  appearance  ;  and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  had 
gained  fuch  an  activity  and  addrefsin  their  exercifes,  that 
he  was  greatly  delighted  with  them.  But  it  was  matter 
of  uneafinefs  to  the  Macedonians  ;  they  were  apprehensive 
that  the  king  would  have  lefs  regard  for  them.  Therefore^ 
when  he  gave  the  invalids  .their  rout  to  the  fea,  in  order  to 
their  return,  the  whole  army  considered  it  as  an  injuri- 
ous and  oppreffive  meafure  i  **  He  has  availed  himfelf,"* 
faid  they,  "  beyond  all  reafon,  of  their  fervfres,  and  now 
"  he  fends  them  back  with  difgrace,  and  turns  them  upon 
-"  the  hands  of  their  country  and  their  parents,  in  a  very 
ci  different  condition  from  that  in  which  he  received  them. 
"  Why  does  he  not  difmifs  us  all  ?  Why  does  lie  not 
"  reckon  all  the  Macedonians  incapable  of  fervice,  now 
*•'  he  has  got  this  body  of  young  dancers  ?  Let  him  g® 
<l  with  them  and  conquer  the  world." 

Vol.  IV.  T 
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Alexander,  incenfed  at  this  mutinous  behavior,  loaded 
them  with  reproaches  ;  and  ordering  them  off,  took  Per- 
fians  for  his  guards,  and  filled  up  other  offices  with  hem. 
When  they  faw  their  king  with  thefe  new  attendants,  and 
themfelves  rejected  and  fpurned  with  difhonor,  they  were 
greatly  humbled.  They  lamented  their  fate  to  each  other, 
and  were  almoft  frantic  with  jealoufy  and  anger.  At 
laft,  coming  to  themfelves,  they  repaired  to  the  king'stent 
without  arms,  in  one  thin  garment  only  ;  and  with  tears 
and  lamentations  delivered  themfelves  up  to  his  ven- 
geance ;  defiring  he  would  treat  them  as  ungrateful  men 
defe  rved. 

He  was  foftened  with  their  complaints,  but  would 
not  appear  to  hearken  to  them.  They  flood  two  days 
and  nights,  bemoaning  themfelvesin  this  manner,and  call- 
ing for  their  dear  matter.  The  third  day  he  came  out  to 
them";  and  when  he  faw  their  forlorn  condition,  he  wept 
along  time.  After  a  gentle  rebuke  for  their  mifbehavior, 
lie  condefcended  to  converfe  with  them  in  a  freer  manner  ; 
and  fuch  as  were  unfit  for  fervice  he  fent  over  with  mag- 
nificent prefents.  At  the  fame  time  he  fignified  his  plea- 
fare  to  Antipater,  that  at  all  public  diverfions  they  fhould 
have  the  mod  honorable  feats  in  the  theatres,  and  wear 
chaplets  of  flowers  there  ;  and  that  the  children  of  thofe 
who  had  loft  their  lives  in  his  fervice,  fhould  have  their 
fathers'  pay  continued  to  them. 

When  he  came  to  Ecbatana  in  Media  and  had  defpatch- 
ed  the  moft  urgent  affairs,  he  employed  himfelf  again  in 
the  celebration  of  games  and  other  public  folemnities  ;  for 
which  purpofe  three  thoufand  artificers  lately  arrived  from 
Greece,  were  very  ferviceable  to  him.  But  unfortunately, 
Hephasftion  fell  fick  of  a  fever  in  the  midft  of  this  feftiv- 
ity.  As  a  young  man  and  a  foldier,  he  could  not  bear 
to  be  kept  to  ftrict  diet  ;  and  taking  the  opportunity  to 
dine  when  his  phyfieian  Glaucus  was  gone  to  the  theatre, 
he  ate  a  roafted  fowl,  and  drank  a  flagon  .of  wine  made  as 
cold  as  pofiible  ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  grew  worfe, 
and  died  a  few  days  after. 

Alexander's  grief  on  this  occaficn  exceeded  all  bounds. 
He  immediately  ordered  thehorfes  and  mules  to  be  fhorn, 
that  they  might  have  their  fliare  in  the  mourning,  and  with 
the  fame  view  pulled  down  the  battlements  of  the  neigh- 
boring cities.     The  poor  phyfieian  he  crucified.    He  for- 
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bade  the  flute  and  all  other  mufic  in  his  camp  for  a  long, 
time.  This  continued  till  he  received  an  oracle  from  Ju- 
piter Ammon,  which  enjoined  him  to  revere  Hephasition, 
and  facrifice  to  him  as  a  demigod.  After  this  he  fought 
to  relieve  his  forrow  by  hunting,  or  rather  by  war  ;  for 
his  game  were  men.  In  this  expedition  he  conquered  the 
Cuffaeans,  and  put  all  that  were  come  to  years  of  puberty 
to  the  fword.  This  he  called  a  facrifice  to  the  manes  of 
Hephaeftion  ! 

He  defigned  to  lay  out  ten  thoufand  talents  upon  his- 
tomb  and  the  monumental  ornaments,  and  that  the  work- 
manfhip,  as  well  as  defign,  fhould  exceed  the  expenfe, 
great  as  it  was.  He  therefore  defired  to  have  Staiicrates 
for  his  architect,  whofe  genius  promifed  a  happ  y  boldnefs 
and  grandeur  in  every  thing  that  he  planned.  This  was 
the  man  who  had  told  him,  fome  time  before,  that  Mount 
Athos  in  Thrace  was  raeft  capable  of  being  cut  into  a 
human  figure  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  but  his  orders,he  would 
convert  it  into  a  Mature  for  him,  the  moft  lading  and  con- 
spicuous in  the; world  :  A  ftature, -which  fhould  have  a  ci- 
ty with  ten  thoufan&inhabitants  in  its  left  hand,  and  a  ri- 
ver that  flowed  to  the  feawith  a  ftrong  current  in  its  right* 
He  did  not  however  embrace  that  propofal,  though  at 
that  time  he  bufied  himfelfwith  his  architects  in  contriv- 
ing and  laying  out  even  more  abfurd  and  expenfive  de- 
%as.k 

As  he  was  advancing  towards  Babylon,  Nearchus,  who 
was  returned  from  his  expedition  on  the  ccean,  and  come 
up  the  Euphrates,  declared  he  had  been  applied  to  by 
fome  Chaldaeans,  who  were  ftrongly  of  opinion  that  Alex- 
ander fhould.  not  enter  Babylon.  But  he  flighted  the  warn- 
ing and  continued  his  march.  Upon  his  approach  to  the 
walls  he  faw  a  great  number  of  crows  fighting,  fome  of 
which  fell  down  dead  at  his  feet.  Soon  after  this,  being  in 
formed  that  Apollodorus,  governor  of  Babylon,  had  fa- 
crificed,  in  order  to  confult  the  gods  concerning  him,  he 
fent  for  Pythagoras  the  diviner  ;  and,  as  he  did  not  deny 
the  fact,  afked  him  how  the  entrails  of  the  victim  appear- 
ed. Pythagoras  anfwered,  the  liver  was  without  a  head. 
"  A  terrible  prefage  indeed  !"faid  Alexander.  He  let  Py- 
thagoras go  with  impunity  :  But  by  this  time  he  was  forry 
he  had  not  lirtened  to  Nearchus.  He  lived  mofUy  in  his 
pavilion  without  the  walls,  and  diverted  himfelf  withfail*. 
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tng  up  and  down  the  Euphrates.  For  there  had  happened 
ieveral  other  ill  omens  that  much  difturbed  him.  One  of 
the  largeft  and  handibmeft  lions  that  were  kept  in  Babylon, 
was  attacked  and  kicked  to  death  by  an  afs.  One  day 
he  dripped  for  therefrefhment  of  oil,  and  to  play  at  ball : 
After  the  diverfion  was  over,  the  young  men  who  played 
with  him,  going  to  fetch  his  clothes,  beheld  a  man  fitting 
in  profound  filence  on  his  throne,  drefTedin  the  royal  robes 
with  the  diadem  upon  his  head.  They  demanded  who  he 
was,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  would  anfwer.  At 
laft,  coming  to  himfelf,  he  faid,  "  My  name  is  DionyHns, 
**  and  I  am  a  native  of  Meffene.  Upon  a  criminal  pro- 
"cefs  againft  me,  I  left  the  place;,  and  embarked  fof 
•'  Babylon.  There  I  have  been  kept  a  long  time  in  chains. 
"  But  this  day  the  god  Serapis  appeared  to  me,  and  broke 
*{  my  chains  ;  after  which  he  conducted  me  hither,  and 
*'•  ordered  me  to  put  on  this  robe  and  diadem,  and  fit  here 
*'  in  filence." 

After  the  man  had  thus  explained  hirnfelf,  Alexander, 
by  the  advice  of  his  foothfayers,  put  him  to  death.  But 
the  anguifh  of  his  mind  increafed  ;  on  one  hand,  he  almoft 
defpaired  of  the  fuccors  of  heaven,  and  on  the  other 
diftrufted  his  friends.  He  was  moft  afraid  of  Antipater 
and  his  fons  j  one  of  which,  named  Iolaus,*  was  his  cup 
bearer  ;  the  other,  named  Caffander,  was  lately  arrived 
from  Macedonia  ;  and  happening  to  fee  fome  barbarians 
profirate  themfelves  before  the  king  like  a  man  ae- 
cuftomed  only  to  the  Grecian  manners,  and  a  ftranger  to 
filch  a  fight,  he  burft  out  into  a  loud  laugh.  Alexander^ 
enraged  at  the  affront,  feized  him  by  the  hair,  and  with 
both  hands  dafhed  his  head  again  ft  the  wall.  GafTander 
afterwards  attempted  to  vindicate  his  father  againft  hie 
accufers  ;  which  greatly  irritated  the  king.  "  What  is 
"  this  talk  of  thine?"  faid  he.  "  Doft  thou  think  that 
"  men  who  had  fnffered  no  injury,  would  come  fo  far  to 
"  bring  a  falfe  charge  ?"  "Their  coming  fo  far,"  replied 
Callander,  «'  is  an  argument  that  the  charge  is  falfe,  foe- 
"  caufe  they  are  at  a  diftance  from  thofe  who  are  able  to 
"  contradi6t  them.  At  this  Alexander  fmiled  and 
faid,  "Thefe  are  fome  of  Ariftotle'sfophifms,  which  make 

*  Arrian  and  Curtius  call  him   Jollas.      Plutarch  calls  him  Iolaj 
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"equally  for  either  fide  of  the  quedion.  But  be  afTured 
"  I  will  make  you  repent  it,  if  thefe  men  have  had  the 
"  lead  injudice  done  them." 

This  and  other  menaces,  leftfuch  a  terror  upon  Callan- 
der, and  made  fo  lading  an  impreffion  upon  his  mind, 
that  many  years  after,  when  king  of  Macedon,  and  matter 
of  all  Greece,  as  he  was  walking  about  at  Delphi,  and 
taking  a  view  of  the  datues,  the  fudden  fight  of  tha*t  of 
Alexander  is  faid  to  have  ftruck  him  with  fuch  horror, 
that  he  trembled  all  over,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  re- 
covered of  the  giddinefsit  caufed  in  his  brain. 

When  Alexander  had  once  given  himfelf  up  to  fnper- 
dition,  his  mind  was  fo  prayed  upon  by  vain  fears  and 
anxieties  that  he  turned  the  lead  incident  which  was  any 
thing  drange  and  out  of  the  way,  into  a  fign  or  a  prodigy. 
The  court  (warmed  with  facrificers,  purifiers  and  prog- 
ncdicators  j  they  were  all  to  be  feen  exercifing  their  tal- 
ents there.  So  true  it  is,  that  though  the  difbelief  of  re- 
ligion, and  contempt  of  things  divine,  is  a  great  evil  ;  yet 
fuperdition  is  a  greater.  For  as  water  gains  upon  low 
grounds,*  fo  fuperftition  prevails  over  a  dejected  mind, 
and  fills  it  with  fear  and  folly.  This  was  entirely  Alex- 
ander's cafe.  However  upon  the  receipt  of  fome  oracles 
concerning  Hephasdion,  from  the  god  he  commonly  con- 
futed, he  gave  a  truce  to  his  for  rows,  and  employed  him- 
felf in  fedive  facrifices  and  entertainments. 

One  day,  after  he  had  given  Nearchus  a  fumptuous 
treat,  he  went,  according  to  cudom,  to  refrefh  himfelf  in 
the  bath,  in  order  to  retire  to  red.  But  in  the  mean  time 
Medius  came  and  invited  him  to  take  part  in  a  caroufa), 
and  he  could  not  deny  him.  There  he  drank  all  that  night 
and  the  next  day,  till  at  lad  he  found  a  fever  coming  upon 
him.  It  did  not,  however,  feize  him  as  he  was  drinking 
the  cup  of  Hercules,  nor  did  he  find  a  hidden  pain  in  his 
back,  as  if  had  been  pierced  with  a  fpear.  Thefe  are 
circumftances  invented  by  writers,  who  thought  theca- 
taftrophe  of  fo  noble  a  tragedy  fhould  be  fomething  afFedt* 

*  The  text  in  this  placet  is  corrupt.  For  the  Jake  of  thofe  readers 
who  have  not  Byran's  edition  of  the  Greek,  we  fhall  give  the  emen- 
dation which  the  'earned  Moles  du  Soul  propofes r,  c)Ws=. 

estyiovtx  hzw  voa.ro;,  as:  <kpo;  ro  rcvarsiimiAsvoi)  recti  KLAT  ANTES 
PEOYSA  ;  d&nifdtfxaltyiSa  iov  A*e|«iSgov  ANEHAHBOS3 
4  t  a 
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mg  and  extraordinary.  Ariftobulus  tells  us,  that  iii  the 
rage  of  his  fever,  and  the  violence  of  his  thirft,  he  took  a 
draught  of  wine,  which  threw  him  into  a  frenzy,  and  that 
he  died  the  thirtieth  of  the  month,  Daefius,  June. 

But  in  his  journals  the  account  of  his  ficknefs  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  On  the  eighteenth  of  the  month  Daefius,  finding 
"  the  fever  upon  him,  he  lay  in  his  bath  room.  The 
"  next  day,  after  he  had  bathed,  he  removed  into  his  own 
"  chamber,  and  played  many  hours  with  Medius  at  dice. 
"  In  the  evening  he  bathed  again,  and  after  having  facri- 
u  ficed  to  the  gods,  he  ate  his  fupper.  In  the  night  the 
"  fever  returned.  The  twentieth  he  alfo  bathed,  and, 
"  after  the  cuftomary  facrifice,  fat  in  the  bath  room,  and 
*l  diverted  himfelf  with  hearing  Nearchus  tell  the  ftory 
"  of  his  voyage,  and  all  that  was  moft  obfervable  with  re- 
**  fpect.to  the  Ocean.  The  twenty  firft.  was  fpent  in  the 
"  fame  manner.  The  fever  increafed,  and  he  had  a  very 
**  bad  night.  The  twenty  fecond  the  fever  was  violent. 
M  He  ordered  his  bed  to  be  removed,  and  placed  by  the 
"  great  bath.  There  he  talked  to  his  generals  about  the 
"  vacancies  in  his  army,  and  defired  they  might  be  filled 
"  up  with  experienced  officers.  The  twenty  fourth,  he 
*'  was  much  worfe.  He  chofe,  however,  to  be  carried,  to 
'*  aflift  at  the  facrifice.  He  likewife  gave  orders,  that 
**  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  fhould  wait  within  the 
*•'  court,  and  the  officers  keep  watch  all  night  without. 
*'  The  twenty  fifth,  he  was  removed  to  his  palace,  on 
"  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  where  he  flept  a  little,  but 
4<  the  fever  did  not  abate,  and  when  his  generals  entered 
tf  the  room  he  was  fpeechlefs.  He  continued  fo  the  day 
£<  following.  The  Macedonians,  by  this  time,  thinking 
"  he  was  dead,  came  to  the  gates  with  great  clamor, 
*l  and  threatened  the  great  officers  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
"  they  were  forced  to  admit  them,  and  fuffer  them  all  to 
*'  pafs  unarmed  by  the  bed  fide.  The  twenty  feventh, 
*'  Python  andSeleucus  were  fent  to  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
*£  to  inquire  whether  they  fhould  carry  Alexander  tfcither, 
"  and  the  deity  ordered  that  they  fhould  not  remove  him. 
*'  The  twentyeighth  in  the  evening,  he  died.'*  Thefe 
particulars  are  taken  almofi  word  for  word  from  his  diary. 
There  was  no  fufpicion  of  poifon  at  the  time  of  his 
death  ;  but  Cvjl  days  after  (we  are  told)   Olympias,  upon 
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fome  information,  put  a  number  of  people  to  death,  and 
ordered  the  remains  of  Iolas,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have 
given  him  the  draught,  to  be  dug  out  of  the  grave.^  Thofe 
who  fay  Ariftotle  advifed  Antipater  to  fuch  a  hornd  deed, 
and  furnifhed  him  with  the  poifon  he  fent  to  Babylon, 
allege  one  Agnothemis  as  their  author,  who  is  pretended 
to  have  had  the  information  from  king  Antigonus. 
They  add,  that  the  poifon  was  a  water  of  a  cold  and  dead- 
ly quality,*  which  diftils  from  a  rock  in  the  territory  of 
Nonacris  ;  and  that  they  receive  it  as  they  would  do  fo 
many  dew  drops,  and  keep  it  in  an  afs's  hoof;  its  ex- 
treme coldnefs  and  acrimony  being  fuch,  that  it  makes  its 
way  through  all  other  vefTels.  The  generality,  however, 
look  upon  the  ftory  of  the  poifon  as  a  mere  fable;  and 
they  have  this  ftrong  argument  in  their  favor  that  though, 
on  account  of  the  difputes  which  the  great  officers  were 
engaged  in  for  many  days,  the  body  lay  unembalmed  f  in 
a  fultry  place,  it  had  no  fign  of  any  fuch  taint,  but  con- 
tinued frem  and  clear. 

Rcxana  was  now  pregnant,  and  therefore  had  great  at- 
tention paid  her  by  the  Macedonians.  But  being  extreme- 
ly jealous  of  Statira,  me  iaid  a  fnare  for  her  by  a  forged 
letter,  as  from  Alexander  ;  and  having  by  this  means  got 
her  into  her  power,  fhe  facrificed  both  her  and  her  fifter, 
and  threw  their  bodies  into  a  well,  Which  fhe  filled  up 
with  earth.  Perdiccas  was  her  accomplice  in  this  murder. 
Indeed,  he  had  now  the  principal  power,  which  he  exer- 
cifed  in  the  name  of  Aridaeus,  whom  he  treated  rather  as 
a  fcreen  than  as  a  king. 

Aridaeus  was  the  ion  of  Philip,  by  a  courtezan  named 
Philinna,  a  woman  of  low  birth.  His  deficiency  in  un- 
derftanding  was  the  confequence  of  a  diflemper,  in  which 
neither  nature  nor  accident  had  any  (hare.  For  it  is  faid,, 
there  was  fomething  amiable  and  great  in  him  when  a 
boy  ;  which  Olympias  perceiving,  gave  him  portions  that 
difturbed  his  brain. % 

*  Hencent  was  called  the  Stygian  Water.  Nonacris  was  a  city, 
ef  Arcadia. 

"h    AvEpaTTEV'TOK. 

\  Portraits  of  the  fame  perfon,  taken  at  different  periods  of  life, 
chough  they  differ  greatly  from  each  other,  retain  arcfemblance  up- 
on the  whole.  And  fo  it  is  in  general  with  the  characters  of  men. 
&ut  Alexander  ieems  to  be  an  exception  \.  for  nothing  can  admit  oi 
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JULIUS  C^SAR. 

WHEN  Sylla  had  made  himfelf  matter  of  Rome,*  he" 
endeavored  to  bring  Caefar  to  repudiate  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter to  Cinna  one  of  the  late  tyrants  ;  and  finding  he  could 
not  effect  it  either  by  hopes  or  fears, f  he  confifcated  her 
dowry.  Indeed,  Caefar,  as  a  relation  to  Marius,  was 
naturally  an  enemy  to  Sylla.  Old  Marius  had  married 
Julia,  Caefar's  aunt,  and  therefore  young  Marius,  the 
fon  he  had  by  her,  was  Caefar' s  coufin  german.  At  firft 
Sylla,  amidft  the  vafl:  number  of  profcriptions  that  en- 
gaged his  attention,  overlooked  this  enemy  ;  but  Caefar, 
not  content  with  efcaping  fo,  prefented  himfelf  to  the 
people  as  a  candidate  for  the  priefthood,J  though  he  was 
not  yet  come  to  years  of  maturity.  Sylla  exerted  his  in- 
fluence againlt  him,  and  he  mifcarried.  The  dictator  af- 
terwards thought  of  having  him  taken  off,  and  when  fome 
faid,  there  was  no  need  to  put  fuch  a  boy  to  death,  he  an- 
fwered,  "  Their  fagacity  was  fmall,  if  they  did  not,  in  that 
<f  boy,  fee  many  Marius's." 

This  faying  being  reported  to  Caefar,  he  concealed  him- 

greater  diflimilarity  than  that  which  entered  into  his  difpofition  at 
different  times,  and  in  different  circumftances.  He  was  brave  and 
pufillanimous,  merciful  and  cruel,  modeft  and  vain,  abftemious 
and  .luxurious,  rational  and  fuperftitious,  polite  and  overbearing, 
politic  and  imprudent.  Nor  were  thefe  changes  cafual  or  tempo- 
rary :  The  ftyle  of  his  character  underwent  a  total  revolution,  and 
he  palled  from  virtue  to  vice  in  a  regular  and  progreffive  manner. 
Munificence  and  pride  were  the  only  characteristics  that  never  for- 
fook  him.  If  there  were  any  vice  of  which  he  v/as  incapable,  Lt 
was  avarice  ;   if  any  virtue,  it  was  humility. 

*  Some  imagine  that  the  beginning  of  this  Life  is  loft  ;  but  if 
they  look  back  to  the  introduction  to  the  life  of  Alexander,  that 
notion  will  vanifh. 

t  Caefar  would  not  make  fuch  a  facrifice  to  the  dictator  as  Pifo 
had  done,  who,  at  his  command,  divorced  his  wife  Annia.  Pom- 
pey,  too,  for  the  fake  of  Sylla's  alliance,  repudiated  Antiftia. 

%  Ccefar  had  the  pjriefthood  before  Syihi  was  diftatar.  In  the 
fevehteerith  year  of  his  age,  he  broke  his  engagement  to  Coffutia^ 
though  (be  was  of  aconfularand  opulent  family,  and  married  Cor- 
nelia, the  daughter  of  Cinna.  by  whofc  interefts  and  that  of  Marius, 
he  was  err  ted  ^lamen  Dialti  or  Prieft  of  jupiter.  Sylla,  wl 
folute  mafter  of  Rome,  infilled  on  his  divorcing  !  id,  up- 

on his  relufal,  deprived  him  of  that  office.     Suclon.  in 
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felf  a  long  time,  wandering  up  and  down  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines.  Amidft  his  movements  from  houfe  to 
houfe  he  fell  fick,  and  on  that  account  was  forced  to  be 
carried  in  a  litter.  The  foldiers  employed  by  Sylla  to 
fearch  thofe  parts,  and  drag  the  proscribed  perfons  from 
their  retreats,  one  night  fell  in  with  him  ,•  but  Cornelius, 
who  commanded  them,  was  prevailed  on  by  a  bribe  of 
two  talents  to  let  him  gp. 

He  then  hafte^ed  to  fea,  and  failed  to  Bithynia,  where 
he  fought  protection  of  Nicodemus  the  king.  His  flay, 
however,  with  him  was  not  long.  He  reembarked,  and 
was  taken,  near  the  Ifle  of  Pharmacufa,  by  pirates,  who 
were  mafters  of  that  fea,  and  blocked  up  all  the  pafTages 
with  a  number  of  galleys  and  other  veiTels.  They  afked 
him  only  twenty  talents  for  his  ranfom.  He  laughed  at 
their  demand,  as  the  confequence  of  their  not  knowing 
him,  and  promifed  them  fifty  talents.  To  raife  the  mo- 
ney, he  defpatched  his  people  to  different  cities,  and  in 
the  mean  time  remained  with  only  one  friend  and  two  at- 
tendants among  thefe  Cilicians,  who  considered  murder  as 
a  trifle.  Csfar,  however,  held  them  in  great  contempt,. 
and  ufed  to  fend,  whenever  he  went  to  deep,  and  order 
them  to  keep  filence.  Thus  he  lived  among  them  thirty- 
eight  days,  as  if  they  had  been  his  guards,  rather  than, 
his  keepers.  Perfectly  fearlefs  and  fecure,  he  joined  in 
their  diversions,  and  took  his  exercifes  among  them.  He 
wrote  poems  and  orations,  and  rehearfed  them  to  thefe 
pirates  ;  and  when  they  exprelfed  no  admiration,  he  called 
them  dunces  and  barbarians.  Nay,  he  often  threatened 
to  crucify  them.  They  were  delighted  with  thefe  free- 
doms, which  they  imputed  to  his  frank  and  facetious  vein. 
But  asfoon  as  the  money  was  brought  from  Miletus,  and 
he  had  recovered  his  liberty,  he  manned  fome  veffels-in 
the  port  of  Miletus,*  in  order  to  attack  thefe  corfairs, 
He  found  them  Mill  lying  at' anchor  by  the  ifland,  took. 
moft  of  them,  together  with  the  money,  and  imprifoned 
them  at  Pergamus.  After  which,  he  applied  to  Junius, 
who  then  commanded  in  Afia,  becaufe  to  him,  as  praetor, 
it  belonged  to  punim  them.  Junius  having  an  eye  upon 
the  money,  which  was  aconfiderable  fum,  demurred  about 
the  matter  ;  and.  Caefar,  perceiving  his  intention,  returned 
to   Pergamus,  and  crucified  all  the  prifoners,  as  he  had 

*  Dacier  reads  Melos,  which  was  one  of  the  Cyclades,  but  does- 
not  mention  his  authority* 
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often  threatened  to  do' at  Pharmacufa,  when- they  took 
him  to  be  in  jeft. 

When  the  power  of  Sylla  came  to  be  upon  the  decline, 
Caefar' s  friends  prefled  him  to  return  to  Rome.  But  firft 
he  went  to  Rhodes,  to  ftudy  under  Apollonius,  the  fon  of 
Molo,*  who  taught  rhetoric  there  with  great  reputation,, 
and  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  manners.  Cicero  alfo 
was  one  of  his  fcholars.  Caefar  is  faid  to  have  had  happy 
talents  from  nature  for  a  public  fpeaker,  and  he  did  not 
want  an  ambition  to  cultivate  them  ;  fo  that  undoubtedly 
he  was  the  fecond  orator  in  Rome  ;  and  he  might  have 
been  the  firft,  had  he  not  rather  chofen  the  preeminece  in 
arms.  Thus  he  never  rofe  to  that  pitch  of  eloquence  to 
which  his  powers  would  have  brought  him,  being  en- 
gaged in  thofe  wars  and  political  intrigues,  which  at  laft 
gained  him  the  empire.  Kence  it  was,  that  afterwards,- 
in  his  Anticato,  which  he  wrote  in  anfw.er  to  a  book  of 
Cicero's,  he  defired  his  readers  '*  Not  to  expect  in  the 
"  performance  of  a  military  man  the  ftyle  of  a  complete 
11  orator,  who  had  bellowed  all  his  time  upon  fuch  ftudies." 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  impeached  Dolabella  for 
mifdemeanors  in  his    government,  and    many   cities  of 

*  It  fhould  be  Apollonius  Molo,  not  Apollonius  the  fon  of  Molo. 
According  to  Suetonius,  Caefar  hadftudied  under  him  at  Rome  be- 
fore this  adventure  of  the  pirates.  Thus  far  Dacier  ;  and  Ruauld 
and  other  critics  lay  the  fame.  Yet  Strabo  (1.  xiv.  p.  655,  660, 
661)  tells  us,  Molo  and  Apollonius  were  two  different  men,  H* 
affirms  that  they  were  both  natives  of  Alabanda,  a  city  of  Caria  ; 
that  they  were  both  fcholars  of  Menacles  the  Alabandian  ;  and  that 
they  both  profeffed  the  fame  art  at  Rhodes,  though  Molo  went, 
thither  later  than  Apollonius,  who  on  thataccount,  applied  to  him 
that  of  Homer,  Of  e  pohuv.  Cicero  likewife  feems  to  diftinguilh 
them,  calling  the  one  Molo,  and  the  other  Apollonius  the  Alaban- 
dian, efpecially  in  his  firft  book  De  Oratore,  where  he  introduces 
M.  Antonius  fpeaking  of  him  thus  :  "  For  this  one  thing  I  always 
"  liked  Apollonius  the  Alabandian  ;  though  he  taught  for  money, 
iC  he  did  not  fuffer  any  whom  he  thought  incapable  of  making  a 
«'  figure  as  orators,  to  lofe  their  time  and  labor  with  him,  but  lent 
««  them  home,  exhorting  them  to  apply  themfelves  to  that  art,  for 
"  which  they  were,  in  his  opinion,  beft  qualified." 

To  folve  this  difficulty,  we  are  willing  to  fuppofe,  with  Ruauld, 
that  there  were  two  Molo's  cotemporaries ;  for  the  teftimonies  of 
Suetonius  (inCcefare.  c.  4.)  and  of  Quintilian  (Injlitut.  1.  xii.  c.  6.) 
that  Caefar  and  Cicero  were  pupils  to  Apollonius  Molo,  can  never  ■, 
be  overruled. 
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Greece  fupported  the  charge  by  their  evidence.  Dola- 
bella  was  acquitted.  Caefar,  however,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  readinefs  Greece  had  mown  to  ferve  him,  af- 
filed her  in  her  profecution  of  Publius  Anton ius  for  cor- 
ruption. The  caufe  was  brought  before  Marcus  Lucullus, 
praetor  of  Macedonia  ;  and  Caefar  pleaded  it  in  fo  power- 
ful a  manner,  that  the  defendant  was  forced  to  appeal  to 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  ;  alleging  that  he  was  not  upon 
equal  terms  with  the  Greeks  in  Greece. 

The  eloquence  he  fhowed  at  Rome  in  defending  perfons 
impeached,  gained  him  a  confiderable  interefr,  and  his  en- 
gaging addrefs  and  converfation  carried  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  For  he  had  a  condefcenfion  not  to  be  expected 
from  fo  young  a  man.  At  the  fame  time,  the  freedom  of 
his  table,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  expenfe,  gradually 
mcreafed  his  power,  and  brought  him  into  the  adminiftra- 
iion.  Thofe  who  envied  him,  imagined  that  his  refources 
would  foon  fail,  and  therefore,  at  firft,  made  light  of  his 
popularity,  confiderable  as  it  was.  But  when  it  was  grown 
to  fuch  a  height  that  it-  wasfcarce  poffible  to  demolifh  it, 
and  had  a  plain  -tendency  to  the  ruin  of  the  conffitution, 
they  found  out,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  no  beginnings 
of  things,  however  fmail,  are  to  be  neglected  ;  becaufe 
continuance  makes  them  great ;  and  the  very  contempt 
they  are  held  in,  gives  them  opportunity  to  gain  that 
ilrength  which  cannot  be  refitted. 

Cicero  feems  to  be  thefirfl  whofufnecled  fomething  for- 
midable from  the  flattering  calm  of  Csefar's  political  con- 
duct, and  faw  deep  and  dangerous  defigns  under  the  imiles 
of  his  benignity.  "  I  perceive,"  faid  the  orator,  "an  in- 
,  "  clination  for  tyranny  in  all  he  projects  and  executes  ;  but, 
*'  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  fee  him  adjusting  his  hair 
"  with  fo  much  exaCtnefs,  and  fcratching  his  head  with  one 
"  finger,  I  can  hardly  think  that  fuch  a  man  can  conceive 
■-"  fo  vaft  and  fatal  a  defign,  as  the  deftruction  of  the  Ro« 
"  man  commonwealth."  This,  however,  was  an  cbferva- 
lion  made  at  a  much  later  period  than  that  we  are  upon. 

The  firfi  proof  he  had  of  the  affection  of  the  people, 
was  when  he  obtained  a  tribunefhip  in  the  army  before 
■Lis  competitor  Caius  Pcpilius.  The  fecond  was  more 
remarkable:  It  was  on  occafion  of  his  pronouncing  from 
the  roftrum  the  funeral  oration  of  his  aunt  Julia,  the  wife 
of  Marius;  in  which  he  failed  not  to  do  juftice  to   her 
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virtue.  At  the  feme  time  he  had  the  hardinefs  to  produce 
ihe  images  of  Marius,  which  had  not  been  feen  before 
during  Sylla's  administration  ;  Marius  and  all  his  adhe- 
rents having  been  declared  enemies  to  the  ftate.  Upon 
this  fome  began  to  raife  a  clamor  againft  Caefar  ;  but 
they  were  foon  filenced  by  the  acclamations  and  plaudits 
of  the  people,  exprefling  their  admiration  of  his  courage 
in  bringing  the  honors  of  Marius  again  to  light,  after  fo 
long  a  fupprelTion,  and  raifing  them,  as  it  were,  from  the 
fhades  below. 

It  had  long  been  the  cuftom  in  Rome,  for  the  aged 
women  to  have  funeral  panegyrics,  but  not  the  young. 
Caefar  firft  broke  through  it,  by  pronouncing  one  for  his 
own  wife,  who  died  in  her  prime.  This  contributed  to 
fix  him  in  the  affections  of  the  people  :  They  fympathized 
with  him,  and  conlidered  him  as  a  man  of  great  goodna- 
ture, and  one  who  had  the  ibcial  duties  at  heart. 

After  the  funeral  of  his  wife,  he- went  out  quaeftor  into 
Spain  with*  Antiftius  Veter  the  praetor,  whom  he  honor- 
ed all  his  life  after  ;  and  whe«  he  came  to  be  praetor  him- 
felf,  he  acknowledged  the  favor  by  taking  Veter's  fon 
for  his  quaeftor.  When  that  commiffion  was  expired,  he 
took  Pompeia  to  his  third  wife  ;  having  a  daughter  by  his 
firft  wife  Cornelia,  whom  he  afterwards  married  to  Pom- 
pey  the  Great. 

Many  people  who  obferved  his  prodigious  expenfe, 
thought  he  was  purchafing  a  fhort  and  tranfient'  honor 
very  dear  ;  but,  in  fact,  he  was  gaining  thegreateft  things 
he  could  afpire  to,  at  a  fmall  price.  He  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  thoufand  three  hundred  talents  in  debt  before  he 
got  any  public  employment.  When  he  had  the  fuperin- 
tendanoe  of  the  Appion  Road,  he  laid  out  a  great  deal  of 
his  own  money  ;  and  when  aedile,  he  not  only  exhibited 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pair  of  gladiators,  but  in  the 
other  diverfions  of  the  theatre,  in  the  proceffions  and  pub- 
lic tables,  he  far  outfhone  the  moft  ambitious  that  had 
gone  before  him.  Thefe  things  attached  the  people  to 
him  fo  ftrongly,  that  every  one  fought  for  new  honors  and 
employments,  to  recompenfe  his  generofity. 

There  were  two  factions  in  the  (late  ;  that  of  Sylla, 
which  was  the  ftrongeft  j  and  that  of  Marius,  which   was 

*  Sec  Veil.  Paterculus,  ii.  43. 
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-in  a  broken  and  low  condition.  -Caafar's  ftudy  was  to 
raife  and  revive  the  latter.  In  pursuance  of  which  inten- 
tion, when  his  exhibitions  as  aedile,  were  in  the  higheft 
reputation,  he  caufed  new  images  of  Marius  to  be  pri- 
vately made,  together  with  a  reprefentation  of  his  vic- 
tories adorned  with  trophies,  and  one  night  placed  them 
in  the  capitol.  Next  morning  thefe  figures  were  feen  glif- 
teningwith  gold,  of  the  moft  exquifite  workmanfhip,  and 
bearing  inscriptions  which  declared  them  the  achievements 
of  Marius  againft  the  Cimbri.  The  ipeetators  were  afton- 
ilhed  at  theboldnefs  of  the  man  who  erected  them  ;  nor 
was  it  difficult  to  know  who  he  was.  The  report  fpread 
with  the  utmoft  rapidity,  and  the  whole  city  aflernbied  to 
fee  them.  Some  exclaimed,  that  Caefar  plainly  affected 
the  tyranny,  by  openly  producing  thofe  honors  which 
the  laws  had  condemned  to  darknefs  and  oblivion.  This, 
they  faid,  was  done  to  make  a  trial  of  the  people,  whom 
he  had  prepared  by  his  careflTes,  whether  they  would  Suf- 
fer themfelves  to  be  entirely  caught  by  his  venal  benefac- 
tions, and  let  him  play  upon  them  and  make  what  inno- 
vations he  pleafed,  On  the  other  hand,  the  partizans  of 
•Marius  encouraging  each  other  ran  to  the  capitol  in  vafr 
numbers,  and  made  it  echo  with  their  plaudits.  Some  of 
them  even  wept  for  joy  at  the  fight  of  Marius's  coun- 
tenance. They  bellowed  the  higheft  encomiums  upon 
Caeiar,  and  declared  he  was  the  only  relation  worthy  of 
that  great  man. 

The  fenate  was  afiembled  on  the  occafion,  and  Lutatius 
'Catulus,  a  man  of  the  greatett  reputation  in  Rome,  rofe 
and  accufed  Caefar.  In  his  Speech  againft  him  Was  this 
memorable  expreffion  :  "You  no  longer  attack  the  com. 
"  monwealth  by  mines,  but  by  open  battery."  Cssfar, 
however,  defended  his  caufe  i'o  well,  that  the  fenate  gave 
it  for  him:  And  his  admirers,  ftill  more  elated,  deiired 
him  to  keep  up  a  fpirit  of  enterprize,  for  be  might  gain 
every  thing  with  the  confent  of  the  people,  and  eafily'be- 
come  the  firft  man  in  Rome. 

Amidft  theSe  transactions,  died  Metellus,  the  principal 
pontiff.  The  office  was  folicited  by  Ifauricus  and  Catulus, 
two  of  the  moft  iliuftrious  men  in  Rome,  and  of  the 
greater!  intereft  in  the  fenate.  Neverthelefs  Csfar  did 
not  give  place  to  them,  but  prefented  himfelf  to  the 
-people  as  a  candidate.     The  pretenfions  and  profpects  of 
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the  competitors  feemed  almoft  equal,  and  Catulus,  more 
imeafy  than  the  others  under  the  uncertainty  of  fuccefs, 
on  account  of  his  fuperior  dignity,  fent  privately  to 
Caefar,  and  offered  him  large  fums,  on  condition  that  he 
would  defift  from  his  high  purfuit.  But  he  anfwered, 
*<  He  would  rather  borrow  ftill  larger  films  to  carry  his 
6<  election." 

When  the  day  of  eleclion  came,  Ceefar's  mother  attend- 
ing him  to  the  door,  with  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  he 
embraced,  her  and  faid,  "  My  dear  mother,  you  will  fee 
<l  me  this  day  either  chief  pontiff  or  an  exile."  There 
never  was  any  thing  more  ftrongly  contefled;  the  fuffrages 
liowever,  gave  it  for  Qaefar.  The  fenate,  and  others  of 
the  principal  citizens,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  this  fuc- 
cefs  ;  they  apprehended  that  he  would  now  pufh  the  people 
into, all  manner  of  iicentioufnefs  and  mifrule.  Therefore, 
Pifo.and  Catulus  blamed  Cicero  much  for  fparing  Casfar, 
when  Catiline's  confpiracy  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
take  him  off.  Catiline,  whofe  intention  was  not  fo  much 
to  make  alterations  in  the  eonftitution,  as  entirely  to  fub- 
vert  it,  and  throw  all  into  confufion,  upon  fome  flight  fuf- 
picions  appearing  againfl:  him,  quitted  Rome  before  the 
whole  was  unravelled  ;  but  he  left  behind  him  Lentulus 
and  Cethegus  to  conduct  the  confpiracy  within  the  city. 

Whether  Csefar  privately  encouraged  and  fupported 
them  is  uncertain.  What  is  universally,  agreed  upon,  is 
this  :  The  guilt  of  thofe  two  confpirators  clearly  appear- 
ing, Cicero,  as  conful,  took  the.  fenfe  of  the  fenators  as 
to  the  punifhment  that  fiiouldbe  inflicled  upon  them  ;  and 
they  all  gave  it  for  death,  till  it  came  to  Caefars  turn, 
who,  in  a  ftudied  fpeech,  reprefented,  "  That  it  feemed 
"  neither  agreeable  to  juftice,  nor  to  the  cuftoms  of  their 
61  country,  to  put  men  of  their  birth  and  dignity  to  death, 
"  without  an  open  trial,  except.in  cafes  of  extreme  necef- 
"  fity.  But  that  they  mould  rather  be  kept  in  prifon,  in 
"  any  of  the  cities  of  Italy  that  Cicero  .might  pitch  upon, 
st  till  Catiline  was  fubdued  ;  and  then  the  fenate  might 
"  take  cognisance  of  the  crimes  of  each,  cpnfpirator  in 
fl  full  peace,  and  at  their  leifure." 

As  there  appeared  fomething  humane  in  this  opinion, 
and  it  was  powerfully  enforced  by  the  orator,  thofe  who 
gave  their  voices  afterwards,  and  even  many  who  had 
declared  for  the. other  fide  of  the.queftion,  came  into  it. 
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Sat  Cato  and  Catulus  carried  it  for  death.  Cato,  in  a 
fevere  fpeech  againft  the  opinion  of  Caefar,  fcrupled  not 
to  declare  his  fufpicions  of  him ;  and  this,  with  other 
arguments,  had  ib  much  weight,  that  the  two  confpirators 
were  delivered  to  the  executioner.  Nay,  as  Caefar  was 
going  out  of  the  fenate  houfe,  feveral  of  the  young  men, 
who  guarded  Cicero's  perfon,  ran  upon  him  with  their 
drawn  fwords  ;  but  we  are  told  that  Curio  covered  him 
with  his  gown,  and  fo  carried  him  off  j  and  that  Cicero 
himfelf,  when  the  young  men  looked  at  him  for  a  nod  of 
confent,  refufed  it,  either  out  of  fear  of  the  people,  or 
becaule  he  thought  the  killing  him  unjnftand  unlawful. 
If  this  was  true,  I  know  not  why  Cicero  diet  not  mention 
it  in  the  hjftory  of  his  confulfhip.  He  was  blamed,  how- 
ever, afterwards,  for  not  availing  himfelf  of  fo  good  an 
opportunity  as  he  then  had,  and  for  being  influenced  by 
his  fears  of  the  people,  who  were  indeed  ftrongly  attached 
to  Caefar  :  For,  a  few  days  after  when  Caefar  entered  :he 
fenate,  and  endeavored  to  clear  himfelf  of  the  fufpicions 
he  lay  under,  his  defence  was  received  with  indignation 
and  loud  reproaches  ;  and  as  they  fat  longer  than  ufual, 
the  people,  befet  the  houfe,  and  with  violent  outcries 
demanded  Caefar,  abfolutely  infilling  on  his. being  dif- 
miffed. 

Cato,  therefore,  fearing  an  infurreclion  of  the  indigent 
populace,  who  were  foremoft  in  allfedkions,  and  who  had 
fixed  their  hopes  upon  Caefar,  perfuaded  the  fenate  to 
order  a  diftribution  of  bread  corn  among  them  eveiy 
month,  which  added  five  million  five  hundred  thoufand 
drachmas  to  the  yearly  expenfe  of  the  ftate.*  This  expe- 
dient certainly  obviated  the  prefent  danger,  by  feafonably 
reducing  the  power  of  Caefar,  who  was  now  praetor  elect 
and  more  formidable  on  that  account. 

Caefar's  proetorfhip  was  not  productive  of  any  trouble  to 
the  commonwealth,  but  that  year  there  happened  a  difa- 
greeabie  event  in  his  own-  family.  There  was  a  young 
patrician,  named  Pubiius  Clod; us,  of  great  fortune,  and 
diftinguifhed  eloquence,  but  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the 
foremoft  among  the  vicious  and  the  profligate.  This  man 
entertained  a  paffion  for  Pompeia,  Caefar's  wife,  nor  did 
fee  difcountenance  it.  But  the  women's  apartment  was  Co 

*  But  this  'diftribution  did  not  continue  long. 
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narrowly  obferved,  and  all  the  fteps  of  Pompeia  fo  mucfe, 
attended  by  Aurelia,  Caefar's  mother,  who  was  a  woman* 
of  great  virtue  andprudence^  that  it  was  difficult  and  haz- 
ardous for  them  to  have  an  interview. 

Among  the  goddefl'es  the  Romans  worfhip,  there  is  one 
they  call  Ronna  Dea}  the  Good  Goddefs,  as  the  Greeks 
have  one  they  call  Gjncecea,  the  Patronefs  of  the  Women. 
The  Phrygians  claim  her  as  the  mother  of  their  king  Mi- 
das j  the  Romans  fay,  me  was  a  Dryad,  and  wife  of  Fau- 
mis  ;  and  the  Greeks  allure  us,  me  is  that  mother  of  Bac- 
chus, whofe  name  is  not  to  be  uttered.  For  this  reafon,  the 
women,  when  they  keep  herfeftival,  cover  their  tents  with 
vine  branches,  and  according  to  the  fable,  a  facred  drag- 
en  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  goddefs.  No  man  is  allowed  to 
be  prefent,  nor  even  to  be  in  the  houfe,  at  the  celebration 
of  her  orgies.  Many  of  the  ceremonies  the  women  then 
perform  by  themfelves,  are  faid  to  be  like  thofe  in  the 
feafts  of  Orpheus. 

When  the  anniverfary  of  the  feftival  comes,  theconful 
or  pr£etcr'(for  it  is  at  the  houfc  of  one  of  thorn  it  is  kept) 
goes  out,  and  not  a  male  is  left  in  it.  The  wife  now  hav- 
ing thehoufe  to  herfelf,  decorates  it  in  a  proper  manner  5, 
the  myfferies  are  performed  in  the  night ;  and  the  whole 
is  fpent  in  mufic  and  play.  Pompeia  this  year  was  the  direc- 
trefs  of  the  feaft.  Clodius,  who  was  yet  a  beardlefs  youth, 
thought  he  might  pafs  in  women's  apparel  undifcovered, 
and  having  taken  the  garb  and  instruments  of  a  female  mu- 
sician, perfectly  refembled  one.  Fie  found  the  door  open,, 
and  was  Safely  introduced  by  a  maid  fervant  who  knew  the 
affair.  She  ran  before  to  tell  Pompeia  ;  and  as  /lie  flayed. 
a  considerable  time,  Clodius  durit  not  remain  where  me, 
left  him,  but  wandering  about  the  great  houfe,  endeavor- 
ed to  avoid  the  lights.  At  laft,  Aurelia's  woman,  fell  in 
with  him,  and  Supposing  Hie  fpoke  to  a  woman,  chal- 
lenged him  to  play.  Upon  his  refufing  it,  fhe  drew  him 
into  the  midu  of  the  room,  and  afked  him  who  he  was, 
and  whence  he  came  ?  Fie  faid,  he  waited  for  Abra,  Pom- 
peia'smaid  ;  for  that  was  her  name.  Flis  voice  imme- 
diately detected  him.  Aurelia's  woman  ran  up  to  the  lights 
and  the  company,  crying  out  fhe  had  found  a  man  in  the 
houfe.  The  thing  (truck  them  all  with  terror  and  afton- 
ifhment.  Aurelia  put  a  (lop  to  the  ceremonies,  and  cov- 
ered up  the  fymbols  of  their  myfterious  worfhip.     She 
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ordered  the  doors  to  be  made  faff,  and  with  lighted  torches 
hunted  up  and  down  for  the  man.  At  length  Clodius  was 
found,  lurking  in  the  chamber  of  the  maid  fervant  who 
had  introduced  him.  The  women  knew  him,  and  turned 
him  out  of  the  houfe  ;  after  which,  they  went  home  im- 
mediately, though  it  was  yet  night,  and  informed  their 
hufbands  of  what  had  happened. 

Next  morning  the  report  of  the  facrilegious  attempt 
fpread  through  all  Rome,  and  nothing  was  talked  of,  but 
that  Clodius  ougtit  to  make  fatisfaction  with  his  life  to  the 
family  he  had  offended,  as  well  as  to  the  city,  and  to  the 
gods.  One  of  the  tribunes  impeached  him  of  impiety  ; 
and  the  principal  fenators  ftrengthened  the  charge,  by  ac- 
cufing  him,  to  his  face,  of  many  villanous  debaucheries, 
and,  among  the  reft,  of  inceft  with  his  own  filler,  the  wife 
of  Lucullus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  exerted 
themfeives  with  equal  vigor  in  his  defence,  and  the-great 
influence  the  fear  of  them  had  upon  his  judges,  was  of 
much  fervice  to  his  caufe.  Csefar  immediately  divorced 
Pompeia  ;  yet,  when  called  as  an  evidence  on  the  trial,  he 
declared  he  knew  nothing  of  what  was  alleged  againft 
Clodius.  As  this  declaration  appeared  fomewhat  ftrange  j 
the  accufer  demanded,  why,  if  that  was  the  cafe,  he  had 
divorced  his  wife  ?  "  Becaufe,"  faid  he,  "  I  would  have  the 
"  chaftity  of  my  wife  clear  even  of  fufpicion."  Some  fay 
Caefar's  evidence  was  according  to  his  conference  ;  others, 
that  he  gave  it  to  oblige  the  people,  who  were  fet  upon 
iaving  Clodius.  Be  that  as  it  might,  Clodius  came  off 
clear  ;   moft  of  the  judges  having  confounded*  the  letters 

*  Here  it  is  avyy.iy(v^\ctc  too:  ^^ayxaa  rxq  yiiauaq,  lyl.  Dc- 
cier  would  correct  by  this,  the  pillage  in  the  life  of  Cicero,  which  is 
Tccc  oaSm;  ejyy.sxvyAruq  to;$  yottfAfAOtat,  He  translates  it,  la, 
plupart  dej  judges  ayani  donr.z  i*urs  avis  fur  ftvfieurs  afaires  en  memt 
tzms  ;  "  the  greateit  part  of  the  judges  comprehending  other  caufes 
s:  along  with  this  in  their  (enterice."  Bat  that  cpufd  no:  be  the 
cafe  ;  for  that  manner  of  pafiing-  fen  ten  ce,  or  rather  of  pafBrig  bills, 
was  forbidden  by  the  Lex  Cxciiia  et  Didia.  Befides,  it  would  no: 
have  anfwered  the  purpofe  :  Their  fentence  would  have  been  e- 
qwally  known.  We  therefore  rather  chooi'e  to  correct  this  paflage 
by  that  in  the  life  of  Cicero, 

After  the  pleadings  were  finished,  the  praetor  gave  each  of  the 
judges  three  tablets  ;  one  marked  with  the  letter  A,  which  acquit- 
ted ;  another  with  the  letter  C,  which  condemned  ;  and  a  third  with 
iV.  L.  Non  Liquet ;  «  the  cafe  is  not  clear."  Each  judge  put  into 
an  urn  which  tablet  he  pleaied  :  And  as  they  withdrew  K>  coaluit 
U  2 
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upon  the  tablets,  that  they  might  neither  expofe  themfelves* 
to  the  refentment  of  the  plebeians,  if  they  condemned  him, 
nor  lofe  their  credit  with  the  patricians,  if  they  acquitted 
him. 

The  government  of  Spain  was  allotted  Caefar  after  his 
prsetorfhip.  *  But  his  circumftances  were fo indifferent,  and 
his  creditors  fo  clamorous  and  troublefome  when  he -was 
preparing  for  his  departure,  that  he  was  forced  to  apply 
to  Crafltis,  the  richeft  man  in  Rome,  who  flood  in  need  of 
Caefar's  warmth  and  vigor  to  keep  up  the  balance  againft 
Pompey.  Craffus,  therefore,  took  upon  him  to  anfwer 
the  mod  inexorable  of  his  creditors,  and  engaged  for  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  talents  j  which  procured  him  liberty 
to  fet  out  for  his  province. 

It  is  faid,  that  when  he  came  to  a  little  town,  in  paffing, 
the  Alps,  his  friends,  by  way  of  mirth,  took  oceafio.n  to 
fay,  "  Can  there  here  be  any  difputes  for  offices,  any  con- 
"  tentions  for  precedency,  or  fuch  envy  and  ambition  as 
*'  we  fee  among  the  great  ?"  To  which  Caefar  anfwered, 
"  with  great  ferioufnefs,  «  I  affure  you,  I  had  rather  be 
"  the  firft  man  here,  than  the  fecond  man  in  Rome." 

In  like  manner  we  are  told,  that  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
he  bellowed  fome  leifure  hours  on  reading  part  of  the 
hiftory  of  Alexander,  and  was  fo  much  affecled  with  it, 
that  he  fat  penfive  a  long  time,  and  at  lafl  burft  out  into 
tears.  As  his  friends  were  wondering  what  might  be  the 
reafon,  he  faid,  *'  Do  you  think  I  have  not  fufficient  caufe 
"  for  concern,  when  Alexander,  at  my  age,  reigned  overf© 

before  they  did  it,  it  was  eafy  to  deface  or  obfcure  any  letters  upon 
the  tables,  becaufethey  were  only  written  in  wax. 

Still  there  occurs  this  objection-  Would  the  praetor  who  was  to 
count  them,  and  pais  lentence  according  to  the  majority,  admit  of 
tablets  with  letters  fo  defaced  or  obicured  ?  A  corrupt  one,  indeed, 
might,  and  interpret  them  the  way  he  was  inclined.  Butas  Plutarch 
does  not  fay  cbfcured  but  crvyta^v^sva:,  confufed,  poffibly  he  only 
meant  that  the  judges,  inftead  of  putting  tablets  all  marked  with 
the  fame  letter,  put  in  feveral  of  each  kind,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
difpleafure  of  the  fenate  or  the  people  from  fixing  upon  any  of 
them  in  particular. 

*  It  was  the  government  of  the  farther  Spain  only  that  fell  to  his 
lot.  This  province  comprehended  Lufitania  and  Baetica  ;  that  is, 
Portugal  and  Andalufia.  Caufabon  fuppofed  the  word  airoq  to 
have  fliptout  the  text  between  fr,v  and  iCvo^a*  ;  but  it  is  net  a- 
maatterof  importance  enough  to  Elter  tl>e  text  for  k. 
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u  many  conquered  countries,  and  I  have  not  one  glorious 
"  achievement  to  boaft  ?" 

From  this  principle  it  was,  that  immediately  upon  his 
arrival  in  Spain  he  applied  to  bufinefs  with  great  diligence, 
and  having  added  ten  new  raifed  cohorts  to  the  twenty  he 
received  there,  he  marched  againfr  the  Callaecians*  and 
LuGtanians,  defeated  them,  and  penetrated  to  the  Oceaji, 
reducing  nations  by  the  way  that  had  not  felt  the  Roman 
yoke.  His  conduct  in  peace  was  not  inferior  to  that  in 
the  war;  he  reftored  harmony  among  the  cities,  and  remov- 
ed the  occasions  of  quarrel  between  debtors  and  creditors  ; 
for  he  ordered  that  the  creditor  mould  have  two  thirds  of 
the  debtor's  income,  and  the  debtor  the  remaining  third, 
till  the  whole  was  paid.  By  thefe  means  he1  left  the  pro- 
vince with  great  reputation,  though  he  had  filled  his  own 
cofFers,  and  enriched  his  foldiers  with  booty,  who,  upon 
one  of  his  victories,  faluted.him  Imperator. 

At  his  return  he  found  himfelr  under  a  troublefome 
dilemma  :  Thofe  that  folicit  a  triumph  being  obliged  to 
remain  without  the  walls,  and  fuch  as  fue  for  the  conful- 
ftip,  to  make  their  perfonal  appearance  in  Rome.  As 
thefe  were  things  that  he  could  not  reconcile,  and  his  ar- 
rival happened  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  confuls,  he 
applied  to  the  fenate  for  permifiion  to  fland  candidate, 
though  abfent,  and  offer  his  fervice  by  his  friends.  Cato 
ftrongly  oppofed  his  requefl,  infixing  on  the  prohibition 
by  law  ;  and  when  he  faw  numbers  influenced  by  Casfar, 
he  attempted  to  prevent  his  fuccefs  by  gaining  time  ;  with 
which  view  he  fpun  out  the  debate  till  it  was  too  late  to 
conclude  upon  any  thing  that  day,  Caefar  then  determined 
to  give  up  the  triumph,  and  folicit  the  confulfhip. 

As  foon  as  he  had  entered  the  city,  he  went  to  work 
upon  an  expedient  which  deceived  all  the  world  except 
Cato.  It  was  the  reconciling  of  Pompey  and  CraiTus,  two 
ofthemoft  powerful  men  in.  Rome.  By  making  them 
friends,  Caefar  fecu red  the  intereft'of  both  to  himfelf  ; 
and  while  he  feemed  to  be  only  doing  <  \  office  of  human- 
ity, he  was  undermining  the  constitution.  For  it  was  not, 
what  moft  people  imagine,  the  difagreement  between  Cae- 
far and  Pompey  that  produced  the  civil  wars,  but  rather 

*  In  the  text  KuWaUa;,  Cruferius  renders  it  CaUxaos  ;  biU, 
aecoidingto  Cellarius.  he  is  under  a  miflaks. 
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their  union,  they  fir  ft  combined  to  ruin  the  authority  of 
the  fenate,  and  when  that  was  effected,  they  parted  to 
purfue  each  his  owndefigns.  Cato,  who  often  prophefied 
what  would  be  the  confequence,  was  then  looked  upon  as 
a  troublefome  and  overbufy  man.  Afterwards  he  was  ef- 
teemed  a  wife,  though  not  a  fortunate  counfellor. 

Mean  timeCaefar  walked  to  the  place  of  election  between 
CrafTus  and  Pompey  ;  and,  under  the  aufpices  of  their 
friendfhip,  was  declared  conful,  with  did  inguifhed  honor, 
having  Calpurnius  Bibulus  given  him  for  his  colleague. 
He  had  no  fooner  entered  upon  his  office,  than  he  propof- 
ed  laws  not  fo  fuitable  to  a  conful,  as  to  a  feditious  tri- 
bune ;  I  mean  the  bills  for  a  divifion  of  lands  and  a  distri- 
bution of  corn,  which  were  entirely  calculated  to  pleafe 
the  plebeians.  As  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  part  of  the 
fenate  oppofed  them,  he  was  furnifhed  with  the  pretext  tie 
had  long  wanted  :  Heprotefted  with  great  warmth,  "  That 
*'  they  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  the  people  againft  his 
*'  will,  and  that  the  rigorous  and  difgraceful  oppofition  of 
(t  the  fenate,  laid  him  under  the  difagreeable  neceffity  of 
<{  feeking  protection  from  the  commons."  Accordingly 
he  did  immediately  apply  to  them. 

CrafTus  planted  himfelf  on  one  fide  of  him,  and  Pompey 
on  the  other.  He  demanded  of  them  aloud,  "  Whether 
i(  they  approved  his  laws  ?"  and  as  they  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  defired  their  aififtance  againft  thofe  who 
threatened  to  oppofe  them  with  the  fwerd.  They  declared 
they  would  affift  him  ;  and  Pompey  added,  il  Againft 
"  thofe  w ho  come  with  thefword,  I  will  bring  both  fword 
€i  and  buckler."  This  espreffion  gave  the  patricians 
great  pain  :  It  appeared  net  only  unworthy  of  his  char- 
acter, the  refpeci  the  fenate  had  for  him.  and  the  rever- 
ence due  to  them,  but  even  defperate  anu  frantic.  The 
people,  however,  were  pleafed  with  it. 

Caefar  was  willing  to  avail  himfelf  ftill  farther  of  Pom- 
pey's  intereft.  His  daughter  Julia  was  betrothed  to  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio,  but  notwithstanding  that  engagement,  he 
gave  her  to  Pompey  ;  and  told  Servilius  he  fhould  have 
Pompey's  daughter*  whofe  hand  was  not  properly  at  lib- 
erty, for  me  was  promifed  to  Fauftus  the  fon  of  Sylla. — 
Soon  after  this,  Caefar  married  Calpurnia,  the  daughter 
©f  Pifo,  and  procured  the  confulfhip  for  Pifo  for  the  year 
enfuing.     Meanwhile  Cato  exclaimed  loudly  againft  thefe 
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proceedings,  and  called  both  gods  and  men  towitnefs, 
how  unlupportable  it  was,  that  the  firft  dignities  of  the 
itate  mould  be  proftituted  by  marriages,  and  that  this 
traffic  of  women  mould  gain  them  what  governments  and 
forces  they  pleafed. 

As  for  Bibulus,  Cae.far's  colleague,  when  he  found  his 
oppofition  to  their  new  laws  entirely  unfuccefsful,  and  that 
his  life,  as  well  as  Cato's,  was  often  endangered  in  the 
public  affemblies,  he  mat  himfelf  up  in  his  own  hcufe. 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Immediately  after  this  marriage,  Pom  pey  filled  the  forum 
with  armed  men,  and  got  the  laws  enacted  which  Caefar 
had  propofed,  merely  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  thepeople. 
At  the  fame  time  the  government  of  Gaul,  both  on  this 
and  the  other  fide  the  Alps,  was  decreed  to  Caefar  for  five 
years;  to  which  was  added  Illyricum,  with  four  legions. 
As  Cato  fpoke  againft  thefe  regulations,  Caefar  ordered  him. 
to  be  taken  into  cuftody,  imagining  he  would  appeal  to 
the  tribunes.  But  when  he-faw  them  going  to  prifon  with- 
out fpeakingone  word,  and  obferved  that  it  not  only  gave 
the  nobility  great  uneafmefs,  but  that  the  people  out  of 
reverence  for  Cato's  virtue,  followed  him  in  melancholy 
filence,  he  whifpered  one  of  the  tribunes  to  take  him  out 
of  the  llflors''  hands. 

Very  few  of  the  body  of  fenators  followed  Caefar  on  this 
occafion  to  the  houfe.  The  greater!  part,  offended  at  fuch 
acts  of  tyranny,  had  withdrawn.  Confidius,  one  of  the 
older!  fenators  that  attended,  taking  occafion  to  obferve, 
"  That  it  was  the  foldiers  and  naked  fwords  that  kept  the 
'*  reft  from  affembling."  Caefar  faid,  "  Why  does  not  fear 
"keep  you  at  home  too  V  Confidius  replied,  "  Old  age 
"  is  my  defence  j  the  fmall  remains  of  my  life  deferve  not 
*'  much  care  or  precaution." 

The  moft  difgracefol  ftep,  however,  that  Caefar  took  in 
his  whole  confuifhip,  was  the  getting  Clodius  elected  tri- 
bune of  the  people  ;  f.e  fame  who  had  attempted  to  dif. 
honor  his  bed,  and  had  profaned  the  myiierious  rites  of 
the  Good  Goddefs.  He  pitched  upon  him  to  ruin  Cice- 
ro ;  nor  would  he  fet  out  for  his  government,  before  he 
had  embroiled  them,  and  procured  Cicero's  banifhmenu 
For  hiftory  informs  us,  that  all  thefe  tranfaclions  preceded 
his  wars  in  Gaul.  The  wars  he  conducted  there,  and  the 
many  glorious  campaigns  in  which  he  reduced  that-couu- 
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try,  reprefent  him  as  another  man  :  We  begin  as  it 'were,, 
with  a  new  life,  and  have  to  follow  him  in  a  quite  different 
track.  As  a  warrior  and  a  general,  we  behold  hirn  not  in 
the  leaft  inferior  to  the  greateft  and  mod  admired  com- 
manders the  world  ever  produced.  For  whether  we  com- 
pare him  with  the  Fabii,  the  Scipios,  and  Metelii,  with 
the  generals  of  his  own  time,  or  thofe  who  flourished  a  lit- 
tle before  him,  with  Sylla,  Marius,  the  two  Luculli,  or 
with  Pompey  himfelf,  whole  fame  in  every  military  excel- 
lence reached  the  Ikies,  Csefar's  achievements  bear  away 
the  palm.  One  he  furpafTed  the  difficulty  of  thefcene  of 
action,  another  in  the  extent  of  the  countries  he  fubdued  ; 
this,  in  the  number  and  itrength  of  the  enemies  he  over- 
came, that,  in  the  favage  manners  and  treacherous  dif- 
pofition  of  the  people  he  humanized ;  one,  in  mildnefs 
and  clemency  to  his  prifoners,  another,  in  bounty  and 
munificence  to  his  troops  ;  and  all,  in  the  number  of  bat- 
tles that  he  won,  and  enemies  that  he  killed.  For  in  lefs 
than  ten  years  war  in  Gaul,  he  took  eight  hundred  cities 
by  affault,  conquered  three  hundred  nations,  and  fought 
pitched  battles  at  different  times  with  three  millions  of 
men,  one  million  of  which  he  cut  in  pieces,  and  made 
another  million  prifoners. 

Such,  moreover,  was  the  afFeclion  of  his  foldiers,  and 
their  attachment  to  his  perfon,  that  they  who  under  other 
commanders  were  nothing  above  the  common  rate  of  men 
became  invincible  where  Csefar's  glory  was  concerned,  and 
met  the  mo  ft  dreadful  dangers  with  a  courage  that  noth- 
ing could  refill.     To  give  three  or  four  inltances  : 

Acitius,  in  a  fea  fight,  near  Marfeilles,  after  he  had 
boarded  one  of  the  enemy's  fhips,  had  his  right  hand  cut 
off  with  a  fword,  yet  he  ftill  held  his  buckler  in  his  left, 
and  pufbed  it  in  the  enemy's  faces,  till  he  defeated  them, 
and  took  the  veffel. 

Caflius  Scieva,  in  the  battle  of  Dyrrachium,  after  he 
had  an  eye  mot  out  with  an  arrow,  his  fhoulder  wounded 
with  one  javelin,  his  thigh  run  through  with  another,  and 
had  received  a  hundred  and  thirty  darts  upon  his  fhield,* 

*  Caefar  [Bell.  Civ.  1.  iii.)  fays,  this  brave  foldier  received  two 
hundred  and  thirty  darts  upon  his  fhield,  and  adds  that  he  re- 
warded his  bravery  with  two  hundred  thoufand  fefterces,and  pro- 
sooted  him  from  the  eighth  rank  to  the  firft.  He  like-wife  ordered 
the  foldiers  of  that  cohort  double  pay,  befide  other  military  rewards. 
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called  out  to  the  enemy,  as  if  he  would  furrender  himfelf. 
IJDon  this,  two  of  them  came  up  to  him,  and  he  gave  one 
of  them  fuch  aftroke  upon  the  moulder  with  his  fword  that 
the  arm  dropt  off;  the  other  he  wounded  in  the  face,  and 
made  him  retire.  Kis  comrades  then  came  up  to  his  af- 
fiftance,  and  he  faved  his  life. 

In  Britain,  fome  of  the  vanguard  happened  to  be  en- 
tangled in  a  deep  morafs,  and  were  there  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  when  a  private  foldier,  in  the  fight  of  Caefar, 
threw  himfelf  into  the  midft  of  the  affailants,  and  after 
prodigious  exertions  of  valor,  beat  off  the  barbarians, 
and  refcued  the  men.  After  which,  the  foldier  with  much 
difficulty,  partly  by  fwimming,  partly  by  wading,  pafTed 
the  morafs,  but' in  the  pafTage  loft  his  fhield.  Caefar,  and 
thofe  about  him,  aftonifhed  at  the  aclion,  ran  to  meet  him 
with  acclamations  of  joy  ;  but  the  foldier,  in  great  diftrefs, 
threw  himfelf  at  Caefar's  feet,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
I  begged   pardon  for  the  lofsof  his  fhield. 

In  Africa,  Scipio  having  taken  one  of  Caefar's  fhlps, 
on  board  of  which  was  Granius  Petronius,  lately  appoint- 
ed quaeftor,  put  the. reft- to  the  fword,  but  told  the  quaef- 
tor,  "  He  gave  him  his  life."  Petronius  anfwered  :  "It 
is  not  the  cuftom  of  Caefar's  foldiers  to  take,  but  to  give 
"quarter,"  and  immediately  plunged  his  fword  in  his 
bread. 

This  courage,  and  this  great  ambition,  were  cultivated 
and  cherifhed,  in  the  rirft  place,  by  the  generous  manner  in 
which  Caefar  rewarded  his  troeps,  and  the  honors  which 
s  lie  paid  them.  For  his  whole  conducl  fhowed  that  he  did 
not  accumulate  riches  in  the  courfe  of  his  wars,  to  minif- 
ter  to  luxury,  or  to  ferve  any  pleafuresof  his  own,  but  that 
he  laid  them  up  in  ^1  common  bank,  as  prizes  to  be  obtained 
by  difiinguifhed  valor,  and  that  he  confidered  himfelf  no 
farther  rich,  than  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  do  jufticeto 
the  merit  of  his  foldiers.  Another  thing  that  contributed 
to  make  them  invincible,  was  their  feeing  Caefar  always 
take  his  fhare  in  danger,  and  never  defire  any  exemption 
from  labor  and  fatigue. 

As  for  his  expofing  his  perfon  to  danger,  they  were  not 

furprifed  at  it,  becaufe  they  knew  his   palfion  for  glory  ; 

but  they  were  aftonifhed  at  his  patience  under  toil,  fo  far 

in  all  appearance  above  his  bodily  powers.     For  he  was 

.  »f  a  flender  make,   fair,   of  a  delicate  conflitution,  and 
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fubjeel:  to  violent  headachs  and  epileptic  ifits.  Re  bad 
the  firft  attack  of  the  falling  ficknefs  at  Corduba.  He 
did  not,  however,  make  thefe  diforders  a  pretence  "for  in- 
dulging himfelf.  On  the  contrary,  he  fought  in  war  a 
remedy  for  his  infirmities,  endeavoring  to  ftrengthen  his 
constitution  by  long  marches,  by  fimple  diet,  by  feldom 
coming  under  covert.  Thus  he  contended  with  his  dif- 
temper,  and  fortified  himfelf  againft  its  attacks. 

When  he  flept  it  was  commonly  upon  a  march,  either 
in  a  chariot  or  a  litter,  that  reft  might  be  no  hinderance  to 
bufinefs.  In  the  day  time,  he  vifited  the  catties,  cities, 
and  fortified  camps,  with  a  fervant  at  his  fide,  whom  he 
employed,  on  fuch  occafions,  to  write  for  him,  and  with 
a  foldier  behind,  who  carried  his  fword.  By  thefe  means 
he  travelled  fo  faft,  and  with  fo  little  interruption,  as  to 
reach  the  Rhone  in  eight  days  after  his  firft  fetting  out  for 
thofe  parts  from  Rome. 

He  was  a  good  horfeman  in  his  early  years,  and  brought 
that  exercife  to  fuch  perfection  by  practice,  that  he  could 
fit  a  horle  at  full  fpeed  with  his  hands  behind  him.  In 
this  expedition  healfo  accuftomed  himfelf  to  dilate  letters 
as  he  rode  on  horfebevrk,  and  found  Sufficient  employment 
for  two  fecretaries  at  once,  or,  according  to  Oppius,  for 
more.  It  is  alfo  laid  that  Casfar  was  the  firft  who  con- 
trived to  communicate  his  thoughts  by  letter  to  his  friends 
who  were  in  the  fame  city  with  him,  when  any  urgent  af- 
fair required  it,  and  the  multitude  of  bufinefs,  or  great  ex- 
tent of  the  city,  did  not  admit  of  an  interview. 

Of  his  indifference  with  refpect  to  diet  they  give  us  this 
remarkable  proof.  Happening  to  lup  with  Valerius  Leo, 
a  friend  of  his,  at  Milan,  there  was  fweet  ointment  poured 
upon  the  afparagus  inftead  of  oil.  Csefar  ate  of  it  freely 
notwithstanding,  and  afterwards  rebuked  his  friends  for 
exprefling  their  difiike  of  it.  "  It  was  enough,"  laid  he, 
"  to  forbear  eating,  if.it  was  difagreeable  to  you.  He 
"  who  finds  fault  with  any  rufticity,  is  himfelf  a  ruftic." 

One  day,  as  he  was  upon  an  excursion,  a  violent  ftorm 
forced  him  to  feek  fhelter  in  a  poor  man's  hut,  where 
there  was  only  one  room,  and  that  fcarce  big  enough  for  a 
man  to  deep  in.  Turning,  therefore,  to  his  friends,  he 
faid,  *'  Honors  for  the  great,  and  neceffaries  for  the 
infirm,"  and  immediately  gave  up   the  room  to  Oppius, 
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-while  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  the  company  fiept  under  a 
fhed  at  the  door. 

His  firft  expedition  in  Gaul  was  againft  the  Helvetians 
and  the  Tigurini  ;  who,  after  having  burnt  twelve  of 
their  own  towns  and  four  hundred  villages,  put  themfelves 
under  march,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Italy  through  that 
part  of  Gaul  which  was  fubjecl:  to  the  Romans,  as  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones  would  have  done  before  them.  Nor 
werethefe  new  adventures  inferior  to  the  other  in  courage  ; 
and  in  numbers  they  were  equal  ;  being  in  all  three  hun- 
dred thoufand,  of  which  a  hundred  and  ninety  thoufand 
were  fighting  men.  Caefar  fent  his  lieutenant  Labienus, 
againft  the  Tigurini,  who  routed  .them  near  the  river 
Arar.*  But  the  Helvetians  fuddenly  attacked  Casfar,  as  he 
was  upon  the  march  to  a  confederate  town.f  He  gained, 
however,  a  ftrong  poft  for  his  troops,  notwithstanding  she 
furprife  ;  and  when  he  had  drawn  them  up,  his  horfe  was 
brought  him.  Upon  which  he  faid,  "  When  I  have  won 
*'  the  battle  I  mail  want  my  horfe  for  the  purfuit  j  atpre- 
"  fent  let  us  march  as  we  are,  againft  the  enemy."  Ac- 
cordingly he   charged    them   with   great  vigor  on  foot. J 

It  coil  him  a  long  and  fevere  conflict  to  drive  their  army 
out  of  the  field  ;  but  he  found  the  greater!  difficulty  when 
he  came  to  their  rampart  of  carnages ;  for  not  only  the 
men  made  a  moft  obftinate  (land  there,  but  the  very  women 
and  children  fought  till  they  were  cut  in  pieces  ;  info- 
much  that  the  battle  did  not  end  before  midnight. 

To  this  great  action  he  added  a  frill  greater.  He  coU 
letted  the  barbarians  who  elcaped  out  of  the  battle,  and 
to  the  number  of  an  hundred  thoufand,  and  upwards,  and 
obliged  them  to  refettle  the  country  they  had  relinquished 
and  to  rebuild  the  cities  they  had  burnt.  This  he  did,  in 
fear  that  if  the  country  were  left  without  inhabitants,  iJie 
Germans  would  pafs  the  Rhine  and  feize  it. 

*  Ccefar  {"ays  himfelf,  that  he  left  Labienus  to  guard  the  works  he 
had  raifed  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  Mount  Jura,  and  that  he 
marched  in  perlon  at  the  head  of  three  legions,  to  attack  theTi-- 
gurini  in  their  paffage  over  the  Arar,  now  the  Saone,  and  killed 
great  numbers  of  them. 

t  The  Bibra&e,  now  Autun. 

X  He  fent  back  his  horfe,  and  the  reft  followed  his  exemple.  This 
he  did  to  prevent  ail  hopesof  a  retreat,  as  well  as  to  fnow  his  troops 
that  he  would  take  his  fhare  in  all  danger.  Vide  Bdl.  Call.  lib.  i. 

Vol.  IV.  W 
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^His  fecond  war  was  in  defence  of  the  Gauls  againft:  the 
Germans,*  though  he  had  before  honored  their  king 
Arioviftus  with  the  title  of  an  ally  of  Rome.  They  proved 
unfupportable  neighbors  to  thofe  who  had  fubdued,  and  it 
was  eafy.to  fee,  that  inftead .  of  being  fatisfied  with  their 
prefent  acquifitions,  if  opportunity  offered,  they  would 
extend  theigj^onquefts  over  all  Gaul.  He  found,  however, 
his  officers,  particularly  thofe  of  the  young  nobility,  afraid 
of  this  expedition  ;  for  they  had  entered  into'Caefar's  fer- 
vice  only  in  hopes  of  living  luxurioufly,  and  making  their 
fortunes.  He  therefore  called  them  together,  and  told 
them,  before  the  whole  army,  "  That  they  were  at  liberty 
"  to  retire,  and  needed  not  hazard  their  perfons  againft 
"  their  inclination,  fince  they  were  fo  unmanly  and  fpirit- 
"  lefs.  For  his  part  lie  would  march  with  the  tenth 
f*  legion  only  againft  thofe  barbarians  ;  for  they  were  nei- 
1(  ther  better  men  than  the  Cimbrians,  nor  was  he  a  worfe 
"  general  than  Marius."  Upon  this  the  tenth  legion  de- 
puted fome  of  their  corps  to  thank  him.  The  other  legions 
laid  the  whole  blame  upon  their  officers,  and  all  followed 
him  with  great  ipirit  and  alacrity.  After  a  march  of  fev- 
eral  days,  they  encamped  within  two  hundred  furlongs 
of  the  enemy. 

Casfar's  arrival  broke  the  confidence  of  Arioviftus. 
Inftead  of  expecting  that  the  Romans  would  come  and 
attack  him,  he  had  iuppofed  they  would  not  dare  to  ftand 
the  Germans,  when  they  went  in  queft  of  them.  He  was 
much  furprifed  therefore,  at  this  bold  attempt  of  Casfar, 
arid,  what  was  worfe,  he  faw  his  own  troops  were  dif- 
heartened.  They  were  difpirited  ftill  more  by  the  prophe- 
cies of  their  matrons,  who  had  the  care  of  divining,  and 
ufed  to  do  it  by  the  eddies  of  rivers,  the  windings,  the 
murmurs,  or  other  noife  made  by  the  ftream.  ©n  thisoc- 
cafion  they  charged  the  army  not  to  give  battle  before  the 
new  moon  appeared. . 

Casfar  having  got  information  of  thefe  matters,  and 
feeing  the  Germans  lie  clofe  in  their  camp,   thought  it 

*  The  JEiui  implored  his  protection  againft  Arioviftus,  king  of 
the  Germans,  who  taking  advantage  of  the  differences  which  had 
long  fubfifted  between  them  and  the  Arverni,  had  joined  the  latter, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  great  part  of  the  country  of  the  Sequani, 
and  obliged  the  ./Edui  to  give  him  their  children  as  hoftages.  The 
yEdui  were  the  people  of  Autun  ;  the  Arverni  of  Auvergnc  ;  and 
the  Sequani  of  Ifrenche  Comte.     Car/.  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  i. 
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better  to  engage  them  while  thus  dejected,  than  to  fit  (till 
and  wait  their  time.  For  this  reafon  he  attacked  their  in- 
trenchrrtents  and  the  hills  upon  which  they  were  p oiled  ; 
which  provoked  them  to  fuch  adegree,  that  they  defcended 
in  great  fury  to  the  plain* -They  fought,  and  were  entirely 
routed.  Casfar  purfued  them  to  the  Rhine,  which  was 
three  hundred  furlongs  from  the  field  of  battle,*  covering 
all  the  way  with  dead  bodies  and  fpoils.  Arioviftus  reached 
the  river  time  enough  to  get  over  with  a  few  troops.  The 
number  of  killed  is  laid  to  have  amounted  to  eighty  thou- 
fand. 

After  he  had  thus  "terminated  the  war,  he  left  his  army 
in  winter  quarters  in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  and 
repaired  to  Gaul,  on  this  fide  tha  Po,  which  was  part  of 
his  province,  in  order  to  have  an  eye  upon  the  tranfac- 
tions  in  Rome.-  For  the  river  Rubicon  parts  the  red  of 
Italy  from  Cifalpine  Gaul.  During  his  flay  there,  he 
carried  on  a  variety  of  (late  intrigues.  Great  numbers 
came  from  Rome  to  pay  their  refpects  to  him,  and  he  fen t 
them  all  away  fatisfied  ;  fome  laden  with  prefents,  and 
others  happy  in  hope.  In  the  fame  manner  throughout 
all  his  wars,  without  Pompey's  obferving  it,  he  was  con- 
quering his  enemies  by  the  arms  of  the  Roman  citizens, 
and  gaining,  the  citizens  by  the  money  of  his  enemies. 

As  foon  as  he  had  intelligence  that  the  Belgae,who 
were  the  moft  powerful  people  in  Gaul,  and  whofe  terri- 
tories made  up  a  third  part  of  the  whole  country,  had 
revolted  and  atlembled  a  great  army,  he  marched  to  that 
quarter  with  incredible. expedition.  He  found  them  rav- 
aging the  lands  of  thofe  Gauls  who  were  allies  of  Rome, 
defeated  the  main  body,  which  made  but  a  feeble  refin- 
ance, and  killed  fuch  numbers,  that  lakes  and  rivers  were 
filled  with  the  dead,  and  bridges  were  formed  of  their 
bodies.  Such  of  the  inmrgents  as  dwelt  upon  the  fea 
coaft,  furrendered  without  oppofition. 

From  thence  he  led  his  army  againft  the  Nervii,f  who 
live  among  thick  woods.  After  they  had  fecured  their 
families  and  moft  valuable  goods,  in  the  beft  manner  they 
could  in  the  heart  of  a  large  foreft,  at  a  great  diftance 
from  the  enemy,   they   marched  to  the  number   of  fixty 

*  Casfar  fays,  it  was    only   five   miles  from  the  field  of  battle  ; 
therefore  inftead  of  rpixx.07H3$,  we  fhould  read  TE^aapa^ovra* 
+  Their  country  is  now  called  Hainault  and  Cambrcfis. 
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thoufand,  and  fell  upon  Csefar,  as  he  was  fortifying  his 
camp,  and  had  not  the  lead  notion  of  fuch  an  attack.* 
They  fir/i  routed  his  cavalry,  and  then  furrounded  the 
twelfth  and  feventh  legions,  and  killed  all  the  officers. 
Had  not  Cadar  fnatched  a  buckler  from  one  of  his  own 
men,  forced  his  way  through  the  combatants  before  him, 
and  rufhed  upon  the  barbarians  ;  or  had  not  the  tenth 
legion, f  feeing  his  danger,  run  from  the  heights  where 
they  were  polled,  and  mowed  down  the  enemy's  ranksy. 
in  all  probability  not  one  Roman  would  have  lurvived 
the  battle.  But  though  encouraged  by  this  bold  act  of 
C  as  far,  they  fought  with  a  fpirit  above  their  Strength,, 
they  were  not  able  to  make  the  Nervii  turn  their  backs.. 
Thofe  brave  men  maintained  their  ground,  and  were 
hewed  to  pieces  upon  the  fpot.  It  is  faid  that  out  of  Sixty 
thoufand  not  above  five  hundred  were  faved,  and  out  of 
four  hundred  Nervian  fenators  not  above  three. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  great  victory,  the  fenate  of 
Rome  decreed  that  facrifices  mould  be  offered,  and  all 
manner  of  festivities  kept  up  for  fifteen  days  together, 
which  was  a  longer  term  of  rejoicing  than  had  ever  been 
known  before.  Indeed  the  danger  appeared  very  great,, 
on  account  of  fo   many  nations  rifing  at  once  ;  and  as 

*  As  this  attack  was  unexpected,  Caefar  had,  in  a  manner,  every- 
thing to  do  at  the  fame  inftant.  The  banner  was  to  be  erecled,  th< 
charge  founded,  the  ioldiers  at  a  diftance  recalled,  the  armv  drawn 
up,  and  the  fignal  given.  In  this  lurprize  he  ran  from  place  to  place, 
exhorting  his  men  to  remember  their  former  valor:  and  having 
drawn  them  up  in  the  beft  manner  he  could,  caufed  the  fignal  to  he,, 
given.  The  legionaries  made  a  vigorous  refiftance  ;  but  as  the  enemy 
feemed  determined  either  to  conquer  or  die,  the  fuccefs  was  dif- 
ferent in  different  places.  In  the  left  wing  the  ninth  and  the  tenth 
legions  did  wonders,  drove  the  Atrebates  into  a  neighboring  river, 
and  made  a  great  {laughter  of  them.  In  another  place  the  eighth 
and  eleventh  legions  repulled  the  Vermandui,  and  drove  them  be- 
fore them.  But  in  the  right  wing  the  feventh  and  twelfth  legions, 
fuffered  extremely.  They  were  entirely  furrounded  by  the  Nervii, 
all  the  centurions  of  the  fourth  cohort  being  flain,  and  moft  of  the 
other  officers  wounded.  In  this  extremity  Caefar  fnatched  a  buck- 
ler from  one  of  the  private  men,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his 
broken  wing,  and  being  joined  by  the  two  legions  which  he  had 
left  to  guard  the  baggage,  fell  upon  the  Nervii.  already  fatigued, 
with  frefh  vigor,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc  of  them. 

+  In  the  original  it  is  the  twelfth  ;.but  it  appears  from  the  fecond 
book  of  Cefai's  Commentaries,  that  we  fhould  read  here  dinotrov 
not  $h>$iKct,TQy,      Indeed  the  Paris  manu  Script  has  &xmtq»» 
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Csfar  was  the  man  who  furmounted  it,  the  affection  the 
people  had  for  him,  made  the  rejoicing  more  brilliant.  Af- 
t~r  he  had  fettled  the  affairs  of  Gaul,  on  the  other  fide  the 
Alps,  he  croffed  them  again,  and  wintered  near  the  Po, 
in  order  to  maintain  his  intereftin  Rome  ;  where  thecan- 
dldates  for  the  great  offices  of  ftate  were  fupplied  with 
money  out  of  the  funds,  to  corrupt  the  people,  and  after 
they  had  carried  their  election,  did  every  thing  to  extend 
his  power.  Nay,  the  greateftand  moft  illuftrious  perfonages 
went  to  pay  their  court  to  him  at  Lucca,  among  whom 
were  Pompey,  Craffus,  Appius,  governor  of  Sardinia, 
and  Nepos,  proconful  in  Spain.  So  that  there  were  an 
hundred  and  twenty  liclors  attending  their  matters,  and 
above  two  hundred  fenators  honored  him  with  their  afli- 
duities.  After  they  had  fixed  upon  a  plan  of  bufinefs, 
they  parted.  Pompey  and  CralTus  were  to  be  confuls  the 
year  enfuing,  and  to  get  Caefar*s  government  prolonged 
for  five  years  more,  with  fupplies  out  of  the  treafury  for 
his  occafions.  The  laft  particular  appeared  extremely  ab- 
jurd  to  all  men  of  fenfe.  They  who  received  fo  much  of 
Caefar's  money,  perfuaded  the  fenate  to  give  him  money, 
as  if  he  was  in  want  of  it;  or  rather,  they  infilled  it 
ihould  be  done,  and  every  honeft  man  fighed  inwardly 
while  he  fuffered  the  decree  to  pafs.  Cato,  indeed,  was 
abfent,  having  been  fent  with  a  commifiion  to  Cyprus,  on 
purpofe  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  way.  But-Favonius, 
who  trod  in  Cato's  fieps,  vigoroufly  oppofed  thofe  rnea- 
lures  ;  and  when  he  found  that  his  oppofition  availed 
nothing,  he  left  the  houfe,  and  applied  to  the  people  ex- 
claiming againft  fuch  pernicious  counieis.  No  one,  how- 
ever, attended  to  him  j  fome  being' overawed  by  Pompey 
and  Crallus,  and  others  influenced' by  regard  for  Casfar, 
in  whofe  fmile  algne  they,  lived,  and  aii  their  hopes  flour- 
ifhed. 

Caefar,  at  his  return  to  his  army  in  Gau!,  found  another 
furious  war  lighted  up  in  the  country  ;  the  Ufipetes  and 
the  Teuchteri,*  two  great  German,  nations,  having  croffed 

*  The  people  of  the  March  and  of  Weftphalia,  and  thofe  of 
Munfter  and  Cleves. 

This  war  happened  under  the -conful (hip  of  Craffus  and  Pom- 
pey, which  was  in  the  year  of  Rom:  693.  But  there  were  feverai 
intermediate  tranfa&ions  of  great  importance,  which  Plutarch  has 
omitted,  viz.  the  reduction  of  the  Advitic;  by  Caefar  ;  of  feven 
other  nations  by  P.  Craffus,  the  (on  of  the  triumvir  ;  oSjts  of  fufr* 
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the  Rhine  to  make  conquefts.  The  account  of  the  affair 
with  them  we  (hall  take  from  Csefar'sown  Commentaries.* 
Thefe  barbarians  fent  deputies  to  him  to  propofe  a  fufpen- 
fion  of  arms,  which  was  granted  them.  Neverthelefs, 
they  attacked  him  as  he  was  making  an  excurfion.  With 
only  eight  hundred  horfe,  however,  who  were  not  pre- 
pared for  an  engagement,  he  beat  their  cavalry,  which 
confided  of  five  thoufand,  Next  day  they  fent  other  de- 
puties to  apologize  for  what  had  happened,  but  without 
any  other  intention  than  that  of  deceiving  him  again, 
Thefe  agents  of  theirs  he  detained,  and  marched  imme- 
diately againfl  them  ;  thinking  it  abfurd  to  ftand  upon 
honor  with  fuch  perfidious  men,  who  had  not  fcrupled 
to  violate  the  truce.  Yet  Canufius  writes,  that  when  the 
fenate  were  voting  a  public  thankfgiving  and  proceffiona 
on  account  of  the  victory,  Cato  propofed  that  Caefar 
fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  barbarians,  to  expiate  that 
breach  of  faith,  and  make  the  divine  vengeance  fall  upoir 
its  author,  rather  than  upon  Rome. 

Of  the  barbarians  that  had  paffed  the  Rhine,  there  were 
four  hundred  thoufand  killed.  The  few  who  efcaped, 
repafled  the  river,  and  were  fheltered  by  a  people  of  Ger- 
many, called  Sicambri.  Caefar  laid  hold  on  this  pretence 
agaimt  that  people,  but  his  true  motive  was  an  avidity  of 
fame,  to  be  the  firft  Reman  that  ever  croffed  the  Rhine  in 
an  holliie  manner.  In  purfuance  of  his  defign,  he  threw 
a  bridge  over  it,  though  it  was  remarkably  wide  in  that 
place,  and  at  the  fa>ne  time  fo  rough  and  rapid,  that  it- 
tarried  down  with  it  trunks  of  trees,  and  other  timber^ 
which  much  fhocked  and  weakened  the  pillars  ofhisbridge. 
But  he  drove  great  piles  of  wood  into  the  bottom  of  the 
river  above  the  bridge,  both  to. refill;  the  impreflion  of 
fuch  bodies,  and  to  break  the  force  of  U*ej:orrenf .  By  thefe 
means  he  exhibited  a  fpedltacle  aftcniflilng  to  thought,  fo- 
immenfe  a  bridge  finished  in  ten  days.  His  army  palled 
ever  it  without  oppoiition,  the  Suevi  and  the  Sicambri, 
the  moil  warlike  nations  in  Germany,  having  retired  into 
mifilon  from  feveral  nations  beyond  the  Rhine  ;  the  attempt  upon 
Galba  in  his  winter  quarters  at  O&odurus,  and  his  brave  defence- 
and  vid-ory  ;  the  ievere  chaftifejnent  of  the  Veneti,  who  had  re- 
volted ;  and  the  complete  reduction  of  Aquitaine.  Thefe  particu- 
lars ire  contained  in  part  of  the  fecond  and  the  whole  third  book 
tti  thi-.  war  in  Gaul. 

*iluauld  juLily  obforves  that  Plutarch  fhould  nothave  called  the. 
€oromentaik'S  B$ifAip.hct  as  he  doesker«;  but  ivopwpuzx,  asufuak' 
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the  heart  of  their  forefts,  and  concealed  themfelves  in  cav- 
ities overhung  with  wood.  He  laid  wafte  the  enemy's 
country  with  fire,  and  confirmed  the  better  difpofed  Ger- 
mans in  the  intereft  of  Rome  ;*  after  which  he  returned 
into  Gaul,  having  fpent  no  more  than  eighteen  days  hsu 
Germany. 

But  his  expedition  into  Britain  difcovered  the  mod  dar- 
ing fpirit  of  enterprize.  For  he  was  the  firft  who  enter- 
ed the  Weftern  Ocean  with  a  fleet,  and  embarking  his. 
troops  on  the  Atlantic,  carried  war  into  an  ifland  whofe 
very  exiftence  was  doubted.  Some  writers  had  reprefented 
it  fo  incredibly  large,  that  others  contefted  its  being,  and 
confidered  both  the  name  and  the  thing  as  a  ficlion.  Yet 
Casfar  attempted  to  conquer  it,  and  to  extend  the  Roman 
empire  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  world.  He 
failed  thither  twice  from  the  oppofite  coafl:  in  Gaul,  and 
fought  many  battles,  by  which  the  Britons  fuffered  more 
than  the  Romans  gained  ;  for  there  was  nothing  worth 
taking  from  a  people  who  were  fo  poor,  and  lived  in  fo 
much  wretchednefs.f  He  did  not,  however,  terminate 
the  war  in  the  manner  he  could  have  wifhed  ;  he  only  re- 
ceived homages  of  the  king,  and  appointed  the  tribute  the 
iiland  was  to  pay,  and  then  returned  to  Gaul. 

There  he  received  letters,  which  were  going  to  be  fent 
over  lo  him,  and  by  v/hich  his  friends  in  Rome  informed 
him  that  his  daughter,  the  wife  ofPompey,  had  lately 
died  in  childbed.  This  was  a  great  affliction  both  to 
Pompey  and  Caefar.  Their  friends,  too,  were  very  fenlibly 
concerned  to  fee  that  alliance  diffolved  which  kept  up  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  ftate,  otherwise  in  a  very  unfet- 
tled  condition.  For  the  child  furvived  the  mother  only  a 
few  days.  The  people  took  the  body  of  Julia,  and  car- 
ried ir,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  tribunes, 
to  the  Campus  lilartius,  where  it  was  interred. 

As  Caefar's  army  was  now  very  large, J  he  was  forced 
{0  divide  it  for  the  convenience  of  winter  quarters  ;  after 

*   The  XJbii,  the  people  of  Cologne. 

t  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  much  corn  in  Britain  in  Cae- 
far's time  ;  for  the  inhabitants,  he  lays,  lived  chiefly  on  milk  and 
flefh,      Lacle  et  came  vivunt. 

\  This  army  confuted  of  eight  legions  ;  and  as  there  was  almofb 
E  famine  in  the  country,  the  confequence  of  excefiive  drought,  C32- 
kr.  was  obliged  to  fegaratc  his  troops  for  thtir  better  fubfifUnee. 
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which  he  took  the  road  to  Italy,  according  to  cuftom.  But 
he  had  not  been  long  gone,  before  the  Gauls  rifing  again, 
traverfed  the  country  with  confiderable  armies,  fell  upon 
the  Roman  quarters  with  great  fury,  and  infulted  their  in- 
trenchments.  The  mod  numerous  and  the  ftrongeft  body 
of  the  infurgents  was  that  under  Ambiorix,  who  attacked 
Cotta  and  Titurius  in  their  camp,  and  cut  them  off  with 
their  whole  party.  After  which,  he  went  and  befieged  the 
legion  under  the  command  of  Q^Cicero,  withfixty  thouf' 
and  men;  and  though  the  fpirit  of  thofe  brave  Romans 
made  a  refinance  above  their  ftrength,  they  were  very 
near  being  taken,  for  they  were  all  wounded. 

Casfar,  who  was  at  a  great  diftance,  at  laft  getting  in- 
telligence of  their  danger,  returned  with  all  expedition; 
and  having  collected  a  body  of  men,  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed feven  thoufand,  haftened  to  the  relief  of  Cicero.  The 
Gauls,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  his  motions,  raifed  the 
fiege,  and  went  to  meet  him  ;  for  they  defpifed  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  his  force,  and  were  confident  of  victory.  Cae- 
far,  to  deceive  them,  made  a  feint  as  if  he  fled,  till  he 
came  to  a  place  convenient  for  a  fmall  army  to  engage  a 
great  one,  and  there  he  fortified  his  camp.  He  gave  his 
men  ftrict.  orders  not  to  fight,  but  to  throw  up  a  ftrong 
rampart,  and  to  barricade  their  gates  in  the  fecureft  man- 
ner ;  contriving  by  all  thefe  manoeuvres  to  increafe  the 
enemy's  contempt  of  him.  It  fucceeded  as  he  wiihed  ;. 
the  Gauls  came  up  with  great  infolence  and  diforder  lo 
attack  hi«  trenches.  Then  Caefar  making  a  fudden  fally, 
defeated  and  deflroyed  the  greateft  part  of  them.  This 
iuccefs  laid  the  fpirit  of  revolt  in  thofe  parts  ;  and  for  far- 
ther fecurity  he  remained  all  the  winter  in  Gaul,  vifiting 
all  the  quarters,  and  keeping  a  fharp  eye  upon  every  mo- 
tion towards  war.  Befides  he  received  a  reinforcement 
of  three  ligions  in  the  room  of  thofe  he  had  loft  ;  two  of 
which  were  lent  him  by  Pcmpey,  and  one  lately  raifed  in 
Cifalpine  Gaul. 

After  this,*  the  feeds  of  hoftilities,  which  had  long  be- 
fore been  privately  fcattered  in  the  more  diftant  parts  of 

He  was  therefore  under  the  neceffity  of  fixing  the  quarters  at  fuch 
a  diftance,  which  would  otherwife  have  been  impolitic.  He  telis 
us,  (lib.  v.)  that  all  the  legions  except  one,  which  was  in  a  quiet 
country,  were  ported  within  th»  compafs  of  a  hundred  miles. 

*  Plutarch  paffes  over  the  whole  fixth  book  of  Caefar's  Coin> 
mentaries,  as  he  had  done  the  third.  Many  confiderable  events  hap~ 
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the  country,  by  the  chiefs  of  the  more  warlike  nations, 
fhot  up  into  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  dangerous  wars 
that  was  ever  feen  in  Gaul ;  whether  we  confider  the  num- 
ber of  troops  and  (lore  of  arms,  the  treafures  amailed  for 
the  war,  or  the  ftrength  of  the  towns  and  faftneffes  they 
occupied.  Befldes,  it  was  then  the  moft  fevere  feafon  of 
the  year  ;  the  rivers  were  covered  with  ice,  the  forefts  with 
fnovv,  and  the  fields  overflowed  in  fiich  a  manner  that  they 
looked  like  fo  many  ponds  ;  the  roads  lay  concealed  in 
fnovv,  or  in  floods  difembogued  by  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
So  that  it  feemed  impomble  for  Csefar  to  march,  or  to 
purine  any  other  operations  againft  them. 

Many  nations  had  entered  into  the  league  ;  the  principal 
of  which  were  the  Arverni*  and  Carnutes.f  The  chief 
direction  of  the  war  was  given  to  Vercingetorix,  whofe 
father  the  Gauls  had  put  to  death,  for  attempting  at 
monarchy.  Vercingetorix  having  divided  his  forces  into 
feveral  parts,  and  given  them  in  charge  to  his  lieutenants, 
had  the  country  at  command  as  far  as  the  Arar.  His  in- 
tention was  to  raife  all  Gaul  againft  Csefar,  now  when  his 
enemies  were  riling  againft  him  at  Rome.  B.nt  had  he 
flayed  a  little  longer  till  Caefar  was  actually  engaged  in  the 
civil  war,  the  terrors  of  the  Gauls  would  not  have  been  lefs 
dreadful  to  Italy  now,  than  thofe  of  the  Cimbri  were  for- 
merly. 

Caefar,  who  knew  perfectly  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  ev- 
ery advantage  in  war,  particularly  of  time,  was  no  fooner 
informed  of  this  great  defection,  than  he  fet  out  tochaftife 
its  authors ;  and  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  march,  in  ipite  of 
all  the  difficulties  of  a  fevere  winter,  he  mowed  the  bar- 
barians that  his  troops  could  neither  be  conquered  nor  re- 
filled. For  where  a  courier  could  fearce  have  been  fup- 
pofed  to  come  in  many  days,  Caefar  was  feen  with  his 
whole  army,  ravaging  the  country,  deftroying  the  caftles, 
ftorming  the  cities,  and  receiving  the  fubmiflion  of  fuch  as 
repented.  Thus  he  went  on,  till  the  JEdwi  alfo  revolted, 
who  had  ftyled  themielves  brothers  to  the  Romans,and  had 

pened  between  the  vi&ory  laft  mentioned,  and  the  affair  with  Ver- 
cingetorix ;  fuch  as  the  defeat  of  the  Treviri,  Caeiar'sfecond  paffage 
over  the  Rhine,  and  the  purfuit  of  Ambiorix. 

*  The  people  of  Auvergne,  particularly  thofe  of  Clermont  and 
St.  Flour. 

+  The  people  of  Chartres  and  Orleans. 

X  The  people  of  Atitun,  Lyons,  Macon;  Chalens  upon  Sone.,  and. 
Never?.. 
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been  treated  with  particular  regard.  Their  joining  the 
insurgents  fpread  uneafmefs  and  difmay  through  Caefar's 
army.  He,  therefore,  decamped  in  all  hafte,  and  traverf- 
ed  the  country  of  the  Lingones,*  in  order  to  come  into 
that  of  the  Sequani,f  who  were  faft  friends,  and  nearer  to 
Italy  than  the  reft  of  the  Gauls. 

The  enemy  followed  him  thither  in  prodigious  numbers,, 
and  furrounded  him.  Casfar,  without  being  in  the  leaft 
difconcerted,  fuftained  the  conflict,  and  after  a  long  and 
bloody  adtion,  in  which  the  Germans  were  particularly 
ferviceable  to  him,  gave  them  a  total  defeat. J  But  he 
feems  to  have  received  fome  check  at  firft,  for  the  Arverni 
itill  (how  a  fvvord  fufpended  in  one  of  their  temples,  which 
they  declare  was  taken  from  Caefar.  His  friends  pointed 
it  out  to  him  afterwards,  but  he  only  laughed  ;  and  when 
they  were  for  having  it  taken  down,  he  would  not  fuffer  it,, 
becaufe  heconfidered  it  as  a  thing  confecreated  to  the  gods. 

Moll  of  thofe  who  efcaped  out  of  the  battle,  retired  in- 
to Aleiia|j  with  their  king.  Caefar  immediately  inverted 
the  town,  though  it  appeared  impregnable,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  the  height  of  the  walls,  as  the  number  of  troops 
there  was  to  defend  it.  During  the  fiege  he  found  him- 
felf  expofed  to  a  danger  from  without,  which  makes^mag- 
ination  giddy  to  think  on.  All  the  braveft  men  in  Gaul 
adembled  from  every  quarter,  and  came  armed  to  the  relief 
of  the  place,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  thoufand  j 
and  there  were  not  lefs  than  feventy  thoufand  combatants 
within  the  walls.  Thus  fhut  up  between  two  arrnies,  he 
was  forced  to  draw  two  lines  of  circumvallation,  the  inte- 
rior one  againft  the  town,  and  that  without  againft  the 
troops  that  came  to  its  fuccour  ;  for,  could  the  two  armies 
have  joined,  he  had  been  abfolutely  loft.  This  dangerous 
action  at  Alefia  contributed  to  Caefar's  renown  on  many 
accounts.  Indeed,  he  exerted  a  more  adventurous  courage 
and  greater  generalfhip,  than  on  any  other  occafion.  But 
what  feems  very  aftonifhing,  is,  that  he  could  engage  and 
conquer  fo  many  myriads  without,  and  keep  the  action  a 

*  The  diftrift  of  Langres. 

+  The  diftritt  of  Befancon. 

J  This  paffage  in  the  original  is  corrupt  or  defe&ive.     We  have 
endeavored  to  fupply  that  defect,  by    reading,   with    M.  Dacier 
r££//<.ai>ois,  inftead  of  ahhon;  ;  which  is  agreeable  to  Caefar's  owr  . 
account  of  the  battle,  in  the  ieventh  book  of  his  Commentaries, 

(j  Ceefar  calls  it  Alexia,  now  Alife,  near  Flavigny. 
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iecret  to  the  troops  in  the  town.*  It  is  ftill  more  wonder- 
ful that  the  Romans,  who  were  left  before  the  walls, 
mould  not  know  it,  till  the  victory  was  announced  by  the 
cries  of  the  men  in  Alefia  and  the  lamentations  of  the  wo- 
men, who  faw  the  Romans  on  each  fide  of  the  town  bring- 
ing to  their  camp  a  number  of  fhields  adorned  with  gold 
and  filver,  helmets  ftained  with  blood,  drinking  veffels, 
a  ;d  tents  of  the  Gaulifh  fafhion.  Thus  did  this  van1  mul- 
titude vanifh  and  difappear  like  a  phantom,  or  a  dream, 
the  greateft  part  being  killed  on  the  fpot. 

The  befieged,  after  having  given  both* themfelves  and 
Caefar  much  trouble,  at  1-ift  furrendered.  Their  general, 
Vercingetorix,  armed  himfelf  and  equipped  his  horfe  in 
the  raoft  magnificent  manner,  and  then  fallied  out  at  the 
gate.  After  he  had  taken  fome  circuits  about  Caefar  as  he 
fat  upon  the  tribunal,  he  difmounted  put  off  his  armour, 
and  placed  himfelf  at  Caefar's  feet,  where  he  remained  in 
profound  filence,  till  Caefar  ordered  a  ..guard  to  take  him 
away,  and  keep  him  for  his  triumph. 

Caefar  had  been  fome  time  refolved  to  ruin  Pompey, and 
Pompey  to  deitroy  Caefar.  For  CrafTus  who  alone  could 
have  taken  up  the  conqueror,  being  killed  in  the  Parthian 
war,  there  remained  nothing  for  Caefar  to  do,  to  make 
himfelf  the  greateft  of  mankind,  but  to  annihilate  him  that 
was  fo  -s  nor  for  Pompey  to  prevent  it,  but  to  take  off  the 
man  he  feared.  It  is  true,  it  was  no  long  time  that  Pom- 
pey had  entertained  any  fear  of  him  ;  he  had  rather 
looked  upon  him  with  contempt,  imagining  he  could  as 
eafily  pull  him  down  as  he  had  fet  him  up  :  Whereas  Cae- 
far, from  the  firft,  defigning  to  ruin  his  rivals,  had  retir- 
ed at  a  diftance,  like  a  champion,  for  exercife.  By  long 
fervice  and  great  achievements  in  the  wars  of  Gaul,  he 
had  fo  improved  his  army,  and  his  own  reputation  too, 
that  he  was  confidered  as  on  a  footing  with  Pompey  ;  and 
he  found  pretences  for  carrying  his  enterprize  into  execu- 
tion, in  the  times  of  the  mifgovernment  at  Rome.  Thefe 
were  partly  furnifhed  by  Pompey  himfelf  ;  and  indeed  all 
r.anks  of  men  were  fo  corrupted,  that  tables  were  publicly 
fet  out,  upon  which  the  candidates  for  offices  were  pro- 
fefTedly  ready  to  pay  the  people  the  price  of  their  votes  ; 
and  the  people  came  not  only  to  give  their  voices  for  the 
man  who  had  bought  them,  but  with  all  manner  of  offen- 

*  Caefar  fays,  that  thofe  in  the  town  had  a  diRiuft  view  of  the 
battle. 
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five  weapons  to  fight  for  him.  Hence  it  often  happened, 
that  they  did  not  part  without  polluting  the  tribunal  with 
blood  and  murder,  and  the  city  was  a  perpetual  fcene  o 
anarchy.  In  this  difmal  Situation  of  things,  in  thefe 
ftorms  of  epidemic  madnefs,  wife  men  thought  it  would  be 
happy  if  they  ended  in  nothing  worfe  than  monarchy. 
Nay,  there  were  many  who  fcrupled  not  to  declare  pub- 
licly, that  monarchy  was  the  only  cure  for  the  defperate 
diforders  of  the  flate,  and  that  the  physician  ought  to  be 
pitched  upon,  who  would  apply  that  remedy  with  the 
•gentleft  hand  ;  by  which  they  hinted  at  Pompey. 

Pompey,  in  all  his  difcourfe,  pretended  to  decline  the 
honor  of  a  dictatorship,  though  at  the  fame  time  every 
irep  he  took  was  directed  that  way.  Cato,  understanding 
his  drift,  perfuaded  the  fenate  to  declare  him  Sole  conful  ; 
that,  fatisfkd  with  a  kind  of  monarchy  more  agreeable  to 
law,  he  might  not  adopt  any  violent  meafures  to  make 
himfelf  dictator.  The  fenate  not  only  agreed  to  this, 
but  continued  to  him  his  governments  of  Spain  and  Africa, 
the  administration  of  which  he  committed  to  his  lieuten- 
ants ;  keeping  armies  there,  for  whofe  maintenance  he 
was  allowed  a  thoufand  talents  a  year  out  of  the  public 
treafury. 

Upon  this,  Casfar  applied,  by  his  friends,  for  another 
confulfhip,  and  for  the  continuance  of  his  commillion  in 
Gaul,  anSwerable  to  that  of  Pompey.  As  Pompey  was  at 
firft  filent.  Marcellus  and  Lent ul us,  who  hated  Caefar  on 
other  accounts,  oppoSed  it  with  great  violence,  omitting 
nothing,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  might  refle6t  dis- 
honor upon  him.  For  they  disfranchised  the  inhabitants 
of  Novocomum  in  Gaul,  which  had  lately  been  erected 
into  a  colony  by  Casfar  ;  and  Marcellus  then  conful, 
caufed  one  of  their  fenators,  who  was  come  with  fome 
complaints  to  Rome,  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  and  telling 
him,  "  The  marks  on  his  back  were  fo  many  additional 
"  proofs  that  he  was  not  a  Roman  citizen,"  bade  him  go 
ihow  them  to  Caefar. 

But,  after  the  confulfhip  of  Marcellus,  Caefar  opened 
the  treafures  he  had  amafTedin  Gaul,  to  all  that  were  con- 
cerned in  the  administration,  and  Satisfied  their  utmcSt 
wishes;  he  paid  off  the  vafl  debts  of  Curio  the  tribune  j 
he  prefented  the  conful  Paulus  with  fifteen  hundred  talents, 
which  he  employed  in  building  the  celebrated  public  hall 
near  the  forum,  in  the  place  where  that  of  Fulvius   had 
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flood.  Pompey  now  alarmed  at  the  increafe  of  Casfars 
faction,  openly  exerted  his  own  intereft,  and  that  of  bis 
friends,  to  procure  an  order  for  a  fncceflbr  to  Casfar  in 
Gaul.  He  alfo  fent  to  demand  the  troops  he  had  lent 
him  for  his  wars  in  that  country,  and  Casfar  returned 
them  with  a  gratuity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas 
to  each  man. 

Thofe  who  conducted  thefe  troops  back,  fpread  reports 
among  the  people  which  were  neither  favorable  nor  fair 
with  refpect  to  Casfar,  and  which  ruined  Pompey  with 
vain  hopes.  They  alTerted  that  Pompey  had  the  hearts 
of  all  Casfar's  army,  and  that  if  envy  and  a  corrupt  ad- 
miniftration  hindered  him  from  gaining  what  he  delired  at 
Rome,  the  forces  in  Gaul  were  at  his  fervice,  and  would 
declare  for  him  immediately  upon  their  entering  Italy  ; 
fo  obnoxious  was  Casfar  become,  by  hurrying  them  per- 
petually from  one  expedition  to  another,  and  by  the  [n[- 
picions  they  had  of  his  aiming  at  abfolute  power. 

Pompey  was  fo  much  elated  with  thefe  a  flu  ranees,  that 
he  neglected  to  levy  troops,  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  fear, 
and  oppofed  his  enemy  only  with  fpeeches  and  decrees, 
which  Caefar  made  no  account  of.  Nay,  we  are  told., 
that  a  centurion  whom  Casfar  had  fent  to  Rome,  waiting 
at  the  door  of  the  fenate  houfe  for  the  remit  of  the  delib- 
erations, and  being  informed  that  the  fenate  would  not 
give  Casfar  a  longer  term  in  his  commiflion,  laid  his  hand 
u^jon  hisfvvord,  and  faid,  "  But  this  (hall  give  it." 

Indeed,  Caefar's  requisitions  had  a  great  appearance  of 
juftice  and  honor.  He  propofed  to  lay  down  his  arms,  on 
condition  Pompey  would  do  the  fame,  and  that  they  mould 
both,  as  private  citizens,  leave  it  to  their  country  to  re- 
ward their  fervices.  For  to  deprive  him  of  his  commhTion 
and  troops,  and  continue  Pompey's  was  to  give  abfolute 
power  to  the  one,  to  which  the  other  was  unjuftly  ac- 
cufed  of  afpiring.  Curio,  'who  made  thefe  proportions  to 
the  people  in  behalf  of  Casfar,  was  received  with  the  loud- 
eft  plaudits  ;  and  there  were  fome  who  even  threw  chapiets 
of  flowers  upon  him,  as  they  would  upon  a  champion  vic- 
torious in  the  ring. 

Antony,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  then  produc- 
ed a  letter  from  Caefar  to  the  fame  purport,  and  caufed  it 
to  be  read,  notwithstanding  the  oppofuion  it  met  with 
from  the  confuls.*     Hereupon,  Scipio,  Pompey's  father- 

*  Inftead  of  harm  vw&r&v,  fome  MSS,  give  us  ]S»a  rv.t  vvxrvr. 
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inlaw,  propofed  in  the  fenate,  that  if  Caefar  did  not  lay 
down  his  arras  by  fuch  a  day,  he  mould  be  declared  an 
enemy  to  the  (rate  ;  and  the  confuls  putting  it  to  the  quef- 
tion, "  Whether  Pompey  mould  difmifs  his  forces  r" 
and  again,  «  Whether  Csefar  mould  difband  his  ?"  few  of 
. .the  members  were  for  the  firft,  andalmoft  all  for  the  fec- 
und.* After  which  Antony  put  the  queftion,  "  Whetb- 
"  er  both  fliould  lay  down  their  commiffions  ?"  and  all 
with  one  voice  anfwered  in  the  affirmative.  But  the  vio- 
lent rage  of  Scipio,  and  the  clamors  of  the  conftil  Lentu- 
lus,  who  cried  out,  that  "  Not  decrees  but  arms  mould  be 
*' employed  againft  a  public  robber,"  made  the  fenate 
kreak  up  ;  and  on  account  of  the  unhappy  diffenfion,  all 
ranks  of  people  put  on  black,  as  in  a  time  of  public 
mourning. 

Soon  after  this,  other  letters  arrived  from  Csefar  with 
more  moderate  proposals.  Be  offered  to  abandon  all  the 
reft,  provided  they  would  continue  to  Kim  the  government 
of  Cifalpine  Gaul  and  Illyricum,  with  two  legions,  till  he 
could  apply  for  a  fecond  confulfnip.  And  Cicero,  who 
was  lately  returned  from  Cilicia,  and  very  defirous  of  ef- 
fecting a  reconciliation,  ufed  all  poflible  means  to  foften 
Pompey.  Pompey  agreed  to  all  but  the  article  of  the  two 
legions  ;  and  Cicero  endeavored  to  accommodate  the  mat- 
ter, by  perfuading  Caefar's  friends  to  be  fatisfied  with  the 
two  provinces  and  fix  thoufand  foldiers  only.  Pompey 
was  on  the  point  of  accepting  thecompromife,  when  Len- 
tulus  the  conful  rejecting  it  with  difdain,  treated  Antony 
and  Curio  with  great  indignity,  and  drove  them  out  of 
the  fenate  houfe.  Thus  he  furnilhed  Caefar  with  the  moft 
plaufible  argument  imaginable,  and  he  failed  not  to  make 
ufe  of  it  to  exafperate  his  troops,  by  mowing  them  per- 
fons  of  diftincTion,  and  magifirates,  obliged  to  fly  in  hired 
carriages,  and  in  the  habit  of  ftay.es  ;.f  for  their  fears  had 
made  them  leave  Rome  in  that  difguiie. 

Caefar  had  not  then  with  him  above  three  hundred  horfc 
and  five  thoufand  foot.  The  reft  of  his  forces  were  left 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Alps,  and  he  had  fent  them  orders 
to  join  him.     But  he  raw  the  beginning  of  his  enterprize, 

*  D'o  fays,  there  was  not  a  man  for  the  firft  queftion,  'whereas 
the  whqle  houfe  was  for  the  fecond,  except  Cseiius  and  Curio. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  ;  Pompey  was  then  at  the  gates  oi 
Rome  with  his  army. 

t.  CafCus  Longiiiuj  went  with  them  in  the  fame  difguife. 
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and  the  attack  he  meditated  did  not  require  any  great 
numbers  :  His  enemies  were  rather  to  be  ftruck  with 
confternation  by  the  boldnefs  and  expedition  with  which 
he  began  his  operations  ;  for  an  unexpected  movement 
would  be  more  likely  to  make  an  impreffibh  upon  them 
then,  than  great  preparations  afterwards.  He,  therefore, 
ordered  his  lieutenants  and  other  officers  to.  take  their 
fwords  without  any  other  armour,  and  make  tfiemfelves 
mafters  of  Ariminum,  a  great  city  in  Gaul,  but  to  take  alt 
poflible  care  that  no  blood  fhould  be  fhed  or  diflurbance 
raifed.  Hortenfius  was  at  the  head  of  this  party.  As  for 
himfelf,  he  fpent  the  day  at  a  public  (how  of  gladiators  ; 
and  a  little  before  evening  bathed,  and  then  went  into  the 
apartment  where  he  entertained  company.  When,  it  was 
growing  dark  he  left  the  company,  after  having  dcfired 
them  to  make  merry  till  his  teturn,  which  they  would  not 
have  long  to  wait  for.  To  fome  of  his  friends  he  had 
given  previous  notice  to  follow  him,  not  altogether,  but 
by  different  ways.  Then  taking  a  hired  carriage,  he  fet 
out  a  different  way  from  that  which  led  to  Ariminum, 
and  turned  into  that  road  afterwards. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  fhe  Rubicon,  which 
divides  Cifalpine  Gaul  from  the  reft  of  Italy,  his  reflec- 
tions became  more  interefting  in  proportion  as  ihe  danger 
drew  near.  Staggered  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  attempt, 
he  flopped,  to  weigh  with  himfelf  its  inconveniences  ; 
and,  as' he  flood  revolving  in  filence  the  arguments  on 
both  fides,  he  many  times  changed  his  opinion.  After 
which  he  deliberated  upon  it  with  fuch  of  his  friends  as 
were  by,  among  whom  was  Afinius  Pollio  ;  enumerating 
the  calamines  which  the  paiTageof  that  river  would  bring 
upon  the  world,  and  the  reflections  that  might  be  made 
upon  it  by  pofferity.  At  laft,  upon  fome  fudden  impulfe, 
bidding  adieu  to  his  reafonings,  and  plunging  into  the 
abyfs  of  futurity,  in  the  words  of  thofe  who  embark  in 
doubtful  and  arduous  enterprizes,  he  cried  out,  "  The 
"die  is  caff.  !"  and  immediately  pafTed  the  river.  He 
travelled  fo  fafl  the  reft  of  the  way,  that  he  reached  Ari- 
minum before  daylight,  and  took  it.  It  is  faid,  that  the 
preceding  night  he  had  a  moft  abominable  dream  ;  lie 
thought  he  lay  with  his  mother. 

After  the  taking  of  Ariminum,  as  if  war  had  opened 
wide  its  gates  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  Caefar,  by  going 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his   province,  had  infringed  the- 
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laws. of  his  country  ;  not  individuals  were  feen,  as  on  other 
orcafions,  wandering  in  diffraction  about  Italy,  but  whole 
cities  broken  up,  and  feeking  refuge  by  flight.  Moft  of 
the  tumultuous  tide  flowed  into  Rome,  and  it  was  fo  filled 
with  the  haffy  conflux  of  the  circling  people,  that  amidfl 
the  violent  agitation  it  would  hardly  either  obey  the  mag- 
iftrare,  or  liften  to  the  voice  of  reafon,  but  was  in  the  ut~ 
moft  danger  of  falling  by  its  own  violence.  For  the  whole 
was  a  prey  to  contrary  paffion:>,  and  the  moft  violent  con- 
vulsions :  Thole  who  favored  thefe  disorders  were  not 
fa.tisfied  with  enjoying  them  in  private,  but  reproached 
the  ether  party,  aniidft  their  fears  and  forrows,  and  infult- 
ed  them  with  menaces  of  what  was  to  come  ;  which  is  the 
neceGTary  confequence  of  fuch  troubles  in  a  great  city. 

Pompey  himfelf,  who  was  already  confounded  at  the 
turn  things  hand  taken,  was  ftill  more  difturbed  by  a  va- 
riety of  cenfures  on  his  conduft.  Some  faid,  he  juftly 
fullered  for  exalting  Caeiar  againft  himfelf  and  his  coun- 
try-; others, for  permitting  Lentulus  to  overrule  him, when 
Caefar  departed  from  his  firft  demands,  and  offered  equi- 
table terms  of  peace.  Favonius  went  fo  far  as  to  bid  him, 
"  Stamp  with  his  foot  ;"  alluding  to  a  vaunting  fpeech  he 
had  made  in,  the  fenate,  in  which  he  bade  them  take  no 
thought  about  preparations  for  the  war  ;  for,  as  l'oon  a* 
he  marched  out  of  Rome,  if  he  did  but  (lamp  with  hi& 
foot,  he  mould  fill  Italy  with  his  legions. 

Pompey,  however,  at  that  time  was  not  inferior  in  num- 
bers to  Casfar,  but  his  partizans  would  not  fuffer  him 
to  proceed  according  to  his  own  opinion.  By  falfe  re- 
ports and  groundiefs  terrors,  as  if  the  enemy  was  at  the 
gates,  and  had  carried  all  before  him,  they  forced  him 
along  with  the  general  torrent.  He  had  it  decreed, 
therefore,  that  tilings  were  in  a  tumultuous  ftate,  and  noth- 
ing to  be  expected .  but  hoftilities,  and  then  left  Rome, 
having  firft  ordered  the  fenate,  and  every  man  to  follow, 
who  preferred  his  country  and  liberty  to  the  rod  of  a  ty- 
rant. The  confuls  too  fled  with  him,  without  offering 
the  facrifices  which  cuftom  required  before  they  took 
their  departure  from  Rome.  Moft  of  the  fenators  {hatched 
up  thole  things  in  their  houfes  that  were  next  at  hand,  as 
if  the  whole  was  not  their  own,  and  joined  in  the  flight. 
Nay,  there  were  fome,  who  before  were  well  affected  to 
Caefar,  that  in  the  prefent  terror  changed  fides,  and  fuf- 
fered  themfelves  without  neceffity  to  be  carried  away  by 
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the  torrent.  What  a  miferable  fpectacle  was  the -city 
then  !  In  fo  dreadful  a  tempeft,  like  a  (hip  abandoned  by 
Its  pilots,  toft  about  at  all  adventures,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
the  winds  and  feas.  Butthough  flight  was  fo  unpromifmg 
an  alternative,  fuch  was  the  love  the  Romans  had  for 
Pompey,  that  they  confidered  the  place  he  retired  to  as 
their  country,  and  Rome  as  the  camp  of  Caefar.  For 
even  Labienus,  one  of  Ciefar's  principal  friends,  who,  in 
quality  of  his  lieutenant,  had  ferved  under  him  with  the 
grearefl  alacrity  in  the  wars  of  Gaul,  now  went  over  to 
Pompey.  Neverthelefs,  Caefar  fent  him  his  money  and 
his  equipage. 

After  this,  Caefar  inverted  Corfinium,  where  Domi- 
iius  with  thirty  cohorts  commanded  for  Pompey.  Do^- 
mitius*  in  defpair  ordered  a  fervant  of  his,  who  was  his 
phyfician  to  give  him  poifon.  He  tsok  the  draught  pre- 
pared for  him,  as  a  fure  means  of  death  ;  but,  foon  after, 
hearing  of  Caefar's  extraordinary  clemency  to  his  prifon- 
ers,  he  lamented  his  own  cafe  and  the  hafty  refolution  he 
had  taken.  Upon  which  the  phyfician  removed  his  fears  by 
alluring  him  that  what  he  had  clrank  was  a  Sleeping  pc  ion, 
not  a  deadly  one.  This  gave  him  fuch  fpjrits  that  he 
"rofe  up  and  went  to  Caefar.  But  though  Caefar  pardoned 
him,  and  gave  him  his  hand,  he  foon  revolted,  and  re- 
paired again  to  Pompey. 

The  news  of  this  tranfacTiion  being  brought  to  Rome, 
gave  great  relief  to.the  minds  of  the  people,  and  many 
who  had  fled  came  back  again.  In  the  mean  time  Caefar 
having  added  to  his  own  army  the  troops  of  Domitius, 
and  all  others  that  Pompey  had  left  in  garrifon,  was  ffrong 
enough  to  march  againft'Pompey  himfelf.  The  latter, 
however,  did  not  wait  for  him;  but  retired  to  Brundufium, 
from  whence  he  fent  the  confute  with  part  of  the  forces 
to  Dyrrachium,  and  a  little  after,  upon  the  approach  of 
Caefar,  failed  thither  himfelf,  as  we  have  related  at  large 
in  his  life.  Caefar  would  have  followed  him  immediately, 
buthe  wanted  mips.  Ke  therefore  returned  to  Rome, 
with  the  glory  of  having  reduced  Italy  in  fi-xty  days  with- 
out fpilling  a  drop  o£  blood. 

*  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was  nominated  to  fucgeed  CcC~ 
far,  punuant  to  the  decree  of  the  fenate,    in   the  government  o£ 
Tranialpine  Gaul ;  but  he  imprudently  Qjut  himfelf  up  in  Corfin- 
ium before  he  left  Italy. 
4  X  x 
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:  d  condition  than  he  ex- 
;  there,   he  add  re  lied  them  in  a 
,  and  defired  them  to  fend  dep- 
to  Pompey  to  offer  honorable  terms  of  peace.     But 
d     ake  upon  him  the  commiffion : 
hat  they  were  afraid  of  Pompey  whom 
-rferted,  or  whether  they  thought  Caefar  not  in 
earnefl:  in  the  propofal  and  that  he  had  only  made  it  to  fave? 
appearances.     As  Metellus  the  tribune  oppofed  his  taking 
money  out  of  the  public  treafury,  and  alleged  fome  laws 
againfl  it,   Caefar  laid,   "  Arms  and  laws  do   not   flourifli 
"  together.     If  you  are  not  pleafed  at  what  I  am  about* 
"  you  have  nothing   to  do  but  to  withdraw  ;  indeed,  war. 
"  will  not  bear  much  liberty  of  fpeech.     When  I  fay  this, 
■•*  I  am  departing  from  my  own  right  :  For  you  and  all, 
"  whom  I  have  found  exciting  a  fpirit  of  faction  againrl 
"  me,  are  at   my  difpofal."     Saying  this,  he   approached 
the  doors  of  the  treafury,  and  as  the  keys  were  not   pro- 
duced, he  fent  for  workmen  to  break  them   open.     Me- 
tellus oppofed  him  again,  and  fome  praifed  his  firmness  ; 
but  Casfar,  raiftng  his    voice,  threatened  to  put  him  to 
death,  if  he  gave  him  any  farther  trouble.  "  And,  young 
"  man,"  faid  he,    '*   you  are  not  ignorant  that  this    is 
"  (larder  for  me  to  fay  than  to  do."    Metellus,   terrified 
with  his  menace,  retired,  and  afterwards  Caefar  was  eafily 
imd  readily  fuppiied  with  every  thing  neceffary  for  the  war. 

His  firft  movement  was  to  Spain,  from  whence  he  was 
refolved  to  drive  Afranius  and  Varro,  Pompey's  lieuten- 
ants, and  after  having  made  himfelf  matter  of  their 
troops  and  provinces,  to  march  againft  Pompey,  without 
leaving  any  enemy  behind  him.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
expedition,  his  life  was  often  in  danger  from  ambufcades, 
and  his' army  had  to  combat  with  famine ;  yet  he  contin- 
ued his  operations  againft  the  enemy,  either  by  purfuit, 
or  offering  them  battle,  or  forming  lines  of  circumvalla- 
tion  about  them,  till  he  forced  their  camp,  and  added 
their  troops  to  his  own.  The  officers  made  their  efcape, 
and  retired  to  Pompey. 

Upon  his  return'  to  Rome,  his  fatherinlaw  Pifo  prefled 
him  to  fend  deputies  to  Pompey  to  treat  of  an  accommo* 
dation  ;  but  Haurieus,  to  make  his  court  to  Caefar,  op- 
pofed it.  The  fenate  declared  him  dictator,  and  while  he 
held  that  office,  he  recalled  the  exiles  ;  he  reftored  to  their 
ktfnors  the  children  of  thofe  who  had  differed  under  Sylia  j 
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and  relieved  debtors  by  cancelling  part  of  the  ufury. 
Thefe,  and  a  few  more,  were  his  acts  during  his  didtator- 
fhip,  which  he  laid  down  in  eleven  days.  After,  this,  he 
caufed  hirafelf  to  be  declared  conful  with  Servi  litis  Ifau- 
ricus,  and  then  went  to  profecute  the  war.  He  marched 
fo  fait  to  Brundufium,  that  all.  his  troops  could  not  keep 
up  with  him.  However,  he  embarked  with  only  fix  hun- 
dred felecl;  horfe  and  five  legions.  It  was  at  the  time  of 
the  winter  folftice,  the  beginning  of  January,  which  an- 
swers to  the  Athenian  month  Pofeideon,  that  he  fet  jfaiL 
He  croffed  the  Ionian,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Oricum  and 
Apollonia,  and  fent  back*  his  mips  to  Brundufium  to 
bring  over  the  forces  that  were  left  behind.  But  thofe 
troops,  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  and  tired  out  with  the 
multitude  of  enemies  they  had  to  engage  with,  broke  out 
into  complaints  againft  Ca?far,  as  they  were  upon  their 
march  to  their  port.  "Whither  will  this  man  lead  us," 
faid  they,  "  and  where  will  be  the  end  of  our  labors  ? 
"  Will  he  harafs  us  forever,  as  if  we  had  limbs  of  (tone, 
"  or  bodies  of  iron?  But  iron  itfelf  yields  to  repeated 
"  blows  ;  our  very  fhields  and  cuirafles  call  out  for  reft. 
"  Will  not  Caefar  learn  from  our  wounds  that  we  are  nior- 
"  tal,  that  we  have  the  fame  feelings,  and  are  liable  to 
"  the  fame  impreflions  with  other  men  ?  The  gods  them- 
"  felves  cannot  force  the  feafons,  or  clear  the  winter  feas 
"of  ftorms  and  tempefts.  And  it  is  in  this  feafon  that 
'*  he  would  expofe  us,  as  if  he  was  flying  from  his  ene- 
*'  mies,  rather  than  purfuing  them. 

Amidft  fuch  difcourfe  as  this,  they  moved  on  flowly  to 
Brundufium.  But  when  they  arrived  there,  and  found 
that  Casfar  was  gone,  they  changed  their  language,  and 
reproached  themielves  as  traitors  to  their  general.  They 
vented  their  anger  upon  their  officers,  too,  for  not  Flatten- 
ing their  march.  And  fitting  upon  the  clifts,  they  kept 
their  eyes  upon  thefea  towards Epir us,  to  fee  if  they  could 
difcover  the  tranfports  that  were  to  fetch  them. 

Mean  time,  Casfar  not  having  a  fufficient  f«rce  at  Apol- 
lonia to  make  head  againft  the  enemy,  and  feeing  the 
troops  at  Brundufium  delayed  to  join  him,  to  relieve  him- 
felf from  the  anxiety  and  perplexity  he  was  in,  undertook 

*  He  lent  them  back  under  the  conduft  of  Calenus.  That  officer 
lofmg  the  opportunity  of  the  wind,  fell  in  with  Bibulas,  who  took 
thirty  of  his  fhips,  and  burnt  them  all,  together  With  their  pilots 
and  mariners,  in  order  to  intira'whie  the  relt. 
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amod  aftonifhingenterprize.  Though  the  Tea  was  cov- 
ered with  the  enemy's  fleets,  he  refolved  to  embark  in  a 
veffel  of  twelve  oars,  without  acquainting  any  perfon  with 
his  intention,  and  fail  to  Brundufium.*  In  the  night,  there- 
fore, he  took  the  habit  of  a  Have,  and  throwing  himfelf 
into  the  veffel  like  a  man  of  no  account,  fat  there  in  filence. 
They  fell  down  the  riverf  Anias,  for  the  fea,  where  the 
entrance  is  generally  eafy,  becaufe  the  land  wind  rifing  in 
the  morning,  ufed  to  beat  off  the  waves  of  the  lea  and 
fmooth  the  mouth  of  the  river.  But  unluckily  that  night 
a  ftrong  fea  wind  fpung  up  which  overpowered  that  from 
the  land  ;  fo  that  by  the  rage  of  the  fea  and  the  counter- 
action of  the  ftream,  the  river  became  extremely  rough  ; 
the  waves  darned  againft  each  other  with  a  tumultuous 
noife,  and  formed  fuch  dangerous  eddies,  that  the  pilot 
defpaired  of  making  good  his  paffage,  and  ordered  the 
mariners  to  turn  back.  Caefar  perceiving  this,  rofe  up, 
and  mowing  himfelf  to  the  pilot,  who  was  greatly  afton*. 
ifhed  at  the  fight  of  him,  faid,  "  Go  forward,  my  friend, 
"  and  fear  nothing;  thou  carried  Caefar  and  his  fortune.'* 
The  mariners  then  forgot  the  ftorm,  and  plying  their 
oars  with  the  utmoft  vigor  and  alacrity,  endeavored  to < 
overcome  the  refinance  of  the  waves.  But  fuch  was  their 
violence  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  water  flowed 
fo  fait  into  the  veffel,  that  Caefar  at  laff,  though  with 
great  reluc~tance,permitted  the  pilot  to  turn  back.  Upon  his 
return  to  his  camp,  the  foldiers  met  him  in  crowds,  pour- 
ing out  their  complaints,  and  exprefiim*  the  greateft  con- 
cern that  he  did  not  affure  himfelf  of  conquering  with 
them  only,  but,  in  diftruft  of  their  fuppOrt,  gave  himlelf 
fo  much  uneafinefs  and  expofcd  his  perfon  to  fo  much 
danger  on  account  of  the  abfent. 

Soon  after,  Antony  arrived  from  Brundufium  with 
the  troops,}:  Caefar,    then  in   the  higheft  fpirits,  offered 

*  Moll  hiftorians  blame  this  as  a  rafh  aciion  ;  and  Ceefar,  himfelf, 
in  his  Commentaries,  makes  no  mention  of  this,,  or  of  another  lefs 
dangerous  attempt,  which  is  related  by  Suetonius.  While  he  was 
making  war  in  Gaul,  upon  advice  that  the  Gauls  had  furmunded 
his  army  in  his  abfence,  he  dreffed  himfelf  iikea  native  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  that  difguife  paffed  through  the  enemy's  centinels  and 
troops  to  his  own  camp. 

+  Strabo,  in.his  feventh  book  (Ed.  Par.  p.  316.  B.  C.)  calls  this 
river  Adas.  In  Polybius  it  iscalied  Lo&s  ;  but  that  is  a  corruption 
the  A  being  changed,  by  the  fault  of  the  tranlcriber  into  an  A. 

$  Antony  and  Galenus  embarked  on  board  the  veffels  which  had 
efcaped  Bibulus,  eight  hundred  hbrle  and  four  legions,  that  is,  three 
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b'attle  to  Pompey,  who  was  encamped  in  an  advantageous 
manner,  and  abundantly  fupplied  with  provifions  both 
from  fea  and  land  ;  whereas  Caefar  at  firft  had  no  great 
plenty,  and  afterwards  was  in  extreme  want.  The  fol- 
diers  however,  found  great  relief  from  a  root*  in  the 
adjoining  fields,  which  they  prepared  in  milk.  Sometimes 
they  made  it  into  bread,  and  going  up  to  the  enemy's  ad- 
vanced guards,  threw  it  among  them,  and  declared, 
"  That  as  long  as  the  earth  produced  fuch  roots,  they 
"  would  certainly  befiege  Pompey." 

Pompey  would  not  iuffer  either  fuch  bread  to  be  pro- 
duced, or  fuch  fpeeches  to  be  reported  in  his  camp  ;  for 
his  men  were  already  difcouraged,  and  ready  to  fhudderat 
the  thought  of  the  impenetrable  hardnefs  of  Casfar's  troops, 
who  could  bear  as  much  as  fo  many  wild  beafts.  There 
were  frequent  fkirmifhes  about  Pompey'sin*renchments,f 
and  Caefar  had  the  advantage  in  them  all,  except  one,  in 
which  his  party  was  forced  to  fly  with  fuch  precipitation, 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  having  his  camp  taken.  Pompey 
headed  the  attack:  in  perfon,  and  not  a  man  could  ftaod 
before  him.  He  drove  them  upon  their  own  lines  in  the 
utmoft  confufion,  and  filled  their  trenches  with  the  dead. 

Caefar  ran  to  meet  them,  and  would  have  rallied  the 
fugitives,  but  it  was  not  in  his  power.  He  laid  hold  on 
the  enfign  ftaves  to  flop  them,  and  fome  left  them  in  his 
hands,  and  others  threw  them  upon  the  ground,  infomuch 
that  nolefs.than  thirty  two  ftandards  were  taken.  Caefar 
himfe'f  was  very  near  tofing  his  life  ;  for  having  laid  hold 
of  a  tail  and  ftrong  man,  to  flop  him  and  make  him  face 
about,  the  foldier  in  his  terror  and  confufion  lifted  up  his 
i\vord  to  ftrike  him  ;  but  Casfar's  armorbearer  prevented 
it  by  a  blow  which  cut  off  his  arm. 

old  ones,  and  one  that  had  been  newly  raifed  ;  and  when  they  were 
landed,  Antony  fentback  the  Jfhips  for  the  reft  of  the  forces. 

*  This  root  was  called  Clara.'  Some  of  Caefar's  fok:iers,  who 
had  ferved  in  Sardinia,  had  there  learned  to  make  bread  of  it. 

•f.Cssiar  observed  zn  old  camp  which  he  had  occupied  in  the  place 
where  Pompey  was  encloied,  and  afterwards  abandoned.  Upon 
his  quitting  it,  Pompey  had  taken  poifeiTion  of  it,  and  left  a  legion 
to  guard  it.  This  poft  Cseiar  attempted  to  reduce,  and  it  was  in 
this  attempt  that  he  fuffered  fo  much  lofs.  He  loft  nine  hundred 
and  fixty  foot,  four  hundred  horfe,  among  whom  were  feveral  Ro- 
man knights,  five  tribunes,  and  thirty  two  centurions.  We  men- 
tioned juft  now  that  Pompey  was  encloied,  as  in  fact  he  was  oa 
the  land  fide,  by  a  line  of  circuravallation  drawn  by  Caefar. 
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Casfar  faw  his  affairs  that  day  in  fobad  a  poflure,  that- 
after  Pompey,  either  through  too  much  caution,  or  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  inftead  of  giving  the  nnifhing  ftroke 
to  fo  great  an  a6tion,  flopped  as  foon  as  he  had  fhut  up 
the  enemy  within  their  intrenchments,  and  founded  a  re- 
treat, he  faid  to  his  friends  as  he  withdrew,  "  This  day 
"  victory  would  have  declared  far  the  enemy,  ii  they  had 
"  had  a  general  who  knew  how  to  conquer.'*  He  fought 
repofe  in  his  tent,  but  it  proved  the  moft  melancholy  night 
of  his  life.  For  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  endlefs  reflections 
on  his  own  mifconduct  in  the  war.  He  confidered  how 
wrong  it  was,  when  the  wide  countries  and  rich  cities  of 
Macedonia  and  Theffaly  were  before  him,  to  confine  him- 
felf to  fo  narrow  a  fcene  of  a6tion,  and  fit  ftill  by  the  fea, 
while  the  enemy's  fleets  had  the  fuperiority,  and  in  aplace 
where  he  fuffered  the  inconveniences  of  a  fiege  from  the 
want  of  provisions,  rather  than  befiege  the  enemy  by  his 
arms.  Thus  agitated  and  diftreffed  by  the  perplexities 
and  difficulties  of  his  fituation,  he  refolved  to  decamp, 
and  march  againft  Scipioin  Macedonia  ;  concluding,  that 
he  fhould  either  draw  Pompey  after  him,  and  force  him 
to  fight  where  he  could  not  receive  fupplies  as  he  had 
done,  from  the  fea  ;  or  elfe  that  he  fhould  eafily  crufh 
Scipio,  if  he  found  him  unfupported. 

Pompey's  troops  and  officers  were  greatly  elated  at  this 
retreat  of  Casfar ;  they  confidered  it  as  a  flight  and  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  was  beaten,  and  therefore  wanted 
to  purfue.  But  Pompey  himfelf  was  unwilling  to  hazard  . 
a  battle  of  fuchconfequence.  He  was  well  provided  with 
everything  requifite  for  waiting  the  advantages  of  time, 
anoT  for  that  reafon  chofe,  by  protracting  the  war,  to  wear 
out  the  little  vigor  the  enemy  had  left.  The  moft  val- 
uable of  Caefar's  troops  had,  indeed,  an  experience  and 
courage  which  were  irreiiftible  in  the  field  ;  but  age  had 
made  them  unfit  for  long  marches,  for  throwing  up  in- 
trenchments, for  attacking  walls,  andpaffing  whole  nights 
under  arms.  They  were  too  unweildly  to  endure  much 
fatigue,  and  their  inclination  for  labor  leflened  with  their 
ftrength.  Befides,  there  was  faid  to  be  a  contagious  dif- 
temper  among  them,  which  arofe  from  their  ftrangeand 
bad  diet  ;  and,  what  was  ftill  a  more  important  circum- 
ftance,  Casfar  wanted  both  money  and  provifipns,  fb  that.. 
h  feemed  as  if  he  muft  fhortly  fall  of  himfelf. 
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Thefe  were  Pompey's  reafons  for  declining  a  battle  ; 
'  but  not  a  man  except  Cato,  was  of  his  opinion  ;  and  he 
only,  becaufe  he  was  unwilling  to  fpare  the  blood  of  his 
countrymen  ;  for  when  he  faw  the  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
who  fell  in  the  late  adtion,  to  the  number  of  a  thoufand, 
lie  dead  upon  the  field,  he  covered  his  face,  and  retired, 
weeping.  All  the  reft  cenfured  Pompey  for  not  dec  id  in  g 
the  affair  immediately  with  the  fword,  calling  him  Aga- 
memnon  or  King  of  Kings,  as  if  he  was  unwilling  to  be 
deprived  of  the  monarchy  he  was  in  pofTeffion  of,  and  de- 
lighted to  fee  fo  many  generals  waiting  his  orders,  and 
attending  to  pay  their  court.  Favonius,  who  affe£ted  to 
imitate  Capo's  bold  manner  of  fpeaking,  but  carried  it 
much  too  far,  lamented  that  Pompey's  wanting  to  keep 
the  kingly  ftate  he  had  got,  would  prevent  their  eating 
figs  that  year  at  Tufculum.  And  Afranius  lately  come 
from  Spain,  where  he  had  fuccceded  foill  in  his  command 
that  he  was  accufed  of  having  been  bribed  Jo  betray  his 
army,  afked  Pompey,  "  Why  did  he  not  fight  that  mer- 
chant who  trafficked  in  provinces." 

Piqued  at  thefe  reproaches,  Pompey,  againft  his  own 
judgment,  marched  after  Csefar,  who  proceeded  on  his 
route  with  great  difficulty  ;  for,  on  account  of  his  late  lofs, 
all  looked  upon  him  with  contempt,  and  refufed  to  fupply 
him  with  provilions.  However,  upon  his  taking  Gem- 
phi,*  a  town  in  ThefTaly,  his  troops  not  only  found  fuf- 
ficient  refreshments,  but  recovered  furprifingly  of  the  dif- 
temper.  For,  drinking  plentifully  of  the  wine  they  found 
there,  and  afterwards  marching  on  in  a  Bacchanalian  man- 
ner, the  new  turn  their  blood  took,  threw  off  the  diforder 
and  gave  them  another  habit  of  body. 

When  the  two  armies  were  encamped  oppofite  each 
other  on  the  plains  of  Pharfalia,  Pompey  returned  to  his 
old  opinion  ;  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by  fome  unlucky 
omens,  and  an  alarming  dream.  He  dreamed  that  the 
people  of  Rome  received  him  in  the  theatre  with  loud 
plaudits,  and  that  he  adorned  the  chapel  of  Venus  Nice. 
phora,  from  whom  Csfar  derived  his  pedigree.  But  if 
Pompey  was  alarmed,  thofe   about  him  were  fo  abfurdly 

*  Csfar  perceiving  of  how  much  importance  it  was  to  his  fervice 
to  make  himfeli  mailer  of  the  place,  before  Pompey  or  Scipio  could 
-come  up,  gave  a  general aflault,  about  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  an4 
though  the  walk  were  very  high  carried  it  before  funfet. 
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i'anguine  in  their  expectations  of  victory,  that  Domltius, 
Spintherand  Scipio quarrelled  about  Caefar's  pontificate; 
and  numbers  fent  to  Rome  to  engage  houfes  convenient 
for  confuls  and  praetors,  making  themfelves  fure  of  being 
foon  raifed  to  thole  high  offices  after  the  war.  But  the 
cavalry  teftified  the  greater!  impatience  for  a  battle  ;  fo 
proud  were  they  of  their  fine  arms,  of  the  condition  of 
their  horfes,  and  the  beauty  and  vigor  of  their  perfbns  ; 
befides  tKey  were  much  more  numerous  than  Caefar's  be- 
ing feven  thoufand  to  one  thoufand.  Nor  were  the  num- 
bers of  infantry  equal;  for  Pompey  had  forty  five  thou- 
fand, and  Caefar  only  twenty  two  thoufand. 

Caefar  called  his  foldiers  together,  and  told  them, 
"  That  Cornificus  was  well  advanced  on  his  way  with 
r*  two  more  legions,  and  that  he  had  fifteen  cohorts  under 
*' the  command  of  Calenus,  in  the  environs  of  Megara 
"  and  Athens."  He  then  afked  them,  "  Whether  they 
*'  ckofe  to  wait  for  thofe  troops,  or  torifka  battle  with- 
"  out  them  ?"  They  anfwered  aloud,  "  Let  us  not  wait  ; 
"  but  do  you  find  out  fome  ftratagem  to  bring  the  enemy, 
*'  as  foon  as  pofiible,  to  an  action." 

He  began  with  offering  Sacrifices  of  purification  for  his 
army,  and  upon  opening  the  firff  victim,  the  foothfayer 
cried  out,  "You  will  fight  within  three  days."  Caefar 
then  afked  him,  if  there  appeared  in  the  entrails  any  au- 
fpicious  prefage  ?  He  anfwered,  "  It  is  you  who  can  beft 
*'  refolve  that  queflion.  The  gods  announce  a  great 
**  change  and  revolution  in  affairs.  If  you  are  happy  at 
*'  prefent,  the  alteration  will  be  for  the  worfe  ;  if  other- 
"  wife  expedt  better  fortune."  The  night  before  the 
battle,  as  he  walked  the  rounds  about  midnight,  there  ap- 
peared a  luminous  phenomenon  in  the  air,  like  a  torch, 
which,  as  it  paffed  over  his  camp,  flamed  out  with  great 
bright nefs  and  feemed  to  fall  in  that  of  Pompey.  And, 
in  the  morning  when  the  guards  were  relieved,  a  tumult 
was  obferved  in  the  enemy's  camp,  not  unlike  a  panic 
terror.  Caefar  however,  fo  little  expected  an  aclion  that 
day,  that  he  had  ordered  his  troops  to  decamp  and  march 
to  Scotufa.* 

But  as  they  were  ftriking  their  tents  his  fcouts  rode  up 
and  told  them  the  enemy   were  coming  down  to  give  him 

*  Casfar  hoped  by  his  frequent  decampings,  to  provide  better 
for  his  troops, and  perhaps  gain  a  favorable  opportunity  of  fighting. 
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battle.  Happy  in  the  news,  he  made  his  prayer  to  the 
gods,  and  then  drew  up  his  army,  which  he  divided  into 
three  bodies.  Domitius  Calvinus  was  to  command  the 
centre,  Antony  the  left  wing,  and  himfelf  the  right, 
where  he  intended  to  charge  at  the  head  of  the  tenth  le- 
gion. Struck  with  the  number  and  magnificent  appear- 
ance of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  were  ported  overagainft 
him,  he  ordered  fix  cohorts  privately  to  advance  from  the 
rear.  Thefe  he  placed  behind  the  right  wing,  and  gave 
them  inftruclions  what  to  do  when  the  enemy's  horfe 
came  to  charge.*  Pompey's  difpolition  was  this  :  He 
commanded  the  right  wing  himfelf,  Domitius  the  left, 
and  his  fatherinlaw,  Scipio,  the  main  body.  The  whole 
weight  of  the  cavalry  was  in  the  lefc  wing  j  for  they  de- 
figned  to  iurround  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  to  make  a 
fuccefsful  effort  where  Caefar  fought  in  perfon  ;  thinking 
no  body  of  foot  could  be  deep  enough  to  bear  fuch  a 
mock,  but  they  muft  neceffarily  be  broken  in  pieces  upon 
the  firft  imprefiion. 
When  the  fignal  was  ready  to  be  given,  Pompey  ordered 
his  infantry  to  (land  in  dole  order,  and  wait  the  enemy's 
attack,  till  they  were  near  enough  to  be  reached  by  the 
javelin.  Caefar  blamed  this  conduct.  He  faid,  Pompey 
was  not  aware  what  weight  the  fwift  and  fierce  advance  to 
the  firft  charge  gives  to  every  blow,  nor  how  the  courage  of 
each  foldier  is  inflamed  by  the  rapid  motion  of'  the  whole,  f 
He  was  now  going  to  put  his  troops  in  motion,  when 
he  faw  a  trufty  andexperienced  centurion  encouraging  his 
men  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  that  day.  Caefar  called  him 
by  his  name,  and  faid,  "  What  cheer,  Cains  Craffinus  ?$ 
"  How,  think  you,  do  we  ftand  ?"  "  Caefar,"  faid  the 
veteran,  in  a  bold   accent,  and   ftrerching  out    his  hand, 

*  Caefar  and  Appian  agree,  that  Pompey  polled  himfelf  in  his 
left  wing,  not  in  the  right.  It  is  alfo  highly  probable  that  Afrani- 
us,  not  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenoharbus,  commanded  Pompey's  right 
wing.  Caefar  does  not,ind-ed,exprefsly  fay  who  commanded  there, 
but  he  fays,  i(  On  the  right  was  pofted  the  legion  of  Cilicia,  with 
"  the  cohorts  brought  by  Af  rani  us  out  of  Spain,  which  Pompey  ef- 
11  teemed  the  Sower  of  his  army."  See  the  notes  on  the  Life  of 
Pompey. 

+  Cz far  was  fo  confident  of  fuccefs,  that  the  ordered  his  in- 
trenchments  to  be  filled  up,  alluring  his  troops  that  they  would  be 
matters  of  the  enemy's  camp  before  night. 

4:  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Pompey  calls  him  Or affianus .  Caefar 
calls  him  Cra/iinus. 

.Vol.  IV;  Y 
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(i  the  viclory  is  ours.  It  will  be  a  glorious  one  ;  and  tins 
"  day  I  fhall  have  your  praife  either  alive  or  dead."  So 
faying,  he  ran  in  upon  the  enemy,  at  theliead  of  his  com- 
pany, which  confided  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  men.  He 
did  great  execution  among  the  firfl:  ranks,  and  was  pref- 
fing  on  wiih  equal  fiercenefs,  when  one  of  his  antagonists 
pi.fhed  his  fword  with  fuch  force  in  his  mouth,  that  the 
point  came  out  at  the  nape  of  his  neck. 

While  the  infantry  were  thus  warmly  engaged  in  the 
centre,  the  cavalry  advanced  from  Pompey's  left  wing 
v*ith  great  confidence,  and  extended  their  fquadrons,  to 
fin-round  Caefar's  right  wing.  But  before  they  could  be- 
gin the  attack,*  the  fix  cohorts  which  Caefar  had  placed 
behind,  came  up  boldly,  to  receive  them.  They  did  not, 
according  to  cuftom,  attempt  to  annoy  the  enemy  with 
their  javelins  at  a  diftance,  nor  flrikeat  the  legs  and  thighs 
when  they  came  nearer,  but  aimed  at  their  eyes,  and 
wounded  ihem  in  the  face,  agreeably  to  the  orders  they 
had  received.  For  Caefar  hoped  that  thefe  young  cavaliers 
who  had  not  been  ufed  to  wars  and  wounds,  and  who  let 
a  great  value  upon  their  beauty,  would  avoid,  above  ail 
tilings,  a  ftroke  in  that  part,  and  immediately  give  vay, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  prefent  danger,  as  the  future 
deformity.  The  event  anfwered  his  expectation.  They 
could  not  bear  the  fpears  pointed  againft  their  faces,  or  the 
fieel  gleaming  upon  their  eyes,  but  turned  away  tleir 
faces,  and  covered  them  with  their  hands.  This  caufed 
fuch  confufion,  that  at  lafr  they  fled  in  the  mofi  infamous 
manner,  and  ruined  the  whole  caufe.  For  the  cohorts 
which  had  beaten  them  off,  furrcunded  their  infantry, 
and  c!  arging  them  in  the  rear,  as  v\  ell  as  in  front,  fooa 
cut  them  to  pieces. 

Pompey,  when  from  the  other  wing  he  faw  his  cavalry 
put  to  the  rout,  was  no  longer  himfelf,  nor  did  he  remem- 
ber that  he  was  Pompey  the  Great ;  but  like  a  man  depriv- 
ed of  his  fenfes  by  fome  fuperior  power,  or  ffruck  with 
confternation  at  his  defeat,  as  the  confequence  of  the  divine 
decree,  he  retired  to  his  camp  without  fpeaking  a  word, 
and  fat  down  in  his  tent  to  wait  the  iffue.  At  lafr,  after 
his  whole  army  was  broken  and  difperfed,  and  the  enemy 
had  <  ot  upon  his  ramparts,  and  were  engaged  with  the 

*   r^far .fays,  '.bey  did   en£ 
•  a\  airy  to   '<\  e  around.     Bell.  Civil.  lib.  ii 
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troops  appointed  to  defend  them,  he  fcemed  to  come  to 
himfelf,  and  cried  out,  "  What  !  into  my  camp  too  ?" 
Without  uttering  one  word  more,  he  laid  afide  theenfigns 
of  his  dignity  as  general,  and  taking  a  habit  that  migHt 
favor  his  flight,  he  made  his  efcape  privately.  What 
misfortunes  befel  him  afterwards,  how  hi  put  himfelf  in 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  and  was  aftaffinated  by  ~~the 
traitors,  we  have  related  at  large  in  his  life. 

When  Cssfar  entered  the  camp,  and  faw  what  numbers 
of  the  enemy  lay  dead,  and  thofe  they  were  then  defpatch- 
ing,  he  faid  with  a  figh,  "  This  they  would  have  ;  to  this 
"  cruel  neceffity  they  reduced  me  :  For  ha?  Caefar  difmif* 
*'*  fed  his  troops,  afier  fo  many  greit  and  fucccefsful  war.-, 
"  he  would  have  been  condemned  as  a  criminal."  Afinius 
Pollio  tells  us,  Csefar  fpoke  thofe  words  in  L:;*in,  ar.d  that 
he  afterwards  exprefTed  the  fe-jfe  of  them  in  Greek.  He 
adds,  that  moft  of  thofe  who  were  killed  at  the  taking  of 
the  camp,  were  flavcs,  and  that  there  fell  not  in  the  battle 
above  fix  thoufand  foldiers.*  Caefar  incorporated  with 
his  own  legions  moft  of  the  infantry  tha-  were  taken  pri- 
foners  ;  and  pardoned  many  perfons  of  diilinction.  Bru- 
tus, who  afterwards  killed  him,  was  of  the  number.  It  is 
faid,  that  when  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  after  the 
battle,  Caesar  was  very  uneafy,  and  that  upon  his  prefent- 
ing  himfelf  unhurt,  he  exprelfed  great  joy. 

Among  the  many  figns  that  announced  this  victory, 
that  at  Tralles  was  the  moft  remarkable.  There  was  a 
ftatue  of  Caefar  in  the  temple  of  Victory  ;  and  though  the 
ground  about  it  was  naturally  hard,  and  paved  with  hard 
irone  befides,  it  is  laid  that  a  palm  -tree  fprung  up  at  the 
pedeftal  of  the  ftatue.  At  Padua,  Cai«s  Cornelius,  a 
countryman  and  acquaintance  of  Livy,  and  a  celebrated 
diviner,  was  obferving  the  flight  of  birds  the  day  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharfalia  was  fought.  By  this  obfervation,  accord- 
ing to  Livy's  account,  he  firft  difcerned  the  time  of  action, 
and  faid  to  thofe  that  were  by,  "  The  great  affair  now 
*'  draws  to  a  decifion  ;  the  two  generals  are  engaged.'* 
Then  he  made  another  obfervation,  and  the  figns  appear- 
ed fo  clear  to  him,  that  he  leaned  tip  in  the  moft  enthufiak 

*  Caefar  fays,  there  fell  about  fifteen  thoufand  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  he  took  above  twentyfouT  thoufand  prifoners  ;  and  that  on. 
his  fide,  the  lofs  amounted  only  to  about  frvo  hundred  private 
iVidiers,  and  thirty  centurions. 
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tic  manner,  and  cried  out,  "  Csefar,  thou  art  the  con- 
"  queror."  As  the  company  flood  in  great  aftoniihment, 
he  took  the  facred  filiet  from  his  head,  and  {'wore,  "  He 
"  would  never  put  it  on  again,  till  the  event  had  put  his 
"  art  beyond  queflion."     Livy  affirms  this  for  a  truth. 

Csefar  granted  the  whole  nation  of  ThefFaly  their  liber- 
ty, for  the  fake  of  the  victory  he  had  gained  there,  and 
then  went  in  purfuit  of  Pompey.  He  bellowed  the  fame 
privilege  on  the  Cnidians,in  compliment  to  Theopompus, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  collection  of  fables,  and  he 
difcharged  the  inhabitants  of  Afia- from  a  third  part  of 
their  inrpofts. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  he  found  Pompey  affaf- 
finated,  and  when  Theodotus  prefented  the  head  to  him, 
he  turned  from  the  fight  with  great  abhorrence.  Thefig- 
net  of  that  general  was  the  only  thing  he  took,  and  on 
taking  it,  he  wept.  As  often  as  any  of  Pompey's  friends 
and  companions  were  taken  by  Ptolemy,  wandering  about 
the  country,  and  brought  to  Csefar,  he  loaded  them  with 
favors,  and  took  them  into  his  own  fervice.  He  wrote 
to  his  friends  at  Rome,  "  That  the  chief  enjoyment  he 
"  had  of  his  viclory  was,  in  laving  every  day  one  or  other 
'"  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who  had  borne  arms  againfi: 
m  him." 

As  for  his  Egyptian  war,  fome  affert  that  it  was  un- 
dertaken without  neceflity,  and  that  his  paffion  for  Cleo- 
patra engaged  him  in  a  quarrel,  which  proved  both 
prejudicial  to  his  reputation,  and  dangerous  to  his  per- 
fon.       Others  accufe    the  king's    ministers,   particularly 

(  ■= ■■•■"  Tch  Photintis,  who  had  the  greateft  influence 
at  court,  and  Who,  having  taken  off  Pompey,  and  re- 
;  ved  Cleopatra,  privately  meditated  an  attempt  againft 
Caefar.  Hence  it  is  faid,  that  Casfar  began  to  pais  the 
night  in  entertainments  among  his  friends,  for  the  greater 
feeurity  of  his  perfon.  The  behavior,  indeed,  of  this 
eunuch  in  public,  all  he  faid  and  did  with  refpeCt  to  Cae- 
far, was  intolerably  infolent  and  invidious.  The  corn  he 
iupplied  his  foldiers  with,  was  old  and  mufly,  and  he  told 
then),  "  They  ought  to  be  fatisfied  with  it,  fince  they  lived 
"  at  other  teopie's  coif."  He  caufed  only  wooden  and 
earthen  veffeis  to  be  ferved  up  at  the  king's  table,  on  pre- 
tence that  Caefar  had  taken  ail  the  gold  and  filver  ones  for 
debt.  For  the  father  of  the  reigning  prince  owed  Caefar 
Seventeen  million  five  hundred  thouiand  drachmas.  Caefar 
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had  formely  remitted  to  his  children  the  reft,  but  thought 
fit  to  demand  the  ten  millions  at  this  time,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  army.  Photinus,  inftead  of  paying  the  mo- 
ney, advifed  him  to  go  and  finifh  the  great  affairs  he  had 
upon  his  hands,  after  which  he  mould  have  his  money 
with  thanks.  But  Cas far  told  him,  u  He  had  no  need  of 
"  Egyptian  counfellors,"  and  privately  fent  for  Cieopa  • 
tra  out  of  the  country. 

This  princefs,  taking  only  one  friend,  Apollodorous  the 
Sicilian,  with  her,  got  into  a  fmall  boat,  and  in  the  dufk 
of  the  evening  made  for  the  palace.  As  (he  faw  it  difficult 
to  enter-it  undifcovered,  the  rolled  herfelf  up  in  a  carpet ; 
Apollodorus  tied  her  up  at  full  length,  like  a  bale  of  goods, 
and  carried. her  in  at  the  gates  to  Cae/ar.  This  ftratagem 
of  hers,  which  was  a  ftrong  proof  of  her  wit  and  ingenuity, 
is  faid  to  have  firft  opened  her  the  way  to  Caspar's  heart  ; 
and  the  conqueft  advanced  fo  fad,  by  the  charms  of  her 
converfation,  that  he  took  upon  him  to  reconcile  her  broth-, 
er  to  her,  and  infifted  that  (lie  fhould  reign  with  him. 

An  entertainment  was  given  on  account  of  this  recon- 
ciliation, and  ail  met  to  rejoice  on  the  occasion  ;  «when  a 
fervant  of  Caefar's,  who  was  his  barber,  a  timorous  and 
fufpicious  man,  led  by  his  natural  caution  to  inquire  into 
every  thing,  and  to  liften  every  where  about  the  palace, 
found  that  Achillas  the  general,  and  Photinus  'the  eunuch, 
were  plotting  againft  Caefar's  life.  Caefar  being  informed 
of  their  defiga,  planted  his  guards  about  the  hall  and  killed 
Phot'nus.  But  Achillas  efcaped  to  the  army,  and  involved 
Caefar  in  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  war  j  for  with  a 
few  troops  he  had  to  make  head  againft  a  great  city,  and 
a  powerful  army.    - 

The  firft  difficulty  he' met  with,*  was  the  want  of 
water,  ihe  Egyptians  having  flopped  up  the  aqueducts 
that  fupplied  : his  quarter. f  The  fecond  was  the  lo's  of 
his  (hips  in  harbor,  which  he  was  forced  to  burn  himfelf, 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's-hands  ;  when  the 
fiames  unfortunately  fpreadingfrom  the  dock  to  the  palacp, 

*  He  was  in  gre^t  danger  before  when  attacked  in  the  prlace  by 
Achillrs,  who  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Alexandria  Cat/.  Bell. 
Civil,  lib.  iW.fubfinem. 

t  They  alio  contrived  to  raife  thefea  water  by  engines,  and  pour 
it  into  Caeiar's  refervoirs  and  ciftcrns  ;  but  Cajfar  ordered  welis  to 
be  dug.  and,  in  a  night's  time;  got  a  fuffkier.t  quantity  of  frelb  v»  ?.- 
tcr;     VideO/  Bell  Alex. 

4    «  Y  z    . 
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burnt  the  great  Alexandrian  library.  The  third*  was  in 
the  feafight  near  the  Ifle  of  Pharos,  when,  feeing  his  men 
hard  prefTed,  he  leaped  from  the  Mole  into  a  little  lkirF,  to 
go  to  their  afliftance.  The  Egyptians  making  up  on  all 
fides,  he  threw  himielf  into  the  fea,  and  with  much  diffi- 
culty reached  his  galleys  by  fwimming.f  Having  feveral 
valuable  papers,  which  he  was  not  willing  either  tolofe  or 
to  wet,  it  is  faid  he  held  them  above  water  with  one  hand, 
and  fwam  with  the  other.  The  fkiff  funk  foon  after  he 
left  it.  At  laft  the  king  joining  the  infurgents,  Casfar  at- 
tacked and  defeated  him.  Great  numbers  of  the  Egyp- 
tians were  flain,  and  the  king  was  heard  of  no  more.  This 
gave  Caefar  opportunity  to  eftabliih  Cleopatra  queen  of 
Egypt.  Soon  after  fhe  had  a  fon  by  him,  whom  the  Al- 
exandrians called  Csefario. 

He  then  departed  for  Syria,  and  from  thence  marched 
into  Afia  Minor,  where  he  had  intelligence  that  Domitius^ 
whom  he  had  left  governor,  was  defeated  by  Pharnaces, 
fon  of  Mithridates,  and  forced  to  fly  out  of  Pontus  with  the 
few  troops  that  he  had  left  ;  and  that  Pharnaces,  purfuing 
his  advantage  with  great  ardor,  had  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  Bithynia  and  Cappadccia,  and  was  attempting  Armenia 
th.Q  Lefs,  having  ftirred  up  all  the  kings  and  tetrarchs  of 
Afia,  againfl  the  Romans.  Caefar  immediately  marched 
againft  him  with  three  legions,  and  defeated  him  in  a  great 
battle  near  Zela,  which  deprived  him  of  the  kingdom  of 
Flatus,  as  well  as  ruined  his  whole  army.  In  the  account 
he  gave  Aminiius,  one  of  {lis  friends  in  Rome,  of  the  ra- 
pidity and  defpateh  with  which  he  gained  his  victory,  he 
made  ufe  only  of  three  words,;};  *'  I  came,  I  faw,  I  con- 
"■  quered."  Their  having  all  the  fame  form  and  termi- 
nation in  the  Roman  language,  adds  grace  to  their  con- 
cifenefs. 

After  this  extraordinary  fuccefs  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
arrived  at  Rome,  as  the  year  of  his  fecond  dictator  (hip,  an 
office  that  had  never  been  annual  before,  was  on  the  point 
of  expiring,   lie  was  declared  conful  for  the  year  enfuing. 

*  Firft  there  was  a  general  naval  engagement  ;  after  which  Caefar 
attacked  the  I  flan  d,  and,  laft  of  all,  the  Mole.  It  was  in  this  laft 
attack  he  was  under  the  difficulty  mentioned  by  Plutarch. 

t  His  iiiil  intension  was  to  gain  the  Admiral  galley  ;  butfindirag 
;t  very  hard  prefled,  he  mr.de  lor  the  others.  And  it  was  fortunate 
for  him  that,  he  did,  for  nis  own  galley  loon  went  to  the  boitem. 

-1"  i'cvu  vidi,  vich 
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But  it  was  a  blot  in  his  character  that  he  did  notpunifh  his 
troops,  who,  in  a  tumult  had  killed  Cofconius  andGalba, 
men  of  praetorian  dignity,  in  any  feverer  manner  than  by 
calling  them  citizens,*  inilead  of  fellow  foldiers.  Nay, 
he  gave  eachof  them  a  thoufandr/r£^/;ztf  J- notwithstanding, 
and  afligned  them  large  portions  of  land  in  Italy.  Other 
complaints  againft  him  arofe  from  the  madnefs  of  Dola- 
bella,  the  avarice  of  Amintius,  the  drunkennefs  of  Antony, 
and  the  infolence  of  Cornincius,t  who,  having  got  poffef- 
fion  of  Pompey's  houfe,  pulled  it  down,  and  rebuilt  it, 
becaufe  he  thought  it  not  large  enough  for  him.  Theie 
things  were  very  difagreeable  to  the  Romans.  Csefar  knew 
it.  and  difapproved  of  fuch  behavior,  but  was  obliged, 
through  political  views,  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  ministers. 

Cato  and  Scipio,  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  had 
efcaped  into  Africa,  where  they  raifed  a  refpeclable  army 
with  the  aflifiance  of  king  juba.  Caefar  now  refolved  to 
carry  war  into  their  quarters,  and  in  order  to  it,  fir/1: 
croffed  over  to  Sicily,  though  it  was  about  the  time  of  the 
winter  folftice.  To  prevent  his  officers  from  entertaining 
any  hopes  of  having  the  expedition  delayed,  he  pitched 
his  own  tent  almoft  within  the  warn  of  the  fea  ;  and  a  fa- 
vorable wind  fpinging  up,  he  reembarked  with  three 
Ihoufand  foot  and  a  fmall  body  of  horie.J  After  he  had 
landed  them  fafely  and  privately  on  the  African  coaft,  he 
fet  fail  again  in  queft  of  the  remaining  part  of  his  troops, 
whofe  numbers  were  more  considerable,  and  for  whom  he 
was  under  great  concern.  He  found  them,  however,  on 
their  way  at  lea,  and  condu6ted  them  ail  to  his  African 
camp. 

Ke  was  there  informed,  that  the  enemy  had  great  de- 
pendence on  an  ancient  oracle,  the  purport  of  which  was, 

*  But  by  this  appellation  they  were  cafhtered.  It  Was  the  tenth 
legion  which  had  mutined  at  Capua,  and  afterwards  marched  with 
great  infolence  to  Rome.  Csefar  readily  gave  them  the  discharge 
they  demanded,  which  fo  humbled  them,  that  they  begged  to  be 
taken  again  into  his  fen  ice  ;  and  he  did  not  admit  of  it  without 
much  feeming  relu&ance,  nor  till  after  much  entreaty. 

f  It  was  Antony,  not  Cornihcius,  who  got' the  forfeiture  of 
Pompey's  houfe  ;  as  appears  from  the  life  of  Antony,  and  Cicero's 
iecond  Philippic.  Therefore  there  is,  probably  a  tranfpofition  in 
this  place,  owing  to  the  carelefsncfs  of  fome  tranfcriber. 

X  He  embarked  fix  legions,  and  two  thoufand  horfe  ;  but  the 
cumber  mentioned  by  Plutarch  was  all  that  he  landed  with  at  firk  5 
many  of  the  fhips  having  been  feparated  by  a  floras, 
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"That  the  race  of  Scipio   would  r  i    ■.'■■'■  ays  victorious  inr 
"Africa."    And  as  he  haf  .         I  to  his  army  one 

of  the  family  of  Africa .._-.  l 'hough 

in  other  refpects  a  corite  ridicule 

of  Scipio,  the  enemy's   ge  acle  on  - 

his  fide,  in  all  engagements  Sallution  the 

command,  as  if  he  had  been  rea1  .  ah  There  werg 
frequent  occafions  of  this  kind  ;  tr.:  ?:;  v,  often  forced  to 
fight  for  provifions,  having  neither  a  fuffiejency  of  bread 
for  his  men,  nor  of  forage  for  his  horfes.  He  was  obliged 
to  give  his  horfes  the  very  fea  weed,  only  warning  out  the 
fait,  and  mixing  a  little  grafs  with  it  to  make  it  go  down. 
The  thing  that  laid  him  under  a  neceflity  of  having  re- 
course to  this  expedient,,  was  the  number  of  Numidian  ca- 
valry, who  were  extremely  well  mounted,  and  by  fwift 
and  fudden  imprefTions  commanded  the  whole  coaft. 

One  day  when  Casfar's  cavalry  had  nothing  elfe  to  do, 
they  diverted  themfelves  with  an  African  who  danced  and 
played  upon  the  flute  with  great  perfection.  They  had 
left  their  horfes  to  the  care  of  boys,  and  fat  attending  to 
the  entertainment  with  great  delight,  when  the  enemy 
coming  upon  them  at  once,  killed  part,  and  entered  the 
camp  with  others,  who  fled  with  great  precipitation.  Had 
not  Caefar  himfelf,  and  Afinius  Pollio  come  to  their  afTiil- 
ance,  and  flopped  their  flight,  the  war  would  have  been  at 
an  end  that  hour.  In  another  engagement  the  enemy  had 
the  advantage  again  ;  on  which  occafion  it  was  that  Caefar 
took  an  enfign,  who  was  running  away,  by  the  neck,  and 
making  him  face  about,  faid,  '*  Look  on  this  fide  for  the 
"enemy." 

Scipio,  flufhed  with  thefe  fuccefsfu.l  preludes,  was  de- 
fsrous  to  come  to  a  decisive  action.  Therefore,  leaving 
Afranius  and  Juba  in  their  refpective  camps,  which  were 
at  no  great  diflance,  he  went  in  perfon  to  the  camp  above 
the  lake,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thapfus,  to  raife  a  for- 
tification for  a  place  of  arms  and  an  occafional  retreat. 
While  Scipio  was  conftructin.g  his  walls  and  ramparts, 
Caefar,  with  incredible  defpacch,  made  his  way  through  a 
country  almofr.  impracticable,  by  reafon  of  its  woods  and 
difficult  pafTes,  and  coming  fuddenly  upon  him,  attacked 
one  part  ot  his  army  in  the  rear,  another  in  the  front  and 
put  the  whole  to  flight.  Then  making  the  bed  ufe  of  his 
opportunity,  and -of  the  favor  of  fortune,  with  one  tide  ©f 
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fuccefs  he  took  the  camp  of  Afraniusand  deftroyed  that  of 
the  Num'.dians  ;  Juba  their  king  bein^  glad  to  fave  him- 
felf by  flight.  Thus,  in  a  fmall  part  of  one  day,  he  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  three  camps,  and  killed  fifty  thouland  of 
the  enemy,  with  the  lofs  only  of  fifty  men. 

Such  is  the  account  fome  give  us  of  the  action  ;  others 
fay,  that  as  Caefar  was  drawing  up  his  army,  and  giving 
his  orders,  he  had  an  attack  of  his  old  diftemper ;  and  that 
upon  its  approach  before  it  had  overpowered  and  deprived 
him  of  his  fenfes,  as  he  felt  thetirft  agitations,  he  directed 
his  people  to  carry  him  to  a  neighboring  tower,  where  he 
lay  in  quiet  till  the  fit  was  over. 

Many  perfonsof  confular  and  praetorian  dignity  efcaped 
out  of  the  battle.  Some  of  them  being  afterwards  taken, 
defpatched  themfelves,  and  a  number  were  put  to  death  by 
Caefar.  Having  a  ftrong  defire  to  take  Cato  aiive,  the 
conqueror  haftened  to  Utica,*  which  Cato  had  the  charge 
of,  and  for  that  reafon  was  not  in  the  battle.  But  by  the 
way,  he  was  informed  that  he  had  killed  himfelf,  and  his 
uneafinefs  at  the  news  was  very  vifibie.  As  his  officers 
were  wondering  what  might  be  the  caufe  of  that  uneafinefs, 
he  cried  out,  "  Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy  death,  fince  thou 
"  enviedft  me  the  glory  of  giving  thee  thy  life."  Never- 
thelefs,  by  the  book  which  he  wrote  again  ft  Cato  after  his 
death,  it  does  not  feem  as  if  he  had  any  intentions  of  fa- 
vor to  him  before.  For  how  can  it  be  thought  he  would 
have  fpared  the  living  enemy,  when  he  poured  fo  much 
venom  afterwards  upon  his  grave  ?  Yet,  from  his  clem- 
ency to  Cicero,  to  Brutus  and  others  without  number,  who 
had  borne  arms  againft  him,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  book 
was  not  written  with  afpirit  of  rancor,  but  of  political 
ambition,  tor  it  was  competed  on  fuch  an  occafion.  Cic- 
ero had  written  an  encomium  upon  Cato,.  and  he  gave  the 
name  of  Cato  to  the  book.  .It  was  highly  efteemed  by- 
many  of  the  Romans,  as  might  be  expected,  as  well  from 
thejuperior  eloquence  of  the  author,  as  the  dignity  of  the 
iubject.  Caefar  was  piqued  at  the  fuccefs  of  a  work  which, 
in  praifing  a  man  who  had  killed  himfelf  to  avoid  falling 
into  his  hands,  he  thought  insinuated  iomething  to  the  dif- 

*  Before  Caefar  left  Utica,  he  gave  orders  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Carthage,  as  he  did,  loon  after  his  return  to  Italy,  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Corinth  ;  fo  that  thefe  tv/o  cities  were  deitroyed  in  the  fame 
year,  and  in  the  fame  year  raifed  out  of  their  ruins,  in  which  they 
had  lain  about  a  hundred  years.  Two  years  after,  they  were  both 
repeopled  with  Romaa  Cojonies, 
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advantage  of  his  character.  He  therefore  wrote  an  anfwer 
to  it,  which  he  called  Anticato,  and  which  contained  a 
variety  of  charges  again  ft  that  great  man.  Both  books 
have  ftill  their  friends,  as  a  regard  to  the  memory  of  Cae- 
far  or  of  Cato  predominates. 

Csefar,  after  his -return  from  Africa  to  Rome,  fpoke  in 
high  terms  of  his  victory  to  the  people.  He  told  them,  he 
had  fubdued  a  country  fo  extenfive,  that  it  would  bring 
yearly  into  the  public  (lores  two  hundred  thonfand  Attic* 
meafures  of  wheat,  and  three  million  pounds  of  oil. 
After  this,  he  led  up  his  feveral  triumphs  over  Egypt, 
Pontus  and  Africa. f  In  the  title  of  the  latter,  mention 
was  not  made  of  Scipio,  but  of  Juba  only.  Juba,  the  fon 
cf  that  prince,  then  very  young,  walked  in  theprocellion. 
It  proved  a  happy  captivity  for  him  ;  for  of  a  barbarous 
and  unlettered  Numidian,  he  became  an  hiflorian  worthy 
to  be  numbered  among  the  mod  learned  of  Greece.  The 
triumph  was  followed  by  large  donations  fo  the  foldiers, 
and  feafts  and  public  diversions  for  the  people.  He  enter- 
tained them  at  twenty  two  thoufand  tables,  and  prefented 
them  with  a  numerous  (how  of  gladiators  and  naval  fights 
in  honor  of  his  daughter  Julia,  who  had  been  long  dead. 

When  thefe   exhibitions  were   over,J   an  account  was 

*  Medimni.     Seethe  table  of  weights  and  meafures. 

+  Plutarch  either  forgot  to  make  mention  of  the  triumph  over 
Gaul,  which  was  the  moft  confiderablr,  or  elfe  tov  KiXrixov  has 
iropt  out  of  the  text. 

X  Ruauld  takes  notice  of  three  great  miftakes  in  this  paffage.  The 
firft  is,  where  it  is  faid  that  Caefar  took  acrjfus  of  the  people.  Sue- 
tonius does  not  mention  it,  and  Auguftus  himfelf,  in  the  Mormona 
Ancyrana,  fays,  that  in  his  fixth  confulate,  that  is,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  725,  he  numbered  the  people,  which  had  not  been  done  for 
fortytwo  years  before.  The  fecond  is,  that  before  the  civil  wars 
broke  out  between  C«far  and  Pompey,  the  number  of  the  people 
in  Rome  amounted  to"  no  more  than  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  ;  for  long  before  that  it  was  much  greater,  and  had  con- 
tinued upon  the  increafe.  The  laft  is,  where  it  is  afferted,  that,  "m 
lefs  than  three  years,  thofe  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
were  reduced,  by  that  war,  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ;  the 
falfity  of  which  affertion  is  evident  from  this,  that  a  little  while 
after,  Caefar  made  a  draught  of  eighty  thoufand,  to  be  fent  to  for- 
eign colonies.  But,  what  was  ftill  ftronger,  eighteen  years  after 
Auguflus  took  an  account  of  the  people,  and  found  the  number  a- 
mount  to  four  millions  and  fixty  three  thoufand,  as  Suetonius  af- 
iures  us.  From  a  paffage  in  the  fame  author  (Life  of  Caefar,  chap, 
iv.)  thefe  miftakes  of  Plutarch  took  their  rife.   Suetonius  there  fays, ,. 
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taken  of  the  citizens,  who,  from  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  were  reduced  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand. 
So  fatal  a  calamity  was  the  civil  war,  and  fuch  a  number 
of  the  people  did  it  take  off,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  mil- 
fortunes  it  brought  upon  the  reft  of  Italy,  and  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire. 

This  b'ufinefs  done,  he  was  elected  conful  the  fourth 
time  ;  and  the  firft  thing  he  undertook,  was  to  march  into 
Spain  againft  the  fons  of  Pompey,  who,  though  young, 
had  affembled  a  numerous  army,  and  mowed  a  courage 
worthy  the  command  they  had  undertaken.  The  great 
battle  which  put  a  period  to  that  war,  was  fought  under 
the  walls  of  Munda.  Caefar  at  firft  faw  his  men  fo  hard 
preffed,  and  making  fo  feeble  a  refinance,  that  he  ran 
through  the  ranks,  am  id  ft  the  fwords  and  fpears,  crying, 
"  Are  you  not  afhamed  to  deliver  your  general  into  the 
"  hands  of  boys  ?"The  great  and  vigorous  efforts  this  re- 
proach produced,  at  laft  made  the  enemy  turn  their  backs, 
and  there  were  more  than  thirty  thoufand  of  them  flain, 
whereas  Caefar  loft  c  nly  a  thoufand,but  thofe  werefcme  of 
the  beft  men  he  had.  As  he  retired  after  the  battle,  he 
told  his  friends,  "  He  had  often  fought  for  victory,  but 
"  that  was  the  fuft  time  he  had  fought  for  his  life." 

He  won  this,  battle  on  the  day  of  the  Liberalia*  which 
was  the  fame  day  that  Pompey  the  Great  marched  out, 
four  years  before.  The  younger  of  Pompey's  fons  made  his 
efcape  ;  the  other  was  taken  by  Didius,  a  few  days  after, 
who  brought  his  head  to  Caefar. 

This  was  the  laft  of  his  wars  ;  and  his  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  it  gave  the  Romans  more  pain  than  any  other 
ftep  he  had  taken.  He  did  not  now  mount  the  car  for 
having  conquered  foreign  generals,  or  barbarian  kings, 
but  for  ruining  the  children  and  deftroying  the  race  tf 
one  of  the  greateft  men  Rome  had  ever  produced,  though 
he  proved  at  laft  unfortunate.  All  the  world  condemned 
his  triumphing  in  the  calamities  of  his  country,    and  re- 

Rtfcenfum  populi  nee  more  nee  loco  foliio,  fed  vicatim  per  dominos  infrfa- 
rum  egit ;  atque  ex  viginti  trecentifque  miliikus  accipientium  Jrumentum 
e  publico  ad  cent  am  quxnquagin'a  retraxit..  Suetonius  lpeaks  there  of 
the  citizens,  who  fhared  in  the  public  corn,  whom  he  found  to  a- 
mountto  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand. and  probable  becaufe 
be  perceived  that  diflribution  anfwered  in  many  only  the  purpoies 
of  idleaefs,  he  reduced  the  number  to  sn  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand.  Plutarch  miftook  recenfunt  for  cen/um  ;  and  this  error 
led  him  into  the  o.her  miftakes. 
*  The  feventeenih  of  March. 
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joicing  in  things  which  nothing  could  excufe,  either  before 
the  gods  or  men,  but  extreme  neceffity.  And  it  was  the 
more  obvious  to  condemn  it,  becaufe,  before  this,  he  had 
never  fent  any  meffenger  or  letter  to  acquaint  the  public 
■with  any  victory  he  had  gained  in  the  civil  wars,  but  was 
rather  afhamed  of  fuch  advantages.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, bowing  to  his  power,  and  fubmitting  to  the  bridle, 
becaufe  they  i'aw  no  other  refpite  from  interline  wars  and 
miferies,  but  the  taking  one  man  for  their  matter,  created 
him  dictator  for  life.  This  was  a  complete  tyranny  ;  for 
to  abfolute  power  they  added  perpetuity. 

Cicero  was  the  firft  who  propoled  that  the  fenate  mould 
confer  great  honors  upon  Caefar,  but  honors  within  the 
meafure  of  humanity.  Thole  who  followed,  contended 
with  each  other,  which  fhould  make  him  the  mod  extra- 
ordinary compliments,  and  by  the  abfurdity  and  extrava- 
gance of  their  decrees,  rendered  him  odious  and  unfup- 
po.r  table  even  to  perfons  of  candor.  His  enemies  are 
fuppofed  to  vie  with  his  flatterers  in  thefe  facrifices,  that 
they  might  have  the  better  pretence,  and  the  morecaufe 
to  lift  up  their  hands  againflhim.  This  is  probable  enough 
becaufe  in  other  refpec'ts.,  after  the  civil  wars  were  brought 
to  an  end,  his  conduct  was  irreproachable.  It  feems  as 
if  there  was  nothing  unreafonable  in  their  ordering  a  tem- 
ple to  be  built  to  Clemency,  in  gratitude  for  the  mercy 
they  had  experienced  in  Caefar.  For  he  not  only  par- 
doned moftof  thofe  who  had  appeared  againfi  him  in  the 
field,  but  on  fome  of  them  he  beftowed  honors  and  pre- 
ferments ;  on  Brutus  and  Caflius  for  inftance  ;  for  they 
were  both  praetors.  The  flatues  of  Pompey  had  been 
thrown  down,  but  he  did  not  1'ufFer  them  to  lie  in  that 
polTure  ;  he  erected  them  again.  On  which  occafion  Cic- 
ero laid,  "  That  Caefar,  by  rearing  Pompey 's  flatues,  had 
eftablifhedhis  own." 

His  friends  prelfed  him  to  have  a  guard,  and  many 
offered  to  ferve  in  that  capacity,  but  he  would  not  fuffer 
it.  For,  he  faid,  "  It  was  better  to  die  once,  than  to 
"  live  always  in  fear  cf  death."  He  eftee.med  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people  the  molt  honorable  and  the  fafeft 
guard,  and  therefore  endeavored  to  gain  rhembyfeafts 
and  diftributions  of  corn,  as  he  did  the  foldiers,  by  plac- 
ing them  in  agreeable  colonies.  1  he  mod  noted  places 
that  he  colonized,  were  Carthage  and  Corinth  ,•  of  which 
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remarkable,  that  as  they  were  both  taken  and  demolr/hed 
at  the  fame  time,  fo  they  were  at  the  fame  time  reftored. 

The  nobility  he  gained  by  promifing  them  confulates 
and  praetorfhips,  or,  if  they  were  engaged,  by  giving 
them  other  places  of  honor  and  profit.  To  all  he  opened 
the  profpects  of  hope  ;  for  he  wa3  defirous  to  reign  over 
a  willing  people.  For  this  reafon  he  was  fo  fludious  to 
oblige,  that  when  Fabius  Maximus  died  fuddenly  towards 
the  clofe  of  his  confulfhip,  he  appointed  Caninus  RebU 
lius*  conful  for  the  day  that  remained.  Numbers  went 
to  pay  their  refpects  to  him,  according  to  cuftom,  and  to 
conduct  him  to  the  fenate  houfe  ;  on  which  occafion 
Cicero  faid,  '«  Let  us  make  hafte  and  pay  our  compli- 
"  ment  to  the  conful,  before  his  office  is  expired." 

Ca^far  had  fuch  talents  for  great  attempts,  and  (q  vail 
an  ambition,  that  the  many  actions  he  had  performed,  by 
r.o  means  induced  him  to  fit  down  and  enjoy  the  glory  he 
had  acquired  ;  they  rather  whetted  his  appetite  for  other 
conquefts,  produced  new  defigns  equally  great,  together 
with  equal  confidence  of  fuccefs,  and  infpired  him  with 
a  paffion  for  frefh  renown,  as  if  he  had  exhaufted  all  the 
pleafures  of  the  old.  This  padion  was  nothing  but  a 
jealoufy  of  himfelf,  a  conteft  with  hirnfelf  (as  eager  as  if 
it  had  been  with  another  man)  to  make  his  future  achieve- 
ments outfhine  the  pail.  In  this  fpirit  he  had  formed  a 
defign,  and  was  making  preparation:-  for  war  againft  the 
Parthian s.  After  he  had  fubdued  them,  he  intended  to 
traverfe  Hyrcania,  and  marching  along  by  the  Cafpian 
Sea  and  Mount  Caucafus,  to  enter  Scythia  ;  to  carry  his 
conquering  arms  through  the  countries  adjoining  to  Ger- 
many, and  through  Germany  itfelf ;  and  then  to  return 
by  Gaul  to  Rome  ;  thus  finiflring  the  circle  of  the  Roman 
empire,  as  well  as  extending  its  bounds  to  the  Ocean  on 
every  fide. 

During  the  preparation's  for  this  expedition,  he  at- 
tempted to  dig  through  the  Ifthrnus  of  Corinth,  and 
committed  the  care  of  that  work  to  Anienus.f  He  de- 
signed alfo  to  convey  the  Tiber  by  a  deep  channel  directly 

*  Mafcrobius  calls  him  Rebilus. 

T  Amjjvov  sTTi  Tnio  tnfQyi'.^ca\Livt-.  The  Latin  and  French 
tranilaiors  join  this  -with  the  ientence  that  follows,  and  render  it, 
"  H?  defigned  alio  to  unite  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber,  and  convey 
"  them  by  a  deep  channel  dire&ly  from  Rome  to  Circasi.  &c.  But 
sgalnft  the  conftruction  there  is  this  Jlfows-  objection,  that  the  Anio 

Vol.  IV>  Z 
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from  Rome  to  Circaei,  and  fo  into  the  fea  near  Tarracina, 
for  the  convenience  as  well  as  fecurity  cf  merchants  who 
traded  to  Rome.  Another  public  fpirited  work  that  he 
meditated,  was  to  drain  all  the  marines  by  Nomentum* 
and  Setia,  by  which  ground  enough  would  be  gained  from 
the  water  to  employ  many  thoufands  of  hands  in  tillage.  He 
propofed  farther  to  raife  banks  on  the  more  neareft  Rome, 
to  prevent  the  fea  from  breaking  in  upon  the  land  ;  to  clear 
theOflian  more  of  its  fecret  and  dangerous  ob(tructions,and 
to  build  harbors  fit  to  receive  the  many  vefiels  that  came  in 
there.  Thefe  things  were  defigned,  but  did  not  take  effecl. 
He  completed,  however,  the  regulation  of  the  kalen- 
dar,  and  c  rrecled  the  erroneous  computation  of  timet, 
agreeably  to  a  plan  which  he  had  ingenioufty  contrived, 
and  which  proved  of  the  greateft  utility-  For  it  was  not 
only  in  ancient  times  that  the  Roman  months  fo  ill  agreed 
with  the  revolution  of  the  year,  that  the  feftivals  and  days 
of  facrifice,  by  little  and  little,  fell  back  into  feafons  quite 
oppofite  to  thofe  of  their  institution  5  but  even  in  the  time 
cf  Caefar,  when  the  folar  year  was  made  ufe  of,  the  gener- 
ality lived  in  perfe6t  ignorance  of  the  matter  ;  and  the 
priefts,  who  were  the  only  perfons  that  knew  any  thing 
about  it,  ufed  to  add  all  at  once,  and  when  nobody  ex- 
pected it j  an  intercalary  month,  called  Mercidonius^  of 
which  Numa  was  the  inventor.  That  remedy,  however, 
pro  zed  much  too  weak,  and  was  far  from  operating  ex- 
tenfively  enough,  to  correct  the  great  mifcomputations  of 
time  j  .-as  we  have  obferved  in  that  prince'js  life. 

falls  into  the  Tiber  above  Rome.  In  Greek,  too,  that  liver  would  be 
AiUt>vt  not  A»»*ivo$.  And  if  we  admitted  of  that  conflru&ion,  what 
could  be  made  of  Avwsm  siri  rare-  Trpo^Eipicra.y.ivoq,  which  would 
literally  be,  having  previoufly  fitted  the  Ani.o  to  that  pur pofe. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  beallegi.d,  that  poffibly  Plutarch  might 
net  know  where  the  conflux  of  theAnioand  the  Tiber  was,  though 
•with  reipeft  to  a  man  who  had  lived  lome  time  at  Rome,  it  is  fcarce 
an  adniiflibie  fuppofition.  And  we  muft.  acknowledge,  that  we 
b.2venotany  where  elfe  met  with  Anienus  as  a  Roman  name. 

Suetonius  takes  no  notice  of  C^efar's  intention  to  make  this  cut. 

*  It  appears  from  a  paflage  in  Suetonius,  Vit.  Cccf.  c.  44.  Siccare 
Pcmi-tinas  paludes",  as  well  as  from  another  in  Strabo-  Ed.  Par.  1.  v. 

+  Through  means  of  that  erroneous  computation  the  Roman 
k;.hndar  had  gained  near  three  months  in  the  time  of  Caefar.  Before 
this,  endeavors  had  been  ufed  to  correct  the  irregularity,  but  it  nev= 
er  could  be  done  with  exadlnels.     See  the  life  of  Numa- 
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C<efar  having  propofedthequeflion  to  the  moft  able  ph:- 
lofophers  and  mathematicians,  publiihed  upon  principles 
already  verified,  a  new  and  more  exact  regulation,  which 
the  Romans  ftill  go  by,  and  by  that  means  are  nearer  the 
truth  than  other  nations  with  refpedt  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  fun's  revolution* and  that  of  the  twelve  months. 
Yet  this  ufeful  invention  furnilhed  matter  of  ridicule  to 
the  envio  is,  and  to  thofe  who  could  but  ill  brook  his 
power.  For  Cicero  (if  I  miftake  not)  when  fome  one  hap- 
pened to  fay,  "Lyra  will  rife  to  morrow,"  anfwered, 
**  Undoubtedly  }  there  is  an  edict  for  it  :"  As  if  the  kar- 
endar  was  forced  upon  them,  as  well  as  other  things. 

But  the  principal  thing  that  excited  the  public  hatred, 
and  atlaucaufed  his  death,  was  his  pafiion  for  the  title  of 
king.  It  was  the  firft  thing  that  gave  offence  to  the  mu'= 
tifude,and  it  afforded  his  inveterate  enemies  a  very  plau- 
fible  plea.  ■  Thofe  who  wanted  to  procure  him  that  hon<  r 
gave  it  out  among  the  people,  that  it  appeared  from  the 
Sibylline  books,  "  The  Romans  could  never  conquer  the 
"  Parthians,  except  they  went  to  war  under  the  conduct 
"  of  a  king.""  And  one  day,  when  Caefar  returned  from 
Alba  to  Rome,  fome  of  his  retainers  ventured  to  falute 
him  by  that  title,  Obferving  that  the  people  were  troubled 
at  this  ftrange  compliment,  he  put  on  an  air  of  refentment, 
and  faid,  "  I  am  not  called  king,  but  Caefar."  Upon 
this,  a  deep  filence  enfued,  and  he  paffed  en  in  no  good 
humor. 

Another  time  the  fenate  having  decreed  him  fome  ex- 
travagant honors,  the  confuls  and  praetors  attended  by 
the  whole  body  of  partricians,  went  to  inform  him  of 
what  they  had  done.  When  they  came,  he  did  not  rife  to 
receive  them,  but  kept  his  feat,  as  if  they  had  been  per- 
sons in  a  private  ftation,  and  his  anfwer  to  their  addrefs, 
was,  "  That  there  was  more  need  to  retrench  his  honors, 
"  than  to  enlarge  them."  This  haughtinefs  gave  pain 
not  only  to  the  fenate,  but  the  people,  who  thought  the 
contempt  of  that  body  reflected  diflionor  upon  the  whole 
commonwealth  ;  for  all  who  could  decently  withdraw, 
went  off  greatly  dejecled. 

Perceiving  the  falfe  fiep  he  had  taken,  he  retired  im- 
mediately to  his  own  houfe  ;  and  laying  his  neck  bare, 
told  his  friends,  "  He  was  ready  for  the  firff  hand  that 
"  would  ftrike."  He  then  bethought  himfelf  of  alleging 
his.dirlemper  as  an  excufe  ;    and  alTVrted  that  thofe  who 
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under  this  influence,  are  apt  to  find  their  faculties  fail 
them,  when  they  fpeak  /landing  ;  a  trembling  and  giddi- 
nefs  coming  upon  them,  which  bereaves  them  of  their 
fenfes.  This,  however,  was  not  really  the  cafe  ;  for  it  is 
faid,  he  wasdefirous  to  rife  to  the  fenate  ;  but  Cornelius 
Balbus,  one  of  his  friends,  or  rather  flatterers,  held  him, 
and  had  fervility  enough  to  fay,  "  Will  you  not  remember 
"  that  you  are  Caefar,  and  fufFer  them  to  pay  their  court 
"  to  you  as  their  fuperior." 

Thefe  difcontents  were  greatly  increafed  by  the  indignity 
with  which  he  treated  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  In  the 
.Lupercalia,  which,  according  to  moft  writers,  is  an  an- 
cient paftoral  feafl,  and  which  anfwers  in  many  refpects 
to  the  Lyccea  amongft  the  Arcadians  young  men^af  noble 
families,  and  indeed  many  of  the  magistrates,  run  about 
the  Streets  naked,  and,  by  way  of  diverfion,  ftrike  all  they 
meet  with  leathern  throngs  with  the  hair  upon  them'. 
Numbers  of  women  of  the  firft  quality  put  themfelves  in 
their  way,  and  prefent  their  hands  for  ftripes  (as  fcholars 
do  to  a  matter )  being  perfuaded  that  the  pregnant  gain  an 
cafy  delivery  by  it,  and  that  the  barren  are  enabled  to 
conceive.  Cje/ar  wore  a  triumphal  robe  that  day,  and 
ieated  himfelf  in  a  golden  chair  upon  the  rojlra,  to  fee 
the  ceremony. 

Antony  ran  among  the  reft,  in  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  feftival,  for  he  was  con ful.  When  he  came 
into  the  forum,  and  the  crowd  had  made  way  for  him,  he 
approached  Caefar  and  offered  him  a  diadem  wreathed 
with  laurel.  Upon  this  fome  plaudits  were  heard,  but 
very  feeble,  becaufe  they  proceeded  only  from  peribns 
placed  there  on  purpofe.  Caefar  refufed  it,  and  then  the 
plaudits  were  loud  and  general.  Antony  prefented  it 
once  more,  and  few  applauded  his  officioufnefs  ;  but  when 
Caefar  rejected  it  again,  the  applaufe  again  was  general. 
Caefar,  undeceived  by  his  fecond  trial,  role  up,  and  ordered 
the  diadem  to  be  confecrated  in  the  capitol. 

A  few  days  after,  his  ftatues  were  feen  adorned  with 
royal  diadems  ;  and  Flavius  and  Marullus,  two  of  the 
tribunes,  went  and  tore  them  off.  They  alfo  found  out 
the  perfons  who  firft  faluted  Caefar  king,  and  committed 
them  to  prifon.  The  people  followed  with  cheerful  ac- 
clamations, and  called  them  Brutuffes,  becaufe  Brutus 
was  the  man  who  expelled  the  kings,  and  put  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  fenate  and  people.    Caefar,  highly., 
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incenledat  their  behavior,  difpofed  the  tribunes;  and  by 
way  of  reprimand  to  them,  as  well  as  infult  to  the  people, 
called  them  feveral  times  Brutes  and  Cumaans,* 

Upon  this,  many  applied  to  Marcus  Brutus,  who,  by 
the  father's  fide,  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  defcendant  of  that 
ancient  Brutus,  and  whole  mother  was  of  the  ilhultrious 
houfe  of  the  Servilii.  He  was  alfo  nephew  and  fon  in  law 
toCato.  No  man  was  more  inclined  than  he  to  lift  his 
hand  againft  monarchy,  but  he  was  withheld  by  the  hon- 
ors and  favors  he  had  received  from  Caefar,  who  had 
not  only  given  him  his  life  after  the  defeat  of  Pompey  at 
Pharfalia,  and  pardoned  many  of  his  friends  at  his  requeir, 
but  continued  to  honor  him  with  his  confidence.  That 
very  year  he  had  procured  him  the  molt  honorable  pras- 
torfhip,  and  he  had  named  him  far  the  confulShip  four 
years  after,  in  preference  to  Caifius*.  who  was  his  com- 
petitor. On  which  occafion  Caefar  is  reported  to  have  faid 
"  Caffius  affigns  the  ftrongeft:  reafons,  but  I  cannot  refufe 
"  Brutus." 

Some  impeached  Brutus,  after  the  confpiracy  was- 
formed  ;  but  inftead  of  liftening  to  them,  he  laid  his  hand 
on  his  body  and  faid,  ■-"  Brutus  will  wait  for  this  fkin  ;." 
intimating,  that  though  the  virtue  of  Brutus  rendered 
him  worthy  of  empire,  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  any  in- 
gratitude orbafenefsto  obtain  it.  Thofe,  however,  who 
were  delirous  of  a  change,  kept  their  eves  upon  him  only, 
or  principally  at  leaii  ;  and  as  they  durff.  not  fpeak  out 
plain,  they  put  billets  night  after  night  in  the  tribunal 
and  feat  which  he  ufed  as  prastor,  moftly  in  thefe  term?, 
"  Thou  fieepeft  Brutus  ;"  or,    "  Thou   art  not  Brutus/' 

Caffius  perceiving  his  friend's  ambition  a  little  ftimulated 
by  thefe  papers,  began  to  ply  him  clofer  than  before,  and 
fpur  him  on  to  the  great  enterprize  ;  for  he  had  a  partic- 

*  One-- thing  which- Strabo  mentions  as  an  milance.  of  the  ilupii- 
ity  of  the  Curaa?ans,  namely  their  not  hying  any  daty  upon  mer- 
chandize imported  into  their  harbor,  fetms  to  be  a  very  Equivocal 
proof  of  it  ;  for  their  leaving  the  port  free,  inight  bring  them  trade-, 
3 nd  make  them  a  flourifhing  people.  Another  thing  which  he 
mentions  (though  it  is  fcarce  worth  repeating)  is,  that  they  had 
mortgaged  their  porticos-,  and,  upon  failure  of  payment  of  the  mo- 
ney, were  prohibited  by  their  creditors  from  walking  under  them  ; 
but  atlaff,  when  fome  heavy  rainscame  on,  pal  lie  notice  was  giv- 
en by  the  creditors,  that  their  debtors  would  be  indulged  that  fa- 
vor. Hence  he  tells  us  that  faying,  4<  The  Cunueans  have  not  feme 
<s  to  get  under  fheker  when  it  rains,  till  they  are  out  in  m'md  of    t 
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ular  enmity  againft  Caefar,  for  the  reafons  which  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Brutus.  Cad'ar,  too,  had  fome 
fofpicibn  of  him,  and  he  even  faid  one  day  to  his  friends, 
"  What  think  you  of  CaiFms  ?  I  do  not  like  his  pale 
li  looks."  Another  time,  when  Antony  and  Dolabeila 
were  accufed  of  fome  defigns  againft  his  perfon  and  go- 
vernment, he  faid,  "  I  have  no  apprehenfions  from  thofe 
*'  fat  and  fleek  men  ;  I  rather  fear  the  pale  and  lean 
"  ones  j  meaning  Caflius  and  Brutus. 

It  feemsfrom  this  inftance,  that  fate  is  not  fo  fecret  a%. 
it  is  inevitable.  For  we  are  told,  there  were  ftrong  figns. 
and  prefages  of  the  death  of  Caefar.  As  to  the  lights  in- 
the  heavens,  the  ftrange  noifes*  heard  in  various  quarters 
by  night,  and  the  appearance  of  folitary  birds  in  the  forum, 
perhaps  they  deferve  not  our  notice  in  fo  great  an  event 
as  this.  But  fome  attention  fhould  be  given  to  Strabo  the 
philofopher.  According  to  him,  there  werefeen  in  the  air 
men  of  fire  encountering  each  other  ;  fuch  a  flame  appear- 
ed to  iffue  from  the  hand  of  a  foldier's  fervant,  that  all  the 
fpeelators  thought  it  mufl  be  burnt,  yet,  when  it  was  over, 
he  found  no  harm  ;  and  one  of  the  victims  which  Caefar 
offered,  was  found  without  a  heart.  The  latter  was  cer- 
tainly a  moft  alarming  prodigy;  for,  according  to. the 
rules  of  nature,  no  creature  can  exift  without  a  heart. 
What  is  frill  more  extraordinary,  many  report  that  a  cer- 
tain foothfayer  forewarned  him  of  great  danger  which 
threatened  him  on  the  ides  of  March,  and  that  when  the 
day  was  come  as  he  was  going  to  the  fenate  houfe,  he 
called  to  the  foothfayer,  and  faid  laughing,  "  The  ides 
"  of  March  are  come  ;"  to  which  he  anfwered,  foftly, 
"  Yes,  but  they  are  not  gone." 

The  evening  before,  he  flipped  with  Marcus  Lepidus, 
«nd  figned  according  to  cuftom,  a  number  of  letters,  as  .; 
he  fat  at  table.  While  he  was  {o  employed,  there  arofe  a 
quefiion,  "  What  kind  of  death  was  the  belli "  and  Caefar 
anfwering  before  them  all,  cried  out,  "  A  fudden  one." 
The  fame  night,  as  he  was  in  bed  with  his  wire,  the  doors 
aM  windows  of  the  room  flew  open  at  once.  Diflurbed 
both  with  the  noile  and  the  lights  he  obferved,  by  moon- 
mine,  Calpurnia  in  a  deep  deep,   uttering  broken  words 

*  With  fome  of  the  manufcripts,we  read  KTYIlOYI  vvx\u%  m<i"h- 
7\a-/y  Stac^>£cq/»eM*£,  If  the  common  reading  TYD0Y2  k.  t.  X. 
be  preferred,  the  fenfe  jviJl  |?e,  flu Jpettres  v.erefan  fziimming  alei>t 
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and  inarticulate  groans.  She  dreamed  that  (he  was  weep- 
ing over  him,  as  (he  held  him,  murdered  in  her  arms. 
Others  fay,  me  dreamed  that  the*  pinnacle  was  fallen* 
which  as  Livy  tells  us,  the  fenate  had  ordered  to  be 
erected  upon  Caefar's  houfe,  by  way  of  ornament  and  dif- 
tin&ion  ;  and  that  it  was  the  fall  of  it  which  (he  lamented 
and  wept  for.  Be  that  as  it  may,  next  morning  (he  con- 
jured Caefar  not  to  go  out  that  day,  if  he  could  poflibly 
avoid  it,  but  to  adjourn  the  fenate  ;  and,  if  he  paid  no 
regard  to  her  dreams,  to  have  recoude  to  fome  other  fpe- 
cies  of  divination,  or  to  facrifices,  for  information  as  to  his 
fate.  This  gave  him  fome  fufpicion  and  alarm  ;  for  he 
had  never  known  before,  in  Calpurnia,  any  thing  of  the 
weaknefs  of  f  uperftiticn  of  her  fex,  though  (he  was  now 
-  fo  much  affected. 

He  therefere  offered  a  number  ef  facrifices,  and,  as  the 
diviners  found  no  inaufpicious  tokens  in  any  of  them,  he 
fent  Antony  to  difmifs  the  fenate.  In  the  mean  time, 
Decius  Brutusf,  furnamed  Albinus,  came  in.  He  was  a 
perfon  in  whom  Caefar  placed  fuch  confidence,  that  he- 
had  appointed  him  his  fecond  heir,  yet  he  was  engaged 
in  the  confpiracy  with  the  other  Brutus  and  Caflius.  This 
man,  fearing  that  if  Caefar  adjourned  the  fenate  to  another 
davthe  affair  might  be  difcovered,  laughed  at  the  diviners, 
and  told  Caefar  he  would  be  highly  to  blame,  if,  by  fuch 
a  (light,  he  gave  the  fenate  an  occafion  of  complaint  againft 
him.  "  For  they  were  met,"  (aid  he,  "  at  his  (ummons, 
"  and  came  prepared  with  one  voice  to  honor  him  with 
"  the  title  of  king  in  the  provinces,  and  to  grant  that 
"  he  mould  wear  the  diadem  both  by  land  and  fea  every 
*■'-  where  out  of  Italy.  But  if  any  one  go  and  tell  them, 
"  now  they  have  taken  their  places,  theymuft  go  home 
"again,  and  return  when  Calpurnia  happens  to  have 
"  better  dreams,  what  room  will  your  enemies  have  to 
"launch  out  againft:  you*?  Or  who  will  hear  your  friends 
"  when  they  attempt  to  (how,  that  this  is  not  an  open  fer- 
"  vitude  on  the  one  hand,  and  tyranny  on  the  other  ? — If 
"  youareabfolutely  perfuaded  that  thisis  an  unlucky  day 
"  it  is  certainly  better   to  go  yourfelf,  and  tell  them  you 

*  The  pinnacle  wa?  an  ornament  ufually  placed  upon  the  top  of 
their  temple?,  and  was  commonly  adorned  with  lome  ftatuesof 
their  gods,  Figures  of  vi&ory,  or  other  {ymbolical  device. 

t  Plutarch  finding  a  D  piefixed  to  Brutus,  took  it  for  Dacier. ; 
feat  his  name  was  Dichnus  Brutus.     See  Appian,  and  Suetonius. 
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"  have  ftrong  reafons.for  putting  offbufinefs  till  anoth&r 
"  time."  So  faying,  he  took.  Caefar  by  the  hand,  and  led 
Iiim  out. 

He  was  not  gone  far  from  the  door,  when  a  flave,  who 
belonged  to  fome  other  perfon,  attempted  to  get  up  to 
fpeak  to  him,  but  finding  it  impoffible,  by  reafon  of  the 
crowd  that  was  about  him,  he  made  his  wav  into  the 
houfe,  and  putting  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  Calpurnia, 
defired  her  to  keep  him  fafe  till  Caefar's  return,  becaufe  he 
had  matters  of  great  importance  to  communicate. 

Artemidorus  the  Cnidian,  who,  by  teaching  the  Greek 
eloquence,  became  acquainted  with  fome  of  Brutus's 
friends,  and  had  got  intelligence  of  moff  of  the  tranfac- 
tions,  approached  Caefar  with  a  paper,  explaining  what 
he  had  to  difcover.  Obferving  that  he  gave  the  papers, 
as  faft  as  he  received  them,  to  hi-s  officers,  he  got  up  as 
clofe  as  poffible,  and  fa  id,  "  Caefar,  read  this  toyourfelf, 
"  and  quickly  ;  for  it  contains  matters  of  great  confe- 
a  quence,  and  of  the  laft  concern  to  you."  He  took  it  and 
attempted  feveral  times  to  read  if,  but  was  always  pre- 
vented by  one  application  or  other.  He  therefore  kept 
that  paper,  and  that  only  in  his  hand,  when  he  entered 
the  houfe.  Some  fay,  it  was  delivered  to  him  by  another 
man,*  Artemidorus  being^kept  from  approaching  him  ail 
the  way  by   the  crowd. 

Thefe  things  might,  indeed,  fall  out  by  chance  ;  but  as 
in  the  place  where  the  fenate  was  that  day  affembled,  and 
which  proved  the  fcene  of  that  tragedy,  there  was  a  ftatue 
of  Pompey,  and  it  was  an  edifice  which  Pompey  had  con- 
fecrated  for  an  ornament  to  his  theatre,  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that  fome  deity  conducted  the  whole  bufmefs, 
and  directed  the  execution  of  if  to  that  very  fpot.  Even 
Cafnus  himfelf,  though  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  Epi- 
curus, turned  his  eye  to  the  ffatue  of-,Pcmpey,  and  fecretly 
invoked  his  aid,  before  the  great  attempt.  The  arduous 
occasion,  it  feems,  overruled  his  former  fentiments,  and 
laid  him  open  to  all  the  influence  of  enthuiiafm.  Antony, 
who  was  a  faithful  friend  to  Caefar,  and  a  man  of  great 
strength,  was  held  in  difcourfe  without,  by  Brutus  Albi- 
nus,  who  had  contrived  a  long  ftory  to  detain  him. 

When  Caefar  entered  the  houfe,  the  fenate  rofe  to  do 
him  honor.     Some  of   Brutus's  accomplices  cameup.be- 

*  By  Caius  Treboni  us.  So  Plutarch  lays,  in  the  Life  of  Brutus  ; 
Appian  lays  the  lam*  5  and  Cicero  too,  in  his  lucond  Philippic, 
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hind  his  chair,  and  others  before  it,  pretending  to  inter- 
cedealong  withMetillius  Cimber,*  for  the  recal  of  his  bro- 
ther from  exile.  They  continued  their  inftances  till  he 
came  to  his  feat.  When  he  was  feated  he  gave  them  a 
pofitive  denial  ;  and  as  they  continued  their  importunities 
with  an  air  of  compulsion,  he  grew  angry.  Cimber,  f 
then  with  both  hands,  pulled  his  gown  off  his  neck,  which 
was  the  fignal  for  the  attack.  Cafca  gave  him  the  firft 
blow.  It  was  a  ftroke  upon  the  neck  with  his  fword, 
but  the  wound  was  not  dangerous  ;  for  in  the  beginning 
of  fo  tremenduous  an  enterprife  he  was  probably  in  fome 
diforder.  Caefar  therefore  turned  upon  him,  and  laid  hold 
of  his  fword.  At  the  fame  time  they  both  cried  out,  the 
one  in  Latin,  "  Villain  !  Cafca  !  what  doft  thou  mean  ?" 
and  the  other  in  Greek,  to  his  brother,  "  Brother,  help  !" 
After  fuch  a  beginning  thofe  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
confpiracy,  were  feized  with  confternation  and  horror,  in- 
fomuch  that  they  durir.  neither  fly,  noraffift,  nor  even  utter 
a  word.  All  the  confpirators  now  drew  their  fwords,  and 
furrounded  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  whatever  way  he 
turned,  he  faw  nothing  but  fteel  gleaming  in  his  face,  and 
met  nothing  but  wounds.  Like  fome  lavage  beaft  attacked 
by  the  hunters,  he  found  every  hand  lifted  againft  him, 
for  they  all  agreed  to  have  a  fhare  in  the  facririce,  and  a 
tafte  of  his  blood.  Therefore  Brutus  hirafelf  gave  him  a 
frroke  in  the  groin.  Some  fay,  he  oppofed  the  reft,  and 
continued  frruggiing  and  crying  out,  till  he  perceived  the 
fword  of  Brutus  ;  then  hedrew  his  robe  over  his  face,  and 
yielded  to  his  fate.  Either  by  accident,  or  pufhed  thither 
by  the  confpirators,  he  expired  on  the  pedeilal  of  Pompey's 
fratue,  and  dyed  it  with  his  blood  ;  fo  that  Pompey  feemed 
to  prefide  over  the  work  of  vengeance,  to  tread  his  enemy 
under  his  feet  and  to  enjoy  his  agonies.  Thofe  agonies 
were  great,  for  he  received  no  lefs  than  three  and  twenty 
wounds.  And  many  of  the  confpirators  wounded  each 
other,  as  they  were  aiming  their  blows  at  hira. 

Caefar  thus  defpatched,  Brutus  advanced  to  fpeak  to  the 
fenate,  and  to  aiTign  his  reafons  for  what  he  had  done,  but 

*  Metillius  is  plainly  a  corruption.  Suetonius  calls  him  Cimber 
Tullius.  In  Appian  be  is  named  Atilius  Cimber,  and  there  is  a  med- 
al which  bears  that  name  ;  but  that  medal  is  believed  to  be  fpurious. 
Some  call  him  Mete  U  us  Cimber;  and  others  luppofe  we  mould 
?ead  AI.  Tullius  Cimber. 

t  IJere  in  the  original  it  is  Metillius  again,. 
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they  could  not  bear  to  hear  him  ;  they  fled  out  of  the 
houfe,  and  filled  the  people  with  inexpreflible  horror  and 
difmay.  Some  fhut  up  their  houfes  ;  others  left  their  fhops 
and  counters*  All  were  in  motion  :  One  was  running  to 
fee  the  fpeclacle  j  another  running  back.  Antony  and 
Lepidus,  Casfar's  principal  friends,  withdrew,  and  hid 
themfelves  in  other  people's  houfes.  Mean  time  Brutus- 
and  his  confederates,  yet  warm  from  the  flaughter,  march- 
ed in  a  body  with  their  bloody  {words  in  their  hands,  from 
the  fenate  houfe  to  the  capitol,  not  like  men  that  fled, 
but  with  an  air  of  gaiety  and  confidence,  calling  the  peo- 
ple to  liberty,  and  flopping  to  talk  with  every  man  of 
confequance  whom  they  met.  There  were  fome  who  even 
joined  them,  and  mingled  with  their  train  ;  defirous  of 
appearing  to  have  had  a  fhare  in  the  action,  and  hoping  for 
one  in  the  glory.  Of  this  number  were  Caius  Octavius 
and  Lentuiius  Spinther,  who  afterwards  paid  dear  for 
their  vanity  ;  being  put  to  death  by  Antony  and  young 
Casfar.  So  that  they  gained  not  even  the  honor  for  which 
they  loft  their  lives  ;  for  nobody  believed  that  they  had 
any  part  in  the  enterprize  j  and  they  were  punifhed,  not 
for  the  deed,  but  for  the  will. 

Next  day  Brutus  and  the  reft  of  the  confpiralor.s  came 
down  from  the  capitol,  and  addrefTed  the  people  who  at- 
tended to  their  difcourfe,  without  exprefling  either  diflike 
or  approbation  of  what  was  done.  But  by  their  filence  it 
appeared  that  they  pitied  Csefar,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  revered  Brutus.  The  fenate  palled  a  general  amnefty; 
and  to  reconcile  all  parties,  they  decreed  Caefar  divine 
honors,  and  confirmed  all  the  acls  of  his  diclatorfhip  ; 
while  on  Brutus  and  his  friends  they  beftowed  govern- 
ments, and  fuch  honors  as  were  fuitable  ;  fo  that  it  was 
generally  imagined  the  commonwealth  was  firmly  eftab- 
lifhed  again,  and  all  brought  into  the  beft  order. 

But  when  upon  the  opening  of  Caefar's  will,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  every  Roman  Citizen  a  confiderable 
legacy,  and  they  beheld  the  body,  as  it  was  carried 
through  the  forum,  all  mangled  with  wounds,  the  multi- 
tude could  no  longer  be  kept  within  bounds.  They  ftopt 
the  proceffion,  and  tearing  up  the  benches,  with  the  doors 
and  tables,  heaped  them  into  a  pile,  and  burnt  the  corpfe 
.  there.  Then  fnatching  flaming  brands  from  the  pile,  fome 
ran  to  burn  the  houfes  of  the  afTaffins,  while  others  ranged 
she  city,  to  find  the  confpirators  themfelves, and  tear  them 
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In  pieces  ;  but  they  had   taken  fuch  care  to  fecure  them*- 
felves,  that  they  could  not  meet  with  one  of  them. 

One  Cinna,  a  friend  of  Caefar's  had  a  flrange  dream 
the  preceding  night.  He  dreamed  (as  they  tell  us)  that 
Cs-far  invited  him  to  fupper,  and  upon  his  refufal  io  go, 
caught  him  by  the  hand,  and  drew  him  after  him,  in  fpite 
of  all  the  refinance  he  could  make.  Hearing,  however, 
that  the  body  of  Ceefar  was  to  be  burnt  in  the  forum,  he 
went  to  aflift  in  doing  him  the  laft  honors,  though  he  had 
a  fever  upon  him,  the  confequence  of  hisuneafinefs  about 
his  dream.  On  his  coming  up,  one  of  the  populace  afked, 
**  Who  that  was  ?"  and  having  learned  his  name,  told  it 
his  next  neighbor.  A  report  immediately  fpread  through 
the  whole  company,  that  it  was  one  of  Casfar's  murderers, 
and,  indeed,  one  of  the  eonfpirators  was  named  Cinna. 
The  multitude  taking  this  for  the  man,  fell  upon  him,  and 
tore  him  to  pieces  upon  the  fpot.  Brutus  and  CaHius 
were  fo  terrified  at  this  rage  of  the  populace,  that,  a  few 
days  after  they  left  the  city.  An  account  of  tjieir  fubfe- 
quent  actions,  fufferings,  and  death,  may  be  found  in  the 
Life  of  Brutus. 

Caefar  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  fix,  and  did  not  furvive 
Pompey  above  four  years.  His  object  was  fovereign  power 
and  authority,  which  he  .purfued  through  innumerable 
dangers,  and  by  prodigious  efforts  he  gained  it  at  laft. 
But  he  reaped  no  other  fruit  from  it,  than  an  empty  and  an 
invidious  title.  It  is  true,  the  Divine  Power  which  con- 
ducted him  through  life,  attended  him  after  his  death,  as 
his  avenger  purfued  and  haunted  aut  the  alTaffins  overfea 
and  land,  and  refied  not  till  there  was  not  a  man  left,  ei- 
ther of  thofe  who  dipt  their  hands  in  his  blood,  or  of  thofe 
who  gave  their  fan6tion  to  the  deed. 

The.moft  remarkable  of  natural  events  relative  to  this 
affair,  was,  that  CaiTius,  afcer  he  had  loft  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  killed  himfelf  with 'the  fame  dagger  which  he 
bad  made  life  of  againrt  Caefar  ;  and  the  molt  iignal  phe- 
nomenon in   the   heavens,   was   that  of  a   great  comet,* 

*  "  A  comet  made  its  appearance  in  the  nort'-;,  while  wc  were 
"  celebralingthe  games  in  honor  of  Caefar,  and  {hone  bright  for 
««  leveii  days.  ]t  arofe  about  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  day,  and  was 
"  feen  by  all  nations.  It  was  commonly  believed  to  be  a  fign  that 
"  the  foul  of  Cceiar  was  admitted  among  the  gods  ;  for  which  rea- 
"  fon  we  added  a  ftar  to  the  head  of  his  ftatue,  confecrated  foon 
w  after  in  theforum."     Fragm.  Arg.  iaf.  ap.  l'iin.  1.  ii.  c.  a$. 
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vyhich  ftione  very  bright  for  feven  nights  after  Casfar's 
death,  and  then  difappeared.  To  which  we  may  add  the 
fading  of  the  fun's  luflre  j  for  his  orb  looked  pale  all  that 
year  ;  he  rote  not  with  a  fparkling  radiance,  nor  had  the 
heat  he  afforded  its  ufual  Strength.  The  air,  of  courfe, 
was  dark  and  heavy,  for  want  of  that  vigorous  heat  whicl) 
clears  and  rarefies  it  ;  and  the  fruits  were  fo  crude  and  , 
unconcocled,  that  they  pined  away  and  decayed,  through 
the  chillnefs  of  the  atmofphere. 

We  have  a  proof  ftill  more  ftriking  that  the  affaflination 
of  Casfar  was  difpleafmg  to  the  gods,  in  the  phantom 
that  appeared  to  Brutus.  The  ftory  of  it  is  this  :  Brutus 
was  on  the  point  of  tranfporting  his  army  from  Abydos 
to  the  oppofite  continent  ;  and  the  night  before  he  lay  in 
his  tent,  awake,  according  tocuftom,  and  in  deep  thought 
about  what  might  be  the  event  of  the  war ;  for  it  was  nat- 
ural to  him  to  watch  great  part  of  the  night,  and  no 
general  ever  required  fo  little  fleep.  With  all  his  femes 
about  him,, he  heard  a  noife  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  and 
looking  towards  the  light,  which  was  now  burnt  very  low, 
he  faw  a  terrible  appearance  in  the  human  form,  but  of 
prodigious  ftafue  and  the  moft  hideous  afpecl.  At  firft 
he  wasftruck  with  aftonifhtnent  ;  but  when  he  faw  it  nei- 
ther did  nor  fpoke  any  thing  to  him,  but  flood  in  filence 
by  his  bed,  he  afked  it,  "  Who  it  was  ?"  The  fpeftrean- 
i'wered,  "lam  thy  evil  genius,  Brutus  ;  thou  fhdt  fee 
'■■'  me  atPhilippi."  Brutus  anfwered  boldly,  "  I'll  meet 
£<  thee  there  ;"  and  the  fpeclxe  immediately  vaniihed. 

Some  time  after,  he  engaged  Antony  and  Octavius  Casfar 
at  Philippi,  and  the  fir  ft  day  was  victorious,  carrying  all 
before  him  where  lie  fought  in  perfon,  and  even  pillaging 
Casfar's  camp.  The  night  before  he  was  to  fight  the  fe- 
cond  battle,  the  fame  fpectre  appeared  to  him  again,  but 
fpoke  not  a  word.  Brutus,  however,  under/tood  that  his 
iaft  hour  was  near,  and  courted  danger  with  all  the  vio- 
lence of  defpair.  Yet  he  did  not  fall  in  the  action  ;  but 
feeing  all  loft,  he  retired  to  the  top  of  a  rock,  where  he 
prefented  his  naked  f  word  to  his  breaft,and  a  friend  as  they 
tell  us,  afiifting  the  thruft,  he  died  on  the  fpot.* 

*  Whatever  Plutarch's  motive  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that 
lie  has  given  us  a  very  inadequate  and  impevt'eft  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  Cadar.  .The  life  he  has  written  is  a  coniufed  jumble  of 
fac'ts,  matched  from  different  hiftorians,  without  order,  confiftency 
jegularity  or  accuracy.     He  has  left   none  of  thofe  liner  and  mi- 
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'EMADES  the  orator,  by  ftudylng  in  his  whole  ad- 
miniftration  to  pleafe  the  Macedonians  and  Antipater,  had 
great  authority  in  Athens.  When  he  found  himfelf  by 
that  complaifance  often  obliged  to  propole  laws  and  make 
fpeeches  Injurious  to  the  dignity  and  virtue  of  his  country, 
he  ufed  to  fay,  "  Be  was  excufeable  becaufe  he  came  to 
"  the  helm  when  the  commonwealth  was  no  more  than  a 
"  wreck."  This  afifertion,  which  in  him  was  unwarrant- 
able, was  true  enough  when  applied  to  the  adminiftration 
of  Phocion.-  Demades  was  the  very  man  who  wrecked 
his  country.  He  purfued  fuch  a  vicious  plan,  both  in  his 
private  and  public  conduct,  that  Antipater  fcrupled  not 
to  fay  of  him  when  he  was  grown  old,  "  That  he  was  like 
'"  a  facrificed  beaft,  all  confumed  except  his  tongue  and 
"his  paunch."*  But  the  virtue  of  Phocion  found  a 
ftrong  and  powerful  adverfary  in  the  times,  and  its  glory 
was  obfcured  in  the  gloomy  period  of  Greece's  misfor- 
tunes. For  Virtue  is  not  fo  weak  as  Sophecles  would 
make  her,  nor  is  the  fentiment  juit  which  he  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  perions  of  his  drama. 

— The  firmeft  mind  will  fail 

Beneath  misfortune's  ftroke,  and,  ftumi'd,  depart 

From  its  fage  plan  of  action. i 

nuter  traits,  which,  as  he  el  fe  where  juftly  obferves,  diftinguifh  and 
characterize  the  man  more  than  his  moil  popular  and  fplendid  op- 
erations. He  has  written  the  life  of  C  as  far  like  a  man  under  refiraint; 
has  fkimmed  over  his  actions,  and  fhown  a  manifeft  Satisfaction 
when  he  could  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  other  characters 
and  circumftances,  however  inhgnificant,  or  how  often  foever  re- 
peated by  himfelf,  in  the  narrative  of  other  lives.  Yet  from  the 
little  light  he  has  afforded  us,  and  from  the  better  accounts  of  oth- 
er hiftorians,  we  mayeafily  difcover  that  Casfarwas  a  man  of  great 
and  diftinguifhed  virtues.  Had  he  been  as  able  in  his  political  as 
be  was  in  his  military  capacity,  had  he  been  capable  of  hiding,  or 
even  of  managing  that  opennefs  of  mind  which  was  the  Connate  at- 
tendant of  his  liberality  and  ambition,  the  laft  prevailing  paffion 
would  not  have  blinded  him  fo  laras  to  put  fo  early  a  period  to  his 
race  of  glory. 

*  The  tongue  and  the  paunch  were  not  burnt  with  the  reft  of  the 
victim.  The  paunch  ufed  to  be  ftuffed  and  ferved  up  at  table,  and 
the  tongue  was  burnt  on  the  altar,  at  the  end  of  the  entertainment, 
in  honor  of  Mercury,  and  had  libations  poured  upon  it.  Of  this 
there  are  many  examples  in  Homer's  Qdyffey. 

+  Sophoc  Aatig.  1.  569  and  570. 

Vol.  IV.  A  a 
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All  the  advantage  that  Fortune  can  truly  be  affirmed  to 
gain  in  her  combats  with  the  good  and  virtuous,  is  the 
bringing  upon  them  unjuft  reproach  and  cenfure,  inftead 
of  the  honor  and  efteem  which  are  their  due,  and  by 
that  means  leffening  the  confidence  the  world  would  have 
in  their  virtue. 

It  is  imagined,  indeed,  that  when  affairs  profper,  the 
people  elated  with  their  ftrength  and  fuccefs,  behave 
with  greater  infolence  to  good  miniflers  ;  but  it  is  the  very 
reverie.  Misfortunes  always  four  their  temper  ;  the  }eaft 
thing  will  then  difturb  them  ;  they  take  fire  at  trifles  j  and 
they  are  impatient  of  the  leaf!  feverity  of  expreflion.  He 
who  reproves  their  faults,  feems  to  reproach  them  with 
their  misfortunes,  and  every  bold  and  free  addrefs  is  con- 
fidered  as  an  infult.  As  honey  makes  a  wounded  or  ul- 
cerated member  fmart,  fo  it  often  happens,  that  a  remon- 
strance, though  pregnant  with  truth  and  fenfe,  hurts  and 
irritates  the  di  fire  fled,  if  it  is  not  gentle  and  mild  in  the 
application.  Hence  Homer  often  exprefles  fuch  things  as 
are  pleafant,  by  the  word  menoikes  which  lignifies  what 
is  fymphonious  to  the  mind>  what  fooths  its  weaknefs,  and 
bears  not  hard  upon  its  inclinations.  Inflamed  eyes  love 
to  dwell  upon  dark  brown  colors,  and  avoid  fuch  as  are 
bright  and  glaring.  So  it  is  with  a  flate,  in  any  feries  of  ill- 
eonducled  and  unprofperous  meafures  ;  fuch  is  the  feeble 
and  relaxed  condition  of  its  nerves,  that  it  cannot  bearthe 
leali  alarm  ;  the  voice  of  truth,  which  brings  its  faults  to 
its  remembrance,  gives  it  inexpreflible  pain,  though  not 
only  falutary  but  neceflary  ;  and  it  will  not  be  heard  ex- 
cept its  harflinefs  is  modified.  It  is  a  difficult  talk  to  go- 
vern fuch  a  people,  for,  if  the  man  who  tells  them  the 
truth,  falls  the  firft  facrifice,  he  who  flatters  them,  at  laft 
peri  flies  with  them. 

The  mathematicians  fay,  the  fun  does  not  move  in  the 
fame  direction  with  the  heavens,  nor  yet  in  a  direction 
quite  oppolite,  but  circulating  with  a  gentle  and  almoftin- 
ienfibly  obliquity,  gives  the  whole  fyflem  fuch  a  tempera* 
ture  as  tends  to  its  prefervation.  So  in  a  fyflem  of  gov  . 
ernment,  if  a  ftatefman  isdetermined  to  defcribe'a  ftraight 
line,  and  in  all  things  to  go  againft  the  inclinations  of  the 
people,  fuch  rigor  muft  make  his  adminiflration  odious  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  carried 
along  with  their  molt  erroneous  motions,  the  government 
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will  foon  be  in  a  tottering  and  ruinous  ftate.  The  latter 
is  the  more  common  error  of  the  two.  But  the  politics 
which  keep  a  middle  courfe,  fometimes  flackening  the 
reins,  and  fometimes  keeping  a  tighter  hand,  indulging 
the  people  in  one  point  to  gain  another  that  is  more  im- 
portant, are  the  only  meafures  that  are  formed  upon  ra- 
tional principles  ;  for  a  well  timed  condefcenfion  and  mo- 
derate treatment  wilt  bring  men  to  concur  in  many  ufeful 
fchemes,  which  they  could  not  be  brought  into  by  def- 
potifm  and  violence.  It  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
medium  is  difficult  to  hit  upon,  becaufe  it  requires  a  mix- 
ture of  dignity  and  gentlenefs  ;  but  when  the  juft  temper- 
ature is  gained,  it  prefents  the  happieft  and  raoft  perfect 
harmony  that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  by  this  fublime  har- 
mony the  Supreme  Being  governs  the  world  ;  for  nature " 
is  not  dragged  into  obedience  to  his  commands  and 
though  his  influence  is  irrefiflible,  it  is  rational  and  mild. 
The  effects  of  autterity  were  feen  in  the  younger  Cato. 
There  was  nothing  engaging  or  popular  in  his  behavior  ; ' 
he  never  ftudied  to  oblige  the  people,  and  therefore  his 
weight  in  the  adminiftration  was  not  great.  Cicero  fays, 
"Hea6tedas  if  he  had  lived  in  the  commonwealth  of 
"  Plato,  not  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus,  and  by  that  means 
"  fell  fhort  of  the  confulate."*  His  cafe  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  the  fame  with  that  of  fruit  which  comes  out 
of  lea fon  ;  people  look  upon  it  with  pleafure  and  admira- 
tion, but  they  make  no  ufe  of  it.  Thus  the  old  fafhicned 
virtue  of  Cato,  making  its  appearance  amid/t  the  luxury 
and  corruption  which,  time  had  introduced,  had  all  the 
fplendor  of  reputation  which  fuch  a  phenomenon  could 
claim,  but  it  did  not  anfwer  the  exigencies  of  the  frate  ;  ifc 
was  difproportioned  to  the  times,  and  too  ponderous  and 
unwieldly  for  ufe.  Indeed  his-circumftances  were  not  al- 
together like  thofe  of  Phocion,  who  came  not  into  thead- 
miniftration  till  the  Hate  was  finking  ;f  whereas  Cato  had 
only  to  lave  the  fhip  beating  about  in  the  Itcrm.  At 
the  fame  time  we  mult  allow  that  he  had  not  the  principal 
direction  of  her  ;  he  fat  not  at  the  helm  ;  he  could  do  no 

*  The  paffage  here  referred  to,  is  in  the  firft  epiftle  of  Cicero's 
fe^ond  book  to  Atticus.  But  we  find  nothing  there  of  the  repulfe 
Cato  met  with  in  his  application  for  the  conlulfhip.  That  repulfe, 
indeed,  did  not  happen  tilleig^t  years  after  the  date  of  that  epiftle. 

t  Our  author  means,  that  uncommon  and  extraordinary  efforts 
were  more  nee effary  to  fave  the  poor  remains  of  a  wreck,  than  to  - 
keep  a  fhip,  yet  whole  an  entire,  from  finking. 
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more  than  help  to  hand  the  fails  and  the  tackle.  Yet  he 
maintained  a  noble  confii6t  with  Fortune,  who  having  de- 
termined to  ruin  the  commonwealth  effected  it  bya  variety 
of  hands,  but  with  great  difficulty,  by  flow  fteps  and  grad- 
ual advances.  So  near  was  Rome  being  faved  by  Cato 
and  Cato's  virtue  !  With  it  we  would  compare  that  of 
Phocion  ;  not  in  a  general  manner,  io  as  to  fay,  they  were 
both  perfons  of  integrity,  and  able  ttatefmen  ;  for  there 
is  a  difference  betweeen  valor  and  valor,  for  inftance,  be- 
tween that  of  Alcibiades  and  that  of  Epaminondas  ;  the 
prudence  of  Themiftoeles  and  that  of  Ariftides  were  not 
the  fame  ;  juftice  was  of  one  kind  in  Numa,  and  in  Agefi- 
laus  of  another  ;.  but  the  virtues  of  Phocion  and  Cato  were 
the  fame  in  the  moil  minute  particular  ;  their  impreflion 
form  and  color,  are  perfectly  limilar.  Thus  their  feverity 
of  manners  was  equally  tempered  with  humanity  and  their 
valor  with  caution  ;  they  had  the  fame  folicitude  for  oth- 
ers and  difregard  for  rherafelves;  the  fame  abhorrence  of 
every  thing  bafe  and  dishonorable,  and  the  fame  firm  at- 
tachment to  juftice  on  all  occafions  ;  fo  that  it  requires  a 
very  delicate  exprefllon,  like  the  finely  difcriminate  founds 
of  the  organ,*  to  mark  the  difference  in  their  characters. 

HCil  CLVEVpSGTlV  tbOt  OiQt,(p£pOVTlOV, 

The  organ  here  mentioned  was  probably  that  invented  by  Ctefi- 
bius,  who,  according  to  A  theme  us,  placed  in  the  temple  of  Zephy- 
rus,  at  Alexandria,  a  tube  which,  collecting  air  by  the  appulfive 
motion  of  water,  emitted  mufical  founds,  either  by  their  ilrength 
adapted  to  war,  or  by  their  lightnefs  to  feftivity.  Hedylus,  in  his 
elegies,  mentions  this  organ  under  the  title  of  Kspctq, 

Zugoirovai  na)  rxro  QiXoi/  t,t(pvga  psru  wo»t 
QgBWTGV )xbv  Gx&Mtv;  eianQsffs*  to  xtgag, 
"Zcehiritpv  Tivyiuq  m  y.^ova  w^oc,  pocnv  %%p$ 
Asna  xal  Tro/^wa  cryj-Gz^a  *ct,)  $«?>.»??. 
Thus  we  fee  this    inflrument   was  capable  of  grea1  variety  and 
incrimination  of  harmony.       Claudian  has  left   us  the  following 
defcriotion  of  this  water  organ. 

E'tqui  magna  levi  detrudens  murmura  ta£lu, 
Innumeras  voces  fegetis  moderatur  ahenas. 
Intonaterrante  digito,  penitufque  trabali 
Vefte  laborantes  in  carmina  concitat  undas. 
Cornelius  Severus  fays,  Ejus  fait  generis  qui  aquarum  ajfultu  auravi 
ccnciperet.      But  its  cummer  ce  voces,  as  Claudian  calls  them,  Us  vari- 
ety of  cxpreflion  is   undoubtedly    the   reafon  why  Plutarch  men- 
tions it  here, 
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ft  is  unlverfally  agreed,  that  Cato  was  of  an  illuitrious 
pedigree,  which  we  mall  give  fome  account  of  in  his  life  j 
and  we  conjecture  that  Phocion's  was  not  mean  or  obfcure  ; 
for  had  he  been  the  fon  of  a  turner,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  mentioned  by  Glaucippus,  the  fon  of  Hyperides, 
among  a  thoufand  other  things,  in  the  treatife  which  he 
wrote  on  purpofe  to  difparage  him.  Nor,  if  his  birth  had 
hccn  fo  low,  would  he  have  had  fo  good  an  education,  or 
inch  a  liberal  mind  and  manners.  It  is  certain,  that,  when 
very  young,  he  was  in  tuition  with  Plato,  and  afterwards 
with  Xenocrates  in  the  academy  ;  and  from  the  very  fir  ft 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  ftrong  application  to  the 
mod  valuable  ftudies.  Duris  tells  us,  the  Athenians  never 
faw  him  either  laugh  or  cry,  to  make  ufeof  a  public  bath, 
or  put  his  hand  from  under  his  cloak  when  he  was  dreffed 
to  appear  in  public.  If  he  made  an  excurfion  into  the 
country,  or  marched  out  to  war,  he  went  always  barefooted 
and  without  his  upper  garment  too,  except  it  happened  to 
be  intolerably  cold  ;  and  then  his  foldiers  ufed  to  laugh, 
and  fay,  (e  It'is^a-fign  of  a  (harp  winter  j  Phocion  has  got 
*'  his  clothes  on." 

He  was  one  of  the  mod  humane  and  belt  tempered  men 
in  the  world,  and  yet  had  fo  ill  Matured  and  forbidding 
a  look,  that  (hangers  were  afraid  to  addrefs  him  without 
company.  Therefore,  when  Chares  the  orator  obferved  to 
the  Athenians,  what  terrible  brows  Phocion  had,  and  they 
could  not  help  making  themfelves  merry,  heiaid,  "  This 
"  brow  of  mine  never  gave  one  of  you  an  hour  of  forrow  ; 
"  but  the  laughter  of  thefe  fneerers  hascoft  their  country 
"  many  a  tear."  In  like  manner,  though  the  meafures  he 
propofed  were  happy  ones,  and  his  councils  of  the  mo(c. 
falutary  kind,  yet  he  ufed  no  flowers  of  rhetoric;  his 
fpeeches  were  concife,  commanding  and  fevere.  For, 
as  Zeno  fays,  that  a  philofopher  fho'uld  never  let  a  word 
come  out  of  his  mouth  that  is  not  flrcngly  tinctured  with 
fenfe  ;  fo  Phocion's  oratory  contained  the  mod  fenfe 
in  the  feweft  words.  And  it  feems  that  Polyeuchis  the 
Sphettian  had  this  in  view  when  he  laid,  "  Demof- 
il  thenes  was  the  better  orator,  and  Phocion  the  more 
"  perfuafive  fpeaker."  His  ipeeches  were  to  beeirima'ed 
like  coins,  not  for  the  fize,  but  for  the  intrinfie  value. 
Agreeably  to  which  we  are  told,  that  one  day  when  the 
theatre  was  full  of  people,  Phocicn  was  obferved  behind 
4  a  a  2 
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the  fcenes  wrapt  up  in  thought,  when  one  of  his  friends 
took  occafion  to  fay,  "  What  ?  at  your  meditations  Pho- 
"cion  ?"  "  Yes,"  faid  he,  "  I  am  confidering  whether 
"  I  cannot  fhorten  what  I  have  to  fay  to  the  Athenians." 
And  Demofthenes,  who  defpifed  the  other  orators,  when 
Phocion  got  up,  ufed  to  fay  foftly  to  his  friends,  "  Here 
41  comes  the  pruner  of  my  periods."  But  perhaps  this  is 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  excellence  of  his  character,  fince  a 
word  or  a  nod  from  a  perfon  revered  for  his  virtue,  is  of 
more  weight  than  the  moft  elaborate  fpeeches  of  other  men. 

In  his  youth  he  ferved  under  Chabrias,  then  commander 
of  the  Athenian  armies  ;  and  as  he  paid  him  all  proper 
attention  he  gained  much  military  knowledge  by  him. 
In  fome  degree  too  he  helped  to  correct  the  temper  of  Cha- 
brias which  was  impetuous  and  uneven.  For  that  gen- 
eral, though  at  other  times  fcarce  any  thing  could  move 
him,  in  time  of  action  was  violent,  and  expofed  his  per- 
fon with  a  boldnefs  ungoverned  by  difcretion.  At  laft  it 
cod  him  his  life,  when  he  made  it  a  point  to  get  in 
before  the  other  galleys  to  the  Ifle  of  Chios,  and  attempted 
to  make  good  his  landing  by  dint  of  fword.  Phocion, 
whofe  prudence  was  equal  to  his  courage,  animated  him, 
when  he  was  too  flow  in  his  operations,  and  endeavored 
to  bring  him  to  act  coolly  when  he  wasunfeafonably  violent. 
This  gained  him  the  affection  of  Chabrias,  who  was  a  man 
of  candor  and  probity;  and  he  affigned  him  cornmiffions 
and  enterprizes  of  great  importance,  which  raifed  him  to 
the  notice  of  Che  Greeks.  Particularly  in  the  fea  fight  off 
Naxos,  Phocion  being  appointed  to  head  the  fquadron  on 
the  left,  where  the  action  was  hottefr,  had  a  fine  opportu- 
nity to  diftinguifh  himfelf,  and  he  made  fuchufeof  it, 
that  victory  foon  declared  for  the  Athenians  ;  and  as  this 
was  the  firfi  victory  they  had  gained  at  fea,  in  a  difpute 
with  Greeks,  fince  the  taking  of  their  city,  they  expreffed 
the  higheft  regard  for  Chabrias,  and  began  to  confider 
Phocion  as  a  perfon  in  whom  they  fhould  one  day  find  an 
able  commander.  This  battle  was  won  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  great  myfteries  ;  and  Chabrias,  in  comme- 
moration of  it,  annually  treated  the  Athenians  with  wine 
tn  the  fixteenth  day  of  September. 

Some  time  after  this,  Chabrias  fent  Phocion  to  th*  ifl- 
ands,  to  demand  their  contributions,  and  offered  him  a 
guard  of  twenty  fail.  But  Phocion  faid,  "If  you  fend  me 
"  agairtft  enemies,  fuch  a  fleet  is  too  (mall  ;  if  to  friends, 
"  one  [hip  is  fu.fiicient."     He  therefore  went  in  his  owa. 
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galley,  and  by  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  cities  and  magif- 
tratesinan  open  andhumane  manner,he  fucceededfowell, 
as  to  return  with  a  number  of  mips  which  the  allies  fitted 
out,  and  at  the  fame  time  put  their  refpective  quotas  of 
money  on  board. 

Phocion  not  only  honored  and  paid  his  court  to  Cha- 
brias as  long  as  he  lived,  but  after  his  death,  continued 
his  attentions  to  all  that  belonged  to  him.  With  his  fon 
Ctefippus  he  took  peculiar  pains  to  form  him  to  virtue  j 
and  though  he  found  him  very  fhipid  and  untraceable,  yet 
he  frill  labored  to  correct,  his  errors,  as  well  as  to  conceal 
them.  Once,  indeed,  his  patience  failed  him.  In  one  of 
his  expeditions  the  young  man  was  fo  troublefome  with 
unfeafonable  queftions,  and  attempts  to  give  advice,  as  if 
he  knew  how  to  direct  the  operations  better  than  the  gen- 
eral, that  at  laft  he  cried  out,  "  O  Chabrias,  Chabrias  » 
"  what  a  return  do  I  make  thee  for  thy  favors,  in  bearing 
"  with  the  impertinencies  of  thy  fon." 

He  obferved,  that  thofe  who  took  upon  them  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  made  two  departments  of 
them,  the  civil  and  the  military,  which  they  fhared  as  it 
were  by  lot.  Purfuant  to  this  divifion,  Eubulus,  Arifro- 
phon,  Domofihenes,  Lycurgus,  and  Hyperides,  addrefled 
the  people  from  the  roffrum,  and  propofed  new  edicts  • 
while  Diophites,  Meneftheus,  Leofthenes,  and  Chares' 
raifed  themfelves  by  the  honors  and  employments  of  the 
camp.  But  Phocion  chofe  rather  to  move  in  the  walk  of 
Pericles,  Ariftides,  and  Solon,  who  excelled  not  only  as- 
orators,  but  as  generals  ;  for  he  thought  their  fame  more 
complete  ;  each  of  thefe  great  men  (to  ufe  the  words  of  ■" 
Archilochus)  appearing  juftly  to  claim 

The  palms  of  Mars,  and  laurels  of  the  mufe  ; 

and  he  knew  that  the  tutelar -goddefs  of  Athens  was  e- 
qually  the  patronefs  of  arts  and  arms. 

Formed  upon  thefe  models,  peace  and  tranquillity  were 
the  great  objects  he  had  always  in  view  ;  yet  he  was  en- 
gaged in  more  wars  than  any  perfon,  either  of  his  own, 
or  of  the  preceding  times.  Not  that  he  courted,  or  even  . 
applied  for  the  command  ;  but  he  did  not  decline  it,  when 
called  to  that  honor  by  his  country.  It  is  certain,  he  was 
elected  general  no  lefs  than  five  and  forty  times,  without 
once  attending  to  the  election  ;  being  always  appointed  in , 
his  ab fence,  at  the  free  motion  of  his  countrymen.  Men  » 
©f  mallow  underftanding  were  furp'rized  that  the  people 
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mould  fet  fuch  a  value  on  Phocion,  who  generally  op~ 
pofed  their  inclinations,  and  never  faid  or  did  any  thing  . 
with  a  view  to  recommend  himfelf.  For,  as  princes  di- 
vert themfelves  at  their  meals  with  buffoons  and  jefters, 
fo  the  Athenians  attended  to  the  polite  and  agreeable  ad- 
drefs  of  their  orators  by  way  of  entertainment  only  ;  but 
when  the  queftion  was  concerning  fo  important  a  bufinefs 
as  the  command  of  their  forces,  they  returned  to  fober  and 
ferious  thinking,  and  felecled  the  wifefl  citizen,  and  the 
man  of  the  fevereft  manners,  who  had  combated  their  ca- 
pricious humors  and  defires  the  moft.  This  he  fcrupled 
not  to  avow  ;  for  one  day,  when  an  oracle  from  Delphi 
was  read  in  theaffembly,  importing,  "That  the  reft  of  the 
"  Athenians  were  unanimous  in  their  opinions,  and  that 
"  there  was  only  one  man  who  diffented  from  them,'' 
Phocion  ftepped  up  and  told  them,  "  They  need  not  give 
"  themfelves  any  trouble  in  inquiring  for  this  refractory 
''citizen,  for  he  was  the  man  who  liked  not  any  thing 
"  they  did."  And  another  time  in  a  public  debate,  when 
his  opinion  happened  to  be  received  with  univerfal  ap- 
plaufe,  he  turned  to  his  friends,  and  faid,  "  Have  I  inad- 
"  vertently  let  fome  bad  thing  flip  from  me  ?" 

The  Athenians  were  one  day  making  a  collection,  ta 
defray  the  charge  of  a  public  facrifice,  and  numbers  gave 
liberally.  Phocion  was  importuned  to  contribute  among 
the  reft  ;  but  he  bade  them  apply  to  the  rich  :  "  I  mould 
"be  afhamed,"  faid  he,  "  to  give  you  any  thing,  and  not 
"  to  pay  this  man  what  I  owe  him  ;"  pointing  to  the  ufur- 
er  Callicles.  And  as  they  continued  very  clamorous  and 
teazing,  he  told  them  this  tale  :  "  A  cowardly  fellow 
"  once  refolved  to  make  a  campaign  ;  but  when  lie  was 
"  fet  out,  the  ravens  began  to  croak,  and  he  laid  down  his 
"arms  and  ftopped.  When  the  firft  alarm  was"  a  little 
"over,  he  marched  again.  The  ravens  renewed  their 
"  croaking,  and  then  he  made  a  full  flop,  and  faid,  You 
"  may  croak  your  hearts  out  if  you  pledfe,  but  you  fhail 
"  not  tafte  my  carcafe." 

The  Athenians  once  infifted  on  his  leading  them  againft 
the  enemy,  and  when  he  refufed,  they  told  him,  nothing 
could  be  more  daflardly  and  fpiritlefs  than  his  behavior. 
He  anfwered,  *'  You- can  neither  make  me  valiant,  nor  can 
"  I  make  you  cowards ;  however,  we  know  one  another 
"  very  well." 

Public  affairs  happening  to  be  in  a  dangerous  fituation, 
the.  people  were  greatly  exafperated  againft  him,  and  de~ 
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manded  an  immediate  account  of  his  conduct.  Upon 
which  he  only  faid,  "  My  good  friends,  firft  get  out  of 
"  your  difficulties." 

During  a  war,  however,  they  were  generally  humble 
and  fubmiilive,  and  it  was  not  till  after  peace  was  made, 
that  they  began  to  talk  in  a  vaunting  manner,  and  to  find 
fault  with  their  general.  As  they  were  one  time  telling 
Phocion,  he  had  robbed  them  of  the  victory  which  was  in 
their  hands,  he  faid,  "  It  is  happy  for  you  that  you  have 
"  a  general  who  knows  you  ;  otherwife  you  would  have 
"  been  ruined  long  ago." 

Having  a  difference  with  the  Boeotians,  which  they  re- 
fufed  to  fettle  by  treaty,  and  propofed  to  decide  by  the 
fword,  Phocion  faid,  "  Good  people,  keep  to  the  method 
"  in  which  you  have  the  advantage  j  and  that  is  talking*, 
"  not  fighting." 

One  day,  determined  not  to  follow  his  advice,  they  re- 
fufed  to  give  him  the  hearing.  But  he  faid,  "  Though 
**  you  can  make  me  aCl  againft  my  judgment,  you  mail 
"  never  make  me  fpeak  fo." 

Demofthenes,  one  of  the  orators  of  the  adverfe  party, 
happening  to  fay,  "  The  Athenians  will  certainly  kill  thee, 
"  Phocion,  fome  time  or  other  j"  he  anfwered,  M  They 
*'  may  kill  me,  if  they  are  mad  ;  but  it  will  be  you,  if  they 
*'  are  in  their  fenfes." 

When  Polyeuttus,  the  Sphettian,  advifedthe  Athenians 
to  make  war  upon  Philip,  the  weather  being  hot,  and  the 
orator  a  corpulent  man,  he  ran  himfelf  out  of  breath,  and 
perfpired  fo  violently,  that  he  was  forced  to  take  feveral 
draughts  of  cold  water,  before  he  could  finifh  his  fpeech. 
Phocion,  feeing  him  in  fueh  a  condition,  thus  addreffed, 
the  alTembly,  "You  have  great  reafonto  pafs  an  edict,  for 
"  the  war,  upon  this  man's,  recommendation.  For  what 
"  are  you  not  to  expect  from  him,  when  loaded  with  afuit 
•'  of  armour,  he  marches  againft  the  enemy,  if  in  deliv- 
"  ering  to  you  (peaceable  folks)  a  fpeech  which  he  had 
s<  comooied  at  his  leifure,  he  is  ready  to  be  fuffocated," 

Lycurgus,  the  orator,  one  day  faid  many  difparaging 
things  of  him  in  the  general  airembly,  and,  among  the 
reft,  obferved,  that  when  Alexander  demanded  ten  of 
their  orators,*  Phocion  gave  it   as  his  opinion,  that  they 

*  For  ttcAitwv  we  fhould  here  read  TroKiTty.M)  as,  a  little  above, 
we  fhould  read  koTutmuv  inftead  of  nohiTuv .  That  they  were  ora- 
tors, which  Alexander  demanded ,appears  from  BemoftheneSjp..^.. 
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mould  be  delivered  to  him.  "  It  is  true,"  faid  Phocion, 
"  I  have  given  the  people  of  Athens  much  good  counfel, 
"  but  they  do  not  follow  it." 

There  was  then  in  Athens  one  Archibiades,  who  got 
the  name  of  Laconiftes,  by  letting  his  beard  grow  long, 
in  the  Lacedaemonian  manner,  wearing  a  threadbare 
cloak,  and  keeping  a  very  grave  countenance.  Fhocion 
finding  one  of  his  aflertions  much  contradicted  in  the  af- 
fembly,  called  upon  this  man  to  fupport  the  truth  and  rec- 
titude of  what  he  had  faid.  Archibiades,  however,  ranged 
himfelf  on  the  people's  fide,  and  advifed  what  he  thought 
agreeable  to  them.  Then  Phocion,  taking  him  by  the 
beard,  faid,  "  What  is  all  this  heap  of  hair  for  >  Cut  it, 
"  cut  it  off." 

Ariftogiton,  a  public  informer,  paraded  with  his  pre- 
tended valor  before  the  people,  and  preffed  them  much 
to  declare  war.  But  when  the  lifts  came  to  be  made  out, 
of  thofe  that  were  to  fe-rve,  this  fwaggerer  had  got  his  leg 
bound  up,  and  a  crutch  under  his  arm.  Phocion,  as  he 
fat  upon  the  bufinefs,  feeing  him  at  fome  diftance  in  this 
form,  called  out  to  his  fecretary,  "  to  put  down  Ariftogu 
"  ton  a  cripple  and  a  coward." 

All  thefe  fayings  have  fomething  fo  fevere  in  them,  that 
it  {eems  flrange  that  a  man  of  fuch  auftere  and  unpopular 
manners,  would  ever  get  the  furname  of  the  Good.  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult,  but,  I  believe,  not  impoflible,  of  the 
fame  man  to  be  both  rough  and  gentle,  as  feme  wines  are 
both  fweet  and  four  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  fome  men 
who  have  a  great  appearance  of  gentlenefs  in  their  tem- 
per, are  very  harm  and  vexatious  to  thofe  who  have  to  do 
with  them.  In  this  cafe,  the  faying  of  Hyperides,  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  deferves  notice  :  "  Examine  not  wheth- 
*'  er  I  am  fevere  upon  you,  but  whether  I  am  fo  for  my 
"own  fake."  As  if  it  were  avarice  only  that  makes  a 
minifter  odious  to  the  people,  and  the  abufe  of  power  to 
the  purpofes  of  pride,  envy,  anger,  or  revenge,  did  not 
make  a  man  equally  obnoxious. 

As  to  Phocion,  he  never  exerted  himfelf  againft  any 
man  in  his  private  capacity,  or  confidered  him  as  an 
enemy;  but  he  was  inflexibly  fevere  againft  every  i«ian 
who  oppofed  his  motions  and  defigns  for  the  public  good. 
His  behaviour,  in  other  refpecls,  was  liberal,  benevolent, 
and  humane  ;  the  unfortunate  he  was  always  ready  to  a(£fta 
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and  he  pleaded  even  for  his  enemy,  if  he  happened  to  be 
in  danger.  His  friends,  one  day,  finding  fault  with  him 
for  appearing  in  behalf  of  a  man  whefe  conduct  did  not 
deferve  it  ;  he  faid,  "  The  good  have  no  need  of  an  ad- 
(f  vocate."  Ariftogiton,  the  informer,  being  condemned, 
and  committed  to  priibn,  begged  the  favor  of  Phocion  to 
go  and  fpeak  to  him,  and  he  hearkened  to  his  appli- 
cation. His  friends  diffuaded  him  from  it,  but  he  faid, 
"Let  me  alone,  good  people.  Where  can  one  rather 
"  wifh  to  fpeak  to  Ariftogiton  than  in  a  priibn  ?" 

When  the  Athenians  fent  out  their  fleets  under  any  oth- 
er commander,  the  maritime  towns  and  iflands  in  alliance 
with  that  people,  looked  upon  every  fuch  commander  as  an 
enemy  ;  they  ftrengthened  their  walls,  (hut  up  their  har- 
bors, and  conveyed  the  cattle,  the  (laves,  the  women, 
and  children,  out  of  the  country  into  the  cities.  But 
when  Phocion  had  the  command,  the  fame  people  went 
out  tojneet  him  in  their  own  fhips,  with  chapters  on  their 
heads  and  every  expreffion  of  joy,  and  in  that  manner  con- 
dueled  him  into  their  cities. 

Philip  endeavored  privately  to  get  footing  in  Euboea, 
and  for  that  purpofe  fent  in  forces  from  Macedon,as  well 
as  praclifed  upon  the  towns  by.  means  of  the  petty  princes. 
Hereupon,  Plutarch  of  Eretria  called  in  the  Athenians, 
'  and  entreated  them  to  refcue  the  ifland  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  .Macedonians  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  they  fent 
PJiocion  at  firft  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  expecting 
that  the  Eubceans  would  immediately  rife  and  join  him. 
But  when  he  came,  he  found  nothing  among  them  but 
treasonable  defigns  and  difaffeelion  to  their  own  country, 
for  they  were  corrupted  by  Philip's  money.  For  this  rea- 
fon  he  feized  an  eminence*  feparated  from  the  plains  of 
Tamynae  by  a  deep  defile,  and  in  that  poft  he  fecured  the 
beft  of  his  troops.  As  for  the  diforderiy,  the  talkative, 
and  cov/ardly  part  of  the  foldiers,  if  they  attempted  to 
defert  and  fteal  out  of  the  camp,  he  ordered  the  officers 
to  let  them  go.  "  For"  faid  he,  "  if  they  flay  here, 
"  fuch  it,  their  want  of  difcipline,  that,  inftead  of  being 
"  ferviceable,  they  will  be  prejudicial  in  time  of  action  ; 
"  and,  as  they  will  be  confeious  to   themfeives  of  flying 

*  Inftead  of  XTroy^virTopstoi  here  in  the  text,  we  mould  read 
fitTroxeto^aEiOK.  So  lays  Du  Soul,  but  we  think  a.7rofiv7rTOfisvo»9 
faping  ovjloped,  which  is  nearer  the  text,  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
true  reading:. 
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*'  from  their  colors,  we  (hall  not  have  fo  much  noife  anti 
"  calumny  from  them  in  Athens." 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  he  ordered  his  men 
to  ftand  to  their  arms,  but  not  attempt  any  thing,  till  he 
had  made  an  end  of  his  facrifice  ;  and,  whether  it  was 
that  he  wanted  to  gain  time,  or  could  not  eafily  find  the 
aufpicious  tokens,  or  was  defirous  of  drawing  the  enemy 
nearer  to  him,  he  was  long  about  it.  Meanwhile  Plu- 
tarch, imagining  that  this  delay  was  owing  to  his  fear  and 
i-rrefolution,  charged  at  the  head  of  the  mercenaries  ;  and 
the  cavalry  feeing  him  in  motion,  could  wait  no  longer,  but 
advanced  againft  the  enemy,  though  in  a  Scattered  and  dis- 
orderly manner,  as  they  happened  to  ifTue  out  of  the  camp. 
The  firft  line  being  foon  broken,  all  the  reft  difperfed,  and 
Plutarch  himfelf  fled.  A  detachment  from  the  enemy  then 
attacked  the  intrenchments,  and  endeavored  to  make  a 
^breach  in  them,  fuppofing  that  the  fate  of  the  day  was  de- 
cided. But  at  that  inftant  Phocion  had  finifhed  his  facrifice, 
and  the  Athenians  fallying  out  of  the  camp,  fell  upon  the 
affailants,  routed  them,  and  cut  molt  of  them  in  pieces  in 
the  trenches.  Phocion  then  gave  the  main  body  directions 
to  keep  their  ground,  in  order  to  receive  and  cover  fuch  as 
were  difperfed  in  the  firft  attack,  while  he,  with  a  felect 
party,  went  and  charged  the  enemy.  A  fharp  conflict  en- 
fued,  both  fides  behaving  with  great  fpirit  and  intrepidity. 
Among  the  Athenians,  Thallus  the  fon  of  Cineas,  and 
Glaucus  the  fon  of  Polymedes,  who  fought  hear  the  gen- 
eral's perfon,  diftinguifbed  themfelves  the  moit.  Cleo- 
phanes,  too,  did  great  fervice  in  the  action  ;  for  he  ral- 
lied the  cavalry,  and  brought  them  up  again,  by  calling 
after  them,  and  infifting  that  they  fhould  come  to  the  ai- 
fiftance  of  their  general,  who  was  in  danger.  They  re- 
turned, therefore,  to  the  charge  ;  and  by  the  alliftance 
which  they  gave. the  infantry,  fecured  the  victory. 

Phocion,  after  the  battle,  drove  Plutarch  out  of  Eretria, 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Zaretra,  a  fort  advantageoufly 
fituated  where  the  ifland  draws  to  a  point,  and  the  neck  of 
land  is  defended  on  each  fide  by  the  fea.  He  did  not 
choo/e,  in  purfuance  of  his  victory,  to  take  the  Greeks 
prifoners,  left  the  Athenians,  influenced  by  their  orators, 
fhould,  in  the  firft  motions  of  relent  men  t,  pals  fome  un- 
equitable fentence  upon  them. 

After  this  great  fuccefs,  he  failed  back  to  Athens.  The 
allies  foon  found  the  want  of  his  goodnefs  and  juftice,  and 
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the  Athenians  faw  his  capacity  and  courage  in  a  clear  light. 
For  MoloiTus,  who  Succeeded  him,  conducted  the  war  fo 
ill,  as  to  fall  himfelf  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Philip,  now 
riling  in  his  defigns  and  -hopes,  marched  to  the  Hellefpcnt 
with  all  his  forces,  in  order  to  feize  at  once  on  the  Cher- 
Ion  efus,  Perinthus,  and  Byzantium. 

The  Athenians  determining  to  fend  fuccors  to  that 
quarter,  the  orators  prevailed  upon  them  to  give  that  com- 
million  to  Chares.  Accordingly  he  failed  to  thofe  parts, 
but  did  nothing  worthy  of  fuch  a  force  as  he  was  intruded 
with.  The  cities  would  not  receive  his  fleet  into  their  har- 
bors ;  but,  fufpecled  by  all,  he  heat  about,  railing  contri- 
butions where  he  could  upon  the  allies,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  was  defpifed  by  the  enemy.  The  orators,  now  taking 
the  other  fide,  exafperated  the  people  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  repented  of  having  fent  any  fuccors  to  theByzan- 
tians.  Then  Phocion  rofeup  and  told  them,  "They  mould 
"  not  be  angry  at  the  fufpicion  of  the  allies,  but  at  their 
*l  own  generals,  whodeferved  not  to  have  any  confidence 
N"  placed  in  them.  For  on  their  account,"  faid  he,  "  you 
"  are  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  jealoufy,  by  the  very  peo- 
*'  pie  who  cannot  be  laved  without  youraffifiance."  This 
argument  had  fuch  an  effect  on  them,  that  they  changed 
their  minds  again,  and  bade  Phocion  go  himfelf  with  ano- 
ther armament  to  the  fuccor  of  the  allies  upon  the  Keilef- 
pont. 

This  contributed  more  than  any  tiling  to  the  faving  of 
-Byzantium.  Phocion's  reputation  was  already  great  ;  be- 
fides,  Cleon,  a  man  of  eminence  in  Byzantium,  who  had 
formerly  been  well  acquainted  with  him  at  the  academy, 
pledged  his  honor  to  the  city  in  his  behalf.  The  By- 
zantians  would  then  no  longer  let  him  encamp  without, 
but  opening  their  gates  received  him  into  their  city,  and 
mixed  familiarly  with  the  Athenians  ;  who, charmed  with 
this  confidence,  were  not  only  eafy  with  refpect  to  provi- 
sions,'and  regular  in  their  behavior,  but  exerted  them- 
felves  with  great  fpirit  in  every  action.  By  thefe  means 
Philip  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  Hellefpont,  and  he 
iuflered  not  a  little  in  his  military  reputation  ;  for  till  then 
he  had  been  deemed  invincible.  Phocion  took  fome  of  his 
mips  and  recovered  feveral  cities  which  he  hadgarrifoned  ; 
and  making  defcents  in  various  parts  of  his  territories,  he 
haralTed  and  ravaged  the  fiat  country.  But  at  laft,  hap- 
pening to  be  wounded  by  a  party  that  made  head  againft 
him,  he  weighed  anchor,  and  returned  home. 

Vol.  IV.  B  B 
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Some  time  after  this,  the  Megarenfians  applied  to  him  pri- 
vately for  afliflance  ;  and  as  he  was  afraid  the  matter  would 
get  air,and  the  Boeotians  would  prevent  him,hea(Tembled 
the  people  early  in  the  morning,  and  gave  them  an  account 
of  the  application.  They  had  no  fooner  given  their  fanction 
to  the  propofal,than  he  ordered  the  trumpets  to  found  as  a 
fignal  for  them  to  arm  ;  after  which  he  marched  immedi- 
ately to  Megara,  where  he  was  received  with  great  joy. 
The  firft  thing  he  did,  was  to  fortify  Nifaea,  and  to  build 
two  good  walls  between  the  city  and  the  port  ;  by  which 
means  the  town  had  a  fafe  communication  with  the  fea, 
and  having  now  little  to  fear  from  the  enemy  on  the 
land  fide,  was  fecured  in  the  Athenian  intereft. 

The  Athenians  being  now  clearly  in  a  ftate  of  hoftility 
with  Philip,  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  committed  to  othre 
generals  in  the  abfence  of  Phocion.  But,  on  his  return 
from  the  iflands,he  reprefented  to  the  people,  that  as  Phi- 
lip was  peaceably  difpofed,  and  apprehenfive  of  the  iiTue 
of  the  war,  it  was  bed:  to  accept  the  conditions  he  had  of- 
fered. And  when  one  of  thofe  public  barreters  who  fpend 
their  whole  time  in  the  court  of  Heliaca,  and  make  it  their 
bufinefs  to  form  impeachments,  oppofed  him,  and  faid, 
"  Dare  you,  "  Phocion,"  pretend  to  difTuade  the  Athenians 
ts  from  war,  now  the  fword  is  drawn  ?"  "Yes,"  faid  he, 
"  I  dare;  though  I  know  thou  wouldefl  be  in  my  power 
et  in  time  of  war,  and  I  (hall  be  in  thine  in  time  of  peace." 
Demofthenes  however,  carried  it  againfr.  him  for  war  ; 
which  he  advifed  the  Athenians  to  make  at  the  greateft 
didance  they  could  from  Attica.  This  gave  Phocion  oc- 
cafion  to  fay,  "  My  good  friend,  confider  not  fo  much 
"  where  we  fhall  fight,  as  how  we  fhall  conquer.  For 
"  victory  is  the  only  thing  that  can  keep  the  war  at  a  dif- 
"  tance  :  If  we  are-  beaten,  every  danger  will  foon  be  at 
w  our  gates." 

The  Athenians  did  lofe  the  day  ;  after  which,  themoft 
factious  and  troublefome  part  of  the  citizens  drew  Chari- 
demus  to  the  huttings,  and  infifted  that  he  fhould  have  the 
command.  This  alarmed  the  real  wellwifhers  to  their 
country  fo  much,  that  they  called  in  the  members  of  the 
Areopagus  to  their  ailifrance  ;  and  it  was  not  without  many 
tears,  and  the  mofr  earneft  entreaties,  that  they  prevailed 
upon  the  all ctinb!)  to  put  their  concerns  in  the  hands  of 
JPhociofi. 
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He  was  of  opinion  that  the  other  propofals  of  Philip 
Should  be  readily  accepted,  becaufe  they  feemed  to  be  dic- 
tated by  humanity  ;  but  when  Demades  moved  that  Athens 
fhould  be  comprehended  in  the  general  peace,  and,  as  one 
©f  the  dates  of  Greece,  mould  have  the  fame  terms  with 
the  other  cities,  Phocion  faid,  "  It  ought  not  to  be  agreed 
"  to,  till  it  was  known  what  conditions  Philip  required." 
The  times  were  againft  him,  however,  and  he  was  overrul- 
ed. And  when  he  faw  the  Athenians  repented  afterwards, 
becaufe  they  found  themfelves  obliged  to  furnifh  Philip 
both  with  (hips  of  war  and  cavalry,  he  faid,  "  This  was 
"  the  thing  I  feared  ;  and  my  oppofition  was  founded  up- 
"  on  it.  But  fince  you  have  figned  the  treaty,  you  mufl 
u  bear  its  inconveniences  without  murmuring  or  defpon- 
"  dence  ;  remembering  that  youranceftors  fometimes  gave 
'.'  law  to  their  neighbors  and  fometimes  were  forced  to 
u  fubmit,  but  did  both  with  honor  ;  and  by  that  means 
"  faved  themfelves  and  all  Greece." 

When  the  news  of  Philip's  death  was  brought  to  Athens, 
he  would  not  fufferany  facrifices  or  rejoicings  to  be  made 
on  that  account,  "Nothing,"  faid  he,  "could  mow 
"  greater  meannefs  of  fpirit,  than  expreflions  of  joy  on  the 
"  death  of  an-  enemy.  What  great  reafon,  indeed,  is 
"  there  for  it,  when  the  army  you  fought  with  at  Cher- 
"  ronsea,  is  lefifened  only  by  one  man." 

Demofthenes  gave  into  invectives  againft  Alexander 
when  he  was  marching  againft  Thebes;  the  ill  policy  of 
which,  Phocion  eafily  perceived,  and  /aid, 

"  What  boots  the  godlike  giant  to  provoke, 
'•  Whofe  arm  inay  fink  us  at  a  fingle  ftroke  ?"* 

Pope  Odyjf.  ix. 
"  When  you  fee  fuch  a  dreadful  fire  near  you,  would  you 
11  plunge  Athens  into  it  ?  .  For  my  part,  I  will  not  fuffer 
"you  to  ruin  yourfelves,  though  your  inclinations  lie  that 
"  way  ;  and  to  prevent  every  ftep  of  that  kind  is  the  end 
"  I  propofed  in  taking  the  command." 

When  Alexander  had  deftroyed  Thebes,  he  fent  to  the 
Athenians,  and  demanded  that  they  thouid  deliver  up  to 
him  Demofthenes,  Lycurgus,Hyperides,and  Charidemus; 

*  Thefe  words  are  addreffed  to  Ulyffes  by  his  companions,  to 
reftrain  him  from  provoking  the  giant  Polyphemus,  after  they  were- 
©leaped  out  of  his  cave,  and  got  011  board  their  fhip. 
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The  whole  affembly  caft  their  eyes  upon  Phocion,  and 
called  upon  him  often  by  name.  At  lad  he  rofe  up,  and 
placing  himfelf  by  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  the  greateft 
fhare  in  his  confidence  and  affection,  he  expreflTed  himfelf 
as  follows  :  "  The  perfons  whom  Alexander  demands, 
"  have  brought  the  commonwealth  into  fuch  miferable 
**  circumffances,  that  if  he  demanded  even  my  friend  Ni- 
"  cedes,  I  mould  vote  for  delivering  him  up.  For  my 
tf  own  part,  I  mould  think  it  the  greater!  happinefs  to  die 
**  for  you  all.  At  the  lame  time,  I  am  not  without  com* 
"  pafTion  for  the  poor  Thebans  who  have  taken  refuge 
"  here  ;  but  it  is  enough  for  Greece  to  weep  for  Thebes, 
"  without  weeping  for  Athens  too.  The  befr  meaiure, 
"then,  we  can  take,  is,  to  intercede  with  the  conqueror 
*'  for  both,  and  by  no  means  to  think  of  fighting." 

The  fir  ft  decree  drawn  up  in  confequence  of  thefe  delib- 
erations, Alexander  is  {'aid  to  have  rejected,  and  to  have 
turned  his  back  upon  the  deputies  ;  but  the  fecond  he  re- 
ceived, becaufe  it  was  brought  by  Phocion,  who,  as  his 
©Id  counfellors  informed  him,  flood  high  in  the  efteem  of 
his  father  Philip.  Ke,  therefore,  not  only  gave  him  a  fa- 
vorable audience,  and  granted  hisrequeft,  but  even  liiten- 
ed  tohiscounfel.  Phocion  advifed  him,  ■«  If  tranquility 
w  was  his  object,  to  put  an  end  to  his  wars  ;  if  glory,  t» 
"  leave  the  Greeks  in  quiet,  and  turn  his  arms  againft  the 
11  barbarians."  In  the  courfe  of  their  conference  he 
made  many  observations  fo  agreeable  to  Alexander's  dif- 
pofition  and  fentiments,  that  his  relentment  againft  the  A- 
thenians  was  perfectly  appealed,  and  he  was  pleafed  to  fay, 
"  The  people  of  Athens  irraft  be  very  attentive  to  the  af- 
"  fairs  of  Greece  ;  for,  if  any  thing  happens  to  me,  the 
"  fupreme  direction  will  devolve  upon  them."  With 
Phocion  in  particular  he  entered  into  obligations  of  friend- 
fhip  and  hofpitality,  and  did  him  greater  honors  than 
mod  of  his  own  courtiers  were  indulged  with.  Nay, 
Duris,  tells  us,  that  after  that  prince  was  rifen  to  fuperior 
greatnefs,  by  the  conqueft  of  Darius,  and  had  left  out  the 
word  chaireiri)  the  common  form  of  falutation  in  his  ad- 
drefs  to  others,  he  ftill  retained  it  in  writing  to  Phocion, 
and  to  nobody  befides,  except  Antipater.  Chares  a(Terts» 
the  fame. 

As  to  his  munificence  to  Phocion,  all  agree  that  he  fent 
him  a  hundred  talents.  When  the  money  was  brought  to 
Athens,  Phocion  alked  the  perfons  employed  in  that  com* 
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iSimon,    "  Why,  among  all  the  citizens  of  Athens,  her 

'fhouldbe  fingled  out  as  the   object  of  fuch  bounty  V*' 
"  Becauie,"  faid  they  "  Alexander  looks  upon  you  as  the 
"  only  honefl:  and  good   man."     "  Then,"  faid  Phocion, 
"  let  him  permit  me   always   to   retain  that  character,  as 
"  well  as  really  to  be  that  man."     The  envoys  then  went" 
home  with  him,  and  when  he  faw  the  frugality  that  reigned 
there,  his  wife  baking  bread,  himfelf*  drawing  water,  and 
afterwards  wafhing  his  own  feet,  they  urged  him  the  more 
to  receive  the  prefent.  They  told  him,  "  It  gave  them  real 
"  uneafinefe,  and  was  indeed  an  intolerable  thing,  that  the ' 
"  friend  of  fo  great  a  prince  fhould  live  in  fuch  a  wretch- 
"  ed  manner.     At  that  inftant,    a  poor  old  man  happen- 
ing to  pafs  by  in  a  mean  garment,  Phocion  afked  the  en- 
voys, "  Whether  they  thought  worfe  of  him,  than  of  that" 
"  man  r"     As  they  begged  of  him  not  to  make  fuch  a 
comparifon,  he  rejoined,     "  Yet  that  man  lives  upon  lefs 
"  than  I  do,  and  is   contented.      In  one   word,  it  will  be 
"  to  no  purpofe  for  me  to  have  fo  much  money,  if  I  do 
"not  ufeit  ;  and  if  I  was  to  live  up  to  it,  I  fnould  bring 
"  both  myfelf,  and  the  king,  your  mafter,  under  the  cen- 
"  fure  of  the  Athenians."    Thus  the  money  was  carried 
back  from  Athens,  and  the  whole  tranfa6tion  was  a  good  * 
leffbn  to  fhe  Greeks,  That  the  man  'who  did  not  ivantfucb 
a  fum  of money ,  ivas  richer  than  he  to  ho  could  befto<w  it. 

Difpleafedatthe  refufal  of  this  prefent,  Alexander  wrote 
to  Phocion,   "  That  he  could  not  number  thofe  among  his 
"friends,  who  would  not  receive  his  favors."    Yet  Pho- 
cion even  then   would  not  take   the  money.     However, 
he  defired  the  king  to  fet   at  liberty    Echecratides  the  fo-- 
phift,  and  Athenodbrus  the  Iberian,  as  alfo  Demaratus 
and  Sp'arto,  two  Rhcdians,  who  were  taken  up  for  certain 
crimes,  and  kept  in  cuilody  at  Sardis.    Alexander  granted 
his  requefi:  immediately  ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  fent 
Craterus  into  Macedonia,  ordered  him  to  give  Phocion  his 
choice  of  one  of  thefe  four   cities  in    Afia,  Cios,  Gergi- 
thu-s,  MylalTa,  or  Ehiea.   At  the  fame  time  he  was  to  allure- 
him,  that  the  king  would  be  much  more  difobiiged,  if  he- 
refufed  this   fecond  offer.     But  Phocion    was   not  to  be 
prevailed  upon,  and  Alexander  died  foon  after. 

Phocion's  houfe  is  frown  to  this  day,  in  the  borough  of 
Melita,  adorned  with  fome  plates  of  copper,  but  otherwife 
pjain  and  homely. 

4  B  b 
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Of  his  firfl:  wife  we  have  no  account,  except  that  the 
was  fifter  to  Cephifodotus  the  ftatuary.  The  other  was  a 
matron,  no  lefs  celebrated  among  the  Athenians  for  her 
niodeity,  prudence,  and  fmiplicity  of  manners,  than  Pho- 
cion  himfelf  was  for  his  probity.  It  happened  one  day, 
when  fome  new  tragedians  were  to  act  before  a  full  au- 
dience, one  of  the  players  who  was  to  perfonate  the  queen 
demanded  a  fuitable  malk  (and  attire)  together  with  a 
large  train  of  attendants,  richly  dreffed  ;  and,  as  all  thefe 
things  were  not  granted  him,  he  was  out  .of  humor,  and 
refufed  to  make  his  appearance  ;  by  which  means  the 
whole  bufinefs  of  the  theatre,  was  at  a  ftand.  But  Melan- 
thius,  who  was  at  the  charge  of  the  exhibition,  pufhed  him 
in,  and  faid,  "  Thou  feeft  the  wife  of  Phocion  appear  in 
"  public  with  one  maid  fervant  only,  anddoft  thou  come 
"  here  to  mow  thy  pride vand  to  fpoil  our  women  ?"  As 
Melanthius  fpoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  the  audience 
received  what  he  had  faid  with  a  thunder  of  applaufe. 
When  this  fecond  wife  of  Phocion  entertained  in  her 
houfe,  an  Ionian  lady,  one  of  her  friends,  the  lady  mowed 
her  her  bracelets  and  necklaces,  which  had  all  the  magnif- 
cence  that  gold  and  jewels  could  give  them.  Upon  which 
the  good  matron  (aid,  "Phocion  is  my  ornament,  who  is- 
*'  now  called  the  twentieth  time  to  the  command  of  the 
il  Athenian  armies.'' 

The  fon  of  Phocion  was  ambitious  of  trying  his  (kill  m 
the  games  of  the  panathenaa,*  and  his  father  permitted 
him  to  make  the  trial,  on  condition  that  it  was  in  the  foot 
races;  not  that  he  let  any  value  upon  the  victory,  but  he 
did  it  that  the  preparations  and  previous  exercife  might  be 
of  fervice  to  him  ;  for  the  young  man  was  of  a  diforderly 
turn,  and  addicted  to  drinking.  Phocus  (that  was  his 
name)  gained  the  victory,  and  a  number  of  his  acquaint- 
ance dei'ired  to  celebrate  it  by  entertainments  at  their 
houfes  ;  but  that  favor  was  granted  only  to  one.  When 
Phocion  came  to  the  houfe,  he  law  every  thing  prepared 
in  the  moil  extravagant  manner,  and,  among  the  reft,  that 
wine  mingled  with  /pices  was  provided  for  warning  the 
feet  of  the  guefts.  He  therefore  called  his  fon  to  him,  ami. 
/aid,  il  Phocus,  why  do  you  fuller  your  friend  thus  to  fully 
"  the  honor  ot  your  victory  ?"f 

*  See  the  life  of  Thefe  us. 

+  The  victory  was  obtained  by  means  of   abflemioufnefs  and  la- 
borious exercife,  to  which  i'uch  indulgencies  were  quite  contrary, 
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In  order  to  correct  in  hisfon  entirely  that  inclination  to 
luxury,  he  carried  him  to  Lacedaemon,  and' put  him  a- 
raong  the  young  men  who  were  brought  up  in  all  the  rig- 
or of  the  ancient  difcipline.  This  gave  the  Athenians  no 
little  offence,  becaufe  it  fhowed  in  what  contempt  he  held, 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  his  own  country.  Demades, 
one  day,  faid  to  him.  "Why  do  not  we,!'  Phocion,  "  per- 
"  fuade  the  people  to  adopt  the  Spartan  form  of  govern - 
"  ment  ?  If  you  choofe  it,  I  will  propofe  a  decree  for  it, 
"  and  fupport  it  in  the  befl  manner  I  am  able."  "Yes 
"  indeed,"  faid  Phocion.  "  It  would  become  you  much 
"  with  all  thofe  perfumes  about  you,  and  that  pride  of 
"  drefs,  to  launch  out  in  praife  of  Lycurgus  and  the  Lace- 
"  daemonian  frugality." 

Alexander  wrote  to  the  Athenians  for  a  fupply  of  mips,, 
and  the  orators  oppofing  it,  the  fenate  afked  Phocion  his 
opinion.  "  I  am  of  opinion,"  faid  he,  "  that  you  mould 
"  either  have  the  fharpeft  fword,  or  keep  upon  good  terms 
"  with  thofe  who  have." 

Pytheas  the  orator,  when  he  firfi  began  to  fpeak  in  pub*, 
lie,  had  a  torrent  of  words  and  the  molt  confummate  afllir- 
ance.  Upon  which  Phocion  faid,  "  Is  it  for  thee  to  prate 
"  fo,  who  art  but  a  novice  amongit  us  ?" 

When  Harpalus  had  traitoroufly  carried  off  Alexander's 
treafures  from  Babylon,  and  came  with  them  from  Afia 
to  Attica,  a  number  of  the  mercenary  orators  flocked  to 
him,  in  hopes  of  fharing  in  the  fpoil.  He  gave  thefe  fome 
fmall  tafte  of  his  wealth,  but  to  Phocion  he  fent  no  lefs 
than  feven  hundred  talents  ;  alluring  him  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he  might  command  his  whole  fortune,  if  he  would 
take  him  into  his  protection.  But  his  meflengers  found  a. 
difa^eeeable  reception  ;  Phocion  told  them,  that  "  Har- 
"  palus  fhould  repent  it,  if  he  continued  thus  to  corrupt 
"  the  city."  And  the  traitor,  dejected  at  his  difappoinf- 
ment,  flopped  his  hand.  A  few  days  after  a  general  af- 
fernbly  being  held  on  this  affair,  he  found  that  the  men  who 
had  taken  his  money,  in  orderto  exculpate  themfelves,  ac- 
cufed  him  to  the  people  ;  while  Phocion,  who  would  ac- 
cept of  nothing,  was  inclined  to  ferve  him,  as  far  as  might 
be  confident  with  the  public  good.  Harpalus,  therefore,, 
paid  his  court  to  him  again,  and  took  every  method  to 
fnake  his  integrity,  but  he  found  the  fortrefs  on  all  fides 
impugnable.  Afterwards  he  applied  to  Charicles,  Pho= 
cion's  foninlaw,  and. his  luccefs  with  him.  gave  jufi.  caufe 
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<lf  offence  ;  for  all  the  world  faw  how  intimate  he  wa& 
with  him,  and  that  all  his  bufinefs  went  through  his  hands. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  miftrefs  PythioniceyWho  had  brought 
him  a  daughter,  he  even  employed  Charicles  to  get  a  fu- 
perb  monument  built  for  her,  and  for  that  purpofe  furnish- 
ed him  with  vaft  fums.  This  commiflion,  dishonorable 
enough  in  itfelf,  became  more  fo  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  acquitted  himfelf  of  it.  For  the  monument  is  ftill  to 
be  feen  at  Hermos,  on  the  road  between  Athens  and' 
Eleufis  ;  and  there  appears  nothing  in  it  anfwerable  to  the 
charge  of  thirty  talents,  which  was  the  account  that  Cha- 
ricles brought  in.*  After  the  death  of  Harpalus,  Cha- 
ricles and  Phocion  took  his  daughter  under  their  gnardian- 
fhip,  and  educated  her  with  great  care.  At  lad,  Cha- 
ricles was  called  to  account  by  the  public  for  the  money- 
he  had  received  of  Harpalus  j  and  he  defired  Phocion  to 
fupport  him  with  his  intereft,  and  to  appear  with  him  in 
the  court.  But  Phocion  anfwered,  "  I  made  you  my 
M  foninlaw  only  for  juft  and  honorable  purpofes." 

Thefirft  perfon  that  brought  the  news  of  Alexander's 
death,  was  Afclepiades  the  fon  of  Hipparchus.  Demades 
defired  the  people  tagive  no  credit  to  it ;  "  For,"  faid  he, 
"  if  Alexander  were  dead,  the  whole  world  would  fmell 
€t  the  carcafe."  And  Phocion  feeing  the  Athenians  elated, 
and  inclined  to  raife  new  commotions,  endeavored  to  keep 
them  quiet.  Many  of  the  orators,  however  afcended  the 
roftrum,  and  aiTured  the  people,  that  the  tidings  of  Afcle- 
piades were  true  ;  "  Well  then,."  faid  Phocion,  "  if  Al- 
"  exander  is  dead  today,  he  will  be  fo  tomorrow  and  the 
"  day  following  ;  fo  that  we  may  deliberate  on  that  event 
*'  at  our  leifure,  and  take  our  meafures  with  fafety." 

When  Leoflhenes,by  his  intrigues,  had  involved  Athens 
in  the  Lamian  war,+  and  faw  how  much  Phocion  wasdif- 
pleafed  at  it,  he  afked  him  in  a  fcoffing  manner,  "  What 
"  good  he  had  done  his  country,  during  the  many  years 

*  Yet  Paufanias  fays,  it  was  one  of  the  completeft  and  mod  cu- 
rious performances  of  all  the  ancient  works  in  Greece.  According 
to  him,  it  flood  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Cephifus. 

+   In  the  original  it  is  the  Grecian  war  ;  and  it  might,  indeed,  be-  - 
fo  called,  becauie  it  was  carried  on  by  the  Grecian  confederates  a- 
gainft  the  Macedonians.     But  it  was  commonly  called  the   Lamian  - 
war,  from  Antipater's  being  defeated,  and  fhut  up  in  Lamia.    The 
Baeotians  were  the  only  nation  which   did  not  join  the  Giesiaia 
league.     Diodor,  Sic.  lib.  xviii. 
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f*  that  he  was  general  ?  "  Anddoft  thou  think  it  nothing-, 
"  then,"  faid  Phocion,  "  for  the  Athenians  to  be  buried 
"  in  the  fepuichres  of  their  ancestors  !"  As  Leofthenes 
continued  to  harangue  the  people  in  the  moft  arrogant 
and  pompous  manner,  Phocion  faid,  "  Young  man,  your 
"  fpeeches  are  like  cyprefs  trees,  large  and  lofty,  but 
**  without  fruit."  Hyperides  rofe  up  and  faid,  "  Tell  us 
'.'  then,  what  will  be  the  proper  time  for  the  Athenians  to 
"  go  to  war  ?"  Phocion  anfwered,  "  I  do  not  think  it 
<c  advifable,  till  the  young  men  keep  within  the  bounds 
"  of  order  and  propriety,  the  rich  become  liberal  in  their 
S(  contributions,  and  the  orators  forbear  robbing  the  pub- 
f*  lie." 

Moft  people  admired  the  forces  raifed  by  Leofthenes  ; 
and  when  they  afked  Phocion  his  opinion  of  them,  he 
faid,  "  I  like  them  very  well  for  a  fhort  race,*  but  I 
?'  dread  the  confequence  of  a  long  one.  The  fupplies,  the 
"  mips,  the  foldiers,  are  all  very  good  ;  but  they  are  the 
?'  laft  we  can  produce."  The  event  jaftrac-1  his  obfer- 
vation.  Leofthenes  at  firft  gained  great  reputation  by 
his  achievements  ;  for  he  defeated  the  Bceotivns  ina  pitch- 
ed battle,  and  drove  Antipater  into  Lamia.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  Athenians,  borne  upon  the  tide  of  hope,  fpent 
their  time  in  mutual  entertainments,  and  in  facrifices  to 
the  gods.  Many  of  them  thought,  too,  they  had  a  fine 
opportunity  to  play  upon  Phocion,  and  afked  him, 
"  Whether  he  fhould  not  have  wifhed  to  have  done  fuch 
"  great  things  J"  "  Certainly  I  fhould,"  faid  Phocion  ; 
"  but  ftill  I  fhould  advrfe  not  to  have  attempted  them." 
And  when  letters  and  mefTengers  from  the  army  came  one 
after  another,  with  an  account  of  farther  fuccefs,  he  faid, 
"  When  fhall  we  have  done  conquering  ?" 

Leofthenes  died  foon  after  5  and  the  party  which  was 
for  continuing  the  war,  fearing  that  if  Phocion  was  elect- 
ed general,  he  would  be  for  putting  an  end  to  it,  inftrufted 
a  man  that  was  little  known,  to  make  a  motion  in  the 
aflembly,  importing,  "  That,  as  an  old  friend  and  fchooU 
"  fellow  of  Phocion,  he  defired  the  people  to  fpare  him, 
"  and   preferve  him   for  the  moft  pre  fling  occaiions,  be- 

*  Or  rather,  "  I  chink  they  may  run  very  well  from  the  ftarting 
"  pod  to  the  extremity  of  the  courfe  ;  but  I  know  not  how  they 
M  will  hold  it  back  again."  The  Greeks  had  two  forts  of  races  j 
the  ftadium,  in  which  they  ran  only  right  out  to  the  goal  ;  and  the 
dalic'ius,  in  which  they  ran  right  out,  and  then  back  again, 
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*'  caufe  there  was  not  another  man  in  their  dominions  t© 
"  be  compared  to  him."  At  the  fame  time  he  was  to  re- 
commend Antiphilis  for  the  command.  The  Athenians 
embracing  the  psropofal,  Phocion  flood  up  and  told  them, 
"  He  never  was  that  man's  fchool  fellow,  nor  had  he  any 
"  acquaintance  with  him  ;"  but  from  this  moment,  faid  he, 
turning  to  him,  "  I  mail  number  thee  amongft  my  bed 
"  friends,  fince  thou  haft  advifed  what  is  moft  agreeable 
"  to  me." 

The  Athenians  were  ftrongly  inclined  to  profecute  the 
war  with  the  Boeotians,  and  Phocion  at  firft  as  ftrongly 
oppofed  it.  His  friends  reprefented  to  him,  that  this  vio- 
lent oppofition  of  his  would  provoke  them  to  put  him  to 
death,  "  They  may  do  it,  if  they  pleafe,"  faid  he  ;  "  It 
"  will  be  unjuftly,  if  I  advife  them  forthebeft;  but  juftly, 
"  if  I  mould  prevaricate."  However,  when  he  faw  that 
they  were  not  to  be  perfuaded,  and  that  they  continued  to 
befiege  him  with  clamor,  he  ordered  a  herald  to  make 
proclamation,  ll  That  all  the  Athenians,  who  were  not 
"  more  than  lixty  years  above  the  age  of  puberty,  mould 
il  take  five  days  provifions,  and  follow  him  immediately 
"  from  the  aflembly  to  the  field."* 

This  raifed  a  great  tumult,  and  the  old  men  began  to 
exclaim  againft  the  order,  and  to  walk  off.  Upon  which, 
Phocion  faid,  "  Does  this  difturb  you,  when  I,  who  am 
"  fourfcore  years  old,  fhall  be  at  the  head  of  you  ?"  That 
fhort  remonftrance  had  its  effect ;  it  made  them  quiet  and 
traclable.  When  Micion  marched  a  confiderable  corps  of 
Macedonians  and  mercenaries  to  Rhamnus,  and  ravaged 
the  feacoaft  and  the  adjacent  country,  Phocion  advanced 
againft  him  with  a  body  of  Athenians.  On  this  occa/ion 
a  number  of  them  were  very  impertinent  in  pretending  to 
dictate  or  advife.  him  how  to  proceed.  One  counfelled 
him  to  fecurefuch  an  eminence,  another  to  fend  his  cavalry 
to  fuch  a  poft,  and  a  third  pointed  out  a  place  for  a  camp. 
"  Heavens  !"  faid  Phocion,  "  how  many  generals  we 
"  have,  and  how  few  foldiers  l" 

*  Taj  «%£f  tfjjxonTa  trava.Qi' vfe-nt;  has  commonly  been  under- 
ftood  to  mean  from  Jour teen  tofixty;  butit  app  -.jrs  from  thefollow- 
ing  pafiage,  that  it  fhould  be  underftood  as  we  have  rendered  iti 
O  yxg  Aynaihxo ;  uq  etjj  reo-trxpanorrci  ytyovuq  cttp  ^Cjjj,  xas 
rpxTU%$  e%w  cc<pi?iv  two  ruv  vo^tov, 

Fit,  AgeJ  m  Ed,  Brygn.  vol.  iii.  £.. 3.96.  i 
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When  he  had  drawn  up  his  army,  one  of  the  infantry 
advanced  before  the  ranks  ;  but  when  he  faw  an  enemy 
ftepping  out  to  meet  him,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he 
drew  back  to  his  poft.  Whereupon  Phocion  laid,  "  Young 
"  man,  are  not  you  aihamed  to  defert  your  ftation  twice 
<l  in  one  day  ;  that  in  which  I  had  placed  you,  and  that 
"  in  which  you  had  placed  yourfelf  ?"  Then  he  immedi- 
ately attacked  the  enemy,  routed  them,  and  killed  great 
numbers,  among  whom  was  their  general  Micion.  The 
confederate  army  of  the  Greeks  in  Theflaly  likewife  de- 
feated Antipater  in  a  great  battle,*  though  Leonatus  and 
the  Macedonians  from  Afia  had  joined  him.  In  this  action 
Antiphilus  commanded  the  foot,  and  Menon  the  Thefia- 
lian  horfe  ;  Leonatus  was  among  the  flain. 

Soon  after  this  Craterus  pafled  over  from  Afia  with  a 
numerous  army,  and  another  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Greeks  were  worfted.  The  lofs,  indeed,  was 
not  great  ;  and  it  was  principally  owing  to  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  foldiers,  who  had  young  officers  that  did  not 
exert  a  proper  authority.  But  this,  joined  to  the  practice 
of  Antipater  upon  the  cities,  made  the  Greeks  defert  the 
league,  and  fhamefully  betray  the  liberty  of  their  country. 
As  antipater  marched  directly  towards  Athens,  Demofthe- 
nes  and  Hyperides  fled  out  of  the  city.  As  for  Demades, 
he  had  not  been  able,  in  any  degree,  to  anfwer  the  fines 
that  had  been  laid  upon  him  ;  for  he  had  been  amerced 
feven  times  for  propofing  edicls  contrary  to  law.  He  had 
alio  been  declared  infamous,  and  incapable  of  fpeaking  ia 
the  aflembly.  But  now  finding  himfelf  at  full  liberty,  he 
moved  for  an  order  that  ambatiadors  fhould  be  fent  to  An- 
tipater with.full  powers  to  treat  of  peace.  The  people, 
alarmed  at  their  prefent  fituation,  called  for  Phocion,  de- 
claring that  he  was  the  only  man  they  could  truft.  Upon 
which  the  faid,  "  If  you  had  followed  the  counfel  I  gave 
''you,  we  fhould  not  have  had  now  to  deliberate  on  fuck 

*  There  is  a  raoft  egregious  error  here  in  the  former  Engl ifh  ver- 
sion. The  tranflator makes  Phocion  fight  the  Greeks,  his  own  con- 
federates in  Theffaly.  To  oe  'EK?.'/)ny.ov  ev  Qe~Ta,7\ia  rcartvuec 
oH[A(jA^airoe  Amirurccj  Atomum,  y.xi  rav  s|  Acnac  May.zctotut, 
.inv.a.  /xa%&y.EK».  This  he  renders,  Afterward;,  he  defeated  ike  Gre- 
cian army  that  lay  in  Thejfaly,  wherein  Leonatus  had  joined  himfelf  with 
Antipater  and  the  Macedonians  that  newly  came  out  of  Afia.  Th  us  Phocion 
is  miftaken  for  the  nominative  cafe  to  tn/KO.t  whereas  E.Mfi'ix^ 
rTf«T£V|!/a  is  plainly  the  nominative. 
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*f  an  affair."  Thus  the  decree  patted,  and  Fhocion  was 
xlefpatched  to  Antipater,  who  then  lay  with  his  army  in 
Cadmea,*  and  was  preparing  to  enter  Attica. 

His  firft  requifition  was,  that  Antipater  would  finifh  the 
treaty  before  he  left  the  camp  in  which  he  then  lay.  Cra- 
terus  faid,  it  was  an  unreafonable  demand ;  that  they 
mould  remain  there  to  be  troublefome  to  their  friends  and 
allies,  when  they  might  fubfift  at  theexpenfe  of  their  ene- 
mies. But  Antipater  took. him  by  the  hand, and  faid,  "Let 
"  us  indulge  Phocion  fo  far."  As  to  the  conditions,  he  in- 
fitted  that  the  Athenians  mould  leave  them  to  him,  as  he 
had  done  at  Lamia  to  their  general  Leofthenes. 

Phocion  went  and  reported  this  preliminary  to  the  Athe- 
nians, which  they  agreed  to  out  of  necefilty  ;  and  then 
returned  to  Thebes,  with  other  ambaffadors  ;  the  princi- 
pal of  whom  was  Xenocrates  the  philofopher.  For  the 
virtue  and  reputation  of  the  latter  were  fo  great  and  illuf- 
trious,  that  the  Athenians  thought  there  could  be  nothing 
in  human  nature  fo  infolent,  favage,  and  ferocious,  as  not 
to  feel  fomeimpreflionsof  refpect  and  reverence  at  the  fight 
of  him.  It  happened,  however,  otherwife  with  Antipater, 
through  his  extreme  brutality  and  antipathy  to  virtue  ;  for 
he  embraced  the  reft  with  great  cordiality,  but  would  not 
even  fpeakto  Xenocrates,  which  gave  himoccafion  to  fay, 
*'  Antipater  dees  well  in  being  afhamed  before  me,  and  me 
li  only,  of  his  injurious  defigns  againft  Athens." 

Xenocrates  afterwards  attempted  to  fpeak,  but  Anti- 
pater, in  great  anger,  interrupted  him,  and  would  not  fu  fife  r 
him  to  proceed. f  To  Phocion's  difcourfe,  however,  he 
gave  attention  ;  and  anfwered,  that  he  fhould  grant  the 
Athenians  peace,  and  confider  them  as  his  friends,  on  the 

*  Dacier,  without  any  neceffity,  fuppofes  that  Plutarch  ufes  the 
■word.  Cad  mea  for  Boeotia.  In  a  poetical  way  it  is,  indeed,  capable  of 
being  underftood  fo  ;■  but  it  is  plain  from  what  follows,  that  Anti- 
pater then  lay  at  Thebes,  and  probably  in  the  Cadmca  or  citadel. 

f  Yet  he  had  behaved  to  him  with  great  kindneis,  when  he  was 
fent  to  ran  lb  m  the  prisoners.  Antipater,  on  that  occafien,  took  the 
firft  opportunity  to  invite  him  to  fupper  ;  and  Xenocrates  anfwered 
in  thole  verfes  of  Homer,  which  Ulyffes  addreffed  to  Circe,  wh» 
preffed  him  to  partake  of  the  delicacies  (he  had  provided — 

111  fits  it  me.  whofe  friends  are  funk  to  beads, 
To  quaff  thy  bowls,  and  riot  in  thy  feafts, 
Me  wouldfl  thou  pleafe  ?  For  them  thy  cares  employ  } 
And  them  to  me  reftore,  and  me  to  joy. 
Antipater  was  fo   charmed    with  the  happy  application  of  thefe 
twfes,  that  he  releafed  all  the  prifoners. 
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following  conditions  :  "  In  the  firft  place,"  faid  he,  <:  they 
"  muft  deliver  up  to  me  Demofthenes  and  Hyperides.  In 
"  the  next  place,  they  mult  put  their  government  on  the 
*'  ancient  footing,  when  none  but  the  rich  were  advanced 
"  to  the  great  offices  of  ftate.  A  third  article  is,  that  they 
*'  muft  receive  a  garrifon  into  Munychia  j  and  a  fourth., 
*'  that  they  muft  pay  the  expenfes  of  the  war."  All  the 
new  deputies,  except  Xenocrates,  thought  themfelves 
happy  in  thefe  conditions.  That  philofopher  faid,  "An- 
*' tipater  deals  favorably  with  us,  if  he  considers  us  as 
"  flaves  ;  but  hardly,  if  he  looks  upon  us  as  freemen." 
Phocion  begged  for  a  remiffion  of  the  article  of  the  gar- 
rifon ;  and  Antipater  is  faid  to  have  anfwered,  '*  Phocion, 
"  we  will  grant  thee  every  thing,  except  what  would  be 
'*  the  ruin  of  both  us  and  thee."  Others  fay,  that  Anti- 
pater alked  Phocion,  Whether,  "  if  he  excufed  the  Athe- 
"'  nians  as  to  the  garrifon,  he  would  undertake  for  their 
**  obferving  the  other  articles,  and  raifing  no  new  com- 
*'  motions  ?"  As  Phocion  hefitated  at  this  queftion,  Calli- 
medon  furnamed  Carabus,  a  violent  man,  and  an  enemy  to 
popular  government,  ftarted  up  and  faid,  "  Antipater, 
•'  why  do  you  fuffer  this  man  to  araufe  you  ?  If  he  mould 
'*'  give  you  his  word,  would  you  depend  upon  it,  and  not 
**  abide  by  your  firft  refolutions  ?" 

Thus  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  receive  a  Macedo- 
nian garrifon,  which  was  commanded  by  Menyllus,  a  man 
of  great  moderation,  and  the  friend  of  Phocion.  But  that 
precaution  appeared  to  be  dictated  by  a  wanton  vanity  ; 
lather  anabufe  of  power  to  the  purpofes  ofinfolence,  than 
a  meafure  neceffary  for  the  conqueror's  affairs.*  It  was 
more  feverely  fek  by  the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the 
time  the  garrifon  entered  ;  which  was  the  twentieth  of  the 
month  September,f  when  they  were  celebrating  the  great 
myfteries,  and  the  very  day  lhat  they  carried  the  god 
Bacchus  in  proceflion  from  the  city  to  Eleufis.  Thedifturb- 
ances  they  faw  in  the  ceremonies  gave  many  of  the  peoole 
occafion  to  reflecl:  on  the  difference  of  the  divine  difpen- 
fations  with  refpecl  to  Athens  in  the  prefent  and  in  ancient 

.  *  Our  author  in  this  place  feems  to  be  out  in  his  politics,  though 
in  general  a  very  able  and  refined  politician.  For  what  but  a  gar- 
rifon could  have  fupported  an  oligarchy  among  a  nation  fo  much 
in  love  with  popular  government,  or  have  reftrained  them  from 
taking  up  arms  the  firft  opportunity  ? 
+  Broedromion. 
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times.  "  Formerly,"  faid  they,  "  myftic  vifions  were  foen, 
"  and  voices  heard,  to  the  great  happinefs  of  the  re- 
"  public,  and  the  terror  and  aftonifhment  of  our  enemies. 
"  But  now,  during  the  fame  ceremonies,  the  gods  look 
"  without  concern  upon  the  fevereft  misfortunes  that  can 
"  happen  to  Greece,  and  fuffer  the  holieft,  and  what  was 
*f  once  the  mod  agreeable  time  in  .  the  year,  to  be  pro- 
**  faned,  and  rendered  the  date  of  our  greateft  calam- 
ities." 

A  few  days  before,  the  Athenians  had  received  an  oracle 
from  Dodona,  which  warned  them  tofecure  the  promon- 
tories of  Diana  againff  Grangers.*  And  about  this  time, 
upon  warning  the  facred  fillets  with  which  they  bind  the 
myftic  beds,  inftead  of  the  lively  purple  the^y  ufed  to  have, 
they  changed  to  a  faint  dead  color.  What  added  to  the 
wonder  was,  that  all  the  linen  belonging  to  private  perfons, 
which  was  warned  in  the  fame  water,  retained  its  former 
luff  re-.  And  as  a  prieft  was  warning  a  pig  in  that  part  of 
the  port  called  Cantharusy\  a  large  fifh  feized  the  hinder 
parts,  and  devoured  them  as  far  as  the  belly  ;  by  which  the 
gods  plainly  announced,  that  they  would  lofe  the  lower 
parts  of  the  city  next  the  fea,  and  keep  the  upper. 

The  garrifon  commanded  by  Menyllus,  did  no  fort  of 
injury  to  the  citizens.  But  the  number  excluded,  by  an- 
other article  of  the  treaty,  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
from  a  (hare  in  the  government,  was  upwards  of  twelve 
thouiand.  Such  of  thefe  as  remained  in  Athens,  appear- 
ed to  be  in  a  ftate  of  mifery  and  difgrace  ;  and  fuch  as  mi- 
grated to  a  city  and  lands  in  Thrace,  affigned  them  by 
Antipater,  looked  upon  themfelves  as  no  better  than  a 
conquered  people  tranfported  into  a  foreign  country. 

The  death  of  Demofthenes  in  Calauria,  and  that  of 
Hyperides  at  Cleonas,  of  which  wehave  given  an  account 
in  another  place,  made  the  Athenians  remember  Alexander 
and  Philip  with  a  regret  which  feemed  almoft  infpired  by 

*  Suppofed  to  be  poetically  lb  called,  becaufe  mountainous  plac- 
es and  forefts  were  lacred  to  that  goddeis.  At  leaft,  we  know  of 
no  promontories  in  Attica  under  that  name. 

+  In  the  text  it  is  ev  y.uSupa  Afp.sn,  in  a  clean  pant  of  the  harbor. 
But  we  choofe  to  receive,  the  correction  which  Florent.  Chrillian. 
has  given  us  in  his  notes  upon  Ariftophanes's  comedy  called  Peace. 
There  were/three  havens  in  the  Piraeus,  the  principal  of  which  was 
called  CaMharus.     The  paffage  in  Ariitophanes  is  this  : — 
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afFecliotv.*  The  cafe  was  the  fame  with  them  now,  as  it 
was  with  the  countryman  afterwards  upon  the  death  of 
Antigonus.  Thofe  who  killed  that  prince,  and  reigned 
in  his  ftead,  were  fo  oppreffive  and  tyrannical,  that  a 
Phrygian  peafant,  who  was  digging  the  ground,  being 
afked  what  he  was  feeking,  faid  with  a  iigh,  "  I  am  feek- 
ing  for  Antigonus."  Many  of  the  Athenians  exprefled 
equal  concern,  now,  when  they  remembered  the  great  and 
generous  turn  of  mind  in  thofe  kings,  and  how  eafily  their 
anger  was  appeafed  ;  whereas  Antipater,  who  endeavored 
to  conceal  his  power  under  the  mafic  of  a  private  man,  a 
mean  habit,  and  a  plain  diet,  was  infinitely  more  rigorous 
to  thofe  under  his  command  ;  and,  in  fa 61,  an  opprefTor 
and  a  tyrant.  Yet,  at  the  requeft  of  Phocion,  he  recalled 
many  perfons  from  exile  ;  and  to  fuch  as  he  did  not  choole 
to  reftore  to  their  own  country,  granted  a  commodious 
fituation  ;  for,  inflead  of  being  forced  to  refide,  like  other 
exiles,  beyond  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  and  the  pro- 
montory of  Taenarus,  he  fuffered  them  to  remain  in 
Greece,  and  fettle  in  Peloponnefus.  Of  this  number  was 
Agnonides  the  informer. 

In  fome  other  inflances  he  governed  witk  equity.  He 
directed  the  police  of  Athens  in  a  juft  and  candid  manner; 
railing  the  model!  and  the  good  to  the  principal  employ- 
ments ;  and  exciuding  the  cineafy  and  thefeditious  from  all 
offices  ;  fo  that  having  no  opportunity  to  excite  troubles, 
the  fpirit  of  faction  died  away  ;  and  he  taught  them  by 
little  and  little  to  love  the  country,  and  apply  them felves 
to  agriculture.  Cbferving  one  day  that  Xenocrates  paid 
a  tax  as  a  llranger,    he  offered  to  make  him  a  prefent  of 

his  freedom  ;   but  he  refufed  it,  and  afligned  this  reafon 

4<  I  will  never  be  a  member  of  that  government,  to  pre- 
*  *  vent  the  eftabliihment  of  which  I  afted  in  a  public  cha- 
"  rafter." 

Menyllus  was  pleafed  to  offer  Phocion  a  confiderable 
fum  of  money.  But  he  faid,  "  Neither  is  Menyllus  a 
"  greater  man  than  Alexander  ;  nor  have  I  greater  reafon 
"to  receive  a  prefent  now  than  I  had  then."  The  gov- 
ernor preffed  him  to  take  it  at  leaft  for  his  fon  Phocus  • 
but  he  anfwered*  "  If  Phocus  becomes  fober,  his  father's 

*  The  cruel  difpofition  of  Antipater,  who  had  infiRed  upon 
Demolthenes  and  Hyperides  being  given  up  to  his  revenge,  made 
the  conduaof  Philip  and  Alexander  comparatively  amiable. 
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**  efiate  will  be  fufficient  for  him  ;  and  if  he  continues 
"  diffblute,  nothing  will  be  fo."  He  gave  Antipater  a 
rnorefevere  anfwer,  when  he  wanted  him  to  do  fomething 
inconfiftent  with  his  probity.  "  Antipater,"  faid  he,"  can- 
not have  me  both  for  a  friend  and  flatterer."  And  Anti- 
pater himfelfufed  to  fay,  "I  have  two  friends  in  "Athens, 
"Phpcion  and  Demades  ;  it  is  impoilible  either  to  per- 
"  fuade  the  one  to  any  thing,  or  to  iatisfy  the  other." 
Indeed,  Phocion,  had  his  poverty  to  (how  as  a  proof  of 
his  virtue  ;  for,  though  he  fo  often  commanded  the  Athe- 
nian armies,  and  was  honored  with  the  friendfhip  of  fo 
many  kings,  he  grew  old  in  indigence  ;  whereas  Demades 
paraded  with  his  wealth  even  in  inftances  that  were  con- 
trary to  law  ;  for  there  was  a  law  at  Athens,  that  no  for- 
eigner fhould  appear  in  the  chorufTes  upon  theilage,  under 
the  penalty  ofathoufand  drachmas,  to  be  paid  by  theper- 
fon  who  gave  the  entertainment.  Yet  Demades,  in  his 
exhibition,  produced  none  but  foreigners  ;  and  he  paid 
the  thoufand  drachmas  fine  for  each,  though  their  number 
was  a  hundred.  And  when  his  fon  Demea  was  married, 
he  faid,  "  When  I  married  your  mother,  the  next  neigh- 
"  bor  hardly'  knew  it ;  but  kings  and  princes  contribute 
"  to  the  expenfe  of  your  nuptials." 

The  Athenians  were  continually  importuning  Phocion 
to  perfuade  Antipater  to  withdraw  the  garrifbn  ;  but 
whether  it  was  that  he  defpaired  of  fuccefs,  or  rather  be- 
caufe  he  perceived  that  the  people  were  more  fober  and 
fubmiffive  to  government,  under  fear  of  that  rod,  he  al- 
ways declined  the  commiflion.  The  only  thing  that  he 
afked  and  obtained  of  Antipater  was,  that  the  money 
which  the  Athenians  were  to  pay  for  the  charges  of  the 
war,  mould  not  be  infilled  on  immediately,  but  a  longer 
termgranted.  The  Athenians,  finding  that  Phocion  would 
not  meddle  with  the  affair  of  the  garrifon,  applied  to  De- 
mades, who  readily  undertook  it.  In  confequence  of  this, 
he  and  his  fon  took  a  journey  to  Macedonia.  It  fliould 
feem,  his  evil  genius  led  him  thither  ;  for  he  arrived  juft 
at  the  time  when  Antipater  was  in  his  laft  illnefs  ;  and 
when  Callander,  now  abfolute  mailer  of  every  thing,  had 
intercepted  a  letter  written  by  Demades  to  Antigonus  in 
Afia,  inviting  him  to  come  over  and  feize  Greece  and  Ma- 
cedonia, "which,"  he  faid,  "hung  only  upon  an  old  rotten 
llalk  ;"  fo  he  contemptuously  called  Antipater.  Caf- 
fander  no  fooner  faw  him,  than  he  ordered  him  to  be  ar- 
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fefted  ;  and  firft  he  killed  hfs  ion  before  his  eyes,  and  fo 
near,  that  the  blood  fpouted  upon  him,  and  filled  his  bo- 
fom  ;  then,  after  having  reproached  him  with  his  ingra- 
titude and  perndioufnefs,  he  flew  him  likewife. 

Antipater,  a  little  before  his  death,-had  appointed  Fo- 
Jyperchon  general,  and  given  Callander  the  command  of  a 
thoufand  men.  But  Caffander,  far  from  being  fatisfied  with 
fuch  an  appointment,  haftened  to  feize  the  fupreme  power, 
and  immediately  fent  Nicanor  to  take  the  command  of  the 
garrifon  from  Menyllus,  and  to  fecure  Munychia  before 
the  news  of  his  father's  death  got  abroad.  This  fcheme 
was  carried  into  execution  ;  and,  a  few  days  after,  the 
Athenians  being  informed  of  the  death  of  Antipater,  ac- 
cufed  Phocion  of  being  privy  to  that  event,  and  concealing 
it  out  of  friendfhip  to  Nicanor.  Phocion,  however,  gave 
himfelf  no  pain  about  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  converfed 
familiarly  with  Nicanor  ;  and,  by  his  afliduities,  not  only 
rendered  him  kind  and  obliging  to  the  Athenians,  but  in- 
fpired  him  with  an  ambition  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  ex- 
hibiting games  and  (hows  to  the  people. 

Mean  time  Polyperchon,  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
king's  perfon  was  committed,*  in  order  to  countermine 
Caffander,  wrote  letters  to  the  Athenians,  importing, 
"That  the  king  reftored  them  their  ancient  form  of  gov- 
"ernment;"  according  to  which,  all  the  people  had  a 
right  to  public  employments.  This  was  a  (hare  he  laid 
for  Phocion.  For,  being  defirous  of  making  himfelf 
matter  of  Athens  (as  foon  appeared  from  his  actions)  he 
was  fenfible  that  he  could  not  effect  any  thing  while 
Phocion  was  in  the  way.  He  faw,  too,  that  his  expulfion 
would  be  no  difficult  talk,  when  all  who  had  been  excluded 
from  a  (hare  in  the  adminiftration,  were  reftored  ;  and  the 
orators  and  public  informers  were  once  more  mafiers  of 
the  tribunals. 

As  thefe  letters  raifed  great  commotions  among  the 
people,  Nicanor  was  deilred  to  fpeakf  to  them  on  that 
fubjecl:  in  the  Piraeus ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  entered  their 
aflembly,  milling  his  perfon  with  Phocion.  Dercyllus, 
who  commanded  for  the  king  in  the  adjacent  country, 

*  The  fon  of  Alexander,  who  was  yet  very  young. 

+  Nicanor  knew  that  Polyperchon's  propotal  to  reftore  the  de- 
mocracy was  merely  a  fnare,  and  he  wanted  to  make  the  Atheni- 
ans fenfible  of  it. 
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laid  a  fcheme  to  feize  him  ;  but  Nicanor  getting  timely 
information  of  his  defign,  guarded  againft  it,  and  foon 
mowed  that  he  would  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  city. 
Phocion  then  was  blamed  for  letting  him  go  when  he  had 
him  in  his  hands  ;  but  he  anfwered,  "He  could  confide 
"in  Nicanor's  promifes,  and  faw  no  reafon  to  fufpefb 
"him  of  any  ill  defign."  Howfover,  faid  he,  "be  the 
"  iffue  what  it  may,  I  had  rather  be  found  fufFering  than 
"  doing  what  is  unjuft." 

This  anfwer  of  his,  if  we  examine  it  with  refpect  to 
himfelfonly,  will  appear  to  be  entirely  the  refult  of  forti- 
tude and  honor;  but,  when  weconfider that  he  hazarded 
the  fafety  of  his  country,  and,  what  is  more,  that  he  was 
general  and  firft  magiftrate,  I  know  not  whether  he  did 
not  violate  a  ftronger  and  more  refpectable  obligation. 
It  is  in  vain  to  allege  that  Phocion  was  afraid  of  involving 
Athens  in  a  war  ;  and  for  that  reafon  would  not  feize  the 
perfon  of  Nicanor  ;  and  that  he  only  urged  the  obligations 
of  juftice  and  good  faith,  that  Nicanor,  by  a  grateful 
fenfe  of  fuch  behavior,  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  be 
quiet,  and  think  ot  no  injurious  attempt  againft  the  Athe- 
nians. For  the  truth  is,  he  had  fuch  confidence  in  Nica- 
nor, that  when  he  had  accounts  brought  him  from  feveral 
hands,  of  his  defigns  upon  the  Piraeus,  of  his  ordering  a 
body  of  mercinaries  to  Salamis  ;  and  of  his  bribing  fome 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Piraeus,  he  would  give  no  credit 
to  any  of  thefe  things.  Nay,  when  Philomedes,  of  the 
borough  of  Lampra,  got  an  edict  made,  that  all  the  Athe- 
nians fhould  take  up  arms,  and  obey  the  orders  of  Pho- 
cion, he  took  no  care  to  act  in  purfuance  of  it,  till  Nica- 
nor had  brought  his  troops  out  of  Munychia,  and  carried 
his  trenches  round  the  Piraeus.  Then  Phocion  would 
have  led  the  Athenians  againft  him  ;  but,  by  this  time, 
they  were  become  mutinous,  and  looked  upon  him  with 
contempt.  ' 

At  that  juncture  arrived  Alexander,  the  fon  ofPoly- 
perchon,  with  an  army,  under  pretence  of  affifting  the- 
city  againft  Nicanor;  but  in  reality,  to  avail  himfelf  of 
its  fatal  divifions,  and  to  feize  it,  if  poflible,  for  himfelf. 
For  the  exiles  who  entered  the  town  with  him,  the  for- 
eigners, and  fuch  citizens  as  had  been  ftigmatized  as 
infamous,  with  other  mean  people,  reforted  to  him,  and 
all  together  made  up  a  ftrange  diforderly  affembly,  by 
whofe  fuffrages  the  command  was  taken  from  Phocion , 
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and  other  generals  appointed.  Had  not  Alexander  beer* 
feen  alone  near  the  walls,  in  conference  with  Nicanor,  and 
by  repeated  interviews,  given  the  Athenians  caufe  of  fuf- 
picion,  the  city  could  not  have  efcaped  the  danger  it  was 
in.  Immediately  the  orator  Agnonides  fingled  out  Pho- 
eion,  and  accufed  him  of  treafon  ;  which  fo  much  alarmed 
Callimedon  and  Pericles,*  that  they  fled  out  of  the  city. 
Phocion,  with  fuch  of  his  friends  as  did  not  forfake  him, 
repaired  to  Polyperchon.  Solon  of  Plataea,  and  Dinar- 
chus  of  Corinth,  whc  paffed  for  the  friends  and  confidents 
of  Polyperchon,  out  of  regard  to  Phocion,  defired  to  be 
of  the  party.  But  Dinarchus  falling  ill  by  the  way,  they 
were  obliged  to  ftop  many  days  at  Elatea.  In  the  meaa 
time,  Archeftratus  propofed  a  decree,  and  Agnonides  got 
it  palfed,  that  deputies  fhould  be  fent  to  Polyperchon, 
with  an  accufation  againft  Phocion. 

The  two  parties  came  up  to  Polyperchon  at  the  fame 
time,  as  he  was  upon  his  march  with  the  king,f  near 
Pharuges,  a  town  of  Phocis,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Acroriam,  now  called  Galate.  There  Polyperchon  placed 
the  king  under  a  golden  canopy,  and  his  friends  on  each 
fide  of  him  j  and,  before  he  proceeded  to  any  other  bu- 
finefs,  gave  orders,  that  Dinarchus  fhould  be  put  to  the 
torture,  and  afterwards  defpatched.  This  done,  he  gave 
the  Athenians  audience.  But,  as  they  filled  the  place  with 
noife  and  tumult,  interrupting  each  other  with  mutual 
accu fations  to  the  council,  Agnonides  prefTed  forwards,and 
laid,  "  Put  us  all  in  one  cage,  and  fend  us  back  to  Athens, 
"to  give  account  of  our  conduct  there."  The  king 
laughed  at  the  propofal  ;  but  the  Macedonians  who  at- 
tended on  that  occafion,  and  the  Grangers  who  were  drawn 
thither  by  curiofity,  were  defirous  of  hearing  the  caufe  ; 
and  therefore  made  figns  to  the  deputies  to  argue  the  mat- 
ter there.  However,  it  was-  far  from  being  conducted 
with  impartiality.  Polyperchon  often  interrupted  Pho- 
cion, who  at  laft  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  (truck  his  ftaff 
upon  the  ground,  and  would  fpeak  no  more.     Hegemon 

*  Pericles  here  looks  like  an  erroneous  reading.  Afterwards  we 
find  not  Pericks,  but  Charicles,  mentioned  along  with  Callimedon. 
Charic'es  was  Phocion's  foninlaw. 

+  This  was  Aridasus,  the  natural  fon  of  Philip.  After  fome  of 
Alexander's  generals  had  raifed  him  to  the  throne  for  their  own 
purpofes.  he  took  the  name  of  Philip,  and  reigned  fix  years  and  a 
few  months, 
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faid,  Polyperchon  hirafelf  could  bear  witnefs  to  his  affec- 
tionate regard  for  the  people;  and  that  general  anfwered, 
"  Do  you  come  here  to  ilander  me  before  the  king  >" 
Upon  this  the  king  ftarted  up,  and  was  going  to  run  He- 
gemon  through  with  his  fpear  ;  but  Polyperchon  prevent- 
ed him,  and  the  council  broke  up  immediately. 

The  guards  then  furrounded  Phocion  and  his  party,  ex- 
cept a  few,  who,  being  at  fome  diftance,  muffled  them- 
felves  up  and  fled.  Clitus  carried  the  prifoners  to  Athens, 
under  color  of  having  them  tried  there,  but,  in  reality, 
only  to  have  them  put  to  death,  as  perfons  already  con- 
demned. The  manner  of  conducting  the  thing,  made  it 
a  more  melancholy  fcene.  The  prifoners  were  carried  in 
carts  through  the  Ceramicus  to  the  theatre,  where  Clitus 
(hut  them  up  till  the  archons  had  affembled  the  people. 
From  this  afTembly,  neither  flaves  nor  foreigners,  nor" 
perfons  ftigmatized  as  infamous,  were  excluded  ;  the  tri- 
bunal and  the  theatre  were  open  to  all.  Then  the  king's 
letter  was  read  ;  the  purport  of  which  was,  "  That  he  had 
"  found  the  prifoners  guilty  of  treafon  ;  but  that  he  left 
"  it  to  the  Athenians,  as  freemen,  who  were  to  be  gov- 
"  erned  by  their  own  laws,  to  pafs  fentence  upon  them." 

At  the  fame  time  Clitus  prefented  them  to  the  people.. 
The  bell:  of  the  citizens,  when  they  faw  Phocion,  appeared 
greatly  dejected,  and  covering  their  faces  with  their  man- 
tles, began  to  weep.  One,  however,  had  the  courage  to 
fay,  "  Since  the  king  leaves  the  determination  of  fo  im- 
"  portant  a  matter  to  the  people,  it  would  be  proper  to 
"  command  all  flaves  and  Grangers  to  depart."  But  the 
populace;  inftead  of  agreeing  to  that  motion,  cried  out, 
"  It  would  be  much  more  proper  to  ftone  all  the  favorers 
**  of  oligarchy,  all  the  enemies  of  the  people."  After 
which,  no  one  attempted  to  offer  any  thing  in  behalf  of 
Phocion.  It  was  with  'much  difficulty  that  he  obtained 
permiflion  to  fpeak.  At  laft,  filence  being  made,  he  faid, 
"  Do  you  deugntotake  away  my  life  juft'ly,  orunjuflly  ?" 
Some  of  them  anfwering,  "Juftlyj*'  hefaid,  «<  How  can 
"  you  know  whether  it  will  be  juftly,  if  you  do  not  hear  me 
l(  fird  V  As  he  did  not  find  them  inclinable  in  the  leaft 
to  hear  him,  he  advanced  fome  paces  forward,  and  faid, 
"  Citizens  of  Athens,  I  acknowledge  I  have  done  you 
u  injuftice  j  and  for  my  faults  in  the  adminiflration,  ad- 
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il  judge  myfelf  guilty  of  death  ;*  but  why  will  you  put 
"  thefe  men  to  death,  who  have  never  injured  you  ?"  The 
populace  made  anfvver,  "  Becaufe  they  are  friends  to 
"  you."  Upon  which  he  drew  back,  and  refigned  him- 
felf  quietly  to  his  fate. 

Agnonides  then  read  the  decree  he  had  prepared  ;  ac- 
cording to  which  the  people  were  to  declare  by  their  fur- 
frages  whether  the  prifoners  appeared  to  be  guilty  or  not  ; 
and  if  they  appeared  fo,  they  were  to  fuffer  death.  When 
the  decree  was  read,  fome  called  for  an  additional  clauie 
for  putting  Phocion  to  the  torture  before  execution  ;  and 
infifted,  that  the  rack  and  its  managers  mould  be  fent  for 
immediately.  But  Agnonides,  observing  that  Clitus  was 
difpleafed  at  that  prcpofal,  and  looking  upon  it  him  felt* 
as  a  barbarous  and  deteftable  thing,  faid,  "  When  we  take 
"  that  villain  Callimedon,  let  us  put  him  to  the  torture  ; 
"  but,  indeed,  my  fellowcitizens,  I  cannot  confent  that 
"  Phocion  mould  have  fuch  hard  meafure."  Upon  this, 
one  of  the  better  difpofed  Athenians  cried  out,  "  Thou 
"  art  certainly  right  j  for  if  we  torture  Phocion,  what 
**  muft  we  do  to  thee  ?"  There  was,  however,  hardly  one 
negative  when  the  fentenceof  death  was  propofed  :  Ail  the 
people  gave  their  voices  ftanding ;  and  fome  of  them  even 
crowned  themfelves  with  flowers,  as  if  it  had  been  a  mat- 
ter of  feftivity.  With  Phocion,  there  were  Nicocles, 
Thudippus,  Hegemon  and  Pythocles.  As  for  Demetrius 
the  Phalerean,  Callimedon,  Charicles,  and  fome  others, 
who  were  abfent,  the  fame  fentence  was  paired  upon 
them. 

After  the  affembly  was  difmifled,  the  convicls  were 
fent  to  prifon.  The  embraces  of  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions melted  them  into  tears  ;  and  they  all  went  on  be- 
wailing their  fate,  except  Phocion.  His  countenance  was 
the  fame  as  when  the  people  fent  him  out  to  command 
their  armies  ;  and  the  beholders  could  not  but  admire  his 
invincible  firmnefs  and  magnanimity.  Some  of  his  ene- 
mies, indeed,  reviled  him  as  ire  went  along  ;  and  one  of 
them  even  fpit  in  his  face  :  Upon  which,  he  turned  to 
the  magistrates,  and  faid,  "  Will  no  body  correct  this 
"  fellow's  rudenefs  ?"  Thudippus,when  he  faw  the  execu- 

*  Is  was  the  cuflom  for  the  perfon  accufed  to  lay  fome  penalty 
on  himfelf.  Phocion  choofeft  the  higheft,  thinking  it  might  be  a 
means  to  reconcile  the  Athenians  to  his  friends  ;  but  it  had  not 
that  effeft. 
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tioner  pounding  the  hemloc,  began  to  lament  what  hard 
fortune  it  was  for  him  to  fuffer  unjuftly  on  Phocion's  ac- 
count. "What  then!"  faid  the  venerable  fage,  "  dofi 
"  thou  not  think  it  an  honor  to  die  with  Phocion  ?" 
One  of  his  friends  afking  him,  whether  he  had  any  com- 
mands to  his  fon  ?  Yes,"  faid  he,  "  by  all  means,  tell  him 
*'.  from  me,  to  forget  the  ill  treatment  I  have  had  from  the 
"  Athenians."  And  when  Nicocles,  the  moft  faithful  of 
his  friends,  begged  that  he  would  let  him  drink  the  poi- 
fon  before  him  ;  "  This,"  faid  he,  "  Nicocles,  is  a  hard 
"  requeft  ;  and  the  thing  muff  give  me  great  uneafinefs  ; 
?•'  but  fince  I  have  obliged  you  in  every  inftance  through 
"  life,  I  will  do  the  fame  in  this." 

When  they  came  all  to  drink,  the  quantity  proved  not 
fu.fficient,  and  the  executioner  refilled  to  prepare  more, 
except  he  had  twelve  drachmas  paid  him,  which  was  the 
price  of  a  full  draught.  As  this  -occafioned  a  troublefome 
delay,  Phocion  called  one  of  his  friends,  and  faid,  "Since 
"  one  cannot  die  on  free  cofl:  at  Athens,  give  the  man  his 
£*'  money."  This  execution  was  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
April*  when  there  was  a  proceflion  of  horfemen  in  honor 
of  Jupiter,  As  the  cavalcade  palled  by,  fome  took 
off  their  chap'ets  from  their  heads  ;  others  (bed  tears  as 
they  looked  at  the  prifon  doors  :  All  who  had  not  hearts 
entirely  favage,  or  were  not  corrupted  by  rage  and  envy, 
looked  upon  it  as  a  moft  impious  thing,  not  to  have  re- 
prieved them  at  leaft  for  that  day,  and  io  to  have  kept  the 
city  unpolluted  on  the  festival. 

However,  the  enemies  of  Phocion,  a»  if  fomething  had 
been  wanting  to  their  triumph,  got  an  order  that  his  body 
mould  not  be  fuffered  to  remain  within  the  bounds  of  At- 
tica ;  nor  that  any  Athenian  mould  furniih  fire  for  the 
funeral  pile.  Therefore,  no  friend  durft  touch  it ;  but  one 
Conopion,  who  lived  by  fuch  fervices,  for  a  fum  of  money, 
carried  the  corpfe  out  of  the  territories  of  Elufis,  and  got 
fire  for  the  burning  of  it  in  thofe  of  Megara.  A  woman 
of  Megara,  who  happened  to  afiifl:  at  the  ceremony  with  her 
maid  iervants,  raifed  a  cenotaph  upon  the  fpot,  and  per- 
formed the  cuftomary  libations.  The  bones  flie  gathered 
up  carefully  into  her  lap,  carried  them  by  night  to  her 
own  houfe,  and  interred  them  under  the  hearth.  At  the 
fame  time  me  thus  addrelfed  the  doraeftic.  gods  :  "  Ye 

*  Munychion, 
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"  guardians  of  this  place,  to  you  I  commit  the  remains 
*'  of  this  good  man.  Do  ycu  reftore  them  to  the  fepulchre 
"  of  his  anceftors,  when  the  Athenians  mall  once  more 
<l  liften  to  the  di£tates  of  wifdom." 

The  time  was  not  long  before  the  fituation  of  their  af- 
fairs taught  them,  how  vigilant  a  magistrate,  and  how  ex- 
cellent a  guardian  of  the  virtues  of  juftice  and  fobriety, 
they  had  loft.  The  people  erected  his  fiatue  in  brafs,  and 
buried  his  remains  at  the  public  expenfe.  Agnonides,  his 
principal  aceufer,  they  put  to  death,  in  confequence  of  a 
decree  for  that  purpofe.  Epicurus  and  Demophilus,  the 
other  two,  fled  from  Athens  ;  but  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Phocion's  fon,  who  punifhed  them  as  they  de- 
ierved.  This  ion  of  his  was,  in  other  refpecls,  aworthlefs 
man.  He  was  in  love  with  a  girl,  who  was  in  a  irate  of 
fervitude,  and  belonged  to  a  trader  in  fuch  matters  ,•  and 
happening  one  day  to  hear  Theodorus  the  atheilt,  main- 
tain this  argument  in  the  Lyceum,  "  That  if  it  is  no 
"  fhame  to  ranfom  a  friend,  it  is  no  fhame  to  redeem  a 
**  miftrefs."  The  difcourfe  was  fo  flattering  to  his  pallion, 
that  he  went  immediately  and  releafed  his  female  friend.* 

The  proceedings  againft  Phocion  put  the  Greeks  in 
mind  of  thofe  againft  Socrates.  The  treatment  of  both 
was  equally  unjuft,  and  the  calamities  thence  entailed  upon 
Athens  were  perfectly  fimiiar.f 
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A  HE  family  of  Cato  had  its  firft  luftre  and  diftinction 
from  his  greatgrandfather,  Cato  the  Cenfor,J  a  man 
whofc  virtue,  as  we  have  obferved  in  his  life,  ranked  him 
with  perfons  of  the  greateft  reputation  and  authority  in 
Rome.  The  Utican  Cato,  of  whom  we  are  now  fpeak- 
ing,  was  left  an  orphan,  together  with  his  brother  Caepio, 

*  It  appears  from  the  ancient  comedy,  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  young  men  of  Athens  to  take  their  miftreiTes  out  of 
fuch  (hops  ;  and,  after  they  had  releafed  them  from  fervitude,  10 
marry  them. 

+  Socrates  was  put  to  death  eighty  two  years  before. 

%  Cato  the  Cenfor,  at  a  very  late  period  in  life,  married  Salonia, 
daughter  of  his  own  fteward.  There  was  a  family,  however, 
from  that  fecond  match,  which  flouriftied  when  that  which  came 
from  the  firft  was  extinct. 
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and  his  Mer  Porcia.  He  had  alfo  another  fitter  called 
Servilia,  but  fhe  was  only  fitter  by  the  mother's  fide.* 
The  orphans  were  brought  up  in  the  houfe  of  Livius  Dru- 
fus,  their  mother's  brother,  who  at  that  time  had  great  in- 
fluence in  the  adminittration ;  to  which  he  was  entitled  by 
his  eloquence,  his  wifdom,  and  dignity  of  mind  ;  excel- 
lencies that  put  him  upon  an  equality  with  the  beft  of 
the  Romans. 

Cato,  we  are  told,  from  his  infancy  difcovered  in  his 
voice,  his  look,  and  his  verydiverfions,afirmnefsand  fol- 
idity,  which  neither  paflion,  nor  any  thing  elfe  could  move. 
He  purfued  every  object  he  had  in  view  with  a  vigor  far 
above  his  years,  and  a  refolution  that  nothing  could  refift. 
Thofe  who  were  inclined  to  flatter,  were  fure  to  meet  with 
a  fevere  repulfe,  and  to  thofe  who  attempted  to  intimi- 
date him,  he  was  ttill  more  untra6table.  Scarce  any  thing 
could  make  him  laugh,  and  it  was  but  rarely  that  his 
countenance  was  foftened  to  a  frnile.  Ke  was  not  quickly 
or  eafily  moved  to  anger  ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  appeafe 
his  refentment,  when  once  excited. 

His  apprehenfion  was  flow,  and  his  learning  came  with 
difficulty  ;  but  what  he  had  once  learned  he.long  retained. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  common  cafe  for  perfons  of  quick  parts  to 
have  weak  memories,  but  what  is  gained  with  labor  and 
application  is  always  retained  the  longeft  ;  for  every  hard- 
gained  acquifition  of  fcience,  is  a  kind  of  annealing  upon 
the  mind.-f  The  inflexibility  of  his  difpofition  feems  alfb 
to  have  retarded  his  progrefs  in  learning.^  For,  to 
learn,  is  to  fubmit  to  a  new  impreflion  ;  and  thofe  fubmit 
the  moft  eafily  who  have  the  leaft  power  of  refiftance.  Thus 
young  men  are  more  perfuafible  than  the  old,  and  the  fick 
than  fuch  as  are  well ;  and,  in  general,  aflent  is  moft  eafily 
gained  from  thofe  who  are  leaft  able  to  find  doubts  and 
difficulties.  Yet  Cato  is  faid  to  have  been  very  obedient 
to  his  preceptor,  and  to  have  done  whatever  he  was  com- 
rnanded  ;  only  he  would  always  inquire  the  reafon,  and 
afk  why  fuch  a  thing  was  enjoined.     Indeed,  his  preceptor 

*  Servilia  was  not  his  only  fitter  by  the  mother's  fide ;  there 
•were  three  of  them  :  One,  the  motherof  Brutus,  who  killed  Caefar  ; 
another  married  to  Lucullus  ;  and  a  third  to  Junius  Silanus. 
Cspio,  too,  was  his  brother  by  the  mother's  fide. 

+  Tinraci  yct,%  otov  ex.xcivfAec.rr:<;-^vv.rlci  tuv  fta,§vi(j<.a.Tuv  Inurer, 
f  J  Ai/o-w»rev,  Jlow  to  believe,  is  the  common  reading  ;  but 
At/OTmro*,  in  which  we  are  warranted  by  fome  manufcripts,  is 
more  fuitable  to  what  follows. 
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'Sarpedon  (for  that  was  his  name)  was  a  man  of  engaging 
manners,  who  chofe  rather  to  govern  by  re'afon,  than  by 
violence. 

While  Cato  was  yet  a  child,  the  Italian  allies  demanded 
•40  be  admitted  citizens  of  Rome.  -Popedius  Silo,  a  man 
of  great  name  as  a  foldier,  and  powerful  among  his  people, 
had  a  friendfhip  with  Drufus,  and  lodged  a  long  time  in 
his  houfe  during  this  application.  As  he  was  familiar  with 
the  children,  he  faid  to  them  one  day,  "  Come,  my  good 
"  children,  defire  your  uncle  to  aflifr.  us  in  our  folicita- 
<{  tion  for  the  freedom."  Ca>pk>  fmiled,  and  readily 
gave  his  pfomife  ;  but  Cato  made  no  anivver.  And  as  he 
was  obferved  to  look  With  a  fixed  and  unkind  eye  upon  the 
itrangers,  Popedius  continued,  "  And  you,  my  little  man, 
"  what  do  you  fay  ?  Will  not  yen  give  your  guefts  your 
**  intereft  with  your  uncle,  as  well  as  your  brother  !'* 
Cato  itill  refuting  to  aniwer,  and  appearing  by  his  filence 
and  his  looks  inclined  to  deny  the  requeft,  Popedius  look 
him  to  the  window  and  threatened,  if  he  would  not  prom- 
ife,  to  throw  him  out.  This  he  did  in  a  harm  tone,  and 
at  the  fame  time  gave  him  feveral  makes,  as  if  he  was  go- 
ing to  let  him  fall.  But  as  the  child  bore  this  a  long  time 
without  any  marks  ofjconcern  or  fear,  Popedius  fet  him 
down,  and  faid  foftly  to  his  friends,  "  This  child  is  the 
'""  glory  of  Italy.  I  verily  believe  if  he  were  a  man,  that 
<i  we  ihould  not  get  one  vote  among  the  people." 

Another  time,  when  a  relation  invited  young  Cato,  with 
-other  children,  to  celebrate  his  birthday,  moft  of  the  chil- 
dren went  to  play  together  in  a  corner  of  the  houfe.  Their 
play  was  to  mimic  a  court  of  juflice,*  where  fome- were 
accufed  in  form,  and  afterwards  carried  to  prifon.  One  of 
them,  a  beautiful  boy,  being  condemned  and  fhut  up  by  a 
bigger  boy,  who  acted  as  officer,  in  one  of  the  apartments, 
called  out  to  Cato  ;  who,  as  foon  as  he  understood  what 
the  matter  was,  ran  to  the  door,  and  pufhing  away  thofe 
who  flood  there  as  guards,  and  attempted  to  oppofe  him, 

*  Children's  plays  are  often  taken  from  what  is  moft  familiar  to 
them.  In  other  countries  they  are  commonly  formed  upon  trifling 
iabjefts,  but  the  Roman  children  afted  trials  i"n  the  courts  of  jui- 
tice,  the  command  of  armies-,  triumphal  proceffions,  and,  in  later 
times  the  ftate  of  emperors.  Seutonius  tells  us  that  Nero  com- 
manded his  foninlaw,  Rufinus  Criipinus,  the  fon  of  Popaea,  a 
■child,  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea,  becaufe  he  Was  faid  to  delight 
in  plays  of  the  lafl  mentioned  kind. 
Vol.  LV.  D  d 
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carried  off  the  child,  and  went  home  in  great  anger ;  moil 
of  the  children  marching  off  with  him. 

Thefe  things  gained  him  great  reputation,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extraordinary  inftance  :  When  Sylla  chofe 
to  exhibit  a  tournament  of  boys,  which  goes  by  the  name' 
of  Troy,*  and  is  confidered  as  a  facred  exhibition,  he  fe- 
lecled.two  bands  of  young  gentlemen,  and  affigned  them 
two  captains,  one  of  which  they  readily  accepted,,  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  the  fon  of  Metella,  the  wife  of  Sylla; 
but  the  other,  named  Sextus,  though  he  was  nephew  to 
Pompey  the  Great,  iWy  abfolutely  rejected,  and  would 
not  go  out  to  exercife  under  hirn.  Sylla  then  afkingthem, 
""Whom  they  would  have  ?"  they  unanimoufly  cried  Ca- 
to  ;  and  Sextus  himfelf  readily  yielded  the  honor  to  him, 
as  a  boy  of  fuperior  parts. 

The  friendfhip  which  had  fubfifted  between  Sylla  and 
the  father  of  Cato,  induced  him  fometimes  to  fend  for  the 
young  man  and  his  brother  Caspio,  and  to  talk  familiarly 
with  them  ;  a  favor,  which,  by  reafon  of  his  dignity,  he 
conferred  on  very  few.  Sarpedon  thinking  Fuch  an  inter- 
courfe  a  great  advantage  to  his  fcholar,  both  in  point  of 
honor  and  fafety,  often  took  Cato  to  pay  his  refpects  to 
the  dictator.  Sylla's  houfe  at  that  time  looked  like  noth- 
ing but  a  place  of  execution  ;  fuch  were  the  numbers  of 
people  tortured  and  put  to  death  there.  Cato,  who  now 
was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  feeing  the  heads  of  many  illuf- 
trious  perfonages  carried  out,  and  obferving  that  the  by- 
standers fighed  in  fecret  at  thefe  fcenes  of  blood,  afked  his 
preceptor,  "  Why  fomebody  did  not  kill  that  man  ?  "  Be- 
"  caufe,"  faid  he,  "  they  fear  him  more  than  they  hate 
"  him."  "  Why  then,5'  faid  Cato,  "  do  not  you  give  me 
"  a  fword,  that  I  may  kill  him,  and  deliver  my  country 
tl  from  flavery  ?"  When  Sarpedon  heard  fuch  a  fpeech 
from  the  boy,  and  faw  with  what  a  ftern  and  angry  look 
he  uttered  it,  he  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  watched  him 
narrowly  afterwards,  to  prevent  his  attempting  fome  rafh 
action. 

When  he  was  but  a  child,  he  was  afked  one  day,  "  Whom 
11  heiovedmoft  ?"  and  heanfwered,  "  His  brother,"  The. 

*  The  invention  of  this  game  is  generally  afcribed  to  Afcanius. 

It. was  celebrated  in  the  public  circus  by  companies  of  boys,  who 

were  f.urnifhed  with  arms  iuitabie  to    their  ftrength.     They  were 

taken,   for    the    moil   part,  out  of  the  nobleft  families  in  Rome. 

: See  an  excellent  defcription  of  it  in  Vkgil,  JLniad,  vcr.  545,  &c„ 
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perfon  who  put  the  queftion,  then  afked  him, "  Whom  he 
"  loved  next?"  and  again  he  faid,  "His  brother  :* 
««  Whom  in  the  third  place  ?"  and  flill  it  was,  "  His 
"  brother  ;"  and  fo  on  till  he  put  no  more  quefiions  to 
htm  about  it.  This  affection  increafed  with  his  years,  in- 
iomuch  that  when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  if  he  flipped, 
if  he  went  out  into  the  country,  if  he  appeared  in  the  forum, 
Caepio  muft  be  with  him.  But  he  would  not  make  ufe  of 
perfumes  as  Caepio  did  :  Indeed  the  whole  courfe  of  his 
life  was  ffrict  and  auflere  ;  fo  that  when  Capiowas  fome- 
times  commended  for  his  temperance  and  fobriety,  he 
would  fay,  "  I  may  have  fome  claim  to  thefe  virtues,  when 
*{  compared  with  other  men  ;  but  when  I  compare  ■myfelf 
**  with  Cato,  1  feem  a  mere  Sippius."  Sippius  was  the 
name  of  a  perfon  remarkably  effeminate  and  luxurious. 

After  Cato  had  taken  upon  him  the  priefthood'of  Apol- 
lo, he  changed  his  dwelling,  and  took  bis  fhare  of  the  pa- 
ternal eftate,  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
talents.  But  though  his  fortune  was  fo  confiderable,  his 
manner  of  living  was  more  frugal  and  Ample  than  ever. 
He  formed  a  particular  connexion  with  Anti  pater  of  Tyre, 
the  Stoic  philofopher  ;  and  the  knowledge  he  was  the  moft 
frudious  of  acquiring,  was  the  moral  and  the  political.  He 
was  carried  to  every  virtue  with  an  impulfe like  infpiration  ; 
but  his  greateff  attachment  was  to  jufiice,  andjufticeof 
that  fevere  and  inflexible  kind  which  is  not  to  be  wrought 
upon  by  favor  or  compaflion.*  Ke  cultivated  alfo  that 
eloquence  which  is  fit  for  popular  aflemblies  ;  for  as  in  a 
great  city  there  fhouldbean  extraordinary  fupply  fcrwar, 
fo  in  the  political  philofophy  he  thought  there  fhould  be  a 
provifion  for  troublefome  times.  Yet  he  did  not  declaim 
before  company,  nor  go  to  hear  the  exercifes  of  other 
young  men.  And  when  one  of  his  friends  faid,  "  Cato, 
"  the  world  finds  fault  .th  your  filence  j"  he  anfvvered, 
"  No  matter,  fo  long  as  it  does  not  find  fault  with  my 
"  life.  I  fhall  begin  to  fpeak,  when  I  have  things  to  fay 
"  that  deferve  to  be  known." 

In  the  public  hail  called  the  Porcian,  which  was  built  by 
old  Cato,  in  his  cenforfhip,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  ufed. 

*  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Murena,  gives  us  a  fine  fatire  upon 
thofe  maxims  of  the  Stoics  which  Cato  made  the  rule  of  his  life,  and 
which,  as  he  obferves,  were  only  fit  to  flourifh  within  the  portico. 
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to  hold  their  court.  And,  as  there  was  a  pillar  which  in- 
commoded their  benches,  they  refolved  either  to  remove  it 
to  a  diftance,  or  to  take  it  entirely  away.  This  was  the 
iirft  thing  that  drew  Cato  to  the  ro/lra,  and  evervthen  it 
was  againft  his  inclination.  However,  heoppofed  the  de- 
frgn  effectually,  and  gave  an  admirable  fpecimen,  both  of 
his  eloquence  and  fpirit.  For  there  was  nothing  of  youth- 
ful fallies  or  finical  affectation  hi  his  oratory  ;  all  was 
rough,  fenfible  and  ftrong.  Neverthelefs,  amidft  thefhort 
and  folid  turn  of  the  fentences  there  was  a  grace  that  en- 
gaged the  ear  ;  and  with  the  gravity  which  might  be  ex- 
' peeled  from  his  manners,  there  was  fomething  of  humor 
and  raillery  intermixed,  which  had  an  agreeable  effect. 
His  voice  was  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  fuch  a  multi- 
tude of  people,  and  his  ftrength  was  fuch,  that  he  often 
fpoke  a  whole  day,  without  being  tired. 

After  he  had  gained  hiscaule,  he  returned  to  his  former 
(Indies  and  filence.  To  ftrengthen  his  conflitution,  hs 
iifed  the  moft  laborious  exercife.  He  accuftomed  himfelf 
to  go  bareheaded  in  the  hotteil  and  coldeft  weather,  and 
traveled  on  foot  at  all  feafons  of  the  year.  His  friends 
who  travelled  with  him,  made  ufe  of  horfes,  and  he  joined 
Sometimes  one,  fometimes  another  for  converfation,  as  he 
went  along.  In  time  of  ficknefs,  his  patience  and  abfti- 
nence  were  extraordinary.  If  he  happened  to  have  a  fever,, 
lie  fpent  the  whole  day  alone,  fullering  no  perfon  to  ap- 
proach him,  till  he  found  a  fenfible  change  for  the  better. 

At  entertainments  they  threw  the  dice  for  the  choice  of 
the  melfes  ;  and  if  Cato  loft  thefirfl:  choice,  his  friends  ufed 
to  offer  it  him  ;  but  he  always  refufed  it  ;  "  Venus,"*  faid 
he,  "  forbids."  At  firft  he  ufed  to  rife  from  table  after 
having  drank  once  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  he  came  to 
love  drinking,  and  would  fometimes  fpend  the  whole  night 
over  the  bottle.  His  friends  excufed  him  by  faying, 
*■'  That  the  buiinefs  of  the  ftate  employed  him  all  day, 
"  and  left  him  no  time  for  converfation,  and  therefore  he 
"  fpent  his  evenings  in  difcourfe  with  the  philofophers." 
And,  when  one  Memmius  faid  in  company,  **  That  Cato 
u  fpent  whole  nights  in  drinking  ;"  Cicero  retorted,  "  But 
*'  you  cannot  fay  that  he  fpends  whole  days  at  play." 

*  The  moft  favorable  caft  upon  the  dice  was  called  Vtnus*     Ho- 
race alludes  to  it,  Ode  vii.  Jib.  z. 
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Cato  faw  that  a  great  reformation  was  wanting  in  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  his  country,  and  for  that  reaforr 
Iie  determined  to  go  contrary  to  the  corrupt  fafhions  which 
then  obtained.  Heobferved  (forinftance)  that  the  richeft 
andmoft  lively  purple  was  the  thing  mod  worn,  and  there- 
fore he  went  in  black.  Nay,  he  often  appeared  in  public 
after  dinner  barefooted  and  without  his  gown.  Not  that 
he  affected  to  be  talked  of  for  that  fingularity  ;  but  he  did 
it  by  way  of  learning  to  be  afhamed  of  nothing  but  what 
was  really  mameful,  and  not  to  regard  what  depended  only 
on  the  eftimation  of  the  world. 

A  great  eftate  falling  to  him  by  the  death  of  a  coufin- 
german  of  the  fame  narne^  he  turned  it  into  money,  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  talents  ;  and  when  any  of  his  friends 
wanted  to  borrow  a  fum,  he  lent  it  them  without  intereft. 
If  he  could  not  otherwife  fupply  them,  he  fuffered  even 
his  own  land  and  flaves  to  be  mortgaged  for  them  to  the 
treafury. 

He  knew  no  woman  before  his  marriage  ;  and  when  he 
thought  himfelf  of  a  proper  age  to  enter  into  that  flate,  he 
fet  a  treaty  on  foot  with  Lepida,  who  had  before  been 
contracted  toMetellus  Scipio,  but,  upon  Scipio's  breaking 
the  engagement,  was  then  at  liberty.-  However,  before 
the  marriage  could  take  place,  Scipio  repented  $  and  by 
the  afliduity  of  his  management  and  addrefs,  fucceeded 
with  the  lady.  Provoked  at  this  ill  treatment,  Cato  was 
defirous  to  go  to  law  for  redrefs  ;  and,  as  his  friends  over- 
ruled him  in  that  refpect,  youthful  refentment  put  him 
upon  writing  fome  iambics  agaiaft  Scipio,  which  had  all 
the  keenefs  of  Archilogus,  without  his  obfcenity  and 
icurrility. 

After  this,  he  married  Attilia  the  daughter  of  Soranus, 
who  was  the  firft,  but  not  the  only  woman  he  ever  knew. 
In  this  refpect,  JLaelius,  the'  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
was  happier  than  he  ;*  for  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  life  he 
had  only  one  wife,  and  no  intercourfe  with  any  other 
woman. 

In  the  fertile  warf  (I  mean  that  with  Spartacus)  Gel- 
lius  was  general ;  and  Cato  ferved  in  it  as  a  volunteer,  for 

*  Plutarch  feems  to  us  to  have  fpoken  fo  feelingly  of  the  happi-, 
nefs  of  theconjugal  connexion  long  continued  with  one  affeftjoa-: 
ate  wife,  from  his  own  experience. 

t  Seventyone  years  before  the  Chriftian  era, 
44  D  d  2  - 
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the  fake  of  his  brother  Cospio,  who  was  tribune  ;  but  he 
could  not  difiinguifh  his  vivacity  and  courage  as  he  wiihed^ 
becaufe  the  war  was  ill  condudled.  However,  amidft  the 
effeminacy  and  luxury  which  then  prevailed  in  the  army, 
he  paid  fo  much  regard  to  difcipline,  and,  when  occafion 
ferved,  behaved  with  fo  much  fpirit  and  valor  as  well  as 
coolnefs  and  capacity,  that  he  appeared  not  in  the  leaf! 
inferior  to  Cato  the  Center.  Gellius  made  him  an  offer 
of  the  heft  military  rewards  and  honors;  but  he  would 
not  accept  or  allow  of  them  :  "  For,"  faid  he,  "  I  have 
"  done  nothing  that  deferves  fuch  notice." 

Thefe  things  made  him  pafs  for  a  man  of  a  flrange  and 
Angular  turn.  Befides,  when  a  law  was  made,  that  no 
3 nan  who  folicited  any  office,  fhould  take  nomcnclators  with 
him,  he  was  the  only  one  that  obeyed  it  ;  for  when  he 
applied  for  a  tribune's  commiflion  in  the  army,  he  had 
previoully  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  names  of  all  the 
citizens.  Yet  for  this  he  was  envied,  even  by  thofe  who 
praifed  him.  The  more  they  conftdered  the  excellence  of 
his  conduct,  the  more  pain  it  gave  them  to  think  how 
hard  it  was  to  imitate. 

With  a  tribune's  commiflion  he  was  ferat  into  Macedo- 
nia, where  Ruhrius  the  praetor  commanded.  His  wife, 
upon  his  departure,  was  in  great  diftrefs,  and  we  are  told 
that  Munatius,  a  friend  of  Cato's,  in  order  to  comfort  her, 
faid,  "  Take  courage,  Attilia;  I  will  take  care  of  your 
**  hufband."  "  By  all  means,"  anfwered  Cato.  At  the 
?nd  of  the  firfr  day's  march,  after  they  had  fupped,  he 
laid,  "  Come,  Munatius,  that  you  may  the  better  perform 
il  your  promife  to  Attilia,  you  mall  not  leave  me  either 
$<  day  or  night."  In  confequence  of  which,  he  ordered 
two  beds  in  his  own  tent,  and  made  a  pleafant  improve, 
ynent  upon  the  maiter  ;  for,  as  Munatius  always  flept  by 
him,  it  was  not  he  that  took  care  of  Cato,  but  Cato  that 
took  care  of  him. 

Cato  had  with  him  fifteen  flaves,  two  freedmen,  and 
four  of  his  friends.  Thefe  rode  on  horfeback,  and  he 
always  went  on  foot  ;  yet  he  kept  up  with  them  and  con- 
verted with  them  by  turns.  When  he  joined  the  army, 
which  confuted  of  feveral  legions,  Rubrius  gave  him 
the  command  of  one.  In  this  poff.  he  thought  it  noth- 
ing great  or  extraordinary  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  his 
own   virtue  only  j    it  was  his  ambition  to  make  all  the 
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troops  that  were  under  his  care  like  himfelf.  With  this 
view  he  leflfened  nothing  of  that  authority  which  might 
infpire  fear,  but  he  called  in  the  fupport  of  reafon  to  its 
afli  fiance.  By  infraction  and  perfuaficn,  as  well  as  by- 
rewards  and  punifhments,  he  formed  them  fo  well,  that  it 
was  hard  to  fay  whether  his  troops  were  more  peaceable 
or  more  warlike,  more  valiant  or  more  jufi.  They  were 
dreadful  to  their  enemies,  and  courteous  to  their  allies  ; 
afraid  to  do  a  difhonorable  thing,  and  ambitious  of  honeft 
praife. 

Hence,  though  honor  and  fame  were  not  Cato's  ob- 
jects, they  flowed  in  upon  him  ;  he  was  held  in  univerfal 
efteem,  and  had  entirely  the  hearts  of  the  ibldiera.  For 
whatever  he  commanded  others  to  do,  he  was  the  firll 
to  do  himfelf.  In  his  drefs,  his  manner  of  living,  and 
inarching,  he  refembled  the  private  foldier  more  than  the 
officer;  and  at  the  fame  time,  in  virtue,  in  dignity  of 
mind,  and  irrength  of  eloquence,  he  far  exceeded  all  that 
had  the  name  of  generals.  By  thefe  means  he  infenfibiy 
gained  the  affections  of  his  troops;  And,  indeed,  virtue 
does  not  attract  imitation,  except  the  perfon  who  gives 
the  pattern  is  beloved  as  well  as  efteemed.  Thofe  who' 
praife  good  men  without  loving  them,  only  pay  a  refpect 
to  their  name  but  do  not  fincerely  admire  their  virtus, 
nor  have  any  inclination  to  follow  their  example. 

At  that  time  there  lived  at  Pergamus,  a  Stoic  philo- 
sopher, named  Athenodorus,  and  furnamed  Cordiiio,  in 
great  reputation  for  his  knowledge.  He  was  now  grown 
old,  and  had  long  reiifted  the  applications  of  princes  and 
other  great  men,  who  wanted  to  draw  him  to  their  courts, 
and  offered  him  their  friendfhip  and  very  confiderable  ap- 
pointments. Cato  thence  concluded  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  write  or  fend  any  meifenger  to  him  ;  and,  as  the 
laws  gave  him  leave  of  abfence  for  two  months,  he  failed 
to  Aiia,  and  applied  to  him  in  perion,  in  confidence  that 
his  accomplishments  would  carry  his  point  with  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  his  arguments  and  the  charms  of  his  con~ 
verfation,  he  drew  him  from  his  purpofe,  and  brought  him 
with  him  to  the  camp;  as  happy  and  as  proud  of  this 
fuccefs,  as  if  he  had  made  a  more  valuable  capture,  or 
performed  a  more  glorious  exploit,  than  thofe  of  Fompey. 
and  Lucullus,  who  were  then  fubduing  the  provinces  and 
kingdoms  of  the  eau\  . 
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While  he  was  with  the  army  in  Macedonia,  he  had'noi- 
tice  by  letter  that  his  brother  Caepio  wad  fallen  fick  at 
JEnus  in  Thrace.  The  fea  was  extremely  rough,  and  no 
large  veffel  to  be  had.  He  ventured,  however,  to  fail 
from  Theflalonica,  in  a  fmall  pad  age-  boat,  with  two 
friends  and  three  fervants,  and  having  very  narrowly 
efcaped  drowning,  arrived  at  iEnus  juft  after  Caepio  ex- 
pired. On  this  occafion  Cato  mowed  the  fenfibility  of  a 
brother,  rather  than  the  fortitude  of  a  philofopher.  He 
wept,  he  groaned,  he  embraced  the  dead  body  ;  and  be- 
fides  thefe  and  other  tokens  of  the  greatefl  forrow,  lie 
fpent  vaft  fums  upon  his  funeral.  The  fpices  and  rich 
robes  that  were  burnt  with  him  were  very  expenfive, 
and  he  erected  a  monument  for  him  of  Thafian  marble 
in  the  forum  at  ;£nus,  which  cod  no  lefs  than  eight  talents. 

Some  condemned  thefe  things  as  little  agreeable  to  the 
modefty  and  fimplicity  which  Cato  profeffed  in  general  ; 
but  they  did  not  perceive,  that  with  all  his  firmnefs  and 
inflexibility  to  the  folicitations  of  pleafure,  of  terror,  and 
importunity,  he  had  great  tenderneis  and  fenfibility  in  his 
nature.  Many  cities  and  princes  fent  prefents  of  great 
value,  to  do  honor  to  the  obfequies,  but  he  would  not 
accept  any  thing  in  money.  All  that  he  would  receive 
was  fpices  and  fluffs,  and  thole  too  only  on  condition  of 
paying  for  them. 

He  was  left  coheir  with  Caepio's  daughter,  to  his  eftate  $ 
but  when  they  came  to  divide  it,  he  would  not  charge  any 
part  of  the  funeral  expenfes  to  her  account.  Yet,  though 
he  acted  fo  honorably  in  that  affair,  and  continued  in  the 
fame  upright  path,  there  was  one*  who  fcrupled  not  to 
write,  that  he  paired  his  brother's  afhes  through  a  iieve,  in. 
fearch  of  the  gold  that  might  be  melted  down.  Surely 
that  writer  thought  himfelf  above  being  called  to  account 
for  his  pen,  as  well  as  for  his  fvvord  ! 

Upon  the  expiration  of  his  commiflion,  Cato  was  hon- 
ored at  his  departure,  not  only  with  the  common  good 
wifhes  for  his  health  and  praifes  of  his  conduit ,  but  with 
tears  and  the  mod  affectionate  embraces  ;  the  foldiers- 
fpread  their  garments  in  his  way,  and  kifTed  his  hands  j 
inftances  of  effeem  which  few  generals  met  with  from  the 
Romans  in  thofe  times. 

But  before  he  returned  to  Rome,  to  apply  for  afhare  in 
the  adminiftration,   he  refolved  to  vifit  Afia,  and  fee  with 

*  Julius  CT3cfar  in  his  Antkato, 
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his  own  eyes  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  ftrength  of  every 
province.  At  the  fame  time  he  was  willing  to  oblige 
Deiotarus  king  of  Galatia,  who,  on'  account  of  the  en- 
gagements of  hofpitality  that  he  had  entered  into  with  his 
father,  had  given  him  a  very  prefling  invitation. 

His  manner  of  travelling  was  this  :  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing he  fent  his  baker  and  his  cook  to  the  place  where  he 
intended  to  lodge  the  next  night.  Thefe  entered  the 
town  in  a  very  medefl:  and  civil  manner,  and  if  they 
found  there  no  friend  or  acquaintance  of  Cato  or  his  fa- 
mily, they  took  up  lodgings  for  him,  and  prepared  his 
fupper  at  an  inn,  without  giving  any  one  the  feaft  trouble. 
If  there  happened  to  be  no  inn,  they  applied  to  the 
magistrates  for  quarters,  and  were  always  fatisfied  with 
thofe  afligned  them.  Very  often  they  were  not  believed  to 
beCato's  fervants,  but  entirely  difregarded,*  becaufe  they 
came  not  to  the  magistrates  in  a  clamorous  and  threat- 
ing  manner  ;  infomuch  that  their  H)&fter  arrived  before 
they  could  procure  lodgings.  It  was  worie  /till  when 
Cato  himfelf  made  his  appearance,  for  the  townfmen  feeing 
him  fet  down  on  the  luggage  without  fpeaking  a  word, 
took  him  for  a  man  of  a  mean  and  daftardly  fpirit.  Some* 
times,  however,  he  would  fend  for  the  magistrates,  and 
fay,  "Wretches,  why  do  you  not  learn  a  proper  hofpi- 
"  tality  ?  Yeu  will' not  find  all  that  apply  to  you,  Cato's. 
"  Do  not  then  by  your  ill  treatment  give  thofe  occafion 
f*  to  exert  their  authority,  who  ^nly  want  a  pretence  to 
"  take  from  you  by  violence,  what  you  give  with  fo 
"  much  reluctance." 

In  Syria,  we  are  told,  he  met  with  an  humorous  adven- 
ture. When  he  came  to  Antioch,  he  faw  a  number  of 
people  ranged  in  good  order  without  the  gates.  On  one 
iide  the  way  ftood  the  young  men  in  their  mantles,  and  on 
the  other  the  boys  in  their  belt  attire.  Some  wore  white 
robes,  and  had  crowns  on  their  heads  ;  thefe  were  the 
prielts  and  the  magistrates.  Cato  imagining  that  this 
magnificent  reception  was  intended  to  do  him  honor, 
began  to  be  angry  with  his  fervants,  who  were  lent  before, 
for  not  preventing  fuch  a  compliment.  Neverthelefs,  he 
defired  his  friends  to  alight,  and  walked  with  them  towards 
thefe  Antiochians.     When  they  were  near  enough  to- be 

*  Apparet  fervum  hunc  efTe  domini  pauperis  mifericrue.  TtrsnU 
lunuch.  iii,  a. 
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fpoken  to,  the  matter  of  the  ceremonies,  an  elderly  man, 
with  a  ftaff  and  a  crown  in  his  hand,  addreffed  himfelf 
fir  ft-  to  Cato,  and,  without  fo  much  as  faluting  him,  afked 
"  How  far  Demetrius  was  behind  ;  and  when  he  might 
be  expected  ?"  Demetrius  was  Pompey 's  freedman  ; 
and,  as  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  were  then  fixed  upon 
Pompey,  they  paid  more  refpecl  to  this  favorite  of  his 
than  he  had  any  right  to  claim.  Cato's  friends  were  feizT- 
ed  with  fuch  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  they  could  no  recov- 
er themfelves  as  they  paffed  through  the  crowd.  Cato 
himfelf,  in  fome  confuiion,  cried  out,  "Alas,  poor  city!" 
and  faid  not  a  word  more.  Afterwards,  however,  he 
ufed  always  to  laugh  when  he-told  the  ftory. 

But  Pompey  took  care  to  prevent  the  people  of  Afia  from 
making  any  more  miftakes  of  this  kind  for  want  of  know- 
ing Cato.  For  Cato,  when  he  came  to  Ephefus,  going  to 
pay  his  refpecfs  to  Pompey,  as  his  fuperiorin  point  of  age 
and  dignity,  and  as  the  commander  of  fuch  great  armies; 
Pompey  feeing  him  at  fome  diftance,  did  not  wait  to  re- 
ceive him  fitting,  but  rofe  up  to  meet  him,  and  gave  him 
his  hand  with  great  cordiality.  He  faid  much,  too,  in 
commendation  of  his  virtue  while  he  was  prefent,  and 
fpoke  more  freely  in  his  praife  when  he  was  gone.  Every 
one,  after  this,  paid  great  attention  to  Cato  ;  and  he  was 
admired  for  what  before  had  expofed  him  to  contempt  ; 
for  they  could  now  fee  that  his  fedate  and  fubdned  con- 
duel  was  the  effect  of  his  greatnefs  of  mind.  Befides,  it 
was  vifiblethat  Pompey's  behavior  to  him  was  the  confe- 
quence  rather  of  refpecf  than  love  ;  and  that,  though  he  ex- 
preffed  his  admiration  of  him  when  prefent,  he  was  glad 
when  he  was  gone.  For  the  other  young  Romans  that 
came  to  fee  him,  he  preffed  much  to  flay  and  fpend  fome 
time  with  him.  To  Cato  he  gave  no  fuch  invitation  ;  but, 
as  if  he  thought  himfelf  under  fome  reftraint  in  his 
proceedings  while  he  flayed,  readily  difmiffed  him.  How- 
ever, amongft  all  the  Romans  that  returned  to  Rome,  to 
Cato  only  he  recommended  his  wife  and  children,  who 
indeed  were  his  relations. 

His  fame  now  going  before  him,  the  cities  in  his  way 
ftrove  which  mould  do  him  molt  honor,  by  invitations,, 
entertainments,  and  every  other  mark  of  regard.  On 
thefe  occafions,  Cato  ufed  to  defire  his  friends  to  look  well 
to  him,  left  he  mould  make  good  the  faying  of  Curio. 
Curio,  who  was  one  of  his  particular  friends  and  compan» 
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ibns,  but  difapproved  his  aufterity,  afked  him  one  day, 
*<  Whether  he  was  inclined  to  vifit  Afla  when  his  time  of 
"  fervice  was  expired  ?"  Cato  anfwered,  "  Yes,  by  all 
"  means."  Upon  which  Curio  faid,  '?  It  is  well  ;  you 
<{  will  return  a  little  more  practicable  ;"  ufing  an  expref- 
fi've  Latin  word  to  that  purpofe.* 

Deiotarus,  king  of  Galatia,  being  far  advanced  in 
years,  fent  for  Cato,  with  a  defign  to  recommend  his 
children,  and  all  his  family,  to  his  protection.  As  foon 
as  he  came,  he  offered  him  a  variety  of  valuable  prefents, 
and  urged  him  ftrongly  to  accept  them  ;  which  importunity 
fo  much  difpleafed  him,  that  though  he  came  in  the  even- 
ing he  flayed  only  that  night,  and  went  away  at  the  third 
hour  the  next  morning.  After  he  had  gone  a  day'sjourney, 
he  found  at  Peflimus  a  greater  number  of  prefents,  with 
letters  entreating  him  to  receive  them  ;  "  or  if  you  will  not 
"  accept  them,"  faid  Deiotarus,  "at  leaff.  permit  your 
friends  to  take  them,  who  deferves  fome  reward  for  their 
"  fervices,andyet  cannot  expect  it  cut  of  your  own  eftate." 
Cato,  however,would  give  them  no  fuch  permiflion,  though 
he  obferved  that  fome  of  his  friends  caff  a  longing  eye 
that  way,  and  were  vifibly  chagrined.  "  Corruption," 
faid  he,  "  will  never  want  a  pretence.  But  you  mall  be 
"•fure  to  fharewith  me  whatever  I  can  get  with  juffice  and 
"honor."  He  therefore  fent  Deiotarus  his  prefents 
back. 

When  he  was  taking  fhip  for  Brundufium,  his  friends 
-advifed  him  to  put  Ccepio's  remains  on  board  another 
vefTel  ;f  but  he  declared  he-would  fooner  part  with  his 
life  than  with  them  ;"  and  fo  he  fet  fail.  It  is  faid,  the 
fhip  he  was  in  happened  to  be  in  great  danger,  though  all 
the  reft  had  a  tolerable  pafTage. 

After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  fpent  his  time  either  in 
converfation  with  Athenodorus.  at  home,  or  in  the  forum 
in  the  fervice  of  his  friends.  Though  he  was  of  a  proper 
agej  to  offer  himfelf  for  the  quaeftorfhip,  he  would  not 
folicit  it  till  he  had  qualified  himfelf  for  that  office,  by 

*  Suppofed  to  be  manfuetior.  As  Cato  underflood  it  in  adifad- 
vantageous  fenfe,  we  have  rendered  it  by  the  word  praSkabki  which 
conveys  that  idea. 

f  From  a  fuperftition  which  commonly  obtained,  they  imagin- 
ed that  a  dead  body  on  board  a  fhip  would  raife  a  ftorm.  Plu- 
tarch, by  ufmg  the  word  happened  juft  below,  {hows  that  he  did 
net  give  into  that  fuperftitious  notion,  though  too  apt  to  do  thole 
things.— — 1  Twenty  four  ot.  twenty  five  years  of  age. 
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ftudying  all  the  laws  relating  to  if,  by  making  inquirte-3 
of  fuch  as  were  experienced  in  it;  and  thus  gaining  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  its  whole  intention  and  procefs.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  entering  on  it,  he  made  a  great  refor- 
mation among  the  fecretaries  and  other  officers  of  the 
treafury.  The  public  papers,  and  the  rules  of  court,  were 
what  they  were  well  verfed  in  ;  and  as  young  quae/tors 
were  continually  coming  into  the  direction,  who  were  ig- 
norant of  the  laws  and  records,  the  underofficers  took  up- 
on them  not  only  to  inflruct,  but  to  dictate  to  them; 
arid  were,  in  fadt,  quaeftors  themfelves.  Cato  corrected 
this  abufe.  He  applied  himfelf  with  great  vigor  to  the 
bufinefs,  and  had  not  only  the  name  and  honor,  but 
thoroughly  underftood  all  that  belonged  to  that  depart- 
ment. Confequently,  he  made  ufe  of  the  fecretaries  only 
as  fervants,  which  they  really  were  ;  fometimes  correcting 
wilfkilabufes,andfometimesthe  miftakes  which  they  made 
through  ignorance.  As  the  licence  in  which  they  had 
lived,  had  made  them  refractory,  and  they  hoped  to  fecure 
themfelves  by  flattering  the  other  quasftors,  they  boldly 
withftood  Cato.  He  therefore  difmirTed  the  principal  of 
them,  whom  he  had  detected  in  a  fraud  in  the  divilion  of 
an  efrate.  Againft  another  he  lodged  an  indictment  fcr 
forgery.  His  defence  was  undertaken  by  Lutatius  Catulus, 
then  cenfor  ;  arnan  whofe  authority  was  not  only  fupported 
by  .his  high  office,  but  ftill  more  by  his  reputation  ;  for, 
in  juftice  and  regularity  of  life,  he  had  diftinguiihed  him- 
felf above  all  the  Romans  of  his  time.  He  was  alfo  a 
friend  and  favorer  of  Cato,  on  account  of  his  upright 
conduct  ;  yet  he  oppofed  him  in  this  caufe.  Perceiving 
he  had  not  right  on  his  iide,  he  had  recourfe  to  entreaties  ; 
but  Cato  would  not  fufFer  him  to  proceed  in  that  manner  ; 
and,  as  he  did  not  defift,  took  occafion  to  fay,  "  It  would 
"  be  a  great  difgrace  for  you,  Catulus,  who  are  cenfor 
"  and  infpeclor  of  our  lives  and  manners,  to  he  turned 
"  out  of  court  by  my  lictors."  Catulus  gave  him  a  look, 
as  if  he  intended  to  make  anfwer  ;  however,  he  did  not 
fpeak  ;  either  through  anger  or  fhame,  he  went  off  filent, 
and  greatly  difconcerted.  Neverthelefs,  the  man  was 
not  condemned.  As  the  number  of  voices  againfl  him 
exceeded  thofe  for  him  by  one  only,  Catulus  defired  the 
affiftance  of  Marcus  Lollius,  Cato's  colleague,  who  was 
prevented  by  ficknefs  from  attending  the  trial;  but,  upon 
this  application,  was  brought  in  a  litter  into  court,  and 
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/£Stvfe  the  determining  voice  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 
Yet  Cato  would  not  reftore  him  to  his  employment,  cr 
pay  him  his  ftipend  ;  for  he  considered  the  partial  luff  rage 
of  Lollius  as  a  thing  of  no  account. 

The  fecretaries  thus  humbled  and  fubdued,  he  took  the 
direction  of  tie  public  papers  and  finances  into  his  own 
hand.  By  thefe  means,  in  a  little  time  he  rendered  the 
treaiurv  more  refpectable  than  the  fenate  itfelf;  and  it  was 
commonly  thought,  as  well  as  faid,  that  Cato  had  given 
the  quaerforfhlp  all  the  dignity  of  the  confolate.  For, 
having  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  find  out  all  the  debts  of 
Jong  (landing  due  to  the  public,  and  what  the  public  was 
indebted  to  private  perfons,  he  fettled  thefe  affairs  in  Inch 
a  manner,  that  the  commonwealth  could  no  longer  either 
do  or  f uffer  any  injury  in  that  refpect  ;  ftrictly  demand- 
ing and  infilling  on  the  payment  of  whatever  was  owing  to 
the  Mate  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  readily  and  freely  fatif- 
fylng  all  who  had  claims  upon  it.  This  naturally  gained 
him  reverence  among  the  people,  when  they  faw  many 
obliged  to  pay,  who  hoped  never  to  have  been  called  to 
account  ;  and  many  receiving  debts  which  they  had  given 
up  as  defperate.  His  predeceiTors  had  often,  through 
inferelt  cr  perfuafion,  accepted  falfe  bills,  and  pretended 
orders  of  fenate  ;  but  nothing  of  that  kind  efcaped  Cato. 
There  was  one  order  in  particular,  which  he  fufpected  to 
be  forged  ;  and  though  it  had  many  witneiTes  to  fupport 
it,  he  would  not  allow  it  till  theconfuls  came  and  declared 
it  upon  oath. 

There  were  a  number  ofafla-flins  employed  in  the  Iaf> 
profcription,  to  whom  Sylla  had  given  twelve  thoufand 
drachmas  for  each  head  they  brought  him.  Thefe  were 
looked  upon  by  all  the  world  as  the  moll  execrable  villains; 
yet  no  man  had  ventured  to  take  vengeance  on  them, 
Cato,  however,  fun.moned  all  who  had  received  the  pub- 
lic money  for  fuch  unjuft  fervices,  andmade  them  refund  ; 
inveighing,  at  the  fame  time,  with  equal  reafon  and  feve- 
rity,  again  ft  their  impious  and  abominable  deeds.  Thofe 
wretches,  thus  difgraced,  and,  as  it  were,  prejudged,  were 
afterwards  indicted  for  murder  before  the  judges,  who 
punifhed  them  as  they  deferved.  All  ranks  of  people  re- 
joiced at  thefe  executions  ;  they  thought  they  faw  the  ty- 
ranny rooted  out  with  thefe  men,  and  Sylla  himfelf  capi- 
tally punifhed  in  the  death  of  his  minifters. 

Vol.  IV.  E  g 
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The  people  were  alfo  delighted  with  his  indefatigable 
diligence  ;  for  he  always  came  to  the  treafury  before  his 
colleagues,  and  was  the  laft  that  left  it.  There  was  no 
afTembly  of  the  people,  or  meeting  of  the  fenate,  which 
he  did  not  attend,  in  order  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
all  partial  remiflions  of  fines  and  duties,  and  all  unrea- 
sonable grants.  Thus  having  cleared  the  exchequer  of 
informers,  and  all  fuch  vermin,  and  filled  it  with  treafure, 
he  mowed  that  it  is  poflible  for  a  government  to  be  rich 
without  opprefling  the  fubject.  At  firft  this  conduct  of 
his  was  very  obnoxious  to  his  colleagues,  but  in  time  it 
came  to  be  agreeable  ;  becaufe,  by  refufmg  to  give  away 
any  of  the  public  money,  or  to  make  any  partial  deter- 
mination, he  flood  the  rage  of  difappointed  avarice  for 
them  all  ;  and  to  the  importunity  of  felicitation  they 
would  anfwer,  that  they  could  do  nothing  without  the  con.- 
fent  of  Cato. 

The  laft  day  of  his  office  he  was  conducted  home  by 
almoft  the  wrhole  body  of  citizens.  But,  by  the  way,  he 
was  informed  that  fome  of  the  principal  men  in  Rome, 
who  had  great  influence  upon  Marcellus,  were  befieging 
him  in  the  treafury,  and  prefiing  hina  to  make  out  an 
order  for  fums  which  they  pretended  to  be  due  to  them. 
Marcellus,  from  his  childhood,  was  a  friend  of  Cato's, 
aad  a  good  quaeftor,  while  he  acted  with  him  ;  but  when 
he  aeled  alone,  he  was  too  much  influenced  by  perfofial 
regards  for  petitioners,  and  by  a  natural  inclination  to 
oblige.  Catp,  therefore,  immediately  turned  back,  and 
finding  Marcellus  already  prevailed  upon  to  make  out  the 
order,  he  called  for  the  regifters,  and  erafed  it  ;  Marcel- 
lus all  the  while  (landing  by  in  filence.  Not  content  with 
this,  he  took  him  cut  of  the  treafury,  and  led  him  to  his 
own  houfe.  Marcellus,  however,  did  not  complain,  ei- 
ther then,  or  afterwards,  but  continued  the  fame  friend- 
ship and  intimacy  with  him  to  the  laft. 

After  the  time. of  his  quaeftorfhip  was  expired,  Cato 
kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  treafury.  He  had  his  fer- 
vemts  there  daily  minuting  down  the  proceedings  ;  and  he 
fpent  much  time  himfelf  in  perufing  the  public  accounts 
from  the  time  of  Sylla  to  his  own;  a  copy  of  which  he 
had  pu i  chafed  for  five  talents. 

Whenever  the  fenate  was  fummoned  to  meet,  he  was 
the  firft  to  give  his  attendance,  and  the  laft  to  withdraw  ; 
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would  fit  down  and  read,  holding  his  gown  before  his 
book  ;  nor  would  he  ever  be  out  of  town  when  a  hcufe 
was  called.  Pompey  finding  that,  in  all  his  unwarranta- 
ble attempts,  he  mult  find  a  fevere  and  inexorable  oppo- 
nent in  Cato,  when  he  had  a  point  of  that  kind  to  carry* 
threw  in  his  way  either  the  caufe  of  fome  friend  to  plead, 
or  arbitration,  or  other  bufinefs  to  attend  to.  ButCato 
foon  perceived  the  fnare,  and  rejected  all  the  applications 
of  his  friends;  declaring,  that,  when  the  fenate  was  to 
fit,  he  would  never  undertake  any  other  bufinefs.  For 
iiis  attention  to  the  concerns  of  government  was  not,  like 
that  of  fome  others,  guided  by  the  views  of  honor  or 
profit,  nor  left  to  chance  or  humor  ;  but  he  thought  a 
good  citizen  ought  to  be  as  felicitous  about  the  public^  as  a 
bee  is  about  her  hi<ve.  For  this  reafon  he  defired  his  friends, 
and  others  with  whom  he  had  connexions  in  the  provinces, 
to  give  him  an  account  of  the  edicts,  the  important  deci- 
iions,  and  all  the  principal  bufinefs  tranfacted  there. 

He  made  a  point  of  it  to  oppofe  Clodius  the  {editions 
demagogue,  who  was  always  propofing  fome  dangerous 
law,  or  fome  change  in  the  confii  union,  or  accufing  the 
priefts  and  vefials  to  the  people.  Fabia  Terentia,  fifier 
to  Cicero's  wife,  and  one  of  the  veftals,  was  impeached 
among  the  reft,  and  in  danger  of  being  condemned.  But 
Cato  defended  the  caufe  of  thefe  injured  people  fo  well, 
that  Clodius  was  forced  to  withdraw  in  great  confulicn, 
and  leave  the  city.  When  Cicero  came  to  thank  him  for 
this  lei  vice,  he  faid,  "You  mull  thank  your  country, 
**  whofe  utility  is  the   fpring  that  guides  all   ray  actions." 

His  reputation  came  to  be  fo  great,  that  a  certain  orator 
in  a  caufe  where  only  one  witneis  was  produced,  faid  la 
the  judges,  "  One  man's  evidence  is  not  fufficient  to  go 
"  by,  not  even  if  it  was  Cato's."  It  grew  indeed,  into 
a  kind  of  proverb,  when  people  were  ipeaking  of  ltrange 
and  incredible  things,  to  fay,  "  I  would  not  believe  fuch 
a  thing,  though  it  were  affirmed  by  Cato." 

A  man  profufe  in  his  expenfes,  and  in  all  refpecls  of  a 
worthless  character,  taking  upon  him  one  day  to  fpeak  in 
the  fenate  in  praife  of  temperance  and  fobrietyj  Ainiiaus 
rofe  up  and  faid,  "  Who  can  indure  to  hear  a  man  who 
*'  eats  and  drinks  like  Craffus,  and  builds  like  Luculius, 
"  pretend  to  talk  here  like  Cato  f"  Hence  others,  who 
were  diflbliue  and  abandoned  in  their  lives,  but  preserved 
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a  gravity  and  aufterity  In  their  difcourfe,  came  by  way  of 
j-idicule  to  be  called  Catos. 

His  friends  advifed  him  to  offer  himfelf  for  the  tribune- 
fhip ;  but  he  thought  it  was  not  yet  time.  He  faid,  "He 
**  looked  upon  an  office  of  fuch  power  and  authority,  as 
**  a  violent  -medicine,  which  ought  not  to  be  ufed  except 
*«  in  cafes  of  great  neceffity."  As,  at  that  time,  he  had 
no  public  bufinefs  to  engage  him,  he  took  his  books  and 
philofophers  with  him,  and  fet  cut  for  Lucania,  where  he 
had  lands,  and  an  agreeable  country  retreat.  By  the  way 
lie  met  with  a  number  of  horfes,  carriages,  and  fervants, 
which  he  found  to  belong  to  Metellus  Nepos,  who  was 
going  to  Rome  to  apply  for  the  tribunefhip.  This  put 
him  to  a  fiand  ;  he  remained  feme  time  in  deep  thought,, 
and  then  gave  his  people  orders  to  turn  back.  To  his 
friends,  who  were  furprifed  at  this  conduct,  "  Know  \e 
not,"  faid  he,  "  that  Metellus  is  formidable  even  in  his 
<(  ftupidity  ?  But  remember,  that  he  now  follows  the 
"  counfels  of  Pempey  ;  that  the  ftate  lies  proff  rate  before 
"  him  ;  and  that  he  will  fall  upon  and  crufh  it  with  the 
"  force  of  a  thunderbolt.  Is  this  then  a  time  for  the 
**  purfuit  of  rural  amufements  ?  Let  us  refcue  our  liber- 
*•*  ties,  or  die  in  their  defence  !"  Upon  the  remonfrrance 
of  his  friends,  however,  he  proceeded  to  his  farm  ;  and 
after  a  fhort  flay  there,  returned  to  the  city.  He  arrived 
h\  the  evenings  and  early  next  morning  wenttothe/oram, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  tribunefhip,  in  oppofition  to  Me- 
tellus ;  for  to  oppofe,  is  the  nature  of  that  office  ;  and  its 
power  is  chiefly  negative  ;  infomuch,  that  the  diffent  of 
a  fingle  voice  is  futRcient  to  difannul  a  meafure  in  which 
the  whole  affembly  befide  has  concurred. 

Cato  was  at  firft  attended  only  by  a  fmall  number  of  his 
friends  ;  but,  when  his  intentions  were  made  known,  he 
was  immediately  furrounded  by  men  of  honor  and  vir- 
tue, the  red  of  his  acquaintance,  who  gave  him  the 
Jtrongeft  encouragement,  and  folicited  him  to  apply  for 
the  tribunefhip,  not  as  it  might  imply  a  favor  conferred  on 
himfelf,  but  as  it  would  be  an  honor  and  an  advantage  to 
lus  fellowcitizens  ;  obferving,  at  the  fame  time,  that, 
though  it  had  been  frequently  in  his  power  to  obtain  this 
office  without  the  trouble  of  oppofition  ;  yet  he  now  ftep- 
ped  forth,  regardlefs,  not  only  of  that  trouble,  but  even  of 
perfonal  danger,  when  the  liberties  of  his  conntry  were  at 
Sake.     Such  was  the  zeal  and  eagernefs  of  the  people  that 
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preflTed  around  him,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty 
he  made  his  way  to  the  forum. 

Being  appointed  tribune,  with  Metellus  amongft  the 
reft,  he  obferved  that  great  corruption  had  crept  into  the 
confular  elections.  On  this  fubjeci:  he  gave  a  fevere  charge 
to  the  people,  which  he  concluded,  by  affirming  on  oath, 
that  he  would  profecute  every  one  that  ihould  offend  in 
that  way.  He  took  care,  however,  that  Silanus,*  who  had 
married'  his  fitter  Servilia,  mould  be  accepted.  But 
againft  Muraena,  who,  by  means  of  bribery,  had  carried 
the  coniulfhip  at  the  fame  time  with  Silanus,  he  laid  an 
information.  By  the  laws  of  Rome,  the  perfon  a  ecu  fed 
has  power  to  fet  a  guard  upon  him  who  lays  the  informa- 
tion, that  he  may  have  no  opportunity  of  fupporting  a 
faife  acculation  by  private  machinations  before  his  trial. 
When  the  perfon  that  was  appointed  Muraena's  officer,  on 
this  occafion,  obferved  the  liberal  and  candid  conduct  of 
Cato ;  that  he  fought  only  to  fupport  his  information  by 
fair  and  open  evidence ;  he  was  fo  (truck  with  the  excel- 
lence and  dignity  of  his  character,  that  he  would  frequent- 
ly wait  upon  him  in  the  forum,  or  at  his  houfe,  and,  after 
inquiring  whether  he  mould  proceed  that  day  in  the  bu- 
fiaefs  of  the  information,  if  Cato  anfwered  in  the  nega- 
tive, he  made  no  fcruple  of  leaving  him.-  When  the  trial 
came  on,  Cicero,  who  was  then  conful,  and  Muraena's 
advocate,  by  way  of  playing  upon  Cato,  threw  out  many 
pleafant  things  againft  the  ftoics,  and  their  paradoxical 
phiiofophy.  This  occafloned  no  fmall  mirth  amongft  the 
judges;  upon  which  Cato  only  obferved  with  a  fmile,  to 
thofe  who  flood  next  him,  that  Rome  had  indeed  a  moft 
laughable  conful. f  Muraena  acted  a  very  prudent  part 
with  regard  to  Cato  ;  for,  though  acquitted  of  the  charge 
he  had  brought  againft  him,  he  neverthelefs  confuked  him 

*From  this  pafiage  if- fnould  feern  that  Plutarch  fuppofed  Cato 
to  be  capable  of  facrificing  to  family  connexions.  But  the  fault 
lies  rather  in  the  hiftorian  than  in  the  tribune.  For.  is  it  to  be  fuD- 
pofed  that  the  rigid  virtue  of  Cato,  Ibould  defcend  to  the  moft  ob- 
noxious circumftances  of  predilection  ?  It  is  nut  poffible  to  have 
a  llronger  inftance  of  his  integrity,  than  his  rcfufing  the  alliance  of 
Pompey  the  Great ;  though  that  refufal  W2S  impolitic,  and  attend- 
ed with  bad  confequences  to  the  ftate. 

+  The  French  and  Englifh  tranflators  have  it,  a  flcafant  conful. 
But  that  sloes  not  convey  tbie  wicafm  that  Cato  meant.  '  RiduulvrS 
tjl  qiod  rifumfacit, 
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on  all  occafions  of  importance  during  his  confulfhip  ;  re- 
fpected  him  for  his  fenfe  and  virtue,  and  made  ufe  of  his 
eounfels  in  the  adminiftration  of  government.  For  Cato,, 
on  the  bench,  was  the  raoft  rigid  difpenfer  of  juftice  ; 
though  in  private  fociety,  he  was  affable  and  humane. 

Before  he  was  appointed  tribune  in  the  confulihip  of 
Cicero,  he  fupperted  the  fu  pre  me  magistrate  in  a  very  fea- 
fonable  manner,  by  many  excelient  meafures  duiing  the 
turbulent  times^of  Catiline.  It  was  well  known  that  this 
man  meditated  nothing  lefs  than  a  total  fubverfion  of  the 
Roman  ftate  ;  and  that  by  the  fpirited  eounfels  and  con- 
duct of  Cicero,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Rome  without 
effecting  his  purpofe.  But  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the; 
reft  of  the  confpirators,  after  reproaching  Catiline  for  his. 
timidity,  and  the  fe%blenefs  of  his  enterprifes,  refolved  to 
diftinguifh  themfelves  at  leaf!  more  effectually.  Their 
fcheme  was  nothing  lefs  than  to  burn  the  city,  and  deftroy 
the  empire,  by  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  and  foreign  wars'. 
Upon  the  difcovery  of  this  confpiracy,  Cicero,  as  we 
have  obferved  in  his  life,  called  a  council ;  and  the  firft 
that  fpoke  was  Silanus.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  confpirators  fliould  be  punifhed  with  the  utmofl  rigor. 
This  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  reft,  til]  it  came  to  Cai-«ur. 
This  eloquent  man,  confident  with  whofe  ambitious  prin- 
ciples it  was  rather  to  encourage  than  to  fupprefs  any 
threatening  innovations,  urged,  in  his  ufud  perfuafive 
jnanner,  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  accufed  the  privi- 
lege of  trial  ;  and  that  the  confpirators  mould  only  be 
taken  into  cuftody.  The  fenate,  who  were  under  appre- 
henfions  from  the  people,  thought  it  prudent  to  come  in- 
to this  meafure.;  and  even  Silanus  retracted,  and  declared 
he  thought  of  nothing  more  thanimprifonment,  that  being 
the  moft  rigorous  punifhment  a  citizen  of  Rome  could 
J'uffer. 

This  change  of  fentiments  in  thofe  who  fpoke  fir  ft,  was 
followed  by  the  reft,  who  all  gave  into  milder  meafures, 
But  Cato,  who  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  defended  that 
opinion  with  the  greateft  vehemence,  eloquence,  and 
energy.  He  reproached  Silanus  for  his  pufiilanimity  in 
changing  his  refolution..  He.attacked  Caefar,  and  charged, 
him  with  afecret  defign  of  fubverting  the  government,, 
under  the  plaufible  appearance  of  mitigating  Speeches  and 
a..humane  conduct  ;  of  intimidating'the  ienate,  by  the 
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fame  means,  even  in  a  cafe  where  he  had  to  fear  for  him- 
ielf,  and  wherein  lie  might  think  himfelf  happy,  if  he 
could  be  exempted  from  every  imputation  and  iufpicion 
of  guilt.  He  who  had  open!.;/  and  daringly  attempted  to 
refcue  from  juftice  the  enemies  cf  the  Irate  ;  and  ihown, 
thav  lb  far  from  having  any  companion  for  his  country, 
when  on  the  brink  of  deftruc~tion,  he  could  even  pity  and 
plead  for  the  wretches,  the  unnatural  wretches  that  medi- 
tated its  ruin,  and  grieve  that  their  punifbment  mould 
prevent  their  delign.  This,  it  is  faid,  is  the  only  oration 
of  Cato  that  is  extant.  Citero  had  ielected  a  number  of 
the  fwifteft  writers,  whom  he  had  taught  the  art  of  abbre- 
viating words  by  characters,  and  had  placed  them  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  fenate  houfe.  Before  his  confula'e, 
they  had  no  fhorthand  writers.  Cato  carried  his  pomt  ; 
and  it  was  decreed,  agreeably  to  his  opinion,  that  the  con- 
fpirators  fbould  futfer  capital  punilhment. 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  exhibit  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  mind  and  manners  of  Cato,  the  lean:  circumflance  that 
may  contribute  to  mark  them,  mould  not  efcape  our  no- 
t;ce.  While  he  was  v,  armly  conteiling  his  point  witli 
Ccefar,  and  the  eyes  of  the  whole  fenate  were  upon  the 
difomants,  it  is  faid  that  a  billet  was  brought  in,  and  deliv- 
ered to  Caefa:.  Ca^o  immediately  fulpeeted,  and  charged 
him  with  Come  traitorous  defign  ;  and  it  was  moved  in  the 
fenate,  that  the  billet  mould  be  read  pubiickly.  Caefar 
delivered  it  to  Cato,  who  flood  near  him  ;  and  the  latter 
had  no  fooner  call  his  eye  upon  it,  than  he  perceived  it  to 
be  the  hand  of  his  own  lifter  Servilia,  who  was  paf- 
fionately  in  love  with  Cae far,  by  whom  fhe  had  been  de- 
bauched. Re  therefore  threw  it  back  to  Caefar,  faying,. 
"  Take  it  you  lot,"  and  went  on  with  his  difcourle, 
Cato  was  always  unfortunate  amonglf  the  women.  This 
Servilia  was  infamous  for  her  commerce  with  Caefar;  and 
his  other  filler,  Servilia,  was  in  Mill  worfe  repute  ;  fox, 
though  married  to  Lucullus,  one  of  the  firli  men  in  Rome,, 
by  whom  me  alfo  had  a  fon,  fhe  was  divorced  for  her  in- 
fufTerable  irregularities.  But  what  was  molt  diftrefsful  to 
Cato,  was,  that  the  conduct  of  his  own  wife,  Attilia,  was 
by  no  means  unexceptionable  ;  and  that,  after  having 
brought  him  two  children,  he  was  obliged  to  .part  wit& 
her, 
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Upon  his  divorce  from  Attilia,  he  married  Marcia,  the1 
daughter  of  Philip,  a  woman  of  good  character  ;  but  this 
part  of  Cato's  life,  like  the  plots  in  the  drama,  is  involved- 
and  intricate.  Thrafeus,  upon  the  authority  of  Munatius,, 
Cato's  particular  friend,  who  lived  under  the  fame  roof 
with  him,  gives  us  this  account  of  the  matter.  Amongflthe 
friends  and  followers  of  Cato,  fome  made  a  more  open 
profeflion  of  the'rr  fentiments  than  others.  Amongff  thefe 
was  Qnjntus  HortenHus,  a  man  of  great  dignity  and  po- 
litenefs.  Not  contented  merely  with  the  friendfhip  of 
Cato,  he  was  defirous  of  a  family  alliance  with  him  ;  and 
for  this  purpofe,  hefcrupled  not  to  requeft  that  hisdaught. 
er  Portia,  who  was  already  married  to  Bibulus,  by  whom 
fne  had  two  children,,  might  be  lent  to  him,  as  a  fruitful 
foil  for  the  purpofe  of  propagation.  The  thing  itfelf,  he 
owned, was  uncommon,  but  by  no  means  unnatural  or 
improper.  For  why  mould  a  woman,  in  the  flower  of 
her  age,  either  continue  ufelefs,  till  flie  is  pall  childbear- 
ing,  or  ovei burden  her  hufband  with  too  large  a  family  ? 
The  mutual  ufeof  women,  he  added,  in  virtuous  families; 
would  not  only  increafe  a  virtuous  offspring,butftrengthen 
and  extend  the  connexions  of  fociety.  Moreover,  if 
Bibulus  mould  be  unwilling  wholly  to  give  up  his  wife* 
fhe  lhould  be  reflored  after  me  had  done  him  the  honor 
of  an  alliance  to  Cato,  by  her  pregnancy.  Cato  anfwered, 
that  he  had  the  greateft  regard  for  the  friendfhip  of  Hor- 
tenfius, but  could  not  think  of  his  application  for  another 
man's  wife.  Hortenfius,.  however,  would  not  give  up  the 
point  here ;  but  when  he  could  not  obtain  Cato's  daughter, 
he  applied  for  his  wife,  faying,  that  fhe  was  yet  a  young 
woman,  and  Cato's  family  already  large  enough.  He 
could  not  potfibly  make  this  requeft,  upon  a  fiippofiticn 
that  Cato  had  no  regard  for  his  wife  j  for  fhe  was  at  that 
very  time  pregnant.  Notwithstanding,  the  latter,  when  he 
©bferved  the  violent  inclination  Hortenfius  had  to  be  allied 
to  him,  did  not  abfolutely  refufe  him,  but  faid  it  was  ne- 
cefTary  to  confult  Marcia's  father  Philip  on  the  occafion. 
Philip,  therefore,  was  applied  to,  and  his  daughter  was 
efpoufed  to  Hortenfius  in  the  prefence,  and  with  the  con- 
fent  of  Cato.  Thefe  circumflances  are  not  related  in  the 
proper  order  of  time  ;  but  fpeaking  of  Cato's  connexion 
with  the  women,  I  was  led  to  mention  them. 
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When  the  confpiraiors  were  executed,  ancl  Crefar,  who 
rn  account  of  his  calumnies  in  the  fenate,  was  obliged  to 
throw  himfelf  on  the  people,  had  iniu/ed  a  fpirit  of  in- 
furrection  into  the  worlt  and  low-elf  of  the  citizens,  Cato, 
being  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences,  engaged  tiie  fenate 
to  appeafe  the  multitude  by  a  free  gift  of  corn.  Thiscofr. 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  talents  a  year;  but  it  had  the 
defired  effect.* 

Meteiius,  upon  entering  on  his  office  as  tribune,  held 
feveral  factitious  meetings,  and  publifbed  an  edict,  that 
Pcmpey  mould  bring  his  troops  into  Italy,  under  the 
pretext  of  laving  the  city  from  the  attempts  of  Catiline. 
Such  was  the  pretence  ;  but  his  real  defhgn  was  to  give  up 
the  hate  into  the  hands  of  Pcmpey. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  the  fenate,  Cato,  in/lead  of  treat- 
ing Meteiius  with  his  ufual  afperity,  expoftuiated  with 
great  mildnefs,  and  h^d  even  recourfe  to  entreaty,  intim- 
ating, at  the  fame  time,  that  his  family  had  ever  ftood  in  the 
intereit  of  the  nobility.  IVIeteiius,  who  imputed  Cato's 
mildnefs  to  his  fears,  was  the  more  infolent  on  that  ac- 
count, and  mod  audacioufiy  afferted  that  he  would  carry 
his  purpofe  into  execution,  whether  the  fenate  would  cr 
not.  The  voice,  the  air,  the  attitude  of  Cato,  were 
changed  in  a  moment  ;  and,  with  all  the  force  cf  elo- 
quence, he  declared,  "That  while  he  was  living,  Pompey 
mould  never  enter  armed  into  the  city."  The  fenate 
neither  approved  cf  the  conduct  of  Cato,  nor  of  Meellus. 
The  latter  they  confidered  as  a  defperate  and  profligate 
madman,  who  had  no  other  aim  than  that  of  general  def- 
inition and  confufion.  The  virtue  of  Cato  they  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  enthufiaim,  w  hich  would  ever  lead  him 
to  arm  in  the  caufe  of  juliice  and  the  laws. 

When  the  people  came  to  vote  for  the  edict,  a  number 
of  aliens,  gladiators  and  flaves-,  armed  by  Meteiius,  ap- 
peared in  the  forum.  He  was  alfo  followed  by  feveral  cf 
the  commons,  who  wanted  to  introduce  Pompey,  in  hopes 
cf  a  revolution  ;  and  his  hands  were  ftrengthened  by  the 

*  This  is  almoft.  one- third  more  than  the  fum  faid  to  have  been 
expended  in  the  fame  distribution,  in  the  life  of  Caeiar ;  and  evea 
there  it  is  incredibly  large.  But  whatever  might  be  the  expenfe, 
the  policy  was  bad  ;  for  nothing  io  effectually  weakens  the  hands 
of  government,  as  this  method  of  bribing  the  populace,  and  treat- 
ing them  as  injudicious  nurfes  do  froward  children, 
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prsetorial  power  of  Csefar.  Cato,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
the  principal  citizens  on  his  fide  ;  hut  they  were  rather 
fharers  in  the  injury,  than  auxiliaries  in  the  removal  of  it. 
The  danger  to  which  he  was  expofed  was  now  fo  great, 
that  his  family  was  under  the  iitmoft  concern.  The 
greateit  part  of  his  friends  and  relations  came  to  his  houfe 
in  the  evening,  and  palled  the  night  without  either  eating 
or  fleeping.  His  wife  and  fillers  bewailed  their  misfor- 
tunes with  tears,  while  he  himfelf  patted  the  evening  with 
theutmoft  confidence  and  tranquillity,  encouraging  the  reft 
to  imitate  his  example.  He  flipped,  and  went  to  reft  as. 
ufual  ;  and  flept  foundly  till  he  was  waked  by  his  colleague 
Minutius  Thermus.  He  went  to  the/bra///,  accompanied 
by  few,  but  met  by  many,  who  advifed  him  to  take  care 
of  his  perfon.  When  he  faw  the  temple  of  Caftor  fur- 
rounded  by  armed  men,  the  fteps  occupied  by  gladiators, 
and  Metellus  himfelf  feated  on  an  eminence  with  Cacfar, 
turning  to  his  friends,  "  Which,"  laid  he,  "  is  moftcon- 
"  temptible,  the  favage  difpofition,  or  the  cowardice  of 
'*  him  who  brings  fuch  an  army  againft  a  man  who  is 
*■'  naked  and  unarmed?"  Upon  this,  he  proceeded  to  the 
place  with  Thermus.  Thofe  that  occupied  the  fteps,  fell 
back  to  make  way  for  him,  but  would  hitter  no  one  elfe 
topafs.  Mu  nanus  only  with  ibme  difficulty,  he  drew  along 
with  him  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  entered,  he  took  his  feat  be- 
tween Cafar  and  Metellus,  that  he  might,  by  that  means, 
prevent  their  difcourfe.  This  embarraifed  them  not  a 
little;  and  what  added  to  their  perplexity,  was  the  coun- 
tenance and  approbation  that  Cato  met  with  from  all  the 
honeff.  men  that  were  prefent,  who,  while  they  admired 
his  firm  and  (leady  fpirit,  fo  ftrongly  marked  in  his  afpect, 
encouraged  him  to  perfevere  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and 
mutually  agreed  to  fupport  him. 

Metellus,  enraged  at  this,  propofed  to  read  the  edict. 
Cato  put  in  his  negative  ;  and  that  having  no  effect,  he 
w relied  it  out  of  his  hand.  Metellus  then  attempted  to 
fpeak  it  from  memory  ;  but  Thermus  prevented  him,  by 
putting  his  hand  upon  his  mouth.  When  he  found  this 
ineffectual,  and  perceived  that  the  people  were  gone  over 
to  the  oppofite  party,  he  ordered  his  armed  men  to  make 
a  riot,  and  throw  the  whole  into  confuiion.  Upon  this 
the  people  difperfed,  and  Cato  was  left  alone,  expofed  to 
atftorm  of  Hicks  and  Hones.     But  Muraena,.  though  tha- 
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former  had  fo  lately  an  information  againft  him,  would 
not  defert  him.  He  defended  him  with  his  gown  from 
the  danger  to  which  he  was  expofed ;  entreated  the  mob 
to  defift  from  their  violence,  and  at  length  carried  him 
oft  in  his  arms  into  the  temple  of  Caftor.  When  Metellus 
found  the  benches  deferted,  and  the  adverfary  put  to  the 
rout,  he  imagined  he  had  gained  his  point,  and  again  very 
modeftly  proceeded  to  confirm  the  edict.  The  adverfary, 
however,  quickly  rallied  and  advanced  with  Jhouts  of 
the  greatefi  courage  and  confidence.  Metethis's  party, 
iuppofing  that,  by  fome  means,  they  had  got  arms,  was 
thrown  into  confufion,  and  immediately  took  to  flight. 
Upon  the  difperfion  of  thefe,  Cato  came  forward,  and, 
by  his  encouragement  and  applaufe,  eftablifhed  a  confid- 
erable  party  againft  Metellus.  The  fenate  too  voted  that 
Cato  fhould,  at  all  events,  be  fupported  ;  and  that  an 
edict,  fo  pregnant  with  every  thing  that  was  pernicious 
to  order  and  good  government,  and  had  even  a  tendency 
to  civil  war,  mould  be  oppofed  with  the  utmofi  vigor. 

Metellus  ftill  maintained  his  refolution  ;  but  finding 
his  friends  intimidated  by  theunconquered  fpiritof  Cato, 
he  came  fuddeniy  into  the  open  court,  affembled  the  peo- 
ple, faid  every  thing  that  he  thought  might  render  Cato 
odious  to  them  ;  and  declared,  that  he  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  arbitrary  principles  of  that  man,  or  his 
con fpiracy  againft  Pompey,  whofe  difgrace  Rome  might 
Qne  day  have  fevere  occafion  to  repent. 

Upon  this  he  immediately  fet  off  for  Afia  to  carry  an 
account  of  thefe  matters  to  Pompey.  And  Cato,  by  rid- 
ding the  commonwealth  of  this  troublefome  tribune,  and 
crulhing,  as  it  were,  in  him,  the  growing  power  of  Pom- 
pey, obtained  the  higheft  reputation.  But  what  made 
him  ftill  more  popular,  was  his  prevailing  on  the  fenate  to 
defift  from  their  purpofe  of  voting  Metellus  infamous,  and 
diverting  him  of  the  magiftracy.  His  humanity  and  mod- 
eration in  not  infulting  a  vanquifhed  enemy,  were  ad- 
mired by  the  people  in  general  ;  whilft  men  of  political 
fagacity  could  fee  that  he  thought  it  prudent  not  to  pro- 
voke Pompey  too  much. 

Soon  afterwards,  Lucullns  returned  from  the  war,  which 
being  concluded  by  Pompey,  gave  that  general,  in  fome 
meaiure,  the  laurels  ;  and  being  rendered  obnoxious  to 
the  people,    through  the  impeachment  of  Caius  Mem- 
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xnius,  who  oppofed  him  more  from  a  view  of  making  iris 
court  to  Pompey  than  any  rerfonal  hatred,  he  was  in  dan- 
ger of  lofihg  his  triumphs.  Cato,  however,  partly  be- 
caufe Lucullus  was  allied  to  him  by  marrying  his  daughter 
Servilia,  and  partly  becaufe  he  thought  the  proceedings 
unfair,  oppoJed  Memmius,  and  by  that  means  expofed 
himfelf  to  great  obloquy.  But  though  diverted  of  his 
tribunitial  office,  as  of  a  tyrannical  authority,  he  had 
full  credit  enough  to  banifh  Memmius  from  the  courts, 
and  irom  the  lids.  Lucullus,  therefore,  having  obtained 
his  triumph,  attached  hi  rp  ft  It'  to  Cato,  as  to  the  ilrongeft 
bulwark  again?!  the  power  of  Pompey.  When  this  great 
man  returned  from  the  war,  confident  of  his  intere/r  at 
Rome,  from  the  magnificent  reception  he  every  where 
met  with,  he  fcrupled  not  to  fend  a  requifmon  to  the 
fenate,  that  they  would  defer  the  election  of  confuls  till 
his  arrival,  that  he  might  fupport  Pifo.  Whilft  they  were 
in  doubt  about  the  matter,  Cato,  not  becaufe  he  was  un- 
der any  concern  about  deferring  the  election,  but  that  he 
might  intercept  the  hopes  and  attempts  of  Pompey, 
remonfrrated  againft  the  meafure,  and  carried  it  in  the 
negative.  Pompey  was  not  a  little  disturbed  at  this  ;  and 
concluding,  that,  if  Cato  were  his  enemy,  he  would  be 
the  greater  obstacle  to  his  defigns,  he  fent  for  his  friend 
Munatius,  and  commilTioned  him  to  demand  two  of  Cato's 
nieces  in  marriage  ;  the  elder  for  himfelf,  and  the  younger 
for  his  for..  Some  fay  that  they  were  not  Cato's  nieces, 
but  his  daughters.  Be  that  as  it  may  ;  when  Munatius 
opened  his  commiition  to  Cato,  ip  the  prefence  of  his 
wife  and  fillers,  the  women  were  not  a  little  delighted 
with  the  fplendor  of  the  alliance.  But  Cato,  without  a 
moment's  hefitation,  anfwered,  "  Go,  Munatius  ;  go,  and 
"  tell  Pompey,  that  Cato  is  not  to  be  caught  in  a  female 
"  fnare.  Tell  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  I  am  fenfible 
"  of  the  honor  he  does  me  ;  and  whilft  he  continues  to 
"  act  as  he  ought  to  do,  I  Shall  have  that  friendship  for 
*'  him  which  is  Superior  to  affinity  ;  but  I  will  never  give 
"  hofiages,  againit  my  country,  to  the  glory  of  Pompey." 
The  women,  as  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  were  chagrined  ; 
and  even  the  friends  of  Ca'o  blamed  the  feverity  of  his 
anfwer.  But  Pompey  foon  after  gave  him  an  oppo/rt unity 
of  vindicating  his  conduct,  by  open  bribery  in  a  confular 
election.  "  You  fee  now,"  laid  Cato  to  the  women,  "  vv  hat 
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"  would  have  been  the  confequence  of  my  alliance  with 
"  Pompey.  I  fhould  have  had  my  (hare  in  all  the  afper- 
"  fions  that  are  thrown  upon  him."  And  they  owned 
that  he  had  acted  right.  However,  if  one  ought  to  judge 
from  the  event,  it  is  clear  that  Cato  did  wrong  in  reject- 
ing the  alliance  of  Pompey.  By  fuffering  it  to  devolve  to 
Caefar,  the  united  power  of  thofe  two  great  men  went 
near  to  overturn  the  Roman  empire.  The  commonwealth 
it  effectually  deftroyed.  But  this  would  never  have  been 
the  cafe,  had  not  Cato,  to  whom  the  (lighter  faults  of 
Pompey  were  obnoxious,  fuffered  him,  by  thus  firength- 
ening  his  hands,  to  commit  greater  crimes.  Thefe  confe- 
quences,  however,  were  only  impending  at  the  period 
under  our  review.  When  Lucullus  had  a  difpute  with 
Pompey,  concerning  their  institutions  in  Pontus  (for  each 
wanted  to  confirm  his  own,  as  the  former  was  evidently 
injured)  he  had  the  fupport  of  Cato  ;  while  Pompey,  his 
junior  in  the  fenate,  in  order  to  increafe  his  popularity, 
propofed  the  Agrarian  law  in  favor  of  the  army.  Cato 
oppofed  it,  and  it  was  rejected  ;  in  confequence  of  which 
Pompey  attached  himfelf  toClodius,  the  mod  violent  and 
factious  of  the  tribunes  ;  aildmuch  about  the  fame  time 
contracted  his  alliance  with  Csefar,  to  which  Cato,  in 
lome  meafure  led  the  way.  The  thing  was  thus  :  Caefar, 
on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  at  once  a  candidate  for  the 
confulfhip,  and  demanded  a  triumph.  But  as  the  laws  of 
Rome  required  that  thofe  who  fue  for  the  fupreme  magif- 
tracy,  fhould  fue  in  perfon  ;  and  thofe  who  triumph  fhould 
be  without  the  walls,  he  petitioned  the  fenate  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  fue  for  the  confulfhip  by  proxy.  The 
fenate  in  general  agreed  to  oblige  Caefar  ;  and  when  Cato, 
the  only  one  that  oppofed  it,  found  this  to  be  the  cafe,  as 
foon  as  it  came  to  his  turn,  he  fpoke  the  whole  day  long, 
and  thus  prevented  the  doing  of  any  bufmefs.  Caefar, 
therefore,  gave  up  the  affair  of  the  triumph,  entered  the 
»city,  and  applied  at  once  for  the  confulihip  and  the  inter- 
eft  of  Pompey.  As  foon  as  he  was  appointed  conful,  he' 
married  Julia  ;  and  as  they  hadboth  entered  into  a  league 
againft  the  commonwealth,  one  propofed  the  laws  for  the 
diftribution  of  lands  amongft  the  poor,  and  the  other  fe- 
conded  the  propofal.  Lucullus  and  Cicero,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Bibulus,  the  other  conful,  oppofed  it.  But  Cato 
in  particular,  who  fufpected  the  pernicious  confequences 
Vol.  IV.  F  f 
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cf  Caefar's  connexion  with  Pompey,  was  ftrenuous  againft 
the  motion  ;  and  faid  it  was  not  the  diftribution  of  lands 
that  he  feared  fo  much  as  the  rewards  which  the  cajolers 
of  the  people  might  expect  from  their  favors. 

In  this  not  only  the  fenate  agreed  with  him,  but  many 
of  the  people  too,  who  were  reasonably  offended  by  the 
unconftitutionalconducl  of  Caefar.  For  whatever  the  moft 
violent  and  the  maddeft  of  the  tribunes  propofed  for  the 
pleafure  of  the  mob,  Caefar,  to  pay  an  abjecl  court  to 
them,  ratified  by  the  confular  authority.  When  he  found 
his  motion,  therefore,  likely  to  be  overruled,,  his  party 
had  recourfe  to  violence,  pelted  Bibulus  the  conful  with 
dirt,  and  broke  the  rods  of  his  lldors.  At  length,  when 
darts  began  to  be  thrown,  and  many  were  wounded,  the 
reft  of  the  fenate  fled  as  faft  as  poflible  out  of  the  forum. 
Cato  was  the  laft  that  left  it  ;  and,  as  he  walked  flowly 
along,  he  frequently  looked  back,  and  execrated  the  wick- 
edne/s  and  madnefs  of  the  people.  The  Agrarian  law, 
therefore,  was  not  only  patted,  but  they  obliged  the  whole 
fenate  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  confirm  and  fup- 
port  it  ;  and  thofe  that  mould  refufe  were  fentenced  to 
pay  a  heavy  fine.  Neceflity  brought  moft  of  them  into  the 
meafure  ;  for  they  remembered  the  example  of  Metellus,* 
who  was  banifhed  for  refufing  to  comply,  in  a  fimilar  in- 
flance,  with  the  people.  Cato  was  folicited  by  the  tears 
of  the  female  part  of  his  family,  and  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  to  yield  and  take  the  oath.  But  what  principally 
induced  hi:n,  was  the  remonftrances  andexpoftulations  of 
Cicero ;  who  reprefented  to  him,  that  there  might  not  be 
fo  much  virtue,  as  he  imagined,  in  one  man's  difienting 
from  adecree  that  was  eftabliihedby  the  reft  of  the  fenate; 
that  to  expofe  himfelf  to  certain  danger,  without  even 
the  poflibility  of  producing  any  good  effect,  was  pei-fect. 
infanity  ;  aed,  what  was  (Till  worfe,  to  leaire  the  com- 
monwealth, for  which  he  had  undergone  fo  many  toils, 
to  the  mercy  of  innovators  and  ufurpers,  would  look  as 
if  he  were  weary,  at  leaft,  of  his  patriotic  labors.  Cato, 
he  added,  might  do  without  Rome  ;  but  Rome  could  not 
do  without  Cato  ;  his  friends  could  not  do  with  ut  him  ; 
himfelf  could  not  difpenfe  with  his  afliftance  and  fup- 
port ,  while  the  audacious  Clodius,  by  means  of  his  tri- 

*  Metellus  Numidicus. 
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bunitial  authority,  was  forming  the  raoft  dangerous  machi- 
nations againft  him.  By  thefe,  and  the  like  remonstrances, 
folicited  at  home,  and  in  the/or«w,  Cato,  it  is  faid,  was 
with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  take  the  oath  ;  and  that, 
his  friend   Favonius  excepted,  he  was  the  laft  that  took  it. 

Elated  with  this  fuccefs,  Casfar  propofed  another  act 
for  distributing  almoSt  the  whole  province  of  Campania 
amongft  the  poor.  Cato  alone  oppofed  it.  And  though 
Caefar  dragged  him  from  the  bench,  and  conveyed  hira 
to  prifon,  he  omitted  not,  neverthelefs,  to  fpeak  as  he 
palled  in  defence  of  liberty,  to  enlarge  upon  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  art,  and  to  exhort  the  citizens  to  put  a 
Stop  to  Such  proceedings.  The  fenate,  with  heavy  hearts, 
followed  Cato,  and  all  the  virtuous  part  of  the  people, 
with  filent  indignation.  Casfar  was  not  inattentive  to  the 
public  discontent  that  this  proceeding  occafioned  ;  but 
ambitioufly  expecting  fome  conceffions  on  the  part  of 
Cato,  he  proceeded  to  conduct  him  to  prifon.  At  length 
however,  when  he  found  thefe  expectations  vain,  unable 
any  longer  to  fupport  the  Shame  to  which  this  conduct 
expofed  him,  he  instructed  one  of  the  tribunes  to  reficue  him 
from  his  officers.  The  people,  notwithstanding,  brought 
into  his  interest  by  thefe  public  distributions,  voted  him 
the  province  of  Illyricum  and  all  Gaul,  together  with 
four  legions,  for  the  fpace  of  five  years  ;  though  Cato 
foretold  them,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  were  voting  a 
tyrant  into  the  citadel  of  Rome.  They  moreover  created 
Clodius,  contrary  to  the  laws  (for  he  was  of  the  patrician 
order)  a  tribune  of  the  people  ;  becaufe  they  knew  he 
would,  in  every  refpect,  accede  to  their  wifhes  with  re- 
gard to  the  banifhment  of  Cicero.  Calpurnius  Pifo,  the 
father  of  Caefar's  wife,  and  Aulus  Gabinius,*  a  bofom 
friend  of  Pompey*?,  as  we  are  told,  by  thofe  who  knew 
him  beSt,  they  created  confuls. 

Yet,  though  they  had  every  thing  in  their  hands,  and 
had  gained  one  part  of  the  people  by  favor  and  the 
other  by  fear,  Still  they  were  afraid  of  Cato.  They  re- 
membered the  pains  it  coft  them  to  overbear  him,  and 
that  the   violent  and  compulfive  meafures  they  had  re- 

*  Plutarch  does -net  mean  to  reprefent  this  friendship  in  any  fa- 
vorable light.  The  character  of  Gabinius  was  deipicable  in  every 
reipeft,  as  appears  from  Cicero's  oration  for  Sextius. 
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courfe  to,  did  them  but  little  honor.  Clodius,  too,  favr 
that  he  could  not  diftrefs  Cicero,  while  fupported  by  Cato; 
yet  this  was  his  great  object  ;  and,  upon  his  entering  on 
his  tribunitial  office,  he  had  an  interview  with  Cato  j 
when,  after  paying  him  the  compliment  ofbeing  the  hon- 
efteft  man  in  Rome,  he  propofed  to  him,  as  a  teftimony 
©f  his  Sincerity,  the  government  of  Cyprus  ;  an  appoint- 
ment which,  he  faid,  had  been  folicited  by  many.  Cato 
anfwered  tl\at,  far  from  being  a  favor,  it  was  a  treacher- 
ous fch erne  and  a  difgrace  ;  upon  which  Clodius  fiercely 
replied,  "  If  it  is  not  your  pleafure  to  go,  it  is  mine  that 
you  fhall  go.  "  And  faying  this,  he  went  immediately  to 
the  fenate,  and  procured  a  decree  for  Cato's  expedition. 
Yet  he  neither  fupplied  him  with  a  veflel,  a  foldier,  or  a 
fervant,  two  fecretaries  excepted,  one  of  whom  was  a  no- 
torious thief,  and  the  other  a  client  of  his  own.  Befides, 
as  if  the  charge  of  Cyprus  and  the  oppofition  of  Ptolemy 
were  not  a  fufficient  tafk  for  him,  he  ordered  him  likewife 
to  reftore  the  Byzantine  exiles.  But  his  view  in  all  this, 
was,  to  keep  Cato,  as  long  as  poffible,  out  of  Rome. 

Cato,  thus  obliged  to  go,  exhorted  Cicero,  who  was 
at  the  fame  time  clofely  hunted  by  Clodius,  by  no  means 
to  involve  his  country  in  a  civil  war,  but  to  yield  to  the 
ineceffity  of  the  times. 

By  means  of  his  friend  Canidius,  whom  he  fent  before 
him  to  Cyprus,  he  negotiated  with  Ptolemy  in  fueh  a 
manner,  that  he  yielded  without  coming  to  blows ;  for 
Cato  gave  him  to  underfiand,  that  he  fhould  not  live  in 
a  poor  or  abject  condition,  but  that  he  fhould  be  appointed 
high  prieft.  to  the  Paphian  Venus.*  While  this  was  ne- 
gotiating, Cato  flopped  at  Rhodes,  at  once  waiting  for 
Ptolemy's  anfwer,  and  making  preparations  for  the  rq- 
duclion  of  the  ifland. 

*  This  appointment  feems  to  be  but  a  poor  exchange  for  a  king- 
dom ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that,  in  the  Pagan  theology,  the 
priefts  of  the  gods  were  not  inferior  in  dignity  to  princes,  and  that 
moft  of  them  were  of  royal  families  ; — when  it  is  confidered  in 
what  high  reputation  the  Paphian  Venus  flood  amongft  the  ancients, 
and  what  a  lucrative  as  well  as  honorable  office  that  of  her  prieft  muft 
have  been,  occaftoned  by  the  offerings  of  the  prodigious  concourle 
of  people  who  came  annually  to  pay  their  devotions  at  her  temple, 
it  will  be  thought  that  Ptolemy  made  no  bad  bargain  for  his  little 
iftand. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  who  had 
left  Alexandria,  upon  fome  quarrel  with  his  fubjecrs,  was 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  in  order  to  folicit  his  reeftablifh. 
ment  from  Caefar  and  Pompey,  by  means  of  the  Roman 
arms.  Being  informed  that  Cato  was  at  Rhodes,  he  fent 
to  him,  in  hopes  that  he  would  wait  upon  him.  When 
his  meffenger  arrived,  Cato,  who  then  happened  to  have 
taken  phyfic,  told  him,  that  if  Ptolemy  wanted  to  fee  him, 
he  might  come  himfelf.  When  he  came,  Cato  neither 
went  forward  to  meet  him,  nor  did  he  fomuch  as.rifefrom 
his  feat,  but  faluted  him  as  he  would  do  a  common  perfon, 
and  carelefsly  bade  him  fit  down.  Ptolemy  was  fomewhat 
hurt  by  it  at  firft,  and  furprifed  to  meet  with  fuch  afuper- 
cilious  feverity  of  manners  in  a  man  of  Cato's  mean  drefs 
and  appearance.  However,  when  he  entered  into  con- 
verfation  with  him  concerning  his  affairs,  when  he  heard, 
his  free  and  nervous  eloquence,  he  was  eafily  reconciled 
to  him.  Cato,  it  feems,  blamed  his  impolitic  application 
to  Rome  ;  reprefented  to  him  the  happinefs  he  had  left, 
and  that  he  was  about  to  expofe  himfelf  to  toils,  the 
plagues  of  attendance,  and  what  was  (till  worfe,  to  the 
avarice  of  the  Roman  chiefs,  which  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  converted  into  money,  could  not  fat isfy.  He 
advifed  him  to  return  with  his  fleet,  and  be  reconciled  to 
his  people,  offering  him  at  the  fame  time  his  attendance 
and  mediation  j  and  Ptolemy,  reftored  by  his  reprefenta- 
tions,  as  it  were  from  infanity  to  reafon,  admired  the 
difcretion  and  fincerity  of  Cato,  and  determined  to  follow 
his  advice.  His  friends,  neverthelefs,  brought  him  back 
to  his  former  meafures  ;  but  he  was  no  fooner  at  the  door 
of  one  of  the  magiftrates  of  Rome,  than  he  repented  of 
his  folly,  and  blamed  himfelf  for  rejecting  the  virtu- 
ous counfels  of  Cato,  as  for  difobeying  the  oracle  of  a 
god. 

Ptolemy  of  Cyprus,  as  Cato's  good  ftars  would  have  irr 
took  himfelf  off  by  poifon.  As  he  was  faid  to  have  left 
a  full  treafury,  Cato  being  determined  to  go  himfelf  to 
Byzantium,  fent  his  nephew  Brutus  to  Cyprus,  becaufe  he 
had  not  fufficient  confidence  in  Canidius  ;  when  the  exiles 
were  reconciled  to  the  reft  of  the  citizens,  and  all  things 
quiet  in  Byzantium,  he  proceeded  to  Cyprus.  Here  he 
found  the  royal  furniture  very  magnificent  in  the  articles 
of  vefTels,  tables,  jewels,  and  purple,  all  which  were  to 
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be  converted  into  ready  money.  In  the  management  of 
this  affair  he  was  very  exact,  attended  at  the  fales,  took 
the  accounts  himfeif,  and  brought  every  article  tothe  beft 
market.  Nor  would  he  truft  to  the  common  cuftoms  of 
falefadtors,  auctioneers,  bidders,  or  even  his  own  friends ; 
but  had  private  conferences  with  the  purchafers,  in  which 
he  urged  them  to  bid  higher,  fo  that  every  thing  went  off 
at  the  greateft  rate.  By  this  means  he  gave  offence  to 
many  of  his  friends,  and  almoft,  implacably  affronted  his 
particular  friend  Munatius.  Caefar,  too,  in  his  oration 
againft  him,  availed  himfeif  of  this  circumftance,  and 
treated  him  very  feverely.  Munatius,  however,  tells  us 
that  this  mifunderftanding  was  not  fo  much  occasioned 
by  Cato's  diftruff,  as  by  his  neglect  of  him,  and  by  his 
own  jealoufy  of  Canidius;  for  Munatius  wrote  memoirs 
of  Cato,  which  Thrafeas  has  chiefly  followed.  He  tells 
us,  that  he  was  amongft  the  laft  that  arrived  at  Cyprus, 
and  by  that  means  found  nothing  but  the  refufe  of  the 
lodgings  ;  that  he  went  to  Cato's  apartments,  and  was  re- 
fufed  admittance,  becaufe  Cato  was  privately  concerting 
fomething  with  Canidius  ;  and  that  when  he  mod.efily  com- 
plained of  this  conduct,  he  received  a  fevere  anfwer  from 
Cato  ;  who  obferved,  with  Theophraftus,  that  too  much 
love  was  frequently  the  occafion  of  hatred  ;  and  that  he, 
becaufe  of  the  ftrength  of  his  attachment  to  him,  was 
angry  at  the  flighted  inattention.  He  told  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  made  ufe  of  Canidius  as  a  necefTary 
agent,  and  becaufe  he  had  more  confidence  in  him  than 
?n  the  reft,  having  found  him  honeft,  though  he  had  been 
therefrom  the  firft,  and  had  opportunities  of  being  other- 
wife.  This  converfation,  which  he  had  in  private  with 
Cato,  the  latter,  he  informs  us,  related  to  Canidius  ;  and 
when  this  came  to  his  knowledge,  he  would  neither  at- 
tend at  Cato's  entertainments,  nor,  though  called  upon, 
aiM  at  his  councils.  Cato  threatening  to  punifh  him  for 
difobedience,  and,  as  is  ufual  to  take  a  pledge  from  him  ;* 
Munatius  paid  no  regard  to  it,  but  failed  for  Rome,  and 
long  retained  his  refentment.  Upon  Cato's  return,  by 
means  of  Marcia,  who  at  that  time  lived  with  her  buf- 

*  When  a  magiftrate  refufed  a  fummons  to  the  fenate  or  puhlic 
council,  the  penalty  was  to  take  fome  piece  of  furniture  out  of  his 
houfe,  and  to  keep  it  till  he  ftiould  attend.  This  they  called  pig- 
-Ktra  capcre. 
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band,  he  and  Munatius  were  both  invited  to  fup  with 
Barca.  Cato,  who  came  in  after  the  reft  of  the  company 
had  taken  their  places,  afked  where  he  fhould  take  his 
place?  Barca  anfwered,  where  he  pleafed.  "  Then,"  faid 
he,  "  I  will  take  my  place  by  Munatius."  He,  therefore, 
took  his  place  next  him,  but  he  mowed  him  no  other  marks 
of  friendfliip  during  fupper  ;  afterwards,  however,  at  the 
requeft  of  Marcia,  Cato  wrote  to  him  that  he  mould  be 
glad  to  fee  him.  He  therefore  waited  on  him  at  his  own 
houfe,  and  being  entertained  by  Marcia  till  the  reft  of  the 
morning  vifitors  were  gone,  Cato  came  in  and  embraced 
him  with  great  kindnefs.  We  have  dwelt  upon  thef'e  little 
circumftances  the  longer,  as,  in  our  opinion,  they  contrib- 
ute no  lefs  than  more  public  and  important  actions,  to- 
wards the  clear  delineation  of  manners  and  characters. 

Cato  in  his  expedition  had  acquired  near  feven  thoufand 
talents  of  filver,  and  being  under  fome  apprehenfions  on 
account  of  the  length  of  his  voyage,  he  provided  a  num- 
ber of  veftels  that  would  hold  two  talents  and  five  hundred 
drachmas  a  piece.  To  each  of  thefe  he  tied  a  long  cord, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  faftened  a  long  piece  of  cork,  fo 
that  if  any  misfortune  fhould  happen  to  the  fhip  that 
contained  them,  thefe  buoys  might  mark  the  fpot  where 
they  lay.  The  whole  treafure,  however,  except  a  very 
little,  was  conveyed  with  fafety.  Yet  his  two  books  of 
accounts,  which  he  kept  very  accurate,  were  both  loft  ; 
one  by  fhipwreck  with  his  freedman  Philargyrus,  and  the 
other  by  fire  at  Corcyra  ;  for  the  failors,  on  account  of 
the  coldnefs  of  the  weather,  kept  fires  in  the  tents  by 
night,  and  thus  the  misfortune  happened.  This  troubled 
Cato,  though  Ptolemy's  fervants,  whom  he  had  brought 
over  with  him,  were  fufficient  vouchers  for  his  conduct 
againft  enemies  and  informers.  For  he  did  not  intend 
thefe  accounts  merely  as  a  proof  of  his  honefty,  but  to 
recommend  the  fame  kind  of  accuracy  and  induftry  to 
others. 

As  foon  as  his  arrival  with  the  fleet  was  notified  in  Rome, 
the  magiftrates,  the  priefts,  the  whole  fenate,  and  multi- 
tudes of  the  people  went  down  to  the  river  to  meet  him, 
and  covered  both  its  banks,  fo  that  his  reception  was 
fomething  like  a  triumph.  Yet  there  was  an  illtimed 
haughtinefs  in  his  conduct  ;  for,  though  the  confuls  and 
praetors  came  to  wait  upon  him,  he  did  not  fo  much  as 
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attempt  to  make  the  fhore  where  they  were,  but  rowed 
carelefsly  along  in  a  royal  fixoared  galley,  and  did  not 
land  till  he  came  into  port  with  his  whole  fleet.  The 
people,  however,,  were  ftruck  with  admiration  at  the 
vaft  quantity  of  money  that  was  carried  along  the  itreets, 
and  the  fenate,  in  full  alFembly,  beftowed  the  higheft  en- 
comiums upon  him,  and  voted  him  a  prsetorfhip  extraor- 
nary.,*  and  the  right  of  attending  at  the  public  mows  in 
a  pratexta,  or  purplebordered  gown.  But  thefe  honors 
he  thought  proper  to  decline.  At  the  fame  time  he  pe- 
titioned that  they  would  grant  his  freedom  to  Nicias,  an 
officer  of  Ptolemy's,  in  favor  of  whofe  diligence  and 
fidelity  he  gave  his  own  testimony.  Philip,  the  father  of 
Marcia,  was  conful  at  that  time,  and  his. colleague  re- 
ipedted  Cato  no  lefs  for  his  virtue,  than  Philip  might  for 
his  alliance,  fo  that  he  had  in  fome  meafure  the  whole 
confular  intereft  in  his  hands^  When  Cicero  returned 
from  that  exile  to  which  he  had  been  fentenced  by  Clo- 
dius, his  influence  was  confiderable,  and  he  fcruphd  not, 
in  the  abfence  of  Clodius,  to  pull  down  and  deftroy  the 
tribunitial  edicts  which  the  latter  had  put  up  in  the  capi- 
tol.  Upon  this  the  fenate  was  affembled,  and  Cicero, 
upon  the  accufation  of  Clodius,  made  his  defence,  by  al- 
leging that  Clodius  had  not  been  legally  appointed  tribune, 
and  that,  of  courfe,  every  act  of  his  office  was  null  and 
void.  Cato  interrupted  him,  and  faid,  "  That  he  was 
"  indeed  fenfible  that  the  whole  administration  of  Clo- 
"  dius  had  been  wicked  and  abfurd  ;"  but  that  if  every 
act  of  his  office  were  to  be  annulled,  all  that  he  had  done 
in  Cyprus  would  ftand  for  nothing,  becaufe  his  commif- 
fion  iffuing  from  a  tribune  not  legally  appointed,  could 
not  be  valid  :  That  Clodius,  though  he  was  of  a  patrician 
family,  had  not  been  chofen  tribune,  contrary  to  law,  be. 
caufe  he  had  previourty  been  enrolled  in  the  order  of 
plebeians  by  an  act  pafTed  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  that,  if  he 
had  acted  unjuftly  in  his  office,  he  was  liable  to  perfonal 
impeachments,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  office  itielf  re- 
tained its  proper  force  and  authority.  This  occafioned 
a  quarrel  for  fome  time  between  Cicero  and  Cato,  but  af- 
terwards they  were  reconciled. 

*  Cato  was  then  but  thirtyeight  years  of  age,  and  consequently 
too  young  to  be  prastor  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  which  a  perfon, 
could  not  enter  on  that  office  till  he  was  forty. 
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Cfefar,  upon  his  return  out  of  Gaul,  was  met  by  Pom-, 
pey  and  Craffus,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  laft  fhould 
again  (rand  for  the  confulfhip,  that  Csefar  fhould  retain  his 
government  five  years  longer,  and  that  the  beft  provinces, 
revenues  and  troops,  fhould  be  fecurcd  to  themfelves. 
This  was  nothing  lefs  than  a  divifion  of  empire,  and  a 
plot  againft  the  liberties  of  the  commonwealth.  This 
dangerous  junction  deterred  many  men  of  diftinguifhed 
rank  and  integrity  from  their  defign  of  offering  themfelves 
candidates  for  the  confulfhip.  Cato,  however,  prevailed 
on  Lucius  Domitius,  who  married  his  lifter,  not  to  give 
up  the  point,  nor  to  refign  his  pretenfions  ;  for  that  the 
conteft  was  not  then  for  the  confulfhip,  but  for  the  liber- 
ties of  Rome.  The  fober  part  of  the  citizens  agreed  too, 
that  the  confular  power  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  grow  fo 
enormous  by  the  union  of  CrafTus  and  Pompey  ;  but  that, 
at  all  events,  they  were  to  be  feparated,  and  Domitius  en- 
couraged and  fupported  in  the  competition.  They  allured 
him  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would  have  the  voices  of 
many  of  the  people  who  were  at  prefent  only  filent  through 
fear.  Pompey's  party,  apprehenfive  of  this,  lay  in  wait 
for  Domitius,  as  he  went  before  day  by  torchlight  into 
the  Campus  Martius.  The  torchbearer  was  killed  at  the 
firft  ftroke  ;  the  reft  were  wounded  and  fled,  Cato  and 
Domitius  alone  excepted  ;  for  Cato,  though  he  had  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  arm,  ftill  kept  Domitius  on  the 
fpot,  and  conjured  him  not  to  defert  the  caufe  of  liberty 
while  he  had  life,  but  to  oppofe  to  the  utmoft  thofe  ene- 
mies of  their  country,  who  fhowed  what  ufe  they  intended 
to  make  of  that  power,  which  they  fought  by  fuch  exe- 
crable means, 

Domitius,  however,  unable  to  ftand  the  fhock,  retired, 
and  Pompey  and  Craffus  were  elecfed  confuis.  Yet  Cato 
gave  up  nothing  for  loft,  but  folicited  a  prastorfhip  for 
himfelf,  that  he  might  from  thence,  as  from  a  kind  of  fort, 
militate  againft  the  confuis,  and  not  contend  with  them  \\\ 
the  capacity  of  a  private  citizen.  The  confuis,  appre- 
henfive that  the  prserorial  power  of  Cato  would  not  be  in-, 
ferior  even  to  the  confular  authority,  fuddenly  affembled  a 
fmall  fenate,  and  obtained  a  decree,  that  thofe  who  were 
elected  praetors   fhould   immediately"  enter  upon    then: 
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office,*  without  waiting  the  ufual  time  to  ftand  the 
charge,  if  any  fuch  charge  mould  be  brought  againft 
them,  of  bribery  and  corruption.  By  this  means  they 
brought  in  their  own  creatures  and  dependents,  prefided 
at  the  election,  and  gave  money  to  the  populace.  Yet 
ftill  the  virtue  of  Cato  could  not  totally  lofe  its  weight. 
There  were  Mill  thofe  who  had  honefty  enough  to  be 
afhamed  of  felling  his  intereft,  and  wifdom  enough  to 
think  that  it  would  be  of  fervice  to  the  (late  to  elect  him 
even  at  the  public  expenfe.  He  therefore  was  nominated 
praetor  by  the  votes  of  the  firft  called  tribe  ;  but  Pompey 
fcandaloufly  pretending  that  he  heard  it  thunder,  broke 
up  the  aflembly  ;  for  it  is  not  common  for  the  Romans  to 
do  any  bufineis  if  it  thunders.  Afterwards,  by  means 
ofbribery,  and  by  the  exclufion  of  the  virtuous  part  of  the 
citizens  from  the  aflembly,  they  procured  Vatinius  to  be 
returned  Praetor,  inftead  of  Cato.  Thofe  electors,  it  is 
faid,  who  voted  from  fuch  iniquitous  motives,  like  fo 
many  culprits,  immediately  ran  away.  To  the  reft  that 
aflembled  and  exprefTed  their  indignation,  Cato  was  em- 
powered by  one  of  the  tribunes  to  addrefs  himfelf  in  a 
fpeech  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  foretold,  as  if  infpired 
by  fome  divine  influence,  all  thofe  evils  that  then  threat- 
ened the  commonwealth  ;  and  ftirred  up  the  people 
againft  Pompey  and  CrafTus,  who  in  the  confcioufnefs  of 
their  guilty  intentions,  feared  the  control  of  the  praeto- 
rial  power  of  Cato.  In  his  return  home  he  was  followed 
by  a  greater  multitude  than  all  that  had  been  appointed 
praetors  united. 

When  Caius  Trebonius  moved  for  the  diftribution  of 
the  consular  provinces,  and  propofed  giving  Spain  and 
Africa,  to  one  of  the  confuls,  and  Syria  and  Egypt  to  the 
other,  together  with  fleets  and  armies,  and  an  unlimit- 
ed power  of  making  war,  and  extending  dominion,  the 
reft  of  the  fenate,  thinking  oppofition  vain,  forebore 
to  fpeak  againft  the  motion.  Cato,  however,  before  it 
was  put  to  the  vote,  afcended  the  r  oft  rum  in  order  to 
fpeak,  but  he  was  limited  to  the  fpace  of  two  hours  ;  and 
when  he  had  fpent  this  time  in  repetitions,  inftruciions, 

*  There  was  always  a  time  allotted  between  nomination  and 
poiTeflion  ;  that  if  any  undue  means  had  been  made  uie  of  in  the 
canvals  they  might  be  difcovered. 
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and  predictions,  and  was  proceeding  in  his  difcourfe,  the 
lictor  took  him  down  from  the  roftrum.  Yet  ftill,  when 
below  amongft  the  people,  he  perfifted  to  fpeak  in  behalf 
of  liberty  ;  and  the  people  readily  attended  to  him,  and 
joined  in  his  indignation,  till  the  conful's  beadle  again 
laid  hold  of  him  and  turned  him  out  of  the  forum.  He 
attempted,  notwithstanding,  to  return  to  his  place,  and 
exc;ted  the  people  to  aflift  him  ;  which  being  done  more 
than  once,  Trebonius,  in  a  violent  rage,  ordered  him  to 
prifon.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  populace,  to 
whom  he  addreffed  himfelf  as  he  went,  till,  at  laft,  Tre- 
bonius, through  fear,  difmifled  him.  Thus  Cato  was 
refcued  that  day.  But  afterwards,  the  people  being  part- 
ly overawed,  and  partly  corrupted,  the  confular  party 
prevented  Aquilius,  one  ef  the  tribunes,  by  force  of  arms, 
from  coming  out  of  the  fenate  honfe  into  the  afTembly, 
wounded  many,  killed  fome,  and  thruft  Cato,  who  /aid 
it  thundered,  out  of  the  forum  ;  fo  that  the  law  was  patted 
by  compulfion.  This  rendered  Pompey  fo  obnoxious  that 
the  people  were  going  to  pull  down  his  ftatues,  but  were 
prevented  by  Cato.  Afterwards,  when  the  law  was  pro- 
posed for  the  allotment  of  Caefar's  provinces,  Cato  addref- 
ftng  himfelf  particularly  to  Pompey,  told  him,  with  great 
confidence,  he  did  not  then  confider  that  he  was  taking 
Caefar  upon  his  moulders  ;  but  when  he  began  to  find  his 
weight,  and  could  neither  fupport  it,  nor  (hake  him  off, 
they  would  both  fall  together,  and  crufh  the  common- 
wealth in  their  fall  ;  and  then  he  fhould  find,  too  late,  that 
the  counfels  of-Cato  were  no  lefs  falutary  for  himfelf  than 
intrinfically  jufi.  Yet  Pompey,  though  he  often  heard 
thefe  things,  in  the  confidence  of  his  fortune  and  his 
power,  defpifed  them,  and  feared  no  reverfe  from  the 
part  of  Caefar. 

Cato  was  the  following  year  appointed  praetor,  but  he 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  contributed  fo  much  to  the  dig- 
nity of  that  high  office  by  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  as 
to  have  derogated  from  it  by  the  meannefs  of  his  drefs  ; 
for  he  would  often  go  to  the  praetorial  bench  without  his 
robe  or  his  fhoes,  and  fit  in  judgment,  even  in  capital 
cafes,  on  fome  of  the  firft  perfonages  in  Rome.  Some  will 
have  it,  that  he  pafTed  fentence,  when  he  had  drank  after 
dinner,  bat  that  is  not  true.  Ke  was  refolved  to  extirpate 
that  extreme  corruption  which  then  prevailed  amongft  the 
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people  in  elections  of  every  kind  ;  and,  in  order  to  effect 
this,  he  moved  that  a  law  fhould  be  pa  (Ted  in  the  fenate, 
for  every  candidate,  though  no  information  fhould  be  laid, 
to  declare  upon  oath  in  what  manner  he  obtained  his 
election.  This  gave  offence  to  the  candidates,  and  to  the 
more  mercenary  part  of  the  people.  So  that,  as  Cato  was 
going  in  the  morning  to  the  tribunal,  he  was  fo  much  in- 
fulted  and  pelted  with  (tones  by  the  mob,  that  the  whole 
court  fled,  and  he  with  difficulty  efcaped  into  the  roftrum. 
There  he  flood,  and  his  firm  and  fleady  afpect  foon  hufhed 
the  clamors  and  diforders  of  the  populace  ;  fo  that  when 
he  fpoke  upon  the  fubjecl:,  he  was  heard  with  a  general 
filence.*  The  fenate  publicly  teftified  their  approbation 
of  his  conduct  ;  but  he  anfwered,  that  no  compliment 
could  be  paid  to  them  at  lead  for  deferring  the  praetor,  and 
declining  to  affift  him  when  in  manifefl  danger.  This 
meafure  diftreffed  the  candidates  confiderably  j  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  they  were  afraid  of  giving  bribes,  and  on  the 
other,  they  were  apprehenfive  of  lofing  their  election,  if  it 
fhould  be  done  by  their  opponents.  They  thought  it 
beft,  therefore,  jointly  to  depofit  five  hundred  feftertia 
each,f  then  to  canvafs  in  a  fair  and  legal  manner,  and  if 
any  one  fhould  be  convicted  of  bribery,  he  fhould  forfeit 
his  depofit.  Cato  was  appointed  guarantee  of  this  agree- 
ment, and  the  money  was  to  be  lodged  in  his  hand,  but 
for  this  he  accepted  of  fureties.  When  the  day  of  elec- 
tion came,  Cato  flood  next  to  the  tribune  who  prefided, 
and,  as  he  examined  the  votes,  one  of  the  depofiting  can- 
didates appeared  to  have  made  ufe  of  fome  fraud.  He 
therefore  ordered  him  to  pay  the  money  to  the  reft.  But, 
after  complimenting  the  integrity  of  Cato,  they  remitted 

*  This  circumftance  in  Cato's  life  affords  a  good  comment  on 
the  following  paffage  in  Virgil,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  labored 
dignity  and  weight  of  that  verfe, 

— Pietate  gravem  et  mentis  fi  forte  virum  quern, 

conveys  a  very  ftrong  and  juft  idea  of  Cato. 

Ac  veluti  magno  in  populo  cum  faspe  coorta  efb 

Seditio  laevitique  animis  ignobile  vulgus  ; 

Jamque  facet  et  faxa  volant  ;  furor  anna  miniftrat. 

Turn,  pietate  gravem  et  meritis  fi  forte  virum  quem 

Confpexere,  filent,  arre£lifque  auribus  adftant. 

Ille  regit  di&is  animos,  et  peftora  mulcet.        Virg.  y£n.  1. 

+  Cicero  fpeaksof  this  agreement  in  one  of  his  epi  files  to  Attic  us. 
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the  fine,  and  laid  that  the  guilt  was  a  fuffieient  puni  foment. 
Cato,  however,  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  to  many  by 
this  conduct,  who  feemed  difpleafed  that  he  affected  both 
the  legiflative  and  judicial  powers.  Indeed,  there  is  hardly 
any  authority  fo  much  exposed  to  envy  as  the  latter,  and 
hardly  any  virtue  fo  obnoxious  as  that  of  juitice,  owing  to 
the  popular  weight  and  influence  that  it  always  carries 
along  with  it.  For  though  he  who  admin  liters  juftice  in 
a  virtuous  manner  may  not  be  refpecled  as  a  man  of  val- 
or, nor  admired  as  a  man  of  parts  ;  yet  his  integrity  is 
always  productive  of  love  and  confidence.  Valor  pro- 
duces fear,  and  parts  create  fufpicion  ;  they  are  distinc- 
tions, moreover,  which  are  rather  given  than  acquired. 
One  arifes  from  a  natural  acutenefs,  the  other  from  a  na- 
tural firmnefs  of  mind.  However,  as  juftice  is  a  virtue  lo 
eafily  practicable  and  attainable,  the  oppofite  vice  is  pro- 
portionally odious. 

Thus  Cato  became  obnoxious  to  the  chiefs  of  Rome  in 
general.  But  Pompey  in  particular,  whole  glory  was  to 
rife  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  power,  labored  with  unwearied 
afiiduity,  to  procure  impeachments  againft  him.  The  in- 
cendiary Clodius,  who  had  again  entered  the  lilts  of  Pom- 
pey, accufed  Cato  of  embezzling  a  quantity  of  the  Cyprian 
treafure,  and  of  railing  an  oppofition  to  Pompey,  becaufe 
the  latter  had  refufed  to  accept  of  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. Cato,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that  though 
he  was  not  fo  much  as  fupplied  with  a  horle,  or  a  foldier, 
by  the  government,  yet  he  had  brought  more  treafure  to 
the  commonwealth  from  Cyprus,  than  Pompey  had  done 
from  fo  many  wars  and  triumphs  over  the  harraffed  world. 
He  afferted,  that  he  never  even  wifhed  for  the  alliance  of 
Pompey, notbecaufe  he  thought  him  unworthy,but  becaufe 
of  the  difference  of  their  political  principles.  "  For  my  own 
"  part,"  faid  he,  "  I  rejected  the  province  offered  me  as  an 
"  appendage  to  my  pi\etorfhip  ;  but  for  Pompey,  he  arro- 
"  gated  fome  provinces  to  himfelf,  and  fome  he  beftowed 
"  on  his  friends.  Nay,  he  has  now,  without  even  folicit- 
"  ing  your  confent,  accommodated  Caefar  in 'Gaul  with 
"  fix  thoufand  foldiers.  Such  forces,  armaments,  and 
"  horfes,  are  now,  it  feems,  at  the  difpofal  of  private  men* 
"and  Pompey  retains  the  title  of  commander  and  gene- 
"  ral,  while  he  delegates  toothers  the  legions  and  the 
"  provinces;  and  continues  within  the  walls  to  prefide  at 

Vol.  IV.  H  H 
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"  elections,  the  arbiter  of  the  mob,  and  the  fabricator  of 
"  fedition.  From  this  conduct  his  principles  are  ob. 
"  vious.  He  holds  it  but  one  flep  from  anarchy  to  abf'o- 
"  lute  power."*  Thus  Cato  maintained  his  party  again  ft 
Pompey. 

Marcus  Favonius  was  the  intimate  friend  and  imitator 
of  Cato,  as  Apollodorus  Phalereusf  is  faid  to  have  been 
of  Socrates,  who  was  tranfported  with  his  difcourfes  even 
to  madnefs  or  intoxication.  This  Favonius  flood  for  the 
office  of  acdile,  and  apparently  loll  it;  but  Cato,  upon 
examining  the  votes,  and  finding  them  all  to  be  written  in 
the  fame  hand,  appealed  againft  the  fraud,  and  the  tribones 
fet  afide  the  election.  Favonius,  theiefore,  was  elected, 
and  in  the>difcharge  of  thefeveral  offices  of  his  magifiracy 
he  had  the  affiftanceoi  Cato,  particularly  in  the  theatrical 
entertainments  that  were  given  to  the  people.  In  thefe 
Cato  gave  another  fpecimen  of  his  economy  ;  for  he  did 
not  allow  the  players  and  muficians  crowns  of  gold,  but  of 
■wild  olive,  fuch  as  they  ufe  in  the  Olympic  games,  In- 
stead of  expenlive  prefents,  he  gave  the  Greeks  beets  and 
lettuces,  and  radifhes  and  parfley  ;  and  the  Romans  lie 
prefented  with  jugs  of  wine,  poik,  figs,  cucumbers,  and 
faggots  of  wood.  Some  ridiculed  the  meannefs  of  his 
prefents,  while  others  were  delighted  with  this  relaxation 
from -the  ufual  feverity  of  his  manners.  And  Favonius, 
"who  appeared  only  as  a  common  perfon  amongftthe  fpec- 
tators,  and  had  given  up  the  management  of  the  whole  to 
Cato,  declared  the  fame  to  the  people,  and  publicly  ap- 
plauded his  conduct,  exhorting  him  to  reward  merit  of 
every  kind.  Curio,  the  colleague  of  Favonius,  exhibited 
at  the  fame  time  in  the  other  theatre  a  very  magnificent 
entertainment  j  but  the  people  left  him,  and  were  much 
more  entertained  with  feeing  Favonius  act  the  private  ci- 
tizen, and  Cato  mailer  of  the  ceremonies.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  took  this  upon  him  only  to  fhow  the 
folly  of  troublefome  and  expenfive  preparations  in  matters 

*  This  maxim  has  been  verified  in  almoft  every  ftate.  When  am- 
bitious men  aimed  at  abi'olute  power,  their  fiiil  mealure  was  to 
impede  the  regular  movements,  or  the  conftitutional  government  by 
throwing  ail  into  confufion,  that  they  might  aicend  to  monarchy 
as  Miizas  -went  to  the  throne  of  Carthage,  involved  in  a  cloud. 

+  See  Plato's  Phaedo,  and  the  beginning  of  thejympqfium.  This 
Apollodorus  was  lurnamed  Uartkus  from  his  paflh N  n->  'r\ . 
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of  mere  amufement,  and  that  the  benevolence  and  good 
humor  fuitable  to  fiich  occafions  would  have  a  better 
effecr. 

When  Scipio,  Hypfaeus,  and  Milo,  were  candidates  for 
the  confulfhip,  and  befide  the  ufual  infamous  practices  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  had  recourfe  to  violence  and 
murder,  and  civil  war,  it  was  propofed  that  Pompey  fhould 
be  appointed  protestor  of  the  election.  But  Cato  oppofed 
this,  and  faid  that  the  laws  mould  not  derive  their  iecurity 
from  Pompey,  but  that  Pompey  fhould  owe  his  to  the  laws, 

However,  when  the  confular  power  had  been  long  fuf- 
rended,  arid  the  forum  was  in  Come  meafure  befieged  by 
three  armies,  Cato,  that  things  might  not  come  to  1  he 
word,  recommended  to  the  fenate  to  confer  that  power  on 
Pompey  as  a  favor,  with  which  his  own  influence  would 
ctherwife  inveft  him,  and  by  that  means  to  make  a  lefs 
evil  the  remedy  for  a  greater.  Bibulis,  therefore,  an 
agent  of  Cato's,  moved  in  the  fenate  that  Pompey  fhould 
be  created  fole  cenful  ;  adding,  that  his  adminiftration 
would  either  be  of  the  greateft  ferviceto  the  date,  or  that, 
at  lead,  if  the  commonwealth  muft  have  a  matter,  it  would 
have  the  fatis  fact  ion  of  being  under  the  aufpices  of  the 
greateft  man  in  Rome.  Cato,  contrary  to  every  one's  ex- 
pectation, feconded  the  motion,  intimating  that  any  gov- 
ernment was  preferable  to  anarchy,  and  that  Pompey 
promiied  fair  for  a  conftitutional  adminiftration,  and  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  city. 

Pompey  being  thus  elected  conful,  invited  Cato  to  his 
houfe  in  the  fuburbs.  He  received  him  with  the  greatefi: 
careffes  and  acknowledgments,  and  entreated  him  to  a  (lift 
in  his  adminiftration,  and  to  prefide  at  his  councils.  Cato 
anfwered,  that  he  had  neither  formerly  oppofed  Pompey 
out  of  private  enmity,  norfupported  him  of  late  out  of 
perfonal  favor  ;  but  that  the  welfare  of  the  date  had 
been  his  motive  in  both  ;  that,  in  private,  he  would 
affifl  him  with  his  council  whenever  he  fhould  be  called 
upon  ;  but  that,  in  public,  he  fhould  fpeak  his  fentimenk; 
whether  they  might  be  in  his  favor  or  not.  And  he 
did  not  fail  to  do  as  he  had  told  him.  For,  foon  after, 
when  Pompey  propofed  fevere  punifhments  and  penalties 
againft  thefe  who  had  been  guilty  of  bribery,  Cato  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  paft  fhould  be  overlooked, 
and  the  future   only  adverted   to  ;  for  that,  if  he  fhould 
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fcrutinize  into  former  offences  of  that  kind,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  fay  where  it  would  end  \  and  fhould  he  eftablifli 
penal  laws,  ex  pojl  faffo,  it  would  be  hard  that  thofe  who 
were  convicted  of  former  offences  fhould  fuffer  for  the 
breach  of  thofe  laws  which  were  then  not  in  being.  Af- 
terwards, too,  when  impeachments  were  brought  againft 
ieveral  perfons  of  rank,  and  fame  of  Pompey's  friends 
amongft  the  reft,  Cato,  when  he  obferved  that  Pompey 
favored  the  latter,  reproved  him  with  great  freedom, 
and  urged  him  to  the  difcharge  of  his  duty.  Pompey  had 
enacted,  that  encomiums  fhould  no  longer  be  fpoken  in 
iavor  of  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  ;  and  yet,  he  gave  in  to 
the  court  a  written  encomium*. on  Munatius  Plancus, f 
when  he  was  upon  his  trial  ;  but  Cato,  when  he  obferved 
thns,  as  he  was  one  of  the  judges,  flopped  his  ears,  and 
forbade  the  apology  to  be  read.  Plancus,  upon  this,  ob- 
jected to  Cato's  being  one  of  the  judges  ;  yet  he  was  con- 
demned notwithstanding.  Indeed,  Cato  gave  the  crimi- 
nals in  general  no  fmall  perplexity;  for  they  were  equally 
afraid  of  having  him  for  their  judge,  and  of  objecting  to 
Jhim  ;  as  in  the  latter  cafe  it  was  generally  underftood  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  rely  on  their  innocence,  and  by 
the  fame  means  were  condemned.  Nay,  to  object  to  the 
judgment  of  Cato,  became  a  common  handle  of  accufa- 
tion  and  reproach. 

Caefar  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  profecuting  the 
war  in  Gaul,  was  cultivating  his  interelt  in  the  city,  by 
all  that  friendship  and  munificence  could  effect.  Pompey 
faw  this,  and  waked,  as  from  a  dream,  to  the  warnings  of 
Cato  ;  yet  he  remained  indolent ;  and  Cato,  who  perceiv- 
ed the  political  neceffity  of  oppofing  Caefar,  determined 
himfelf  to  Hand  for  the  confulfhip,  that  he  might  thereby 
oblige  him  either  to  lay  down  his  arms  or  difcover  his  de- 
signs. Cato's  competitors  were  both  men  of  credit  ; 
but   Sulpicius,J  who  was  one  of  them,  had  himfelf  de- 

*  Dion  calls  this  an  eulogium  and  a  petition,  moctvov  te  upst, 

+  Munatius  Plancus,  who  in  the  Greek  is  miftakenly  called  Flac- 
cus,  was  then  tribune  of  the  people  He  was  accuied  by  Cicero, 
and  defended  by  Pompey,  but  unanimoufly  condemned. 

$The  competitors  were  M.  Claudius  Marcel! us,  and  Servius 
Sulpicius  Rufus.  The  latter,  according  to  Dion,  was  choien  for 
Viis  knowledge  of  the  laws,  and  the  former  for  his  eloquence. 
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rived  great  advantages  from  the  authority  of  Cato.  On 
this  account,  he  wascenfured  as  ungrateful ;  though  Cato 
was  not  offended  ;  "  For  what  wonder,"  faid  he,  "  is  it, 
"  that  what  a  man  efteems  the  greateft  happinefs,  he 
"  mould  not  give  up  to  another  ?"  He  procured  an  act 
in  the  fenate,  that  no  candidate  mould  canvafs  by  means 
of  others.  This  exafperated  the  people,  becaufe  it  cut  off 
at  once  the  means  of  cultivating  favor,  and  conveying 
bribes  ;  and  thereby  rendered  the  lower  order  of  citizens 
poor  and  infignificant.  It  was  in  fome  meafure  owing  to 
this  act -that  he  loft  the  confulfhip  ;  for  he  confulted  his 
dignity  too  much  to  canvafs  in  a  popular  manner  himfelf; 
and  his  friends  could  not  then  do  it  for  him. 

A  repulfe,  in  this  cafe,  is  for  fome  time  attended  with 
fhame  and  forrow  both  to  the  candidate  and  his  friends  ; 
but  Cato  was  fo  little  affected  by  it,  that  he  anointed  him- 
felf  to  play  at  ball,  and  walked  as  ufual  after  dinner  with 
his  friends  in  the  forum,  without  his  fhoes  or  his  tunic. 
Cicero,  fenfible  how  much  Rome  wanted  fuch  a  conful,  at 
once  blamed  his  indolence,  with  regard  to  courting  the 
people  on  this  occafion,  and  his  inattention  to  a  future  fuc- 
cefs  ;  whereas  he  had  twice  applied  for  the  praetorfhip. 
Cato  anfweredthat  his  ill  fuccefsin  the  latter  cafe  was  not 
owing  to  the  averfion  of  the  people,  but  to  the  corrupt  and 
compulfive  meafures  ufedamongft  them  ;  while  in  an  ap- 
plication for  the  confuifhip  no  fuch  meafures  could  be  uf- 
ed^  and  he  was  fenfible,  therefore,  that  the  citizens  were 
ownded  by  thofe  manners  which  it  did  not  become  a  wife 
man  either  to  change  for  their  fakes,  or  by  repeating  his- 
application,  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  fame  ill  fuccefs- 

Caefar  had,  at  this  time,  obtained  many  dangerous  vic- 
tories over  warlike  nations  ;  and  had  fallen  upon  the  Ger- 
mans, though  at  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  flain  three 
hundred  thoufand  of  them.  Many  of  the  citizens,  on  this 
occafion,  voted  a  public  thankfgiving ;  but  Cato  was  of 
a  different  opinion,  and  faid,  "  That  Caefar  mould  be 
"  given  up  to  the  nations  he  had  injured,  that  his  conduct 
"  might  not  bring  a  curfe  upon  the  city  ;  yet  the  gods," 
he  faid,  "ought  tobe  thanked,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
"  foldiers  had  not  fuffered  for  the  madnefs  and  wicked- 
"  nefs  of  their  general,  but  that  they  had  in  mercy  fpared 
"  the  ftate."  Caefar,  upon  this,  fent  letters  to  the  fenate 
full  ot  invectives  againft  Cato.     When  they  were  read; 

4  h  h  a 
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Cato  rofe  with  great  calmnefs,  and  in  a  fpeech,  fo  regular 
that  feemed  premeditated,  (aid,  that,  with  regard  to 
the  letters,  as  they  contained  nothing  but  a  little  of 
Caefar's  buffoonery,  they  deferved  not  to  be  anfwered  ; 
and  then,  laying  open  the  whole  plan  of  Caefar's  conduft,. 
more  like  a  friend,  who  knew  his  bofom  counfels,  than  an 
enemy,  he  mowed  the  ferrate  that  it  was  not  the  Britons* 
or  the  Gauls  they  had  to  fear,  but  Caefar  himfelf.  This 
alarmed  them  fo  much,  that  Csefar's  friends  were  forry 
they  had  produced  the  letters  that  occafioned  it.  Noth- 
ing, however,  was  then  refolved  upon  ;  only  it  was  de- 
bated concerning  the  propriety  of  appointing  a  fucceiTor 
to  Caefar;  and  when  Caefar's  friends  required,  that,  in 
cafe  thereof,  Pompey  too  tbould  relinquifh  his  army,  and 
'give  up  his  provinces  ;  "Now,"  cried  Cato,  "  is  com- 
*'  ing  to  pafs  the  event  that  I  foretold. f  It  is  obvious, 
"that  Caefar  will  have  recourfe  to  arms;  and  that  the 
*  power  which  he  has  obtained  by  deceiving  the  people, 
"  he  will  make  life  of  to  enflave  them."  However,  Cato 
had  but  little  influence  out  of  the  ienate,  for  the  people 
were  bent  on  aggrandizing  Caefar  ;  and  even  the  ienate,. 
while  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  Cato,  was  afraid  of 
the  people. 

When  the  news  was  brought  that  Caefar  had  taken  Ari- 
minum,  and  was  advancing  witfrhis  army  towards  Rome, 
the  people  in  general,  and  even  Pompey,  caft  their  eyes 
upon  Cato,  as  on  the  only  perfon  who  had  forefeen  the 
original  defigns  of  Caefar.  "  Had  ye  then/'  faid  Ckto, 
4<  attended   to  my  counfels,  you  would  neither  nov^rave 

*  Arniot  thinks  wc  ought  here  to  read  Ts:(xavcov sand  not  BpeloivvM* 
+  But  was  not  this  very  impolitic  in  Cato  ?  Was  it  not  a  vain 
■frcrihce  to  his  ambition  of  prophecy  ?  Casfar  could  not  long  re- 
main unacquainted  , with  what  had  palled  in  the  Ienate;  and  Ca- 
io"s  oMervation  on  this  occaiion  was  not  much  more  dilcreet  thaa 
it  would  be  to  tell  a  madman,  who  had  a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  that 
he  intended  to  burn  a  houie,  Cato,  in  our  opinion,  with  all  his 
vj'rtue,  contributed  no  leis.to  thedeitru&ion  of  the  commonwealth 
than  Cieiar  himfelf.  Wherefore  did  he  idly  exafperate  that  ambi- 
tious man,  by  objecting  againif  a  public  thanklgiving  for  his  vic- 
tories ?  There  was  a  prejudice  in  that  pa  Ft  of  Cato's  conduft,  which 
had  but  the  fhadow  of  virtue  to  lupport  it.  Nay,  it  is  more  thaa 
probable,  that  it  was  out  of  tpite  to  Casiar,  that  Cato  gave  the  whole 
•oniuJar  power  to  Pompey.  It  roof  I  be  remembered,  that  Csc.iar 
bad  debauched  Cato's  frfier. 
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"  feared  the  power  of  one  man,  nor  would  it  have  been 
c*  in  one  man  that  you  mould  have  placed  your  hopes. " 
Pompey  anfwered,  that  "  Cato  had  indeed  been  a  better 
"  prophet,  but  that  he  had  himfelf  atfced  a  more  friendly 
"  part."  And  Cato  then  advifed  the  fenate  to  put  every 
thing  into  the  hands  of  Pompey  ;  "  For  the  authors  of 
«'  great  evils,"  he  faid,  "  knew  beft  how  to  remove 
"  them."  As  Pompey  perceived  that  his  forces  were  in- 
fufficient,  and  even  the  few  that  he  had  by  no  means 
hearty  in  his  caufe,  he  thought  proper  to  leave  the  city. 
Cato,  being  determined  to  follow  him,  fent  his  youngeft 
fon  to  Munatius,  who  was ;n  the  country  of  the  Brutii, 
and  took  the  eldeft  along  with  him.  As  his  family,  and 
particularly  his  daughters,  wanted  a  proper  fuperintend- 
ant,  he  took  Marcia  again,  who  was  then  a  rich  widow  ; 
for  Hortenfius  was  dead,  and  had  left  her  his  w  hole  eftate. 
This  circumfrance  gave  Casfar  occafion  to  reproach  Cato 
with  his  avarice,  and  to  call  him  the  mercenary  hulband. 
••  For  why,"  faid  he,  "  did  he  part  with  her,  if  he  had 
"  occafion  for  her  himfelf  ?  And,  if  he  had  not  occafion 
"  for  her,  why  did  he  take,  her  again  ?  The  reafon  is 
"  obvious.  It  was  the  wealth  of  Hortenfius.  He  lent 
"  the  young  man  his  wife,  that  he  might  make  her  a  rich 
"  widow."  But,  in  anfwer  to  this,  one  need  only  quote 
that  paflage  of  Euripides,* 

Call  Hercules  a  coward  J 

For  it  would  be  equally  abfurd  to  reproach  Cato  with 
covetoufnefs,  as  it  would  be  to  charge  Hercules  with  want 
of  courage.  Whether  the  conduct  of  Cato  was  altogeth- 
er unexceptionable  in  this  affair,  is  another  queftion. 
However,  as  foon  as  he  had  remarried  Marcia,  he  gave 
her  the  charge  of  his  family,  and  followed  Pompey. 

From  that  time,  it  is  faid  that  he  neither  cut  his  hair,, 
nor  fhaved  his  beard,  nor  wore  a  garland  ;  but  was  uni- 
form in  his  drefs,  as  in  his  anguifh  for  his  country.  'On 
which  fide  foever  victory  might  for  a  while  declare,  he 
changed  not  on  that  account  his  habit.  Being  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Sicily,  he  pa  tied  over  to  Syracufe  ; 
and  finding  that  Afinius  Pollio  was  arrived  at  MeiTaniai 
with  a  detachment  from  the  enemy,  he  fent  to  him  to  de~ 

*  This  paiTage  is  ib  the  firil  aft  of  the  Hercules  Furcns*. 
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rnand  the  reafon  of  his  coming  ;  but  Pollio  only  anfwertd 
his  question  by  another,  and  demanded  of  Cato  to  know 
the  caufe  of  thofe  revolutions.  When  he  was  informed 
that  Pompey  had  evacuated  Italy,  and  was  encamped  at 
Dyrrhachium,  "  How  myfterious,"  faid  he,  "  are  the 
c<  ways  of  Providence  !  When  Pompey  neither  acted  upon 
"  the  principles  of  wifdom,  nor  of  juftice,  he  was  invin- 
tl  cibie  ;  but  now  that  he  would  fave  the  liberties  of  his 
"  country,  his  good  fortune  feems  to  have  forfaken  him. 
"  Afinius,"  he  faid,  "  he  could  eafily  drive  out  of  Sicily  ; 
"  but  as  greater  fupplies  were  at  hand,  he  was  unwilling 
V  to  involve  the  ifland  in  war."  He  therefore  advifed 
the  Syracufans  to  confult  their  fafety,  by  joining  the 
iironger  party  ;  and  foon  after  fet  fail.  When  he  came  to 
Pompey,  his  conftant  fentiments  were,  that  the  war  fhould 
be  procraftinated  in  hopes  of  peace  ;  for  that,  if  they 
came  to  blows,  which  party  foever  might  be  fuccefsful,  the 
event  would  be  decifive  againft  the  liberties  of  the  ftate. 
He  alfo  prevailed  on  Pompey,  and  the  council  of  war,  that 
neither  any  city  Tubjec~t  to  the  Romans  fhould  be  facked, 
nor  any  Roman  killed,  except  in  the  field  of  battle.  By 
this  he  gained  great  glory,  and  brought  over  many,  by  his 
humanity,  to  the  interefl:  of  Pompey. 

When  he  went  into  Afia,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  men 
and  fhips,  he  took  with  him  his  fifter  Servilia,  and  a  little 
boy  that  fhe  had  by  Lucullus  ;  for  finee  the  death  of  her 
hufband,  (he  had  lived  with  him  j  and  this  circumftance  of 
putting  herfeif  under  the  eye  of  Cato,  and  of  following 
him  through  the  fevere  difcipline  of  camps,  greatly  re- 
covered her  reputation  ;  yet  Casfar  did  not  fail  to  cenfure 
Cato  even  on  her  account. 

Though  Pompey's  officers  in  Afia  did  not  think  that 
they  had  much  need  of  Cato's  affiftance  ;  yet  he  brought 
over  the  Rhodians  to  their  interefl:  ;  and  there  leaving  his 
fifter  Servilia  and  her  fon,  he  joined  Pompey's  forces, 
which  were  now  on  a  refpe6table  footing,  both  by  fea  and 
land.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that  Pompey  difcovered  his 
final  views.  At  firft,  he  intended  to  have  given  Cato  the 
fupreme  naval  command  ;  and  he  had  then  no  fewer  than 
five  hundred  men  of  war,  befide  an  infinite  number  of  open 
galleys  and  tenders.  Reflecting,  however,  or  reminded  by 
his  friends,  that  Cato's  great  principle  was  on  all  occafions 
to  refcue  the  commonwealth  from  the  government  of  aa 
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individual;  and  that,  if  inverted  with  To  confiderable  a 
power  himfelf,  the  moment  Caefar  mould  be  vanquifhed, 
he  would  oblige  Pompey  too  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and 
fubmit  to  the  laws  ;  he  changed  his  intentions,  though  he 
had  already  mentioned  them  to  Cato,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  to  Bibulus.  The  zeal  of  Cato,  however, 
was  not  abated  by  this  conduct.  When  they  were  on  the 
*eve  of  battle  at  Dyrrhachium,  Pompey  himfelf  addreiTed 
and  encouraged  the  army,  and  ordered  his  officers  to  do 
the  fame.  Their  addreifes  notwithstanding,  were  coldly 
received.  But  when  Cato  rofe,  and  fpoke  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  philofophy,  concerning  liberty,  virtue,  death  and 
glory  ;  when,  by  his  impaflionate  action,  he  mowed  that 
he  felt  what  he  fpoke,  and  that  his  eloquence  took  its  glow- 
ing colors  from  his  foul  ;  when  he  concluded  with  an  in- 
vocation to  the  gods,  as  witnefTes  of  their  efforts  for  the 
preservation  of  their  country,  the  plaudits  of  the  army  rent 
the  fkies  ;  and  the  generals  marched  on  in  full  confidence 
of  victory.  They  fought,  and  were  victorious  ;  though 
Caefar's  good  genius  availed  him  of  the  frigid  caution  and 
diffidence  of  Pompey,  and  rendered  the  victory  incomplete. 
But  thefe  things  have  been  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pom- 
pey. Amid  the  general  joy  that  followed  this  fuccefs,  Ca- 
to alone  mourned  over  his  country,  and  bewailed  that  fatal 
and  cruel  ambition,  which  covered  the  field  with  the  bodies, 
of  citizens,  fallen  by  the  hands  of  each  other.  When  Pom- 
pey, in  purfuit  of  Caefar,  proceeded  to  ThefTaly,  and  left 
in  Dyrrhachium  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  treafure, 
together  with  fome  friends  and  relations,  he  gave  the  whole 
in  charge  to  Cato,  with  the  command  of  fifteen  cohorts 
only  ;  for  frill  he  was  afraid  of  his  republican  principles. 
If  he  fhould  be  vanquifhed,  indeed,  he  knew  he  would  be 
faithful  to  him  ;  but  if  he  mould  be  victor,  he  knew,  at 
the  fame  lime,  that  he  would  not  permit  him  to  reap  the 
reward  of  conqueft  in  the  fweets  of  abfolute  power.  Ca- 
to, however,  had  the  fatisfaction  of  being  attended  by- 
many  illuftrious  perfons  i;.  Dyrrhachium. 

After  the  fatal  overthrow  at  Pharfalia,  Cato  determined* 
in  cafe  of  Pcmpey's  death,  to  conduct  the  people  under 
his  charge  to  Italy,  and  then  to  retire  into  exile,  far  from 
the  cognizance  of  the  power  of  the  tyrant  ;  but  if  Pom- 
pey furvived,  he  was  refolved  to  keep  his  little  forces  to- 
gether for  him.    With  this  defign,  he  pafled  into  Cor- 
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cyra,  where  the  -fleet  was  (rationed  ;  and  would  there1 
have  refigned  his  command  to  Cicero,  becaufe  lie  had  been 
conful,  and  himfelf  only  praetor.  But  Cicero  declined  it, 
and  fet  fail  for  Italy.  Pompey  the  Younger  refentedjhis 
defection,  and  was  about  to  lay  violent  hands  on  'Cicero 
and  fome  others,  but  Cato  prevented  him  by  private  ex~ 
poftulation  j  and  thus  faved  the  lives  both  of  Cicero  and 
the  reft. 

Cato,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  Pompey  the  Great  would 
make  his  efcape  into  Egypt  or  Lybia,  prepared  to  follow 
him,  together  with  hts  little  force,  after  having  firft  given, 
to  fuch  as  chofe  it,  the  liberty  of  fraying  behind.  As  foon 
as  he  had  reached  the  African  coaft,  he  met  with  Sextus, 
Pompey's  younger  fbn,  who  acquainted  him  with  the  death 
of  his  father.  This  greatly  afflicted  the  little  band  ;  but 
as  Pompey  was  no  more,  they  unanimoufly  refolved  to 
have  no  other  leader  than  Cato.  Cato,  out  of  compaffioa 
to  the  honed  men  that  had  put  their  confidence  in  him, 
and  becaufe  he  would  not  leave  them  deftitute  in  a  foreign 
country,  took  upon  him  the  command.  He  fir  ft  made  for 
Cyrene,  and  was  received  by  the  people,  though  they  had 
before  fhut  their  gates  againft  Labienus.  Here  he  under- 
ftood  that  Scipio,  Pompey's  fatherinlaw,  was  entertained 
by  juba  ;  and  that  Appius  Varus,  to  whom  Pompey  had 
given  the  government  of  Africa,  had  joined  them  with 
his  forces.  Cato,  therefore,  refolved  to  march  to  them 
by  land,  as  it  was  now  winter.  Ke  had  got  together  a 
great  many  a(Tes  to  carry  water  :  and  furnifhed  himfelf 
alfo  with  cattle  and  other  victualling  provisions,  as  well 
as  with  a  number  of  carriages.  He  had  likewife  in  his 
train  fotiie  of  the  people  cailed   P.fylli,*  who  obviate  the 

*  Thefe  people  were  fo  called  from  their  king  Pfyllus,  whofe 
tomb  was  in  the  region  of  the  Sy  lies'.  Varro  tells  us,  that  to  try  the 
legitimacy  of  their  children,  they  luffer  them  to  be  bitten  by  a  ven- 
omous icrpent  ;  and  if  they  furvtve  the  wound,  they  conclude  that 
they  are  not  fpurious.  Crates  Pergamenus  fays,  there  were  a  people 
of  this  kind  at  Paros,  on  the  Heliei'pont,  called  Ophiogenes,  whole 
touch  alone  was  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  a  ferpent.  Celfus  obferves,  that 
the  Pfylli  fuck  out  the  poifon  from  the  wound,  not  by  any  fuperi- 
or  (kill  or  quality,  but  becaufe  they  have  courage  enough  to  do  it. 
Some  writers,  have  affcrted  that  the  Pfylli  have  an  innate  quality  in 
their  conftitution  that  is  poffon'ous  to  ferpents  \  and  that  the  fmell  of 
it  throws  them  into  a  profound  fleep.     Pliny  maintains,  thatevery 
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bad  erT'ecls  of  the  bite  of  ferpents,  by  fucking  out  the  poi- 
lon  ;  and  deprive  the  ferpents  themfelves  of  their  feroci- 
ty by  their  charms.  During  a  continued  march  for  fever* 
days,  he  was  always  foremoft,  though  he  made  ufe  of  nei- 
ther horfe  nor  chariot.  Ever  after  the  unfortunate  bat- 
tle of  Pharfalia,  he  ate  fitting,*  intending  it  as  an  addi- 
tional token  of  mourning,  that  he  never  lay  down  except 
to  fleep. 

By  the  end  of  winter  he  reached  the  place  of  his  desig- 
nation in  Lybia,  with  an  army  of  near  ten  thoufand  men. 
The  affairs  of  Scipio  and  Varus  were  in  a  bad  Situation, 
by  reafon  of  the  mifunderftanding  and  diffraction  which 
prevailed  between  them,  and  which  led  them  to  pay  their 
court  with  great  fervility  to  Juba,  whofe  wealth  and  pow- 
er rendered  him  intolerably  arrogant.  For  when  he  firSt 
gave  Cato  audience,  he  took  his  place  between  Scipio  and 
Cato.  But  Cato  took  up  his  chair,  and  removed  it  to  the 
other  fide  of  Scipio  ;  thus  giving  him  the  molt  honorable 
place,  though  he  was  his  enemy,  and  had  published  a  li- 
bel again  ft  him.  Cato's  adverfaries  have  not  paid  proper 
regard  to  his  fpirit  on  this  occafion,  but  they  have  been 
ready  enough  to  blame  him  for  putting  Philoftratus  in  the 
middle,  when  he  was  walking  with  him  one  day  in  Sicily, 
though  he  did  it  entirely  out  of  regard  to  philofophy.  In 
this  manner  he  humbled  Juba,  who  had  considered 'Scipio 
and  Varus  as  little  more  than  his  lieutenants  ;  and  he  took 
care  alio  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other. 

The  whole  army  then  defired  him  to  take  th?  command 
upon  him  ;  and  Scipio  and  Varus  readily  oFered  to  refign 
it  ;  but  he  faid,   "  He   would  not  tranfgrefs  the  laws,  for 

man  has  in  himfelf  a  natural  poifon  for  ferpents  ;  and  that  thofe  crea- 
ture* will  Shun  the  human  faliva,  as  they  would  boiling  water.  The 
falling  faliva,  in  particular,  if  it  comes  within  their  mouths,  kills 
them  immediately.  If,  therefore,  we'may  believe  that  the  human  fal- 
iva is  an  antidote  to  thepoiion  of  a  krpent,  we  fhall  have  no  occa- 
fion to  believe,  at  the  lame  time,  that  the  Plylli  were  endowed  with 
any  peculiar  qualities  of  this  kind,  but  that  their  iucceis  in  thele  ope- 
rations aroie,  as  Celfus  lays,  £jc  dudacia  ufu  coup.rma.ta.  However,  they 
made  a  considerable  trade  of  it  ;  and  we  are  affured,  that  they  have 
been  known  to  import  the  African  Serpents  into  Italy,  and  ether 
countries,  to  increaie  thtir  gain.  Pliny  lavs,  they  brought  fcoroi- 
ons  into  Sicily,  but  they  would  not  live  in  that  ifland. 

*  The  c-cnlul  Varro  did  the  fame  alter  the  battle  of  Cannes.  It 
was  a  ceremony  of  mourning. 
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*'■  the  fake  of  which  he  was  waging  war  with  the  man  who 
'*  trampled  upon  them  ;  nor,  when  he  was  only  propraetor, 
•f*  take  the  command  from  a  proconful."  For  Scipio  had 
been  appointed  proconful ;  and  his  name  infpired  the  gen- 
erality with  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  for  they  thought  a  Scipio 
couid  not  be  beaten  in  Africa. 

Scipio  being  eftabiiihed  commander  in  chief,  to  gratify 
Juba,  was  inclined  to  put  ali  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  to 
the  fword,  and  to  raze  the  city,  as  a  place  engaged  in  the 
intereft  of  C?efar.  But  Cato  would  not  fuff'er  it  ;  he  in- 
veighed loudly  in  council  againrt  that  de/ign,  invoking 
heaven  and  earth  to  oppofe  it  ;  and,  with  much  difficulty, 
refcued  that  people  out  of  the  •  hands  of  cruelty.  After 
which,  partly  on  their  application,  and  partly  at  the  re- 
quest of  Scipio,  he  agreed  to  take  the  command  of  the 
town,  that  it  might  neither  willingly  nor  unwillingly  fall 
info  the  hands  of  Casiar.  Indeed,  it  was  a  place  very  con- 
venient and  advantageous  to  thole  who  were  mailers  of  it ; 
and  Cato  added  much  to  its  ftrength,  as  well  as  conveni- 
ence ;  for  he  brought  into  it  a  vaft  quantity  of  breadeorn, 
repaired  the  walls,  erected  towers,  and  fortified  it  with 
ditches  and  ramparts.  Then  he  armed  all  the  youth  of 
Utica,  and  potted  them  in  the  trenches  under  his'eye  ;  as 
for  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants,  he  kept  them  clofe  within 
the  walls  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  took  great  care  that 
they  mould  fuffer  no  injury  of  any  kind  from  the  Romans. 
And  by  the  fupply  of  arms,  of  money,  and  provisions, 
which  he  fent  in  great  quantities  to  the  camp,  Utica  came 
to  be  confidered  as  the  principal  magazine. 

The  advice  he  had  before  given  Pompey,  he  now  gave- 
to  Scipio,  >  "  Not  to  rifle  a  battle  with  an  able  and  expe- 
"  rienced  warrior,  but  to  take  the  advantage  of  time, 
"  which  moit  effectually  blafls  the  growth  of  tyranny." 
Scipio,  however,  in  his  rafhnefs,  defpifed  thefe  counfels, 
and  once  even  fcrupled  not  to  reproach  Cato  with  coward- 
ice ;  afking  him,  "  Whether  he  could  not  be  fatisfied 
"  with  fitting  ftill  himfelf  within  walls  and  bars,  unlefs 
"  he  hindered  others  from  taking  bolder  meafures  upon 
"  occafion  V1  Cato  wrote  back,  "  That  he  was  ready  to 
"  crpfs  over  into  Italy  with  the  horfe  and  foot  which  he 
"  had  brought  into  Africa,  and,  by  bringing  Caefar  upon 
"  himfelf,  to  draw  him  from  his  deflgti  againft  Scipio." 
But  Scipio  only  ridiculed  the  propolal  j  arid  it  was  plain 
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that  Cato  now  repented  his  giving  up  to  him  the  com- 
mand, fince  he  law  that  Scipio  would  take  no  rational 
fcheme  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  ;  and  that  if  he  (hould, 
beyond  all  expectation,  fucceed,  he  would  behave  with  no 
kind  of  moderation  to  the  citizens. — It  was  therefore 
Cato's  judgment,  and  he  often  declared  it  to  his  friends, 
"That,  by  reafon  of  the  incapacity  and  raflmefs  of  the 
"  generals,  he  could  hope  no  good  end  of  the  war  ;  and 
"  that,  even  if  victory  mould  declare  for  them,  andCasfar 
f*  be  deflroyed,  for  his  part,  he  v.ould  not  flay  at  Rome, 
"  but  fly  from  the  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  Scipio,  who 
"  already  threw  out  infolent  menaces  againft  many  of  the 
"  Romans." 

The  thing  came  to  pafs  fooner  than  he  expected. 
About  midnight  a  peribn  arrived  from  the  army,  whence 
he  had  been  three  days  in  coming,  with  news  that  a  great 
battle  had  been  fought  at  Thapfus  ;  that  all  was  loll;  that 
Csefar  was  mailer  of  both  the  camps  ;  and  that  Scipio  and 
Juba  were  fled  with  a  few  troops,  which  had  efcaped  the 
general  flaughter. 

On  the  receipt  of  fuch  tidings,  the  people  of  Utica,  as 
might  be  expected  amidft  the  apprehenfions  of  night  and 
war,  were  in  the  utmoft  diffraction,  and  could  fcarce  keep 
themfelves  within  the  walls.  But  Cato  making  his  appear- 
ance among  the  citizens,  who  were  running  up  and 
down  the  flreets  with  great  confufion  and  clamor,  encour- 
aged them  in  the  heft  manner  he  could.  To  remove  the 
violence  of  terror  and  aftonifhment,  he  told  them  the  cafe 
-  might  not  be  fo  bad  as  it  was  reprefented,  the  misfortune 
being  poflibly  exaggerated  by  report ;  and  thus  he  calmed 
the  prefent  tumult.  As  foon  as  it  was  light  he  fummoned 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  three  hundred,  whom  he  made 
ufeof  as  a  council.  Thefewere  the  Romans  who  traficked 
there  in  merchandife  and  exchange  of  money  ;  and  to 
them  he  added  all  their  fenators  and  their  fons.  While 
they  were  affembling,  he  entered  the  houfe  with  great 
compofure  and  firmnefs  of  look,  as  if  nothing  extraordi- 
nary hadhappened  ;  and  read  a  book  which  he  had  in  his 
hand,  This  contained  an  account  of  the  Mores,  the  corn, 
tne  arms,  and  other  implements  of  war,  and  the  muflers. 

When  they  were  met,  he  opened  the  matter.  "  With 
"  commending  *he  three  hundred,  for  the  extraordinary 
f ?  alacrity  and  fidelity  they  had  fhowed  in  ferving  the  pub- 
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"lie  caufe  with  their  purfes,  their  perfons,  and  thelf 
"  councils  ;  and  exhorting  them  not  to  entertain  different 
'*  views,  or  to  endeavor  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight. 
'**  For,"  continued  he,  il  if  youkeepin  a  body,  Caefarwill 
■?*  not  hold  you  in  fuch  contempt,  if  you  continue  the  war; 
f*  and  you  will  be  more  likely  to  be  fpared,  if  you  have 
'*'*  recourfe  to  fubmiilion.  I  defire  you  will  confider  the 
*f  point  thoroughly,  and  what  refolution  foever  you  may 
"take,  I  will  not  blame  you.  If  you  are  inclined  to 
*l  go  with  the  dream  of  fortune,  I  fhall  impute  the  change 
"  to  the  neceffity  of  the  times.  If  you  bear  up  agamfl:  their 
"  threatening-  afpeet,  and  continue  to  face  danger  in  the 
"caufe  of  liberty,  I  will  be  your  fellowfoldier,  as  well 
*<  as  captain,  till  our  country  has  experienced  the  laft  iflues 
'<  of  her  fate  :  Our  country,  which  is  not  in  Utica,  or 
"  Adrymettum,  but  Rome  ;  and  (he,  in  her  vaft  refources, 
i(  has  often  recovered  herfelf  from  greater  falls  than  this. 
"  Many  refources  we  certainly  have  at  prefent  ;  and  the 
"  principalis,  that  we  have  to  contend  with  a  man  whofe 
"  occafions  oblige  him  to  attend  various  objedts.  Spain 
"  is  gone  over  tu  young  Pompey,  and  Rome,  as  yet  ua- 
'*  accuftomed  to  the  yoke,  is  ready  to  fpurn  it  from  her, 
"  and  to  rife  on  any  profpecf  of  change.  Nor  is  danger 
**  to  be  declined.  In  this  you  may  take  your  enemy  for  a 
"  pattern,  who  is  prodigal  of  his  blood  in  the  moft  ini- 
"  quitous  caufe  ;  whereas,  if  you  fucceed,  you  will  live 
fi  extremely  happy  ;  if  you  miicarry,  the  uncertainties  of 
"  war  will  be  terminated  with  a  glorious  death.  Rowev- 
"  er  deliberate  among  yourlelves  as  to  the  fteps  you 
"  mould  take,  firft  entreating  heaven  to  profper  your  de- 
"  terminations,  in  a  manner  worthy  the  courage  and  zeal 
"  you  have  already  mown." 

This  fpeech  of  Cato's  infpired  fome  with  confidence, 
and  even  with  hope  ;  and  the  generality  werefo  much  af- 
fected with  his  intrepid,  his  generous,  and  humane  turn 
of  mind,  that  they  al mo (r  forgot  their  prefent  danger; 
and  looking  upon  him  as  the  oaly  general  that  was  invin- 
cible, and  fuperior  to  all  fortune,  "  They  defired  him 
il  to  make  whatufe  he  thought  proper  of  theirfortunesand 
"  their  arms  ;  for  that  it  was  better  to  die  under  his  ban- 
'•<  ner,  than  to  fave  their  lives  at  the  expenfe  of  betraying 
*'  fo  much  virtue."  One  of  the  council  obferved  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  decree  for  enfranchiiing  the  fiaves,  and  many 
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Commended  the  motion:  Cato,  however,  faid,  "He  would 
"  not  do  that,  becaufe  it  was  neither  juft  nor  lawful  ; 
•'  but  fuch  as  their  matters  would  voluntarily  difcharge, 
"  he  would  receive,  provided  they  were  of  proper  age  to 
*<  bear  arms."  This  many  promifed  to  do;  and  Cato 
withdrew,  after  having  ordered  lifts  to  be  made  out  of  all 
that  mould  offer. 

A  little  after  this,  letters  were  brought  him  from  Juba 
and  Scipio.  Juba,  who  lay  with  a  fmail  corps,  concealed 
in  the  mountains,  defired  to  know  Cato's  intentions  ;  pro- 
pofing  to  wait  for  him  if  he  left  Utica,  or  to  aflift  him  if 
he  chofe  to  Hand  a  fiege.  Scipio  alfo  lay  at  anchor  under 
a  promontory  near  Utica,  expecting  an  anfwer  on  the 
i'ame  account. 

Cato  thought  it  advifeable  to  keep  the  meffengers  till  he 
fhould  know  the  final  determination  of  the  three  hundred. 
All  of  the  patrician  order,  with  great  readinefs  enfranchif- 
ed  and  armed  their  fiaves  ;  but  as  Tjr  the  three  hundred, 
■who  dealt  in  traffic  and  loans  of  money  at  high  intereft,  and 
whole  Haves  were  a  considerable  part  of  their  fortune,  the 
imprefiicn  which  Cato's  fpeech  had  made  upon  them, did  not 
laft  long.  As  fome  bodies  ealily  receive  heat,  and  as  eafily 
grow  cold  again  when  the  fire  is  removed  ;  io  the  fight  of 
Cato  warmed  and  liberalized  thefe  traders  ;  but  when  they 
came  to  confider  the  matter  among  themfeives,  the  dread 
of  Caefar  foon  put  to  flight  their  reverence  for  Cato,  and 
for  virtue.  For  thus  they  talked — '*  What  are  we,  and 
*'  what  is  the  man  whole  orders  we  refufe  to  receive  ?  Is  it 
"  not  Caefar,  into  whofe  hands  the  w;hole  power  of  the 
"  Roman  empire  is  fallen  ?  And  furely  none  of  us  is  a 
"  Scipio,  a  Pompey,  or  a  Cato.  Shall  we,  at  a  time 
*'  when  their  fears  make  all  men  entei  tain  fentiments  be- 
"  neath  their  dignity — Shall  we,  in  Utica,  fight  for  the 
*l  liberty  of  Rome,  with  a  man  againft  whom  Cato  and 
**  Pompey  the  Great  durft  not  make  a  ftand  in  Italy  ? 
"  Shall  we  enfranchife  our  flaves  to  oppofe  Caefar,  who 
*'  have  no  more  liberty  ourfelves,  than  that  conqueror  is 
"  pleafed  to  leave  us  ?  Ah !  wretches  that  we  are  !  Let  us 
**  at  laft  know  ourfelves,  and  fend  deputies  to  intercede 
"  with  him  for  mercy."  This  was  the  language  of  the  raoft 
moderate  among  the  three  hundred ;  but  the  greateftpartof 
them  lay  in  wait  for  the  patricians,  thinking,  if  they  could 
fcize  upon  them,  they  mould  more  ealily  make  their  peace- 
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with  Caefar.  Cato  fufpecled  the  change,  but  made  no  re- 
monftrance  again  ft  it;  he  only  wrote  to  Seipio  and  Juba, 
to  keep  at  a  diflance  from  Utica,  becaufe  the  three  hund- 
red were  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

In  the  mean  time  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  who 
had  efcaped  out  of  the  battle,  approached  Utica,  and  des- 
patched three  men  to  Cato,  though  they  could  come  to  no 
'  unanimous  refolution.  For  fome  were  for  joining  Juba, 
forne  Cato,  and  others  were  afraid  to  enter  Utica.  This 
account  being  brought  to  Cato,  he  ordered  Marcus  Ru- 
brius  to  attend  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  three  hundred,  and 
quietly  take  down  the  names  of  fuch  as  offered  to  fet  free 
their.  Haves,  without  pretending  to  ufe  the  lsaft  compul- 
sion. Then  he  went  out  of  the  town,  taking  the  fenators 
with  him,  to  a  conference  with  the  principal  officers' of  the 
cavalry.  He  entreated  their  officers  not  to  abandon  fo 
many  Roman  fenators  ;  nor  to  choofe  Juba,  rather  than 
Cato,  for  their  general,  but  to  join  and  mutually  contri- 
bute to  each  other's  fafety,  by  entering  the  city  which  was 
impregnable  in  point  of  Strength,  and  had  provifions  and 
every  thing  neceffary  for  defence  for  many  years.  The 
fenators  feconded  this  application  with  prayers  and  tears. 
The  officers  went  to  confult  the  troops  under  their  com- 
mand ;  and  Cato,  with  the  fenators,  fat  down  upon  one 
of  the  mounds  to  wait  their  anfwer. 

At  that  moment  Rubrius  came  up  in  great  fury,  inveigh* 
ing  again  ft  the  three  hundred,  who  he  faid,  behaved  in 
a  very  diforderly  manner,  and  wereraifmg  commotions  in 
the  city.  Upon  this,  many  of  the  fenators  thought  their 
condition  defperate,  and  gave  into  the  utmoft  exprefilons 
of  grief.  But  Cato  endeavored  to  encourage  them,  and 
requested  the  three  hundred  to  have  patience. 

Nor  was  there  any  thing  moderate  in  the  propofals  of 
the  cavalry.  The  anfwer  from  them  was,  "That  they 
fl  had  no  defire  to  be  in  the  pay  of  Juba  ;  nor  did  they 
"  fear  Caefar  while  they  Should  have  Cato  for  their  general; 
?'  but  to  be  Shut  up  with  Uticans,  Phoenicians,  who  would. 
*{  change  with  the  wind,  was  a  circumstance  which  they 
"  could  not  bear  to  think  of.  For"  faid  they,  "  if  they  are 
*'  quiet  now,  yet  when  Caefar  arrives,  they  will  betray  us 
"  and  confpire  our  destruction.  Whoever,  therefore,  de- 
*'  fires  usto  range  under  his  banners  there,  muft  firft  expel 
"  the  Uticans,  or  put  them  to  the  fword,  and  then  call  us 
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?tintoa  place  dear  of  enemies  and  barbarians."  Thefe 
propoials  appeared  to  Cato  extremely  barbarous  and  fa- 
va°e  ;  however,  he  mildly  anfwered,  "  That  he  would 
talk  with  the  three  hundred  about  them."  Then  entering 
the  city  again,  he  applied  to  that  fet  of  men,  who  now 
no  longer,  out  of  reverence  to  him,  diifembled  or  palli- 
ated their  defigns.  They  openly  expreffed  their  refent- 
xrient,  that  any  citizens  mould  prefume  to  lead  them  againft 
Ciefar,  with  whom  all  conteft  was  beyond  their  power  and 
their  hopes.  Nay,  fomewent  fo  far  as  to  fay,  "That  the 
"  fenators  ought  to  be  detained  in  the  town  till  Caefar 
*'  came."  Cato  let  this  pafs  as  if  he  heard  it  not  j  and, 
indeed,  he  was  a  little  deaf. 

But  being  informed-  that  the  cavalry  were  marching  off, 
he  was  afraid  that  the  three  hundred  would  take  fomedef- 
perate  ftep  with  refpect  to  the  fenators;  and  he  therefore 
went  in  purfuit  of  them  with  his  friends.  As  he  found 
they  were  got  under  march,  he  rode  after  them.  It  was 
with  pleafure  they  law  him  approach  ;  and  they  exhorted 
him  to  go  with  them,  and  fave  his  life  with  theirs.  On 
this  occafion,  it  is  faid,  that  Cato  fhed  tears,  while  he 
interceded  with  extended  hands  in  behalf  of  the  fenators. 
He  even  turned  the  heads  of  fome  of  their  horfes,  and 
laid  hold  of  their  armor,  till  he. prevailed  with  thenv 
to  ftay,  at  leaft,  that  day,  to  fecure  the  retreat  of  the 
fenators. 

When  he  came  back  with  them,  and  had  committed  the 
charge  of  the  gates  to  fome,  and  the  citidel  to  others,  the 
three  hundred  were  under  great  apprehensions  of  being 
puniflied  for  their  inconftancy,  and  fent  to  beg  of  Cato, 
by  all  means,  to  come  and  fpeak  to  them*  But  the  fena- 
tors would  not  fuffer  him  to  go.  They  faid  they  would 
never  let  their  guardian  and  .deliverer  come  into  the 
hands  of  fuch  perfidious  and  traiterous  men.  It  was  now, 
indeed,  that  Cato's  virtue  appeared  to  all  ranks  of  men 
in  Utica  in  the  cleareft  light  and  commanded  the  higheft 
love  and  admiration.  Nothing  could  be  more  evident, 
than  that  the  moft  perfect  integrity  was  the  guide  of  his 
aftions.  He  had  longrefolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  being, 
and  yet  he  fubmitted  to  inexpreflible  labors,  cares,  and 
conflicts,  for  others;  that,  after  he  had  fecu  red  their  lives, 
lie  might  relinquifh  his  own.  For  his  intentions,  in  that 
1  i  2 
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refpecT:  were  obvious  enough,   though  he  endeavored  t© 
conceal  them. 

Therefore,  after  having  fatisfied  the  fenators  as  well  as 
he  could,  he  went   alone  to  wait  upon  the  three  hundred. 
"  They  thanked  him  for  the  favor,  and  entreated  him 
11  to  truft  them  and  make  ufe  of  their  fervices ;  but  as  they 
"  were  not  Cato's,  nor   had    Cato's    dignity  of    mind, 
'*  they   hoped    he   would    pity    their    weaknefs.     They 
"  told  him  they  had  refolved  to  fend  deputies  to  Caefar,  to 
*'  intercede  firft  and  principally  for  Cato.     If  that  requeff. 
"  mould  not  be  granted,  they  would  have  no   obligation 
"  to  him  for  any  favor  to  therr.felves ;  but  as  long  as  they 
"  had  breath  would  fight  for  Cato."     Cato  made  his  ac- 
knowledgments  for  their    regard,  and  advifed  them  to 
fend  immediately  to  intercede  for  themfelves.  "  For  me," 
faid  he,  "  intercede  not.     It  is  for  the  conquered  to  turn 
"  fuppliants,  and   for  thofe   who  have  done  an  injury  to 
u  beg  pardon.     For  my  part,  I   have  been  unconquered 
*'  through  life,  and  fuperior  in  the  thing  i  wifhed  to  be  ; 
"  for  in  jufticeand  honor  I  am  Caefar  s  iupenor.     Caefar 
"  is  the  vanquished,  the    falling  man,  being  now  cleariy 
"  convicted  of  thofe  designs  againft  his  country  which  he 
"  had  long  denied." 

After  he  had  thus  fpoken  to  the  three  hundred,  he 
left  them  ;  and  being  informed,  that  Caefar  was  already 
on  his  march  to  Utica,  '*  Strange!"  {'aid  he,  "it  ieems 
he  takes  us  for  men."  He  then  went  to  the  fenators, 
and  dellred  them  to  hafren  their  Sight  while  the  ca- 
valry remained.  He  likewife  (hut  all  the  gates,  ex- 
cept that  which  leads  to  the  fea  ;•  appointed  (hips  for 
thofe  who  were  to  depart  ;  provided  for  good  order 
in  the  town  ;  redrelTed  grievances  ;  compofed  difturb- 
ances,  and  furni.fhed  all  who  wanted  with  the  necetfary 
provisions  for  the  voyage.  About  this  time  Marcus  Oc- 
tavius*  approached  the  place  with  two  legions  ;  and,  as 
foon  as  he  had  encamped,  fent  to  defire  Cato  to  fettle  with 
him  the  bufinefs  of  the  command.  Cato  gave  the  mef- 
fcrigers  no  anfwer,  but  turning  to  his  friends,  faid, 
*'  Need    we    wonder  that  our  caufe  has  not  profpered,, 

*  The  fame  who  commanded  Pompey's  fleet. 
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*<  when   we  retain  our  ambition  on   the  very   brink  of 
M  ruin  I" 

In  the  mean  time,  having  intelligence  that  the  cavalry, 
at  their  departure,  were  taking  the  goods  of  the  Ucicaas, 
as  lawful  prize,  he  flattened  up  to  them,  andfnatched  the 
plunder  out  of  the  hands  of  the  foremoft  ;  upon  which 
they  all  threw  down  what  they  had  got,  and  retired  in 
filence,  dejected  and  afhamed.  He  then  affembled  the 
Uticans,  and  applied  to  them  in  behalf  of  the  three  hun- 
dred, deiiring  mem  not  to  exafpecate  Caefar  againft  thofe 
Romans,  but  to  aft  in  concert  with  them,  and  confult  each 
other's  fafety.  After  which  he  returned  to  the  fea  fide  to 
look  upon  the  embarkation  ;  and  fuch  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  as  he  could  perfuade  to  go,  he  embraced, 
and  difmiifed  with  great  marks  of  affection.  His  fon  was 
not  willing  to  go  with  the  reft  ;  and  he  thought  it  was 
not  right  to  infill  on  his  leaving  a  father  he  was  fo  fond  of. 
There  was  one  Statylliuy,*  a  young  man,  who  affected  a 
firmnefs  of  refolution  above  his  years,  and,  in  all  i  efpecls, 
ftudied  to  appear  like  Cato,  fuperior  to  paffion.  As  this 
young  man's  enmity  to  Csefar  was  well  known,  Cato  de- 
fired  him  by  ail  means  to  take  fhip  with  the  rett  ;  and, 
when  he  found  him. bent  upon  flaying,  he  turned  to  Apol- 
lonides  the  Stoic,  and  Demetrius  the  Peripatetic,  and  laid, 
"  It  is  your  bufmefs  to  reduce  this  man's  extravagance  of 
"  mind,  and  to  make  him  fee  what  is  for  his  good."  He 
now  difmiffed  ail  except  fuch  as  had  bufmefs  of  import- 
ance with  him  ;  and  upon  thefe  he  fpent  that  night  and 
great  part  of  the  day  following. 

Lucius  Csefar,  a  relation  of  the  conqueror,  who  intend- 
ed to  intercede  for  the  three  hundred,  defired  Cato  toaflift 
him  in  compofing  a  fuitable  lpeech.  "  And  for  you,"  faid 
he,  "  I  (hall  think  it  an  honor  to  become  the  rnoft  humble 
"  iuppliant,  anc  even  to  throw  myfelf  at  his  feet."  Cato, 
however,  would  not  fuffer  it  :  "  If  I  chofe  to  be  indebt- 
"  ed,"  faid  he,  "  to  Csefar  for  my  life,  I  ought  to  go  in 
"  per  fon,  and  without  any  mediator  ;  but  I  will  no?  have 
"  any  obligation  to  a  tyrant  in  a  bufmefs  by  which  he  fub- 
*•  verts  the  laws.     And  he  does  fubvert  the  laws,  by  fav- 

*  This  brave  young  Roman  was  :he  fame,  who  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  went  through  the  enemy,  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
ei.Brutus's  campj  and  was  (lain  in  his  return  by  Casiar's  foldiers. 
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"  ing,  as  a  matter,  thofe  over  whom  he  has  no  rigfet  of 
"  authority.  Neverthelefs,  we  will  confider,  if  you  pleafe, 
"  how  to  make  your  application  moft  effectual  in  behalf 
"  of  the  three  hundred." 

After  he  had  fpent  fome  time  with  Lucius  Csefar  upon 
this  affair,  he  recommended  his  fon  and  friends  to  his  pro- 
tection, conducted  him  a  little  on  his  way,  and  then  took 
his  leave,  and  retired  to  his  own  houfe.  His  fon  and  the 
reft  of  his  friends  being  aflembled  there,  he  difcourfed 
with  them  a  confiderable  time  ;  and,  among  other  things, 
charged  the  young  man  to  take  no  (hare  in  the  adminiltra- 
tion.  "  For  the  Mate  of  affairs,"  laid  he,  "  is  fuch,  that. 
**  it  is  impoflible  for  you  to  fill  any  office  in  a  manner  wor- 
"  thy  of  Cato  ;  and  to  do  it  otherwife,  would  be  unwor- 
"  thy  of  yourfelf." 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  the  bath  ;  where  bethinking, 
himfelf  of  Statyllius,  h«  called  out  aloud  to  Apollonides, 
and  faid,  "  Have  you  taken  down  the  pride  of  that  young 
"man?  And  is  he  gone  without  bidding  us  farewell?" 
"  No  indeed,"  anfwered  the  philofopher,  "  we  have  taken 
"  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  him;  but  he  continues  as 
"  lofty  and  refolute  as  ever  ;  he  fays  he  will  flay,  and  cer- 
"  tainly  follow  your  conduct."  Cato  then  fmiled,  and 
faid,  "  That  will  foon  be  feen." 

After  bathing,  he  went  to  fupper,  with  a  large  compa- 
ny, at  which  he  fate,  as  he  had  always  done  fince  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharfalia  ;  for  (as  we  obferved  above)  he  never 
now  lays  down  except  to  fleep.  All  his  friends,  and  the 
magiftrates  of  Utica,  flipped  with  him.  After  fupper,  the 
wine  was  feafoned  with  much  wit  and  learning  ;  and  ma- 
ny queftions  in  philofophy  were  propofed  and  difcufled. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  converfation,  they  came  to  the  para- 
doxes of  the  Stoics  (for  fo  their  maxims  are  commonly 
called)  and  to  this  in  particular,  "  That  the  good  man^ 
"  only  is  free,  and  all  bad  men  are  flaves."*  The  Peripa- 
tetic, in  purfuance.of  his-  principles,  took  up  the  argu- 
ment againft  it.  Upon  which,  Cato  attacked  him  with 
great  warmth,  and  in  a  louder  and  more  vehement  accent 
than  ufual,  carried  on  a  moft  fpirited  difcourfetoaconfid- 
erable  lerigth.  From  the  tenor  of  it,  the  whole  company 
perceived,  he  had  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  beings 

*  This  was  not  only  the  fentiment  of  thrStoics,  bat  of  Socrates* 
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to  extricate  himfelf  from  the  hard  conditions  on  which 
he  was  to  hold  it. 

As  he  found  a  deep  and  melancholy  filence  the  confe- 
quence  of  his  difcourfe,  he  endeavored  to  recover  the 
ipirits  of  his  guefts,  and  to  remove  their  fuipicions,  by 
talking  of  their  prefent  affairs,  and  expreffing  his  fears 
both  for  his  friends  and  partizans  who  were  upon  their 
voyage  ;  and  for  thofe  who  had  to  make  their  way  through 
dry  deierts,  and  a  barbarous  country. 

After  the  entertainment  was  over,  he  took  his  ufual 
evening  walk  with  his  friends,  and  gave  the  officers  of  the 
guards  fuch  orders  as  the  occaficn  required,  and  then  re- 
tired to  his  chamber.  The  extraordinary  ardor  with 
which  he  embraced  his  fen  and  his  friends  at  this  parting, 
recalled  all  their  fufpicions.  He  lay  down,  and  began  to 
read  Plato's  book  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  ;  but 
before  he  had  gone  through  with  it,  he  locked  up,  and 
took  notice  that  his  (Void  was  not  at  the  head  of  his  bed, 
where  it  uled  to  hang  j  for  his  fon  had  taken  it  away  while 
he  was  at  fupper.  He,  therefore,  called  his  fervant,  and 
afked  him,  who  had  taken  away  his  fword  ?  As  the  fer- 
vant made  noanfwer,  he  returned  to  his  book  ;  and,  after 
a  while,  without  any  appearance  of  haffe  or  hurry,  as  if  it 
was  only  by  accident  that  he  called  for  the  (word,  he  or- 
dered him  to  bring  it.  The  fcrvanT  fllU  delayed  to  £?rilw 
it,  and  lie  had  patience  till  he  had  read  out  his  book  ;  but 
then  he  called  his  fervants  one  by  one,  and  in  a  louder 
tone  demanded  his  fword.  At  laft  he  (truck  one  of  them 
fuch  a  blow  on  the  mOuth,  that  he  hurt  his  own  hand  j 
and  growing  more  angry,  and  raifmg  his  voice  ffili  higher, 
he  cried,  «4  I  am  betrayed  and  delivered  miked  to  my 
«  enemy,  by  my  fon  and  my  fervants."  His  fon  then 
ran  in  with  his  friends,  and  tenderly  embracing  him,  had 
recourfe  to  tears  and  entreaties.  But  Cato  roie  up,  and* 
with  a  ffern  and  awful  look,  thus  expreffed  himfelf: — 
"  When,  and  where,  did  I  fhow  any  figns  of  diffraction, 
**  that  nobody  offers  to  difluace  me  from  any  purpofe  I 
"  may  feem  to  be  wrong  in,  but  I  muff  be  hindered  from 
««  purfuing  my  refolutions,  thus  difarmed  ?  And  you, 
«'  young  man,  why  do  you  not  bind  your  father  ;  bind  his 
"  hands  behind  his  back,  that  when  Gas  far  comes,  he 
"  may  find  me  utterly  incapable  of  refiftance  ?  As  to  a 
«'  fword,  I  have  no  need  of  it  to  defpatch  myfelf  j  for  if  I 
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"  do  but  hold  my  breath  a  while,  or  dafh  my  head  again  fir 
"  the  wall,  it  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well. 

Upon  his  fpeaking  in  this  manner,  the  young  man  went 
out  of  the  chamber  weeping,  and  with  him  all  the  reff 
except  Demetrius  and  Apollonides.  To  thefe  philofo- 
phers,  he  addrefiTed  himfelf  in  a  milder  tone  : — "  Are  you 
"  alfo  determined  to  make  a  man  of  my  age  live,  whether 
"  he  will  or  no  ?  And  do  you  fit  here  in  (ilence  to  watch 
"  me  ?  Or  do  you  bring  any  arguments  to  prove,  that, 
"  now  Cato  has  no  hopes  from  any  other  quarter,  it  is  no 
"  d.fhonor  to  beg  mercy  of  his  enemy  ?  Why  do  not  you 
"  begin  a  lecture  to  inform  me  better,  that,  difmifling  the 
"  opinions  in  which  you  and  I  have  lived,  we  may,  through 
"  Caefar's  means,  grow  wifer,  and  fo  have  a  (till  greater 
"  obligation  to  him  ?  As  yet  I  have  determined  nothing. 
'*  with  refpeet  to  myfelf  ;  but  I  ought  to  have  it  in  my 
«'  power  to  put  my  purpofe  in  execution,  when  I  have 
*'  fonned  it.  And,  indeed,  I  mall,  in  fome  meafare,  con- 
"  fult  with  you,  for  I  fnall  proceed  in  my  deliberations 
"  upon  the  principles  of  your  philofophy.  Be  fatisfied 
€<  then,  and  go  tell  my  fon,  if  perfuauon  will  not  do,  not 
"  to  have  recourfe  to  conftraint." 

They  made  no  anfwer,  but  went  out  ;  the  tears  falling 
from  their  eyes  as  they  withdrew.  The  fword  was  fent  in 
by  a  little  boy.  He  drew,  and  examined  it,  and  finding 
the  point  and  the  edge  good,  "  Now,"  faid  he,  "  I  a:a 
**  mafler  of  mylelf."  Then  laying  down  the  fword,  he 
took  up  the  book  again,  and,  it  is  faid,  he  perufed  the 
whole  twice.*  Alter  which,  he  flept  fo  found,  that  he 
was  heard  by  thofe  who  were  in  waiting  without.  About 
midnight  he  called  for  two  of  his  freedmen,  Cleanthes 
the  phyfieian,  and  Butas,  whom  he  generally  employed 
about  public  bufmefs.  The  latter  he  lent  to  the  port,  to 
fee  whether. all  the  Romans  had  put  off  to  fea,  and  bring, 
him  word. 

In  the  mean  time  he  ordered  the  phyfieian  to  drefs  his 
hand,  which  was  inflamed  by  the  blow  he  had  given  his 
fervant.  This  was  fome  confolation  to  the  whole  houfe, 
for  now  they  thought  he  had  dropt  his  defign  againft  his. 
life.  Soon  after  this,  Butas  returned,  and  informed  them 
that  they  were  all  got  off  except  Craffus,  who  had  been 

*  Yet  this  very  dialogue  condemns  filicide  hi  the  ftrongeft  terms* 
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detained  by  fome  bufinefs,  but  that  he  intended  to  em- 
bark very  foon,  though  the  wind  blew  hard,  and  the  tea 
was  tempefluous.  Cato,  at  this  news,  lighted  in  pity  of 
his  friends  at  fea,  and  fent  Butas  again,  that  if  any  of 
them  happened  to  have  put  back,  and  mould  be  in  want 
of  any  thing,  he  might  acquaint  him  with  it. 

By  this  time  the  birds  began  to  iing,*  and  Cato  fell 
again  into  a  little  flurnber.  Butas,  at  his  return,  told  him, 
all  was  quiet  in  the  harbor  ;  upon  which,  Cato  ordered 
him  to  fhut  the  door,  having  firft  ftretched  himfelf  on  the 
bed,  as  if  he  defigned  to  fleep  out  the  reft  of  the  night. 
But  after  Butas  was  gone,  he  drew  his  fword,  and  (tabbed 
himfelf  under  the  breaft.  However,  he  could  not  (irike 
hard  enough  on  account  of  the  inflammation  in  his  hand, 
and  therefore  did  not  prefently  expire,  but  in  thefrruggle 
with  death,  fell  from  the  bed,  and  threw  down  a  little  ge- 
ometrical table  that  ftood  by. 

The  noife  alarming  the  fervants,  they  cried  out,  and 
his  fon  and  his  friends  immediately  entered  the  room. 
They  found  him  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  his  bowels 
fallen  out  ;  at  the  lame  time  he  was  alive,  and  looked 
upon  them. — They  were  ftruck  with  inexpreffible  horror. 
The  phyfician  approached  to  examine  the  wound,  and 
finding  the  bowels  uninjured,  he  put  them  up,  and  began 
to  few  up  the  wound.  But  as  foon  as  Cato  came  a  little 
to  himfelf,  he  thruft  away  the  phyfician,  tore  open  the 
wound,  plucked  out  his  own  bowels,  and  immediately  ex- 
pired. 

In  lefs  time  than  one  would  think  all  the  family  could 
be  informed  of  this  fad  event,  the  three  hundred  were  at 
the  door  ;  and  a  little  after  all  the  people  of  Utica 
thronged  about  it,  with  one  voice,  calling  him  "  their 
"  benefactor,  their  favior,  the  only  free  and  unconquered 
"  man."  This  they  did,  though  at  the  fame  time,  they 
had  intelligence  that  Caefar  was  approaching.  Neither 
fear,  nor  the  flattery  of  the  conqueror,  nor  the  factious 
difpures  that  prevailed  among  therafelves,  could  divert 
them  from  doing  honor  to  Cato.  They  adorned  the  body 
in  a  magnificent  manner,  and,  after  a  fplendid  proceffion 
buried  it  near  the  fea  ;  where  now  (lands  his  ftatue,  with 
a  fword  in  the  right  hand. 
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This  great  bufinefs  over,  they  began  to  take  meafures 
for  faving  themfelves  and  their  city.  Caefar  had  been 
informed  by  perfons  who  went  to  fnrrender  themf^lves, 
that  Cato  remained  in  Utica,  without  any  thoughts  of 
flight  ;  that  he  provided  for  the  efcape  of  others  indeed, 
but  that  himfelf,  with  his  friends  and  his  fon,  lived  there 
without  any  appearance  of  tear  or  appreheniion.  Upon 
thefe  circumftances  he  could  form  no  probable  conjecture. 

However,  as  it  was  a  great  point  with  him,  to  get  him 
into  his  hands,  he  advanced  to  the  place,  with  his  army, 
with  all  pcffible  expedition.  And  when  lie  had  intelli- 
gence of  Cato's  death,  lie  is  reported  to  have  uttered  this 
ihort  fentence,  "  Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy  death,  fince  thou 
couldeft  envy  me  the  glory. of  favrng  thy  life."  Indeed, 
if  Cato  had  deigned  to  owe  his  life  to  Caefar,  he  would 
not  fo  much  have  tarnifhed  his  own  honor,  as  to  have 
added  to  that  of  the  conqueror.  What  might  have  been 
the  event  is  uncertain ;  but,  in  all  probability,  Caefar  would 
have  inclined  to  the  merciful  fide. 

Cato  died  at  the  age  of  fortyeight.  His  fon  fuffered 
nothing  from  Caefar  ;  but,  it  is  faid,  he  was  rather  im- 
moral, and  that  he  was  cenfured  for  his  conduct  wi*h  re- 
flect, to  women.  In  Cappadocia  he  lodged  at  the  houfe 
cf  Marpbadales,  one  of  the  royal  family,  who  had  a  very 
handfome  wife  ;  and  as  he  frayed  there  a  longer  time  than 
decency  could  warrant,  fuch  jokes  as  thefe  were  paflTed 
upon  him  :  "  Cato  goes  the  morrow  after  the  thirtieth  day 
*'  of  the  month." — "  Porcius  and  Marphadates  are  two 
"  friends  who  have  but  one  foul-,"  for  the  wife  cf  Mar- 
phadates was  named  PJycbe,  which  fignifies/bz//. — u  Cato 
*'  is  a  great  and  generous  man,  and  has  a  royal  foul."  Nev- 
erthelefs,  he  wiped  off  all  afperiions  by  his  death  ;  for 
fighting  at  Philippi,  againft  Octavius  Caefar  and  Antony, 
in  the  caufe  of  lioerty,  after  his  party  gave  way,- he  dif- 
dained  to  fly.  Inftead  of  flipping  ©ut  of  the  aclfon,  he 
challenged  the  enemy  to  try  their  strength  with  Cato  ;  he 
animated,  fuch  of  his  troops  as  had  flood  their  ground,  and 
fell,  acknowledged  by  his  adverfaries  a  prodigy  of  valor. 

Cato's  daughter  was  much  more  admired  for  her  vir- 
tues,, She  was  not  inferior  to  her  father,  either  in  pru- 
dence or  in  fortitude  j  for  being  married  to  Brutus,  who 
killed  Caefar,  fhe  was  trufted  with  the  fecret  of  the  con- 
ipiracy,  and  put  a  period  to  her  life,  in  a  manner  worthy 
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©f  her  birth  and  of  her  virtue  ;  as  we  have  related  in  the 
life  of  Brutus. 

As  for  Statyllius,  who  promifed  to  imitate  the  pattern 
of  Cato,  he  would  have  defpafched  himfelf  foon  after  him, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  philofophers.  He  approved  him- 
felf afterwards  to  Brutus  a  faithful  and  able  officer,  and 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Philippi. 


AGIS. 

JLT  is  not  without  appearance  of  probability  that  feme 
*hink  the  fable  of  Ixion  defigned  to  repreient  the  fate  of 
ambitious  men.  Ixion  took  a  cloud  inftead  of  Juno  to  his 
arms,  and  the  Centaurs  were  the  offspring  of  their  em- 
brace ;  the  ambitious  embrace  lienor,  which  is  only  the 
image  of  virtue  ;  and  governed  by  different  impulfes, 
actuated  by  emulation  and  all  the  variety  of  paffions,  they 
produce  nothing  pure  and  genuine  ;  the  whole  iifue  is  of 
a  prepofterous  kind.  The  fhepherds  in  Sophocles  fay  of 
their  flocks, 

Thefe  are  our  fubjecls,  yet  we  ferve  them, 

And  liften  to  their  mute  command. 

The  fame  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  thofe  great  flatefmen 
who  govern  according  to  the  capricious  and  violent  incli- 
nations of  the  people.  They  become  flaves  to  gain  the  name 
of  magi (1  rates  and  rulers.  As  in  a  (hip  thofe  at  the  oar.can 
fee  what  is  before  them  better  than  the  pilot,  and  yet  are 
often  looking  back  to  him  for  orders  ;  fo  they  who  take 
their  meafures  of  adminiftration  only  with  a  view  to  pop- 
ular applaufe,  are  called  governors  indeed,  but,  in  fact, 
are  no  more  than  flaves  of  the  people. 

The  complete,  the  honeft  ftatefman,  has  no  farther  re- 
gard to  the  public  opinion,  than  as  the  confidence  it  gains 
him  facilitates  his  defigns,  and  crowns  them  with  fuccefs. 
An  ambitious  young  man  may  be  allowed,  indeed,  lo 
value  himfelf  upon  his  great  and  good  actions,  and  to  ex- 
pect his  portion  of  fame.  For  virtues,  as  Tkeophraftus 
fays,  when  they  firft  begin  to  grow  in  perfons  of  that  age 
and  difpofition,  are  cherifhed  and  ftrengthened  by  praife, 
and  afterwards  increafe  in  proportion  as  the  love  of  glory 
increafes.     But  an  immoderate  paflion  for  fame,  in  ail 
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affairs  is  dangerous,  and  in  political  matters  deftruclive. 
For,  joined  to  great  authority,  this  paflion  drives  all  that 
are  poffeifed  with  it  into  folly  and  madnefs,  while  they  no 
longer  think  that  glorious  which  is  good,  but  account 
whatever  is  glorious  to  be  alfo  good  and  honeft.  There- 
fore, as  Phocion  faid  to  Antipater,  when  he  defired  fbme- 
thing  of  him  inconfiftent  with  juftice,  "  You  cannot  have 
"  Phocion  for  your  friend  and  flatterer  too  j"  this,  or 
"  fomething  like  it,  fhould  be  faid  to  the  multitude,  "  You 
"  cannot  have  the  fame  man  both  for  your  governor  arid 
"  your  Have."  For  that  would  be  no  more  than  exempli- 
fying the  fable  of  the  ferpent.  The  tail,  it  feems,  one  day 
quarrelled  with  the  head,  and,  inftead  of  being  forced  al- 
ways to  follow,  infifted  that  it  fhould  lead  in  its  turn. 
Accordingly,  the  tail  undertook  the  charge,  and,  as-  it 
moved  forward  at  all  adventures,  it  tore  itfeif  in  a  terrible 
manner  ;  and  the  head  which  was  thus  obliged,  againft 
nature,  to  follow  a  guide  that  could  neither  fee  nor  hear, 
fullered  likevvife  in  its  turn.  We  fee  many  under  the  fame 
predicament,  whofe  object  is  popularity  in  all  the  (reps  of 
their  adminiflration.  Attached  entirely  to  the  capricious 
multitude,  they  produce  fuch  diforders  as  they  can  nei- 
ther redrefs  nor  reitrain. 

Thefe  obfervations  on  popularity  were  fuggefted  to  us, 
by  confidering  the  effects  of  it  in  the  misfortunes  of  Tibe- 
rius and  Caius  Gracchus.  In  point  of  difpofition,  of  edu- 
cation, and  political  principles,  none  could  exceed  them  ; 
yet  they  were  ruined,  not  fo  much  by  an  immoderate  love 
of  glory,  as  by  a  fear  of  difgrace,  which,  in  its  origin, 
was  not  wrong.  They  had  been  fo  much  obliged  to  the 
people  for  their  favor,  that  they  were  afhamed  to  be 
behindhand  with  them  in  the  marks  of  attention.  On  the 
contrary,  by  the  molt  acceptable  fervices,  they  always  ftu- 
died  to  outdo  the  honors  paid  them,  and  being  Mill 
more  honored  on  account  of  thofe  fervices,  the  affection 
between  them  and  the  people  became  at  laft  fo  violent, 
that  it  forced  them  into  a  fituation  wherein  it  was  in  vain 
to  fay,  "  Since  we  are  wrong,  it  would  be  a  fbame  to  per- 
fift."  In  the  courfe  of  the  hiftory,  thefe  obfervation* 
©ccur. 

With  thofe  two  Romans  let  us  compare  two  Sparta» 
kings,  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  who  were  not  behind  them  < 
in  popularity.     Like  the  Gracchi,  they  ftrove  to  enlarge 
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the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  by  reftoring  the  juft  and 
glorious  inftitutions  which  had  long  fallen  into  difufe,  they 
became  equally  obnoxious  to  the  great,  who  could  not 
think  of  parting  with  the  fuperiority  which  riches  gave 
them,  and  to  which  they  had  long  been  accuftomed. 
Thefe  Spartans  were  not,  indeed,  brothers  j  but  their 
actions  were  of  the  fame  kindred  and  complexion  ;  the 
fource  of  which  was  this  : 

When  the  love  of  money  made  its  way  into  Sparta,  and 
brought  avarice  and  meannefs  in  its  train  on  the  one  hand , 
on  the  other  profufion,  effeminacy,  luxury  ;  that  ftatc 
foon  deviated  from  its  original  virtue,  and  funk  into  con- 
tempt till  the  reign  of  Agis  and  Leonidas.  Agis  was  cf 
the  family  of  Eurytion,  the  fon  of  Eudamidas,  the  fixth 
indefcent  from  Agefilaus,  diftinguiihed  by  his  expedition 
into  Afia,  and  for  his  eminence  in  Greece.  Agefilaus  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Archidamus,  who  was  flain  by  the 
Meffapians  at  Mandonium  in  Italy.*  Agis  was  the  eldeft. 
fon  of  Archidamus,  and  being  flain  at  Megalopolis  by 
Antipater,  and  leaving  no  iffue,  was  fucceeded  by  his  bro- 
ther Eudamidas.  He  was  fucceeded  by  another  Archida- 
mus, his  fon,  and  that  prince  by  another  Eudamidas, 
his  fon  likewife,  and  the  father  of  that  Agis  of  whom  we 
are  now  fpeaking.  Leonidas,  the  fon  of  Cleonymus, 
was  of  another  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Agiadae,  the 
eighth  in  defcent  from  that  Paufanias,  who  conquered 
Mardonius  at  Platcea.  Paufanias  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Pliitonax,  and  he  by  another  Paufanias,  who  being  ban- 
ifhed  to  Tegea,  left  his  kingdom  to  his  eldeft  fon  Agefi- 
polis.  He,  dying  without  iiTue,  was  fucceeded-  by  his 
brother  Cleombrotus,  who  left  two  fons,  Agefipolis  and 
Cleomenes.  Agefipolis,  after  a  fhort  reign,  died  without 
iffue,  and  Cleomenes,  who  fucceeded  him  in  his  kingdom, 
after  burying  his  eldpft  fon  Acrotatus,  left  furviving  ano- 
ther fon  Cleonymus,  who,  however,  did  not  fucceed  to  the 
kingdom,  which  fell  to  Areus  the  fon  of  Acrotatus,  and 
grandfon  of  Cleomene.  Areus  being  flain  at  Corinth, 
the  crown  defcended  to  his  fon  Acrotatus,  who  was  de- 
feated and  killed  in  the  battle  cf  Megalopolis,  by  the  ty- 
rant Ariftodemus.     He  left  his  wife  pregnant,  and  as  the 

*  We  know  of  no  fuch  place  as  Mandonium,  Probably  we  fhould 
read  Mandurium,  -which  is  a  city  of  Japygia.,  mentioned  by  the  ge- 
©graphers.     Celfarius,  p.  902. 
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#hild  proved  to  be  a  fon,  Leonidas  the  fon  of  Cleonymus 
took  the  guardianship  of  him  ;  and  his  charge  dying  in  his 
minorityt  the  cr»wn  fell  to  him.  This  prince  was  not 
agreeable  to  his  people.  For,  though  the  corruption  was 
general,|and  they  all  grew  daily  more  and  more  depraved, 
yet  Leonidas  was  more  remarkable  than  the  reft /or  his 
deviation  from  the  cuftoms  of  his  ancestors.  He  had  long 
been  converfant  in  the  courts  of  the  Afiatic  princes,  par- 
?.icularly  in  that  ofSeleuCus,  and  he  had  the  indifcretion  to 
introduce  the  pomp  of  thofe  courts  into  a  Grecian  State, 
into  a  kingdom  where  the  laws  were  the  rules  of  govern- 
ment. 

Agis  far  exceeded  not  only  him,  but  almoft  all  the  kings 
"Mio  reigred  before  him  Since  the  great  Agefilaus,  in  good- 
nefs  of  difpoSition  and  dignity  of  mind.  For  though 
brought  up  in  the  greatest  affluence,  and  in  all  the  indul- 
gence that  might-be  expected  from  female  tuition,  under 
his  mother  AgeSiftrata  and  his  grandmother  Archidamia, 
who  were  the  richeft  perfons  in  Lacedaemonia,  yet  before 
he  reached  the  age  of  twenty  he  declared  war  againfi 
pleafure  ;  and,  to  prevent  any  vanity  which  the  beauty  of 
his  perfon  might  have  fuggefted,  he  difcarded  all  unnecef- 
fary  ornament  and  expenfe,  and  constantly  appeared  in  a 
plain  Lacedaemonian  cloak.  In  his  diet,  his  bathing,  and 
in  all  his  exercifes,  he  kept  clofe  to  the  Spartan  Simplicity, 
and  he  often  ufed  to  fay  that  the  crown  was  no  farther  an 
object  of  deSire  to  him,  than  as  it  might  enable  him  to  re- 
fiore  the  laws  and  ancient  discipline  of  his  country. 

The  firft  fymptoms  of  corruption  and  diftemper  in  their 
•eommonweaith,  appeared  at  the  time  when  the  Spartans 
had  entirely  destroyed  the  Athenian  empire,  and  began  to 
bring  gold  and  Silver  into  Lacedsemon.  Neverthelefs, 
the  Agrarian  lav/  established  by  Lycurgus  Still  SubliSting, 
and  the  lots  of  land  descending  undiminished  from  father 
to  fon,  order  and  equality  in  fome  meafure  remained, 
which  prevented  other  errors  from  being  fatal.  But  Epi- 
tadeous,  a  man  of  great  authority  in  Sparta,  though  at  the 
fame  time  factious  and  illnatured,  being  appointed  one 
of  the  ephori,  and  having  a  quarrel  with  his  fon,  procured 
a  law  that  all  men  Should  have  liberty  to  alienate*  their 

*  It  was  good  policy  in  the  kings  of  England  and  Franee  to  pro- 
cure laws  empowering  the  nobility  to  alienate  their  eftates,  and  by 
that  means  to  reduce  their  power  ;  for  the  nobility  in  thoie  tisaes 
were  no  better  than  io  many  party  tyrants. 
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cftates  in  their  lifetime,  or  to  leave  them  to  whom  they 
pleafed  at  their  death.  It  was  to  indulge  his  private  re- 
fentment,  that  this  man  propofed  the  decree,  which  others 
accepted  and  confirmed  from  a  motive  of  avarice,  and 
thus  the  beft  inftituticn  in  the  world  was  abrogated.  Men 
of  fortune  now  extended  their  landed  eftates  without 
bounds,  nor  fcrupling  to  exclude  the  right  heirs ;  and  pro- 
perty  quickly  coming  into  a  few  hands,  the  reft  of  the  peo- 
ple were  poor  and  miferable.  The  latter  found  no  time  or 
opportunity  for  liberal  arts  and  exercifes,  being  obliged  to 
drudge  in  mean  and  mechanic  employments  fortheirbread, 
and  confequently  looking  with  envy  and  hatred  on  the 
rich.  There  remained  not  above  feven  hundred  of  the  old 
Spartan  families,  ot  which,  perhaps,  one  hundred  had  ef- 
tates in  land.  The  reft  of  the  city  was  filled  with  an  in- 
significant rabble  without  property  or  honor,  who  had  nei- 
ther heart  nor  fpirit  to  defend  their  country  againft  wars 
abroad,  and  who  were  always  watching  an  opportunity  for 
changes  and  revolutions  at  home. 

For  thefe  reafons  Agis  thought  it  a  noble  undertaking, 
as  in  fact  it  was,  to  bring  the  citizens  again  to  an  equal- 
ity, and  by  that  means  to  replenifh  Sparta,  with  refpedt- 
able  inhabitants.  For  this  purpofe  he  founded  the  incli- 
nations of  his  fubjefts.  The  young  men  liftened  to  him 
with  a  readinefs  far  beyond  his  expectation  ;  they  adopted 
the  caufe  of  virtue  with  him,  and  for  the  fake  of  liberty, 
changed  their  manner  of  living,  with  as  little  objection 
as  they  would  have  changed  their  apparel.  But  moft  of 
the  old  men,  being  far  gone  in  corruption,  were  as  much 
afraid  of  the  name  of  Lycurgus,  as  a  fugitive  flave,  when 
brought  back,  is  of  that  of  his  mafter.  They  inveighed, 
therefore,  againft  Agis  for  lamenting  the  prefent  Mate  of 
things,  and  defiring  to  reftore  the  ancient  dignity  of 
Sparta.  On  the  other  hand,  Lyfander  the  fon  of  Libys, 
Mandroclidas  the  fon  of  Ecphanes,  and  Agefilaus,  not 
only  came  into  his  glorious  defigns,  but  cooperated  with 
them. 

Lyfander  had  great  reputation  and  authority  among  the 
Spartans.  No  man  underftood  the  interefts  of  Greece  bet- 
ter than  Mandroclidas,  and  with  his  fhrewdnefs  and  capa- 
city he  had  a  proper  mixture  of  fpirit.  As  for  Agefilaus, 
he  was  uncle  to  the  king,  and  a  man  of  great  eloquence, 
but  at  the  fame  time  effeminate  and  avaricious.  However, 
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he  was  animated  to  this  entefprife  by  his  fon  Hippome- 
don,  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  many  wars,  and 
was  refpectable  on  account  of  the  attachment  of  the  Spar- 
tan youth  to  his  perfon.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  in- 
deed, that  the  thing  which  really  perfuaded  Agefilaus  to 
embark  in  the  deiign,  was  the  greatnefs  of  his  debts, 
which  he  hoped  to  be  cleared  off  by  a  change  in  the  con- 
ftitution. 

As  foon  as  Agis  had  gained  him,  he  endeavored,  with 
his  affiftance,  to  bring  his  own  mother  into  the  fcheme.— 
She  was  fifter  to  Agefilaus,  and  by  her  extenfive  connex- 
ions, her  wealth,  and  the  number  of  people   who  owed 
her  money,  had  great  influence  in  Sparta,  and  a  confider- 
able  fhare  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.      Upon 
the  firft  intimation  of  the  thing,  the  was  quite  aftonifhed 
at  it,  and  diffiiaded  the   young  man  as  much  as  poffibie, 
from  meafures  which  fhe  looked  upon  as  neither  practica- 
ble nor  falutary.     But   Agefilaus   fhowed  her  that  they 
might  eafily  be  brought,  to  bear,  and  that  they  would 
prove  of  the  greateft  utility  to  the  ftate.      The  young 
prince,  too,  entreated  his  mother,  to  faerifice  her  wealth 
to  the  advancement  of  his  glory,  and  to  indulge  his  laud- 
able ambition.     "  It  is  impofiible,"  faid  he,  "  for  me  ever 
"  to  vie  with  other  kings  in  point  of  opulence.     The  do- 
"  medics  of  an  Afiatic  grandee,  nay,  the  fervants  of  the 
"  (rewards  of  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  were  richer  than  all 
**  the  Spartan   kings  put  together.     But  if  by  fobriety> 
"  by  fimplicity  of  provifien  for  the  body,  and  by  great - 
*'  nefs  of  mind,  I  can  do  fomething  which  (hall  far  exceed 
"  all  their  pomp  and  luxury,  I  mean  the  making  an  equai 
"  partition   of  property   among  all  the  citizens,  I  mall 
"  really  become  a  great  king,  and  have  all  the  honor 
**  that  fuch  aclions  demand." 

This  addrefs  changed  the  opinions  of  the  women.— 
They  entered  into  the  young  man's  glorious  views  ;  they 
caught  the  flame  of  virtue  as  it  were  by  infpiration,  and* 
in  their  turn,  haftened  Agis  to  put  his  fcheme  in  execu- 
tion. They  fent  for  their  friends,  and  recommended  the 
affair  to  them  ;  and  they  did  the  fame  to  the  other  matron!.. 
For  they  knew  that  the  Lacedaemonians  always  hearken 
to  their  wives,  and  that  the  women  are  permitted  to  inter- 
meddle more  with  public  bufmefs,  than  the  men  are  with 
*he  dorneiiic.     This,  indeed,  was  the  principal  obflruc- 
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tion  to  Agis's  enterprife.  Great  part  of  the  wealth  of 
Sparta  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  women  ;  confequently 
they  oppofed  the  reformation,  not  only  becaufe  they  knew 
they  muft  forfeit  thofe  gratifications,  in  which  their  devi- 
ation from  the  feverer  paths  of  fobriety  had  brought  them 
to  place  their  happinefs  ;  but  becaufe  they  law  they  muft 
alfo  lofe  that  honor  and  power  which  follow  property. — 
They,  therefore,  applied  to  Leonidas  the  other  king,  and 
defired  him,  as  the  older  man,  to  put  a  flop  to  the  pro- 
jects of  Agis. 

Leonidas  was  inclined  to  ferve  the  rich  ;  but  as  he  fear- 
ed the  people  who  were  very  defirous  of  the  change,  he 
did  not  oppofe  it  openly.  Privately,  however,  he  ftrove 
to  blaft  the  defign,  by  applying  to  themagiftrates,  and  in- 
vidioufly  reprefented,  "  That  Agis  offered  the  poor  a  fhare 
"  in  the  eftates  of  the  rich,  as  the  price  of  abfolute  power ; 
"and  that  the  distribution  of  lands,  and  cancelling  of 
*'  debts,  was  only  a  means  to  purchafe  guards  for  himfelf, 
**  not  citizens  for  Sparta." 

Agis,  however,  having  intereft  to  get  Lyfander  elecled 
one  of  the  epbori,  took  the  firft  opportunity  to  propofe  his 
rhetra  to  the  fenate  ;  according  to  which,  "  Debtors  were 
"  to  be  releafed  from  their  obligations  ;  and  lands  to  be 
u  divided  in  the  following  manner  : — Thofe  that  lay  be- 
"  tween  the  Valley  of  Pel lene  and  Mount  Taygetus,  as 
"  far  as  Malea  and  Sellafia,  were  to  be  diftributed  in  four 
"  thoufand  five  hundred  equal  lots  ;  fifteen  thoufand  lots 
"  were  to  be  made  of  the  remaining  territory,  which  fhould 
*'  be  fhared  among  the  neighboring  inhabitants  who  were 
,**  able  to  bear  arms  :  As  to  what  lay  within  the  limits  firft 
"  mentioned,  Spartans  were  to  have  fhe  preference  ;  but 
"  if  their  number  fell  fhorr,  it  fhould  be  made  up  out  of 
"  ftrangers,  who  were  unexceptionable  in  point  of  perfon, 
tc  condition,  and  education.  Thefe  were  to  be  divided 
'*  into  fifteen  companies,  fome  of  four  hundred,  fome  of 
"  two  hundred,  who  were  to  eat  together,  and  keep  to  the 
**  diet  and  difcipline  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.'* 
The  decree  thus  propofed  in  the  fenate,  and  the  mem- 
bers diffei  ing  in  their  opinions  upon  it,  Lyfander  furnmoned 
an  afTembly  of  the  people  j  and  he,  with  Mandroclidas 
and  Ageiilaus,  in  their  difcourfe  to  the  citizens,  entreated 
them  not  to  fuffer  the  few  to  infult  the  many,  or  to  fee 
with  unconcern  the  majefty  ef  Sparta  trodden  under  foot. 
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They  defired  them  to  recollect  the  ancient  oracles  whick 
bade  them  beware  of  the  love  of  money,  as  a  vice  the  moft 
ruinous  to  Sparta,  as  well  as  the  late  anfwer  from  the 
temple  of  Pafiphae,  which  gave  them  the  fame  warning. — . 
For  Pafiphae  had  a  temple  and  oracle  at  Thalamiae.*  Some 
fay,  this  Pafiphae  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  who 
had  by  Jupiter  a  fon  named  Ammon.  Others  fuppofe 
her  to  be  Canandra,+  the  daughter  of  Priam,  who  died 
at  tfeat  place,  and  might  have  the  name  of  Pafiphee^X  from 
her  anfwering  the  queftions  of  all  that  confulted  her. — 
But  Phylarchus  fays,  fhe  was  no  other  than  Daphne,  the 
daughter  of  Amyclas,  who  flying  from  the  folicitations  of 
Apollo,  was  turned  into  a  laurel,  and  afterwards  honored 
by  that  deity  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  was  affirmed  that  her  oracle  had  commanded  all 
the  Spartans  to  return  to  the  equality  which  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  originally  enjoined. 

Laft  of  all,  king  Agis  entered  the  aflembly,  and,  after 
a  fhort  fpeech,  declared,  that  he  would  contribute  largely 
to  the  inftitution  he  recommended.  He  would  firft  give 
up  to  the  community  his  own  great  eftate,  confifting  of 
arable  and  pafture  land,  and  of  fix  hundred  talents  in 
money  : — Then  his  mother  and  grandmother,  all  his  rela- 
tions and  friends,  who  were  the  richeft  perfons  in  Sparta, 
would  follow  his  example. 

The  people  were  aftonifhed  at  the  magnificence  of  the 
young  man's  propofal,  and  rejoiced,  that  now,  after  the 
fpace  of  three  hundred  years,  they  had  at  laft  found  a 
king  worthy  of  Sparta.  Upon  this,  Leonidas  began  open- 
ly and  vigoroufly  to  oppofe  the  new  regulations.  He 
confidered  that  he  fiiould  be  obliged  to  do  the  fame  with 
his  colleague,  without  finding  the  fame  acknowledgments 

*  Thofe  who  confulted  this  oracle  lay  down  to  deep  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  the  goddefs  revealed  to  them  the  object  of  their  inquiries 
in  a  dream.     Cic.  de  Div.  1..  i. 

+  Paufanias  would  incline  one  to  think  that  this  was  the  goddefs 
Ino.  "  On  the  road  between  Oetylus  and  Thalamhe,"  fays  he,  "is 
««  the  temple  of  Ino.  It  is  the  cuftom  of  thofe  who  confult  her  to 
<{  fleep  in  her  temple,  and  what  they  want  to  know  is  revealed  to 
"  them  in  a  dream.  In  the  court  of  the  temple  are  two  ftatues  of 
"  brafs,  one  of  Paphia  [it  ought  to  be  Pafiph<z~]  the  other  of  the  fun . 
"  That  which  is  in  the  temple  is  fo  covered  with  garkmds  and  fil~ 
*'  lets  that  it  is  not  to  be  feen  ;  but  it  is  laid  to  be  of  brafs." 
+  A**  to  r«c>  (pamiv  pamin. 
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from  the  people  \  that  all  would  be  equally  under  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  giving  up  their  fortunes,  and  that  he  who  firfc 
fet  the  example,  would  alone  reap  the  honor.  He  there- 
fore demanded  of  Agis,  "  Whether  he  thought  Lycurgus 
a  hi  ft  and  good  man  ?"  Agis  anfwering  in  the  affirmative, 
Leonidas  thus  went  on — "  But  did  Lycurgus  ever  order 
"  juft  debts  to  be  cancelled,  or  beftow  the  freedom  of  Spar- 
*;  ta  upon  fl rangers  ?  Did  he  not  rather  think  his  com- 
"  monwealth  could  not  be  in  afalutary  (late,  except  ftrang- 
"  °rs  were  entirely  excluded  >"  Agis  replied,  "  Ke  did 
"  not  wonder  that  Leonidas,  who  was  educated  in  a  for- 
"  eign  country,  and  had  children  by  an  intermarriage 
"  with  a  Perfian  family,  fhould  be  ignorant  that  Lycurgus, 
'*■  in  banifhing  money,  banifhed  both  debts  and  ufury  from 
"  Lacedaemon.  As  for  Grangers,  he  excluded  only  thofe 
fi  who  were  not  likely  to  conform  to  his  inftitutions,  or  fit 
"  to  clafs  with  his  people.  For  he  did  not  diflike  them 
"  merely  as  Grangers  ;  his  exceptions  were  to  their  man. 
il  ners  and  cuftoms,  and  he  was  afraid  that,  by  mixing 
**  with  his  Spartans,  they  would  infect  them  with  their 
*«  luxury,  effeminacy  and  avarice.  Terpander,  Thales, 
'*  and  Pherecydes  were  flrangers,  yet  becaufe  their  poetry 
"  and  philofophy  moved  in'  concert  with  the  maxims  of 
**  Lycurgus,  they  were  held  in  great  honor  at  Sparta. 
«c  Even  ycu  commend  Ecprepes,  who,  when  he  was  one 
'*  of  the  epkori,  retrenched  the  two  firings  which  Phrynis 
*'  the  mufician  had  added  to  the  feven  of  the  harp  ;  you 
"  commend  ihofe  who  did  the  feme  by  Timotheus  ;*  and 
*f  yet  you  ccmplain  of  our  intention  to  banifh  fuperfluity, 
"  pride,  and  luxury  from  Sparta.  Do  you  think  that  in 
«'  retre-  ching  :he  (welling  and  fupei  rumary  graces  of  mu- 
ft  fie,  they  had  no  farther  view,  and  that  they  were  not 
tf  afraid  the  excefs  and  diforder  would  reach  the  lives  and 
"  manners  of  the  people,  and  deftroy  the  harmony  of  the 
"  ffate  ?" 

From  this  time  the  common  people  followed  Agis.  But 
the  rich  entreated  Leonidas  not  to  give  up  their  caufe  ;  and 
they  exerted  their  interest  fo  effectually  with  the  fenate, 
whofe  chief  power  lay  in  previously  determining  what  laws 

*  Timotheus  the  Milefian,  a  celebrated  Dithyrambic  poet  and 
mufician.  He  added  even  a  twelfth  firing  to  the  harp,  for  which 
he  was  feverely  punifhed  by  the  fage  Spartans,  who  concluded  that 
luxury  of  found  would  «ffeminate  the  people. 
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fhould  be  propofed  to  the  people,  that  they  carried  it 
againft  the  rhetra  by  a  majority  of  one.  Lyfander,  how- 
ever, being  yet  in  office,  refolved  to  profecute  Leonidas 
upon  an  ancient  law,  which  forbids  every  defcendant  of 
Hercules  to  have  children  by  a  woman  that  is  a  ftranger, 
and  makes  it  capital  for  a  Spartan  to  fettle  in  a  foreign 
country.  He  instructed  others  to  allege  thefe  things  againft 
Leonidas,  while  he  with  his  colleagues  watched  for  a  figri 
from  heaven.  It.  was  the  custom  for  the  ephori  every 
ninth  year,  on  a  clear  starlight  night,  when  there  was  no 
moon,  to  fit  down,  and  in  filence  obferve  the  heavens.  If 
a  star  happened  to  fhoot  from  one  part  of  them  to  another, 
they  pronounced  the  kings  guilty  of  fome  crime  againft 
the  gods,  and  fufpended  them  till  they  were  reeftablifhed 
by  an  oracle  from  Delphi  or  Olympia.  Lyfander,  affirm- 
ing that  the  flgn  had  appeared  to  him,  fummoned  Leoni- 
das to  his  trial,  and  produced  witneffes  to  prove  that  he 
had  two  children  by  an  Afiatic  woman,  whom  one  of  Se- 
leucus's  lieutenants  had  given,  him  to  wife  ;  but  that,  on 
her  conceiving  a  mortal  averfion  to  him,  he  returned 
home  againft  his  will,  and  filled  up  the  vacancy  in  the 
throne  of  Sparta.  During  this  fuit,"  he  perfuaded  Cleom- 
brotus,  foninlaw  to  Leonidas,  and  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
to  lay  claim  to  the  crown.  Leonidas,  greatly  terrified, 
fled  to  the  altar  of  Minerva  in  the  Chalciaecus^  as  a  fup- 
pliant ;  and  his  daughter,  leaving  Cleombrotus,  joined 
him  in  the  interceffion.  He  was  refummoned  to  the  court 
of  judicature  ;  and  as  he  did  not  appear,  he  was  depofed, 
and  the  kingdom  adjudged  to  Cleombrotus. 

Soon  after  this  revolution,  Lyfander's  time  expired,  and 
he  quitted  his  office.  The  ephori  of  the  enfuing  year 
lifiened  to  the  fupplication  of  Leonidas,  and  confented  to 
reftore  him.  They  likewife  began  a  profecution  againft 
Lyfander  and  Mandroclidas  for  the  cancelling  of  debts  and 
distribution  of  lands,  which  thofe  magistrates  agreed  to 
contrary  to  law,  In  this  danger,  they  perfuaded  the  two 
kings  to  unite  their  intereft,  and  to  defpife  the  machina- 
tions of  the  ephori.  "  Thefe  magistrates,"  faid  they,  "  have 
"  no  power  but  what  they  derive  from  fome  difference 
«'  between  the  kings.     In  fuch  a  cafe  they  have  a  right  to 

*  Mwrva  had  a  terapleat  Sparta,  entirely  of  brafs. 
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M  fupport  with  their  fuffrage  the  prince  whole  meafures 
*«  are  falutary,  againft  the  other  who  conlults  not  the  pub- 
"  lie  good  ;  but  when  the  kings  are  unanimous,  nothing 
"  can  overrule  their  determinations.  To  refill  them  is 
•-'  then  to  tight  againft  the  laws.  For,  as  we  lr!d,  they 
'«  can  only  decide  between  the  kings  in  cafe  of  difagree- 
"  ment  ;  when  their  fentiments  are  the  fame,  the  ephori 
«'  have  no  right  to  interpofe." 

The  kings,  prevailed  upon  by  this  argument,  entered 
the  place  of  affembly  with  their  friends,  where  they  re- 
moved the  ephori  from  their  feats,  and  placed  others  in 
their  room.  Agefilaus  was  one  of  thefe  new  magiftrates. 
They  then  armed  a  great  number  ot  the  youth,  and  re- 
leafed  many  out  of  prifon  ;  upon  which,  their  adverfa- 
ries  were  (truck  with  terror,  expecting  that  many  lives 
would  be  loft.  However,  they  put  not  one  man  to  the 
f'word  j  on  the  contrary,  Agis  understanding  that  Agefi- 
laus defigned  to  kill  Leonidas  in  his  flight  to  Tegea,  and 
had  planted  affaffins  for  that  purpofe  on  the  way,  gener- 
oufly  fent  a  party  of  men  whom  he  could  depend  upon, 
to  efcort  him,  and  they  conducted  him  fafe  to  Tegea. 

Thus  the  bufinefs  went  on  with  all  the  fuccefs  they 
could  defire,  and  they  had  no  farther  oppofition  to  en- 
counter. But  this  excellent  regulation,  lo  worthy  of  La- 
cedaeinon,  mifcarried  through  the  failure  of  one  of  its 
pretended  advocates,  the  vile  difeafe  of  avarice  in  Agefi  i 
laus.  He  was  potfeffed  of  a  large  and  fine  eftate  in  land, 
but  at  the  lame  time  deeply  in  debt  ;  and  as  he  was  nei- 
ther able  to  pay  his  debts,  nor  willing  to  part  with  his 
land,  he  represented  to  Agis,  that  if  both  his  intentions 
were  carried  into  execution  at  the  fame  time,  it  would 
probably  raife  great  commotions  in  Sparta  ;  but  if  he  firft 
obliged  the  rich  by  the  cancelling  of  debts,  they  would 
afterwards  quietly  and  readily  content  to  the  distribution 
of  lands.  Agefilaus  drew  Lyfander,  too,  into  the  fame 
fnare.  An  order,  therefore,  was  iffued  for  bringing  in  a:! 
bonds  (the  Lacedaemonians  call  them  clariaj  and  they 
were  piled  together  in  the  market  place,  and  burnt. — 
When  the  tire  began  to  burn,  the  ufurers  and  othercred- 
itors  walked  off  in  great  diftrefs.  But  Agefilaus,  in  a 
icoffing  way,  faid,  **  He  never  faw  a  brighter  or  more 
glorious  flume." 
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The  common  people  demanded  that  the  diftribution  of 
lands  fhould  alfo  be  made  immediately,  and  the  kings  gave 
orders  for  it ;  but  Agefilaus  found  out  fome  pretence  or 
other  for  delay,  till  it  was  time  for  Agis  to  take  the  field 
in  behalf  «'f  the  Achseans,  who  were  allies  of  the  Spartans, 
and  had  applied  to  them  for  fuccors.  For  they  expected 
that  the  ./Etolians  would  take  the  route  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  Megara,  and  enter  Peloponnefus.  Aratus,  gen- 
eral of  the  Achaeans,  affembled  an  army  to  prevent  it,  and 
wrote  to  the  ephori  for  affiiiance. 

They  immediately  fent  Agis  upon  that  fervice  ;  and  that 
prince  went  out  with  the  highefr.  hopes,  on  account  of  the 
ipirit  of  his  men,  and  their  attachment  to  his  perfon.  They 
were  moil  of  them  young  men,  in  very  indifferent  circum- 
flances,  who  being  now  releafed  from  their  debts,  and 
expecting  a  divifion  of  lands  if  they  returned  from  the 
war,  ftrove  to  recommend  themfelves  as  much  as  poflible 
to  Agis.  It,  was  a  molt  agreeable  fpeclacle  to  the  cities, 
to  fee  them  march  through  Peloponnefus  without  commit- 
ting the  lead:  violence,  and  with  fuch  difcipline  that  they 
were  fcarce  heard  as  they  palled.  The  Greeks  faid  one 
to  another,  "  With  what  excellent  order  and  decency  muff: 
<s  the  armies  under  Agefilaus,  Lyfander,  or  Agefilaus  of 
*'  old  have  moved,  when  we  find  fuch  exa6t  obedience, 
"  fuch  reverence  in  thefe  Spartans  to  a  general,  who  is, 
"  perhaps,  the  youngeff  man  in  the  whole  army  !"  Indeed, 
this  young  prince's  fimplicity  of  diet,  his  love  of  labor, 
and  his  efrecling  no  fhovv  either  in  his  drefs  or  arms  above 
a  private  fold'.er,  made  all  the  common  people,  as  he 
palfed,  look  upon  him  with  pleafureand  admiration  : — 
But  his  new  regulations  at  Lacedasmon  difpleafed  the  rich, 
and  they  were  afraid  that  he  might  raife  commotions  eve- 
ry where  among  the  commonalty,  and  put  them  upon 
following  the  example. 

After  Agis  had  joined  Aratus  at  Corinth,  in  the  delibe- 
rations about  meeting  and  fighting  the  enemy,  he  fhowed 
a  proper  courage  and  fpirit  without  any  enthufia'ric  or  ir- 
rational flights.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  "That  they 
"  fhould  give  battle,  and  not  fuffer  the  war  to  enter  the 
"  gates  of  Peloponnefus.  He  would  do,  however,  what 
*'  Aratus  thought  molt  expedient,  becaufe  he  was  the 
*'  older  man,  and  general  of  the  Achseans,  whom  he  came 
"  not  to  dictate  to,  but  to  afliff  in  the  war." 
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It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  Bato*  of  Si  nope  relates  it 
in  another  manner.  He  Jays,  Aratus  was  for  fighting,  and 
Agis  declined  it.  But  Bato  had  never  met  with  what 
Aratus  writes  by  way  of  apology  for  himfelf  upon  this 
point.  That  general  tells  us,  "  That  as  the  hufbandmen 
"  had  almoft  finifhed  their  harveft,  he  thought  it  better  to 
"  let  the  enemy  pafs,  than  to  hazard,  by  a  battle,  the  lofs 
..'-'  of  the  whole  country."  Therefore,  when  Aratus  de- 
termined not  to  fight,  and  difmifFed  his  allies  with  com- 
pliments on  their  readinefs  to  ferve  him,  Agis,  who  had 
gained  great  honor  by  his  behavior,  marched  back  to 
Sparta,  where,  by  this  time,  internal  troubles  and  changes 
demanded  his  prefence. 

Agefiiaus,  /till  one  of  the  ephori  and  delivered  from  the 
preflTure  of  debt  which  had  weighed  down  his  fpirits, 
fcrupled  no  act  of  injustice  that  might  bring  money  into 
his  coffers.  He  even  added  to  the  year  a  thirteenth  month, 
though  the  proper  period  for  that  intercalation  was  not 
come,  and  infilling  on  the  people's  paying  fupernumerary 
taxes  for  that  month.  Being  afraid,  however,  of  revenge 
from  thofe  he  had  injured,  and  feeing  himfelf  hated  by  all 
the  world,  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  maintain  a  guard, 
which  always  attended  him  to  the  fenate  houfe.  As  to 
the  kings;  he  expreffed  an  utter  contempt  for  one  of  them, 
and  the  refpect  he  paid  the  other  he  would  have  under- 
wood to  be,  rather  on  account  of  his  being  his  kinfman, 
than  his  wearing  the  crown.  Befides,  he  propagated  a  re- 
port, that  he  fhould  be  one  of  the  ephori  the  year  follow- 
ing. His  enemies,  therefore,  determined  to  hazard  an 
immediate  attempt  againft  him,  and  openly  brought  back 
Leonidas  from  Tegea,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne. 
The  people  faw  it  with  pleafure  ;  for  they  were  angry  at 
finding  themfelves  deceived  with  refpect  to  the  promifed 
diftribution  of  lands.  Agefiiaus  had  hardly  efcaped  their 
fury,  had  not  his  fon  Hippomedon,  who  was  held  in  great 
efteem  by  the  whole  city  on  account  of  his  valor,  inter- 
ceded for  his  life. 

The  kings  both  tookfancluary,  Agis  in  Cbalcicecus,  and 
Cleombrotus  in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  It  was  againft 
the  latter  that  Leonidas  was  mofl  incenfed  ;  and  therefore 
pafTing  Agis  by,  he  went  with  a  party  of  foldiers  to  feize 

*  He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Perfia. 
Vol.  IV.  L  l 
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Cleombrctus,  whom  he  reproached,  in  terms  of  refenf- 
ment,  with  confpiring  againft  him,  though  honored  with 
his  alliance,  depriving  him  of  the  crown,  and  baniming 
him  his  country. 

Cleombrotus  had  nothing  to  fay,  but  fat  in  the  deepefl 
diftrefs  and  filence.  Chelonis,  the  daughter  of  Leonidas, 
had  looked  upon  the  injury  done  her  father  as  done  to  her- 
felf:  When  Cleombrotus  robbed  him  of  the  crown,  (he 
Jeft  him,  to  confole  her  father  in  his  misfortune.  While 
he  was  in  fanctuary,  (he  flayed  with  him,  and  v.  hen  he  re- 
tired, (he  attended  him  in  his  flight,  fympathizing  with  his 
forrow,  and  full  of  refentment  againft  Cleombrotus.  But 
•when  the  fortunes  of  her  father  changed,  (he  changed  too. 
She  joined  her  hufband  as  a  fuppliant,  and  was  found  fit- 
ting by  him  with  great  marks  of  tendernefs,  and  her  two 
children,  one  on  each  fide,  at  her  feet.  The  whole  com- 
pany were  much  (truck  at  the  fight,  and  they  could  not 
refrain  from  tears  when  they  considered  her  goodnels  of 
heart  and  fuch  fuperior  inftances  of  affection. 

Chelonis  then  pointing  to  her  mourning  habit  and 
difhevelled  hair,  thus  addreffed  Leonidas  :  "  It  was  not, 
"  my  dear  father,  companion  for  Cleombrotus  which  put 
11  me  in  this  habit,  and  gave  me  this  look  of  mifery.  My 
**  forrows  took  their  date  with  your  misfortunes  and  youi* 
*'  banifhment,  and  have  ever  fince  remained  my  familiar 
'*'  companions.  Now  you  have  conquered  your  enemies, 
<l  and  are  again  king  of  Sparta,  (hould  I  dill  retain  the(e 
**  enfigns  of  affliction,  or  affume  feftival  and  royal  orna- 
"  menrs,  while  the  huiband  of  my  youth,  whom  you  gave 
«'  me,  falls  a  victim  to  your  vengeance.  If  his  own  rub. 
*l  miffion,  if  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  children  cannot  pro- 
t(  pitiate  you,  he  rauft  fuffera  feverer  punifhment  for  his 
tl  offences  than  you  require — he  mull  (ee  his  beloved  wife 
«<  die  before  him.  For  how  can  I  live  and  fupport  the 
f<  fight  of  my  own  fex,  after  both  my  huiband  and  my 
"  father  have  refufed  to  hearken  to  my  fupplication — when 
"  it  appears  that,  both  as  a  wife  and  a  daughter,  I  am 
*'  born  to  be  miferable  with  my  family  ?  If  this  poor 
**  man  had  any  plaufible  reafons  for  what  he  did,  I  ob- 
"  viated  them  all  by  forfaking  him  to  follow  you.  But 
«<  you  furnifh  him  with  a  fufficient  apology  for  his  mif- 
"  behavior,  by  (howing  that  a  crown  is  fo  great  and 
>**  defirable  an  object,  that  a  foninlaw  muft  be  (lain,  and 
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"  a  daughter  utterly  difregarded,  where  that  is  in  the 
"  queftion." 

Chelonis,  after  this  ^application,  relied  her  cheek  on 
her  hulband's  head,  and  with  an  eye  dim  and  languid  with 
iorrow  looked  round  on  the  fpedators.  Leonidas  confult- 
ed  his  friends  upon  the  point,  and  then  commanded  Cie- 
ombrotus  to  riie  and  go  into  exile  ;  but  he  defired  Che- 
lonis to  ftay,  and  not  leave  fo  affedionate  a  father,  who 
had  been  kind  enough  to  grant  her  her  hulband's  life. 
Chelonis,  however,  would  not  be  perfuaded.  When  her 
imfband  was  rifen  from  the  ground,  fhe  put  one  child  in 
his  arms,  and  took  the  ether  herfelf,  and  after  having  paid 
due  homage  at  the  altar  where  they  had  taken  fancluary, 
fhe  went  with  him  into  banilhment.  So  that,  had  not 
Cieombrotus  been  corrupted  with  the  love  of  falfe  glory, 
lie  mull  have  thought  exile,  with  fuch  a  woman,  a  greater 
happinefs  than  a  kingdom  without  her. 

After  Cieombrotus  was  thus  expelled,  the  ephorl  remov- 
ed and  others  put  in  their  place,  Leonidas  laid  a  feheme 
to  get  Agis  into  his  power.  At  firfi:  he  delired  him  to 
leave  his  fanduary,  and  refume  his  fhare  in  the  govern- 
ment  :  •'  For  the  people,"  he  faid,  *'  thought  he  might 
"  well  be  pardoned,  as  a  young  man  ambitious  of  honor  ; 
14  and  the  rather,  becaufe  they,  as  well  as  he,  had  been 
"  deceived  by  the  craft  of  Agefilaus."  But  when  he 
found  that  Agis  mfpe6ted  him,  and  chofe  to  May  where 
he  was,  he  threw  off  the  raafk  of  kindnefs.  Amphares, 
Demc-chares,  and  Arcelilaus  ufed  to  give  Agis  their  com- 
pany, for  they  were  his  intimate  friends.  They  likewife 
conducted  him  from  the  temple  to  the  bath,  and,  after  he 
had  bathed,  brought  him  back  to  the  fanduary.  Am- 
phares had  lately  borrowed  a  great  deal  cf  plate  and  other 
rich  furniture  of  Agefiftrata,  and  he  hoped  that  if  he 
could  deftroy  the  king  and  the  princeifes  of  his  family,  he 
might  keep  thoie  goods  as  his  own.  On  this  account  he 
is  laid  to  have  firft  liftened  to  the  fuggeftions  of  Leonidas, 
and  to  have  endeavored  to  bring  the  efhoriy  his  colleagues, 
to  do  the  fame. 

As  Agis  fpent  the  reft  of  his  time  in  the  temple,  and 
only  went  out  to  the  bath,  they  refolved  to  make  u/e  of 
that  opportunity.  Therefore,  one  day  on  his  return,  they 
met  him  with  a  great  appearanct  of  friend fhip,  and  as  they 
conducted  him  on  his  way,  converted  with  much  freedom 
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and  gaiety,  which  his  youth  and  their  intimacy  with  him 
feemed  to  warrant.  But  when  they  came  to  the  turning 
of  a  ftreet  which  led  to  the  prifon,  Amphares,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  arretted  him.  "  I  take  you,  Agis,"  faid  he, 
"  into  cuftcdy,  in  order  to  your  giving  account  to  the 
**  epkori  of  your  administration."  At  the  fame  time,  De- 
rnochares,  who  was  a  tall  ftrong  man,  wrapped  his  cloak, 
about  his  head,  and  dragged  him  off.  The  reft,  as  they 
had  previoufly  concerted  the  thing,  pufhed  him  on  behind, 
and  no  one  coming  to  his  refcue  or  ailiftance,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prifon. 

Leonidas  presently  came  with  a  ftrong  band  of  mercena- 
ries, to  fee ure  the  prifon  without  ;  and  the  epkori  entered 
it,  with  fuch  fenators  as  were  of  their  party.  They  began, 
as  in  a  judicial  procefs,  with  demanding  what  he  had  to 
fay  in  defence  of  his  proceedings  ;  and  as  the  young  prince 
only  laughed  at  their  diflimulation,  Amphares  told  him, 
s<  1  hey  would  foon  make  him  weep  for  his  prefumption." 
Another  of  the  ephori  feeming  inclined  to  put  him  in  a 
way  oi  excuiing  himfelf  and  getting  off,  alked  him, 
ci  Whether  Lyfander  and  Agefilaus  had  not  forced  him 
41  into  the  meafures  he  took  ?"  But  Agis  a'nfwered,  "  I 
"  was  forced  by  no  man  ;  it  was  my  attachment  to  the 
"  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  my  defire  to  imitate  him, 
'■*  which  made  me  adopt  his  form  of  government."  Then 
the  fame  magiftrate  demanded,  "  Whether  he  repented 
**  of  what  he  had  done  ?  And' his  anfwer  was,  I  fhall  nev- 
"  er  repent  of  fo  glorious  a  defign,  though  I  fee  death 
"  before  my  eyes."  Upon  this,  they  palled  fentence  of 
death  upon  him,  and  commanded  the  officeis  to  carry  him 
into  the  decade,  which  is  a  fmall  apartment  in  the  prifon 
where  they  ftrangle  malefactors.  But  the  officers  durft 
not  touch  him,  and  the  very  mercenaries  declined  it ;  for 
they  thought  it  impious  to  lay  violent  hands  on  a  king. 
Demochares  feeing  this,  loaded  them  with  reproaches,  and 
threatened  to  punifh  them.  At  the  fame  time,  he  laid 
hold  on  Agis  himfelf,  and  thruft  him  into  the  dungeon. 

By  this  time  it  was  generally  known  that  Agis  was  taken 
into  cuftody,  and  there  was  a  great  cencourfe  of   people 
at  the  prifon  gates  with  lanthorns  and  torches.     Among 
the  numbers  who  refented  thefe  proceedings,  were  the 
mother  and  grandmother  of  Agis,  crying  out  and  begging 
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that  the  king  might  be  heard  and  judged  by  the  people  in 
full  afTembly.  But  this,  inftead  of  procuring  him  a  lefpite, 
battened  his  execution  ;  for  they  were  afraid  he  would  be 
re/cued  in  the  night,  if  the  tumult  mould  increafe. 

As  Agis  was  going  to  execution,  he  perceived  one  of 
the  officers  lamenting  his  fate  with  tears  ;  upon  which,  he 
faid,  "  My  friend,  dry  up  your  tears  ;  for,  as  I  ftiffer  in- 
"  nocently,  I  am  in  a  better  condition  than  thofe  who 
"  condemn  me  contrary  to  law  and  juttice."  So  faying, 
he  cheerfully  offered  his  neck  to  the  executioner. 

Amphares  then  going  to  the  gate,  Agefiftrata  threw  her- 
ielf  at  his  feet,  on  account  of  their  long  intimacy  and 
iriendfhip.  He  raifed  her  from  the  ground,  and  told  her, 
**  No  farther  violence  mould  be  offered  her  fon,  nor  mould 
lie  now  have  any  hard  treatment."  He  told  her,  too,  fhe, 
might  go  in  and  fee  her  fon,  if  fhe  pleafed.  She  defired 
that  her  mother  might  be  admitted  with  her,  and  Amphares 
allured  her,  there  would  be  no  objection.  When  he  had 
let  them  in,  he  commanded  the  gates  to  be  locked  again, 
and  Archidamia  to  be  fir  ft  introduced.  She  was  very  old, 
and  had  lived  in  great  honor  and  efteem  among  the  Spar- 
tans. After  fhe  was  put  to  death,  he  ordered  Agefiftrata 
to  walk  in.  She  did  fo,  and  beheld  her  fon  extended  on 
the  ground,  and  her  mother  hanging  by  the  neck.  She 
aflifted  the  officers  in  taking  Archidamia  down,  placed  the 
body  by  that  of  Agis,  and  wrapped  it  decently  up.  Then 
embracing  her  fon,  and  ki fling  him,  fhe  faid,  M  My  fon, 
thy  too  great  moderation,  lenity  and  humanity,  have  ru- 
ined both  thee  and  us."  Amphares,  who  from  the  door 
law  and  heard  all  that  paffed,  went  up  in  great  fury  to 
Ageiifirata,  and  faid, il  If  you  approved  your  fon's  actions, 
you  Hi  a  11  alfo  have  his  reward."  •  She  rofe  up  to  meet  her 
late,  and  faid,  with  a  figh  for  her  country,  "  May  all  this 
be  for  the  good  of  Sparta.7' 

When  thefe  events  were  reported  in  the  city,  and  the 
three  corpfes  carried  out,  the  terror  the  fad  fcene  infpired 
was  not  fo  great,  that  the  people  openly  expreiTed  their 
grief  and  indignation,  and  their  hatred  of  Leonida3  and 
Ampharee.  For  they  were  perfuaded  that  there  had  not 
been  fuch  a  train  of  villanous  and  impious  actions  at  Spar- 
ta, fince  the  Dorians  firft  inhabited  Peloponnefus.  The 
inajeity  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  had  been  held  in  fuch  ven- 
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eration  even  by  their  enemies,  that  they  had  fcrupled  to 
ftrike  them,  when  they  had  opportunity  for  it  in  battle. 
Hence  it  was,  that  in  the  many  actions  between  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  the  other  Greeks,  the  former  had  loft 
only  their  king  Cleombrotus,  who  fell  by  a  javelin  at  the 
battle  of  LeuCtra,  a  little  before  the  times  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  As  for  Theopompus,  who  as  the  MefTenians 
affirm,  was  flain  by  Ariftomenes,  the  Lacedaemonians  deny 
it,  and  fay  he  was  only  wounded.  That,  indeed,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fome  difpute  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Agis  was  the 
firft  king  of  Lacedsemon  put  to  death  by  the  ephori  ;  and 
that  he  lnffered  only  for  engaging  in  an  enterprife  that  was 
truly  glorious  and  worthy  of  Sparta  ;  though  he  was  of 
an  age  at  which  even  errors  are  confidered  as  pardonable. 
His  friends  had  more  reafon  to  complain  of  him,  than  his 
enemies,  for  faving  Leonidas,  and  trufting  his  aflbciates 
in  the  undefigning  generofity  and  goodnel's  of  his  heart, 
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FTER  Agis  was  put  to  death,  Leonidas  intended  the 
fame  fate  for  his  brother  Archidamus  ;  but  that  prince 
fived  himfe'f  by  a  timely  retreat.  However,  his  wife  Agi- 
atis,  who  was  newly  brought  to  bed,  was  forced  by  the 
tyrant  from  her  own  houfe,  and  given  to  his  fon  Cleo- 
omenes.  Cleomenes  was  not  quite  come  to  years  of  ma- 
turity, but  his  father  was  not  willing  that  any  other  man 
fhould  have  the  lady  ;  for  flie  was  daughter  to  Gylippus, 
and  heirefs  to  his  great  eftate  ;  and  in  beauty,  as  well  as 
happinefs  of  temper  and  conduct:,  fuperior  to  all  the  wo- 
men of  Greece,  She  left  nothing  unattempted,  to  prevent 
her  being  forced  into  this  match,  but  found  all  her  efforts 
ineffectual.  Therefore,  when  fhe  was  married  to  Cleo- 
menes, fhe  made  him  a  good  and  affectionate  wife,  though 
fhe  hated  his  father.  Cleomenes  was  paffionately  fond  of 
her  from  the  firft,  and  his  attachment  to  his  wife  made 
him  fympathize  with  her  on  the  mournful  remembrance 
of  Agis.  He  would  often  afk  her  for  the  hiftory  of  that 
unfortunate  prince,  and  liften  with  great  attention  to  her 
account  of  his  fentiments  and  defigns. 

Cleomenes  was  ambitious  of  glory,  and  had  a  native 
greatnefs  of  mind.     Nature  bad,  moreover,  difpofed  him 
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to  tempernece  and  fimplicity  of  manners,  as  much  as  Agisj 
but  he  had  not  his  calmnefs  and  moderation.  His  fpirit 
had  an  ardor  in  it  ;  and  there  was  an  impetuofity  in  his 
purfuits  of  honor,  or  whatever  appeared  to  him  under  that 
character.  He  thought  it  moll  glorious  to  reign  over  a 
willing  people  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  he  thought  it  not 
inglorious  to  fubdue  their  reluctances,  and  bring  them 
againfl:  their  inclinations  into  what  was  good  and  falutary. 

He  was  not  fatisfied  with  the  prevailing  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  Sparta.  He  faw  that  eafe  and  pleafure  were 
the  great  objects  with  the  people  ;  thai  the  king  paid  but 
little  regard  to  public  concerns,  and  if  nobody  gave  him 
any  disturbance,  chofe  to  fpend  his  time  in  the  enjoyments 
of  affluence  and  luxury  ;  that  individuals,  entirely  actuat- 
ed by  felfintereft,  paid  no  attention  to  the  bufinefs  of  the 
irate,  any  farther  than  they  could  turn  it  to  their  own 
emolument.  And  what  rendered  the  profpect  ftill  mere 
melancholy,  it  appeared  dangerous  to  make  any  mention 
of  training  the  youth  te  ftrong  exercifes,  and  ftrict  tem- 
perance, to  perfevering  fortitude,  and  univerfal  equality, 
iince  the  propofing  of  thefe  things  coft  Agis  his  life. 

It  is  faid  too,  that  Cleomenes  was  inftructed  in  philo- 
fophy,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  by  Sphaerus  the  Bo- 
ryfthenite,*  who  came  to  Lacedasmon,  and  taught  the 
youth  with  great  diligence  and  fuccefs.  Sphaerus  was  one 
of  the  principal  difciples  of  Zeno  the  Citiean  ;f  and  it 
feems  that  he  admired  the  Strength  of  genius  he  found  in 
Cleomenes,  and  added  frem  incentives  to  his  love  of 
glory.  We  are  informed  that  when  Leonidas  of  old,  was 
afked,  "  What  he  thought  of  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeus  ?"  he 
faid,  "I  think  it  well  calculated  to  excite  the  courage  of 
M  our  youth  ;  for  the  enthufiafm  with  which  it  infpires 
"  them,  makes  them  fear  no  danger  in  battle."  So  the 
Stoic  philofophy  J  may  put  perfons  of  great  and  fiery  fpirits 
upon  enterprifes  that  are  too  defperate  ;  but  in  thofe  of  a 

*  This  Sphaerus  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
my Philadelphia,  and  flourifhed  under  that  of  Euergetes.  Diogenes 
Laertius  has  given  us  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  whieh  were  confid- 
crable.     He  was  the  fcholar  of  Zeno,  and  afterwards  of  Cleanthus. 

■f  He  was  fo  called  to  diftinguifh  him  from  Zeno  of  Elea,  a  city 
of  Laconia,  who  flourifhed  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Zeno  the  Citiean.  Citium.,  of  which  the  elder  Zeno  was  a  na- 
tive, was  a  town  in  Cyprus. 

f:  From  its  tendency  to  infpire  a  contempt  of  dca'.h,  and  a  beii&i 
in  the  agency  of  Providence. 
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grave  and  mild  difpofiticn,  it  will  produce  all  the  good 
effects  for  which  it  was  defigned. 

When  Leonidas  died,  and  Cleomenes  came  to  the  crown, 
he  obferved  that  all  ranks  of  men  were  utterly  corrupted. 
The  rich  had  an  eye  only  to  private  profit  and  pleafure, 
and  utterly  neglected  the  public  intereft.  The  common 
people,  on  account  of  the  meannefs  of  their  circumftances, 
had  no  fpirit  for  war,  or  ambition  to  inftruct  their  chil- 
dren  in  the  Spartan  exercifes.  Cleomenes  himfelf  had 
only  the  name  of  king,  while  the  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  cphori.  He,  therefore,  Coon  began  to  think  of  chang- 
ing the  prefent  pofhire  of  affairs.  He  had  a  friend  called 
Xenares,  united  to  him  byfueh  an  affection  as  the  Spar- 
tans called  infpiration.  Him  he'firft  founded  ;  inquiring 
of  him  what  kind  of  prince  Agis  was  ;  by  what  fteps, 
and  with  what  affbciat.es,  he  came  into  the  way  he  took. 
Xenares  at  firlt  confented  readily  enough  to  fatisfy  his  curi- 
ohty,  and  gave  him  an  exact  narrative  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings. But  when  he  found  that  Cleomenes  interefted  him- 
felf deeply  in  the  affair,  and  took  fuch  an  enthufiaftic 
pleafure  in  the  new  fchemes  of  Agis,  as  to  defire  to  hear 
them  again  and  again,  he  reproved  his  diflempered  inch- 
nations,  and  at  laft  entirely  left  his  company.  However, 
lie  did  not  acquaint  any  one  witli  the  caufe  of  their  mii- 
underftanding  ;  but  only  laid,  "Cleomenes  knew  very 
well."  As  Xenares  (o  ftrongly  opppofed  the  king's  pro- 
ject, he  thought  others  mu'i  be  as  little  difpofed  to  come 
into  it  ;  and  therefore  he  concerted  the  whole  matter  by 
himfelf.  In  the  perfuafion  that  he  could  more  eafily 
effect  his  intended  change  in  time  of  war  than  in  peace, 
he  embroiled  his  country  with  the  Achaeans,  who  had  in- 
deed given  fufficient  occafion  of  complaint.  For  Aratus, 
who  was  the  leading  man  among  them,  had  laid  it  down 
as  a  principle,  from  the  beginning  of  his  administration, 
to  reduce  all  Peloponnefusto  one  body.  This  was  the  end 
he  had  in  view  in  his  numerous  expeditions,  and  in  all 
the  proceedings  of  government,  during  the  many  years 
that  he  held  the  reins  in  Achaia.  And,  indeed,  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  fecure  Pelopon- 
nefus  againft  its  enemies  without.  He  had  iucceeded  with 
raoft  of  the  ftates  of  that  peninfula  ;  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Eleans,  and  fuch  of  the  Arcadians  as  were  in  the  La- 
cedaemonian intereft,,  were  all  that  flood  out.  Upon  the 
death  of  Leonidas,  he  commenced  hoftilities  againft  the 
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Arcadians,  particularly  thofe  who  bordered  upon  the 
Achaeans  ;  by  this  means  defigning  to  try  how  the  Lace- 
daemonians Mood  inclined.  As  for  Cleomenes,  he  defpifed 
him  as  a  young  man  without  experience. 

The  ephoriy  however,  fent  Cleomenes  to  feize  Athe- 
naeum,* near  Belbina.  This  place  is  one  of  the  keys  of 
Laconia,  and  was  then  in  difpute  between  the  Spartans  and 
Megalopolitans.  Cleomenes  accordingly  took  it,  and  for- 
tified it.  Aratus  made  no  remonstrance,  but  marched  by 
night  to  furprize  Tegea  and  Orchcmenus.  However,  the 
perfons  who  had  promifed  to  betray  thofe  places  to  him, 
found  their  hearts  fail  them,  when  they  came  to  the  point ; 
and  he  retired  undilcovered  as  he  thought.  Upon  this, 
Cleomenes  wrote  to  him,  in  a  familiar  way,  defiring  to 
know,  "  Whither  he  marched  the  night  before  ?"  Aratus 
anfwered,  "  That,  understanding  his  defign  to  fortify 
"  Belbina,  the  intent  of  his  laft  motion  was  to  prevent 
"  that  meafure."  Cleomenes  humoronily  replied,  "  lam 
"  fatisfied  with  the  account  of  your  march  ;  but  mould  be 
"  glad  to  know  where  thole  torches  and  ladders  were 
"  marching." 

Aratus  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  jeft  ;  and  he  afked 
what  kind  of  man  this  young  prince  was  ?  Democrates, 
a  Lacedaemonian  exile,  anfwered,  "If  you  defign  to  do 
"  any  thing  againft  the  Spartans,  you  mult  do  it  quickly, 
"  before  the  fpurs  of  this  cockrel  be  grown. '; 

Cleomenes,  with  a  few  horfe,  and  three  hundred  foot, 
was  n©w  polled  in  Arcadia.  The  epbori,  apprenlive  of 
a  war,  commanded  him  home  ;  and  he  obeyed.  But  find- 
ing, that,  in  confequence  of  this  retreat,  Aratus  had  taken 
Caphyae,  they  ordered  him  to  take  the  field  again.  Cleo- 
menes made  himfelf  mafter  of  Methydrium,  and  ravaged 
the  territories  of  Argos.  Whereupon  the  Achaeans 
marched  againft  him  with  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  a 
thoufand  horfe,  under  the  command  of  Ariftomachus. 
Cleomenes  met  him  at  Palantium,  and  offered  him  battle. 
But  Aratus,  intimidated  by  this  inftance  of  the  young 
prince's  fpirit,  diffuaded  the  general  from  engaging,  and, 
retreated.  This  retreat expofed  Aratus  to  reproach  among 
the  Achaeans,  and  to  fcorn  and  contempt  among  the  Spar- 
tans, whofe  army  confided  not  of  more  than  five  thoufan4 

*  A  temple  of  Miner?<u 
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men.  Cleomenes,  elevated  with  this  fuccefs,  began  t» 
talk  in  a  higher  tone  among  the  people,  and  bade  them  re- 
member an  exprefiion  of  one  of  their  ancient  kings,  who 
/aid,  '*  The  Lacedaemonians  feldom  inquired  the  number 
"of  their  enemies,  but  the  place  where  they  could  be 
«'  found." 

After  this,  he  went  to  theafliftanceof  theEleans,  againft 
whom  the  Achaeans  had  now  turned  their  arms.  Heat- 
tacked  the  latter  at  Lyceum,  as  they  were  upon  the  retreat, 
and  put  them  entirely  to  the  rout ;  not  only  fp reading  ter- 
tor  through  their  whole  army,  but  killing  great  numbers, 
and  making  many  prifoners.  It  was  even  reported  among 
the  Greeks,  that  Aratus  was  of  the  number  of  the  /lain. 
Aratus  availing  himfelf  in  the  beft  manner  of  the  oppor- 
tunity,* with  the  troops  that  attended  him  in  his  flight, 
marched  immediately  to  Mantinea,  and  coming  upon  it 
by  furpnfe,  took  it,  and  fecured  it  for  the  Achasans. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  greatly  difpirited  at  this  lofs, 
oppofed  Cleomenes  in  his  inclination  for  war.  Tie,  there- 
fore bethought  himfelf  of  calling  Archidamus,  the  bro- 
ther of  Agis,  from  lVleiTene,  to  whom,  in  the  otter  fam- 
ily, the  crown  belonged.  For  he  imagined  that  the 
power  of  the  epbori  would  not  be  fo  formidable,  when  the 
kingly  government,  according  to  the  Spartan  conftitution, 
was  complete,  and  had  its  proper  weight  in  the  icale. 
The  party  that  had  put  Agis  to  death,  perceiving  this, 
and  dreading  vengeance  from  Archidamus,  if  he  mould 
be  eftablifhed  on  tiie  throne,  took  this  method  to  prevent 
it.  They  joined  in  inviting  him  to  come  privately  to 
Sparta,  and  even  aiiifred  him  in  his  return  ;  but  they  af- 
failinated  him  immediately  after.  Whether  it  was  again  ft 
the  con.fent  of  Cleomenes,  as  Phylarchus  thinks,  or  whe- 
ther his  friends  perfuaded  him  to  abandon  that  unhappy 
prince,  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  fay.  The  greateft  part 
of  the  blame,  however,  fell  upon  thole  friends,  who,  if 
he  gave  his  confent,  were  fuppofed  to  have  teazed  him 
into  it. 

By  this  time  he  was  refolved  to  carry  his  intended 
changes  into  immediate  execution  ;  and  therefore  he 
bribed  the  efhori  to  permit  him  to  renew  the  war.  He 
gained  alfo  many  others  by  the  alTiflance  of  his  mother 
Crateficle?.,  who  liberaliy  fupplied  him  with  money,  and 
joined  in  his  fchemes  of  glory.  Nay,  it  is  laid,  that,  though 
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difinclined  to  marry  again,  for  her  fan's  fake  fhe  accepted 
a  man  who  had  great  intereft  and  authority  among  the 
people. 

One  of  hisfirft  operations  was,  the  going  to  feize  Leuc- 
tra,  which  is  a  place  within  the  dependencies  of  Mega- 
lopolis. The  Achaeans  flattened  to  its  relief,  under  the 
command  of  Aratus  ;  and  a  battle  was  fought  under  the 
walls,  in  which  part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was 
beaten.  But  Aratus  (lopping  the  purfuit  at  a  defile  which 
was  in  the  way,  Lyfiadas,*  the  Megalopolitan,  offended 
at  the  order,  encouraged  the  cavalry  under  his  command 
to  purfue  the  advantages  they  had  gained  ;  by  which  means 
he  entangled  them  amorag  vineyards,  ditches,  and  other 
enclofures,  where  they  were  forced  to  break  their  ranks, 
and  fell  into  great  diforder.  Cleomenes,  feeing  his  op- 
portunity, commanded  the  Tarentines  and  Cretans  to  fall 
upon  them  ;  and  Lyfiadas,  after  great  exertions  of  valor, 
was  defeated  and  flain.  The  Lacedaemonians  thus  encour- 
aged, returned  to  the  aCrtion'with  fhouts  of  joy,  and  routed 
the  whole  Achaean  army.  After  a  confiderable  carnage, 
a  truce  was  granted  the  furvivors,  and  they  were  permit- 
ted to  bury  their  dead  ;  but  Cleomenes  ordered  the  body 
of  Lyfiadas  to  be  brought  to  him.  He  clothed  it  in  robes 
of  purple,  and  put  a  crown  upon  its  head  -y  and,  in  this  at- 
tire, he  feiit  it  to  the  gales  of  Megalopolis.  This  was  that 
LyGadas  who  reftored  liberty  to  the  city  in  which  he  was 
an  abfolute   prince,    and  united  it  to  the  Achaean  league. 

Cleomenes,  greatly  elated  with  this  victory,  thought, 
if  matters  were  once  entirely  at  his  difpofal  in  Sparta,  the 
Achaeans  would  no  longer  be  able  to  fiand  before  him. 
For  this  reafon  he  endeavored  to  convince  his  fatherin- 
law,  Megiftonus,  that  that  yoke  of  the  ephori  ought 
to  be  broken,  and  an  equal  divifion  of  property  to  be  made; 
by  means  of  which  equality,  Sparta  would  re  hi  me  her  an- 
cient valor,  and  once  more  rile  to  the  empire  of  Greece. 
Megiftonus  complied,  and  the  king  then  took  twoor  three 
other  friends  into  the  fcheme. 

About  that  time,  one  of  the  ephori  had  a  furprifing  dream, 
as  he  flept  in  the  temple  of  Pafiphae.     He  thought,  that, 

*  In  the  text  it  is  Lydiadas.  But  Polybius  ca'ls  Hm  Lyfiadas; 
$»  does  Plutarch  ia  asother  place. 
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in  the  court  where  the  ephoriufe&to  fit  for  the  difpatch  of 
bufmefs,  four  chairs  were  taken  away,  and  only  one  left. 
And  as  he  was  wondering  at  the  change,  he  heard  a  voice 
from  the  fandtuary,  which  faid,  "  This  is  heft  for  Sparta." 
The  magiftrate  related  this  vifion  of  his  to  Cleoraenes, 
who  at  firfr.  was  greatly  difconcerted,  thinking  that  fome 
fufpicion  had  led  him  to  found  his  intentions.  But  when 
he  found  that  there  was  no  fiction  in  the  cafe,  he  was  the 
inore  confirmed  in  his  purpofe  ;  and  taking  with  himfuch 
of  the  citizens  as  he  thought  moft  likely  to  oppofe  it,  he 
marched  againft  Heraea  and  Alfae,  two  cities  bolongingto 
to  the  Achaean  league,  and  took  them.  After  this,  he 
laid  in  a  ftore  of  provifions  at  Orchomenus,  and  then  be- 
fjeged  Mantinea.  At  laft  he  fo  harraifed  the  Laced?emo- 
nians  by  a  variety  of  long  marches,  that  moft  of  them  de- 
fired  to  be  left  in  Arcadia  ;  and  he  returned  to  Sparta  with 
the  mercenaries  only.  By  the  way  he  communicated  his 
defign  to  fuch  of  them  as  he  believed  moft  attached  to  his 
intereft,  and  advanced  flowly,  that  he  might  come  upon 
the  ephori  as  they  were  at  fupper. 

When  he  approached  the  town,  he  fent  Euryclidas  be- 
fore him  to  the  hall  where  thofe  magiftrates  ufed  to  fup, 
upon  pretence  of  his  being  charged  with  fome  meftage 
relative  to  the  army.  He  was  accompanied  by  Thericion 
and  Phcebis,  and  two  other  young  men  who  had  been 
educated  with  Cleomenes,  and  whom  the  Spartans  call 
Samothracians.*  Thefe  were  at  the  head  of  afmall  party. 
While  Euryciidas  was  holding  the  epboriin  difcourfe,  the 
others  ran  upon  them  with  their  drawn  fvvords.  They 
were  all  flain  but  Agefilaus,  and  he  was  then  thought  to 
have  fhared  the  fame  fate  ;  for  he  was  the  firft  man  that 
fell  ;  but  in  a  little  time  he  conveyed  himfelf  filently  out 
of  the  room,  and  crept  into   a  little  building  which  was 

*  All  the  commentators  agree  that  "Zu^oBpccKotq  is  a  corruption. 
Palmerias  propofes  to  read  YlvSmq,  Pythians.  So  at  Spaita  they 
called  two  perfons  whom  the  king  lent  to  confultthe  oracle  of  A- 
pollo,  and  who  ufed  to  eat  at  the  king's  table.  But  Hv§ix<;  is  very 
diftant  in  found  from  Zapo§p%Ka<;.  The  editor  of  the  former 
Englifh  tranflation,  propoles,  by  no  means  unhappily,  to  read 
o,ao$p#7TTa$,  which  is  fynonymous  to  avvrptyaq.  Proper  regard 
ought  to  be  paid,  too,  to  the  conjecture  of  Bryan  and  Du  Soul, 
who  offer  us  SawatTopa?.  This  figuifies,  ferfons  who  give  the  fig' 
nai  of  battle,  prcefecls,  generals. 
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the  temple  of  Fear.  This  temple  was  generally  fhut  up, 
bur  then  happened  to  be  open.  When  he  was  got  in,  he 
immediately  barred  the  door.  The  other  four  vvere  del- 
patched  outright ;  and  fo  were  above  ten  more  who  came 
to  their  affiftance.  Thole  who  remained. quiet,  received  no 
harm  ;  nor  were  any  hindered  from  departing  the  city. 
Nay,  Agefilaus  himfelfwasfpared,  when  he  came  the  next 
day  out  of  the  temple. 

The  Lacedaemonians  have  not  only  temples  dedicated 
to  Fear,  but  alio  to  Death,  to  Laughter,  and  many 
of  the  patlions.  Nor  do  they  pay  homage  to  Fear,  as  one 
of  the  noxious  and  deftroying  demons,  but  they  conlider 
it  as  the  belt  cement  of  fociety.  Hence  it  was,  that  the 
ephori  (as  Ariftotle  tells  us)  when  they  entered  upon  their 
office,  caufed  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  the  people 
mould  fliave  their  upper  lip,  and  be  obedient  to  the  laws, 
that  they  might  not  be  under  the  neceffity  of  having  re- 
courfe  to  feverity.  As  for  the  (having  of  the  upper  lip, 
in  my  opinion,  ail  the  deiign  of  that  injunction  is,  to 
teacn  the  youth  obedience  in  the  fmalleft  matters.  And 
it  teems  to  me,  that  the  ancients  did  not  think  that  valor 
coftfifts  in  the  exemption  from  fear;  but  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  fear  of  reproach,  and  the  dread  of  infamy.  For 
thofe  who  ftand  moft  in  fear  of  the  law,  act.  with  the 
great  eft  intrepidity  againlt  the  enemy  ;  and  they  who  are 
moft  tender  of  their  reputation,  look,  with  the  leaft  con- 
cern upon  other  dangers.  Therefore  one  of  the  poets 
laid  well, 

Ingenious  fliame  refides  with  fear. 

Hence  Komer  makes  Helen  fay  to  her  fatherinlaw,  Pria- 
mus, 

Before  thy  prefence  father  I  appear 

"With  confcious  fhame  and  reverential  fear.     Pope. 

And,  in  another  place,  he  fays,  the  Grecian  troops 
With  fear  and  filence  on  their  chiefs  attend. 

For  reverence  in  vulgar  minds,  is  generally  the  concom- 
itant of  fear.  And  therefore,  the  Lacedaemonians  placed 
the  temple  of  Fear  near  the  hall  where  the  ephori  ufed 
to  eat,  to  (how  that  their  authority  was  nearly  equal  to 
the  regal. 

Vol.  IV.  M  m 
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Next  day  Cleomenes  profcribed  eighty  of  the  citizens, 
whom  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  expel ;  and  he  removed 
all  the  feats  of  the  ephori  except  one,  in  which  he  defigned 
to  fit  himfelf  to  hear  caufes,  and  defpatch  other  bufinefs. 
Then  he  alfembled  the  people,  in  order  to  explain  and 
defend  what  he  had  done.  His  fpeech  was  to  this  effedt : 
"  The  administration  was  put  by  Lycurgus  in  the  hands 
"of  the  kings  and  the  ienate  ;  and  Sparta  was  governed 
"by  them.. a  long  time,  without  any  occafion  for  other 
"  magi (I rates.  But,  as  the  Meflenian  war  was  drawn  out 
"  to  a  great  length,  and  the  kings,  having  the  armies 
"  to  command,  had  not  leifure  to  attend  to  the  decifion 
"  of  caufes  at  home,  they  pitched  upon  fome  of  their 
"  friends  to  be  left  as  their  deputies  for  that  purpofe, 
"  under  the  title  of  ephori  or  infpeclors.  At  firft  they  be- 
"  haved  as  fubftitutes  and  fervan.ts  to  the  kings  ;  but,  by 
"  little  and  little,  they  got  the  power  into  their  own 
"  hands,  and  infenfibly  erected  their  office  into  an  inde- 
"  pendent  magiftr?xy.*  A  proof  of  this,  is  a  cuftom 
"  which  has  obtained  till  this  time,  that  when  the  ephori 
"  fent  for  the  king,  he  refufed  to  hearken  to  the  firft  and 
"  fecond.mefTage,  and  did  not  attend  them  till  they  fent  a 
"  third.  Afteropus  was  the  fiiit  of  the  ephori,  who 
"  railed  their  office  to  that  height  of  authority  many  ages 
"  after  their  creation.  While  they  kept  within  the  bounds 
"  of  moderation,  it  was  better  to  endure  than  to  remove 
"  them  ;  but  when,  by  their  ufurpations,  they  deftroyed 
**  the  ancient  form  of  government,  when  they  depofed 
"  fome  kings,  put  others  to  death  without  any  form  of 
"  trial,  and  threatened  thofe  princes  who  defire  to  fee  the 
"  divine  conftitution  of  their  country  in  its  original  luftre, 
"  they  became  abfolutely  unfupportable.  Had  it  been 
poflibie,  without  the  fhedding  of  blood,  to  have  extermi- 
"  nated  thofe  pefts  which  they  had  introduced  into  La- 
"  cedsemon  ;  fuch  as  luxury,  fuperfiuous  expenfe,  debts, 
"  ufury,  and  thofe  more  ancient  evils,  poverty  and  riches, 
"  I  fhould  then  have  thought  myfelf  the  happieft  of  kings. 
il  In  curing  the  dtfiempers  of. my  country,  I  mould  have 

*  When  the  authority  of  the  kings  was  grown  too  enormous, 
Theopompus  found  it  neceflary  to  curb  it,  by  the  inititution  of 
the  ephori.  But  they  were  not  as  Clcomenes  fays  ;  they  were,  in 
fcbeir  firft  eftabmhment,  minifters  to  the  kings. 
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"  been  considered  as  the  phyfic:an  whofe  lenient  hand  heals 
**  without  giving  pain.  But  for  what  neceffity  has  oblig- 
**  ed  me  to  do,  I  have  the  authority  of  Lycurgus,  who, 
"  though  neither  king  nor  magiftrate,  but  only  a  private 
"  man,  took  upon  him  to  act  as  a  king,*  and  appeared 
"  publicly  in  arms.  The  confequence  of  which  was,  that 
"  Charilaus,  the  reigning  prince,  in  great  confternation, 
'*  fled  to  the  altar.  But  being  a  mild  and  patriotic  king, 
"  he  foon  entered  into  the  defigns  of  Lycurgus,  and  ac- 
"  cepted  his  new  form  of  government.  Therefore,  the 
u  proceedings  of  Lycurgus  are  an  evidence  that  it  is  next 
*'  to  impoilible  to  new  model  a  conftitution  without  the 
tf  terror  of  an  armed  force.  For  my  own  part,  I  haveap- 
"  plied  that  remedy  with  great  moderation  ;  only  ridding 
"  myfelf  of  fuch  as  oppofed  the  true  intereft  of  Lacedse- 
"  mon.  Among  the  reft,  I  (hall  make  a  distribution  of  all 
"  the  lands,  and  clear  the  people  of  their  debts.  Among 
"  the  ftrangers,  I  fhall  felecl  fame  of  the  beft  and  ableft, 
"  that  they  may  be  admitted  citizens  of  Sparta,  and  pro- 
"  tect  her  with  her  arms  ;  and  that  we  may  no  longer  fee 
"  Laconia  a  prey  to  the  iEtolians  and  Illyrians,  for  want 
"of  a  fufficient  number  of  inhabitants  concerned  for  its 
"  defence." 

When  he  had  finifhed  his  fpeech,  he  was  the  firft  to  fur- 
render  his  own  eftate  into  the  public  ftock.  His  fatherin- 
law  Megiftonis,  and  his  other  friends,  followed  his  exam- 
ple. The  reft  of  the  citizens  did  the  fame  ;  and  then  the 
land  was  divided.  He  even  afiigned  lots  for  each  of  the 
perfonswhom  he  had  driven  into  exile  ;  and  declared  that 
they  mould  all  be  recalled  when  tranquility  had  once  more 
taken  place.  Having  filled  up  the  number  of  citizens  out 
of  the  beft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  countries, 
he  raifed  a  body  of  four  thoufand  foot,  whom  he  taught 
to  ufe  the  twohanded  pike  inftead  of  the  javelin,  and  to 
hold  their  fhields  by  a  handle,  and  not  by  a  ring  as  before. 
Then  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  education  of  the  vouth, 
and  formed  them  with  all  the  ftrictnefs  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian difcipline  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  he  was  much  aftift- 
ed  by  Sphamis.  Their  fchools  of  exercife,  and  their  re- 
fectories, were  foon  brought  into  that  good  order,  which 
they  had  of  old  ;  fome  being  reduced  to  it  by  compulsion, 

*  Lycurgus  never  aiTumed   or  afpired    to  regal  authority  ;  and 
Cleomenes  mentions  this  only  to  take  off  the  odium  from  himfelf. 
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but  the  greatefT  part  coming  voluntarily  into  that  noble 
training  peculiar  to  Sparta.  However,  to  prevent  any 
offence  that  might  be  taken  at  the  name  of  monarchy,  he 
made  his  brother  Euclidas  his  partner  to  the  throne  ;  and 
this  was  the  only  time  that  the  Spartans  had  two  kings  of 
the  lame  family. 

He  obferved  that  the  Achaeans,  and  Aratus,  the  princi- 
pal man  amongthem,  were  perfuaded  that  the  late  change 
had  brought  the  Spartan  affairs  into  a  doubtful  and  unfet- 
tled  ftate  ;  and  that  he  would  not  quit  the  city  while  it 
was  in  fuch  a  ferment.  He  therefore  thought  it  would 
have  both  its  honor  and  utility,  to  fhow  the  enemy  how 
readily  his  troops  would  obey  him.  In  confequence  of 
which  he  entered  the  Megalopolitan  territories,  where  he 
fpread  defolation,  and  made  a  very  considerable  booty.  Ln 
one  of  his  lad  marches,  he  feized  a  company  of  comedians 
who  were  on  the  road  from  Meffene  ;  upon  which,  he 
built  a  ftage  in  the  enemy's  country  ;  propofed  a  prize  of 
forty  mince  to  the  bed  performer,  and  ipent  one  day  in 
feeing  them.  Not  that  he  fet  any  great  "value  on  fuch  di- 
versions, but  he  did  it  by  way  of  infult  upon  the  enemy, 
to  mow  his  fuperiority  by  this  mark  of  contempt.  For, 
among  the  Grecian  and  royal  armies,  his  was  the  only  one 
which  had.  not  a  train  of  players,  jugglers,  fingers,  and 
dancers,  of  both  fexes.  No  intemperance  or  buffoonery, 
no  public  fhows  or  feafts,  except  on  the  late  occafion,  were 
ever  feen  in  his  camp.  The  young  men  paffed  the  greateft 
part  of  their  time  in  the  exercifes,  and  the  old  men  in 
teaching  them.  The  hours  of  leifure  were  amufed  with 
cheerful  difcourfe,  which  had  all  the  fmartnefs  of  Laconic 
repartee.  This  kind  of  amufement  had  thofe  advantages 
which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus. 

The  king  himfelf.  was  the  belt  teacher.  Plain  and  fimple 
in  his  equipage  and  diet,  affuming  no  manner  of  pomp 
above  a  common  citizen,  he  fet  a  glorious  example  of  fo- 
briety.  This  was  no  fmall  advantage  to  his  affairs  in 
Greece.  When  the  Greeks  addreffed  themfelves  to  other 
kings,  they  did  not  fo  much  admire  their  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence, as  execrate  their  pride  and  fpirit  of  oftentation  ; 
their  difficulty  of  accefs,  and  harfhnefs  of  behavior  to  all 
who  had  bufinefs  at  their  courts.  But  when  they  applied 
to  Cleomenes,  who  not  only  bore  the  title,  but  had  all  the 
£ieat  qualities  of  a  king,  they   faw  no  purple  or  robes 
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©f  (fate,  no  rich  carnages,  no  gauntlets  of  pages  or  door- 
keepers to  be  run.  Nor  had  they  their  anfwer,  after  great 
difficulties,  from  the  mouth  of  fecretaries  ;*  but  they 
found  him  in  an  ordinary  habit,  ready  to  meet  them  and 
offer  them  his  hand.  He  received  them  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  and  entered  into  their  bufmefs  with  the  ut- 
moft  eafe  and  freedom.  This  engaging  manner  gained 
their  hearts  ;  and  they  declared  he  was  the  only  worthy 
defcendant  of  Hercules. 

His  common  fupper  was  (hort  and  truly  Laconic.  There 
were  only  couches  for  three  people  ;  but  when  he  enter- 
tained ambaffadors  cr  Grangers,  two  more  couches  were  ad- 
ded, and  the  table  was  a  little  better  furnifhed  by  the  fer- 
vants.  Not  that  any  curious  defert  was  added  ;  only  the 
dimes  were  larger,  and  the  wine  more  generous.  For  he 
blamedoneof  hisfriends  for  fetting  nothing  before  Grang- 
ers but  the  coarfe  cake  and  black  broth,  which  they  eat  in 
their  common  refectories.  "When  we  have  ftrangers  to 
entertain,''  belaid,  "we  need  not  be  fuch  very  exact  Lace- 
daemonians." After  fupper,  a  threelegged  ftandf  was 
brought  in,  upon  which  were  placed  a  brafs  J  bowl  full  of 
wine,  two  filver  pots  that  held  about  a  pint  ||  and  a  half  a 
piece,  and  a  few  cups  of  the  fame  metal.  Such  of  the  guefts 
as  were  inclined  to  drin^  made  ufeof  thefe  velTels,  for  the 
cup  was  notpreiTed  upon  any  man  againft  his  will.  There 
was  no  mufic  or  other  extrin.lc  amufement  ;  nor  was  any 
fuch  thing  wanted.  He  entertained  his  company  very 
agreeably  with  his  own  converfation  ;  fometimes  afking 
queftions,  and  fometimes  telling  (lories.  His  ferious  dii- 
courfe  was  perfectly  free  from  rnorofenefs  ;  and  his  mirth 
from  petulance  and  rufticity.  The  arts  which  other 
princes  uied  of  drawing  men  to  their  purpofe  by  bribery 
and  corruption,  he  looked  upon  as  both  iniquitous  and 
impolitic.  But  to  engage  and  fix  people  in  his  intereft  by 
the  charms  of  converfation,  without  fraud  or  guile,  ap- 
peared to  him  an  honorable  method,  and  worthy  of  a 
king.  For  he  thought  this  the  true  difference  between  a 
hireling  and  a  friend  ;  that  the  one  is  gained  by  money, 
and  the  other  by  an  obliging  behavior, 

*  In  the  text  it  is  ypu,(Ayt,a,Tiu» ,  by  billets;  but  probably  it  mould 
be  read  ypafAfxciTiov,  fecretaries,  there  being  no  inftances  in  anti- 
quity that  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  of  anfwers  in  writing  to 
a  perfonal  application. 

f  Tpmuq.  J  xpccTrt(>.  \\  siy.orvXifg, 
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The  Mantineans  were  the  fir/!  who  applied  for  his  alM- 
ance.  They  admitted  him  into  their  city  in  the  night ;  and 
having  with  his  help  expelled  the  Achaean  garrifon,  put 
tbemfelves  under  his  protection.  He  reeflablifhed  their 
laws  and  ancient  form  of  government,  and  retired  the  fame 
day  to  Tegea.  From  thence  he  fetched  a  com  pals  through 
Arcadia,  and  marched  down  to  Pherae  in  Acha;a  ;  intend- 
ing by  this  movement  either  to  bring  the  Aehaeans  to  a 
battle,  or  make  them  look  upon  Aratus  in  a  mean  light,  for 
giving  up  the  country,  as  it  were  to  his  defiroying  fword. 

Hyperbatas  was  indeed  general  at  that  time,  but  Aratus 
hadall  theauthority.  The  Achseans  affembled  their  forces, 
and  encamped  at  Dymeae*  Hecatomboeum ;  upon  which 
Cleomenes  marched  up  to  them,  though  it  was  thought  a 
rafh  frep  for  him  to  take  poll  between  Dymeae  which  be- 
longed to  the  enemy,  and  the  Achaean  camp.  However, 
he  boldly  challenged  the  Achseans,  and  indeed,  forced  them 
to  battle,  in  which  he  entirely  defeated  them  ;  killed  great 
numbers  upon  the  fpot,  and  took  many  priipners.  Lango 
was  his  next  object,  from  which  he  expelled  an  Achaean 
garrifon, and  then  put  the  town  into  the  hands  of  the  Eleans. 

When  the  Achaean  affairs  were  in  this  ruinous  ftate, 
Aratus,  who  ufed  to  be  general  every  other  year,  f  refufed 
the  command,  though  they  preiTed  him  ftrongly  to  accept  it. 
But  certainly  it  was  wrong,  when  fuch  aflorm  was  raging, 
to  quit  the  helm,  and  leave  the  direction  to  another.  The 
firft  demands  of  Cleomenes  appeared  to  the  Achaean  de- 
puties! moderate  enough  ;  afterwards  he  infilled  on  hav- 
ing the  command  himfelf.  In  other  matters,  he  faid,  he 
ihould  not  differ  with  them,  for  he  would  reftore  them 
both  the  prifoners  and  their  lands.  The  Aehaeans 
agreed   to   a   pacification   on  thefe  conditions,  and  invit- 

*  Poly bi us  calls  it  Dymae. 

-r.Ee&vWS  Trap  mxvt.ov  aa  spaTvytiv.  The  former  Englifh. 
translator  venders, this,  who  ufedtv  continue,  general  two  years  together.  ; 
and  Dacier  to  the  fame  fenfe.  qui  avoit  occoutume  d'  eire.  capitaine  gen- 
tral  tons  les  deux  ans.  But  they  are  both  under  a  great  miftake. — 
•nap  evixvrov  does  certainly  fignify  every  other  year.  So  in  Poly- 
bius,  Trapct  TZVupTviv  wiA,spuvt  every  fourth  day  ;  and  in  Ariftotle, 
7ra,px  (awz  Tf'iToi/,  every  third  month, 

f  The  two  French  tranflators,  and  the  Englifh  on*  employed  by 
TYmfon,  change  pBTfia  here  into  a  f/,£Tpa,  without  any  neceffity 
«>r  pretence  of  authority  for  it.  We  do  not  fee  why  Cleomenes 
might  not,  in  the  firft  conditions  he  propofed,  poffibly  demand 
Something  lefs  of  the  Aehaeans  than  their  allowing  him  to  be  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  governor  of  all  Greece. 
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ing  Cleomenes  to  Lerna,  wherfea  general  afiembly  of 
their  ftate  was  to  be  held.  But  Cleomenes  haftening  his 
march  too  much  heated  himfelf,  and  then  very  imprudent- 
ly drank  cold  water;  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that 
he  threw  up  a  great  quantity  of  blood,  and  loft  the  u/e  of 
his  fpeech.  He  therefore  fent  the  Achaeans  the  moft  ref- 
peclable  of  the  prifoners,  and  putting  off  the  meeting,  re- 
tired to  Lacedaemon. 

This  ruined  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this,  fhe  might  have  recovered  out  of  her  prefent  dif- 
trefs,  and  have  maintained  herfelf  againft  the  infolence 
and  rapacioufnefs  of  the  Macedonians.  Aratus  either 
feared  or  diftrufted  Cleomenes,  or  envied  his  unexpected 
fuccefs.  He  thought  it  intolerable  that  a  young  man 
newly  fprung  up  fhould  rob  him  at  once  of  the  honor  and 
power  which  he  had  been  in  pofTeflion  of  for  three  and 
thirty  years,  and  come  into  a  government  which  had  been 
growing  fo  long  under  his  aufpices.  For  this  reafon,  he 
firft  tried  what  his  intereft  and  powers  of  perfuafion  would 
do  to  keep  the  Achaeans  from  clofing  with  Cleomenes  ; 
but  they  were  prevented  from  attending  to  him,  by  their 
admiration  of  the  great  fpirit  of  Cleomenes,  and  their 
opinion  that  the  demands  of  the  Spartans  were  not  unrea- 
sonable, who  only  defired  to  bring  Peloponnefus  back  to 
its  ancient  model.  Aratus  then  undertook  a  thing  which 
would  not  have  become  any  man  in  Greece,  but  in  him 
was  particularly  difhonorable,  and  unworthy  of  all  his 
former  conduct,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field — 
He  called  Antigonus  into  Greece,  and  filled  Pelopon- 
nefus with  Macedonians,  though  in  his  youth  he  had  ex- 
pelled them,  and  refcued  the  citadel  of  Corinth  out  of 
their  hands.  He  was  even  an  enemy  to  all  kings,  and 
was  equally  hated  by  them.  Antigonus  in  particular, 
he  loaded  with  a  thoufand  reproaches,  as  appears  from 
the  writings  he  had  left  behind  him.*  He  boafls  that  he 
had  encountered  and  overcome  innumerable  difficulties, 
in  order  to  deliver  Athens  from  a  Macedonian  garrifon  ; 
and  yet  he  brought  thole  very  Macedonians,  armed  as  they 
were,  into  his  own  country,  into  his  own  houfe,  and  even 
into  the  women's  apartment.  At  the  fame  time,  he  could 
not  bear  that  a  Spartan  king,  a  defcendant  of  Hercules, 
who  wanted  only  to  reftore  the  ancient  policy  of  his  coun- 
try to  correct  its  broken  harmony,  and  bring  it  back  to  the 

*  Aratus  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  Achaeans,  and  of  hi's  own  conduct. 
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fober  Doric  tone  which  Lycurgus  had  given  it  ;*  he  could 
not  bear  that  fuch  a  prince  fhould  be  declared  general  of 
the  Sicyodians  and  Tricseans.f  While  he  avoided  the 
coarfe  cake  and  the  fhort  cloak;  and  what  he  thought  the 
■greateft  grievance  in  the  whole  fyflem  of  Cleomenes,  the 
abolifhing  of  riches,  and  making  poverty  a  more  fupport- 
able  thing,  he  made  Achaia  truckle  to  the  diadem  and  pur- 
ple of  Macedonians,  and  pf.Afiatic  grandees.  Tojfhun 
the  appearance  of  fubmiflion  to  Cleomenes,  he  offered  fa- 
crifices  to  the  divinity  of  Antigonus,  and  with  a  garland 
on  his  head,  fung  fa  arts  in  honor  of  a  rotten  Macedonian. 
Thefe  things  we  fay  not  in  accufation  of  Aratus  (for  in 
many  refpects  he  was  a  great  mam  and  worthy  of  Greece)  . 
we  mean  only  to  point  out  with  compaffion  the  weaknefs 
of  human  nature,  which  in  difpofitions  the  beft  formed  to 
virtue,  can  produce  no  excellence  without  f'ome  taint  of 
imperfection. 

When  the  Achaeans  affembled  again  at  Argos,  and 
Cleomenes  came  down  from  Tegea  to  meet  them,  the 
Greeks  entertained  great  hopes  of  peace.  But  Aratus, 
who  had  already  fettled  the  principal  points  with  Anti- 
gonus, fearing  that  Cleomenes,  either  by  his  obliging' 
manner  of  treating,  or  by  force,  would  gain  all  he  wanted  of 
the  people,  propofed,  "  That  he  fhould  take  three  hun- 
*'  dred  hoffages  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon,  and  enter 
"  the  town  alone  ;  or,  if  he  did  not  approve  of  that  pro- 
"  pofal,  fhould  come  to  the  place  of  exercife  without  the 
"  walls,  called  Cyllarabhun,%  and  treat  there  at  the  head 
"  of  his  army."  Cleomenes  remonstrated  that  thefe  pro- 
ceedings were  very  unjufh  He  faid,  "They  fhould  have 
"  made  him  thefe  propofals  at  firlt,  and  not  now,  when  he 
*'  was  come  to  their  gates,  diftruff  and  fhut  him  out."  He 
therefore  wrote  the  Achseans  a  letter  on  this  fubjecl,  al- 
rnoft  filled  with  complaints  of  Aratus  ;  and  the  application* 
of  Aratus  to  the  people  were  little  more  than  invectives 
againft  the  king  of  Sparta.  The  confequence  of  this  was, 
that  the  latter  quickly  retired,  and  fent  a  herald  to  de- 
clare war   again  It  the  Achceans.     This  herald,  according 

*  The  mafic,  like  the  architecture  of  the  Dorians,  was  remarka- 
ble for  its  fimplicity, 

+  This  probably,  fhould  be  Tritseans.  Tritese  was  a  city  of 
Phocis,  and  comprehended  in  the  league. ;  but  Tricca,  which  was 
in  fheffaly,  could  hardly  be  lo. 

\,  From  Cyllarbus,  the  fon  of  Sthenelus. 
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to  Aratus,  was  lent  not  to  Argos,  but  to  iEgium.*  in  or- 
der that  the  Achseans  might  be  entirely  unprepared. — 
There  were  at  this  time  great  commotions  among  the 
members  of  the  Achaean  league  ;  and  many  towns  were 
ready  to  fall  off.  For  the  common  people  hoped  for  an 
equal  distribution  of  lands,  and  to  have  rheir  debts  can- 
celled ;  while  the  better  fort  in  general  were  difnleaied  at 
Aratus,  and  fome  of  them  highly  provoked  at  his  bring- 
ing the  Macedonians  into  Peloponnefus. 

Encouraged  by  thefe  mifunderftandings,  Cleomenes  en- 
tered Achaia;  where  he  fir  ft  took  Pellene  by  furprize,  and 
diflodged  the  Achc-ean  garrifon.  Afterwards  he  made  hiia- 
feif  mafter  of  Pheneum  and  Penteleum.  As  the  Achseans 
were  apprehenfive  of  a  revolt  at  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  they 
fent  a  body  of  cavalry  and  fome  mercenaries  from  Argos, 
to  guard  againft  any  meafures  tending  that  way,  and  went 
rhemlelves  to  celebrate  the  Nemean  games  at  Argos.- — 
Upon  this,  Cleomenes  hoping,  what  really  proved  the  cafe, 
that,  if  he  could  comefuddeniy  upon  the  city,  while  it  was 
ruled  with  multitudes  affembled.to  partake  of  the  diver- 
lions,  he  fhouid  throw  all  into  thegreateft  confufion, march- 
ed up  to  the  walls  by  night,  and  i'eized  the  quarter  calied 
AffeS)  which  lay  above  the  theatre,  notwithftanding  its 
difficulty  of  accefs.  This  ftruck  them  with  Inch  terror 
that  not  a  man  thought  of  making  any  refiftance ;  they 
agreed  to  receive  a  garrifon,  and  gave  twenty  of  the  citi- 
zens as  hofiages  for  their  ac~t ing  as  allies  to  Sparta,  and 
following  the  ftandard  of  Cleomenes  as  their  general. 

This  action  added  greatly  to  the  fame  and  authority  of 
that  prince.  For  the  ancient  kings  of  Sparta,  with 
all  their  endeavors,  could  never  fix  Argos  in  their  in- 
terest;  and  Pyrrhus,  one  of  the  ableft  generals  in  the 
world,  though  he  forced  his  way  into  the  town,  could  not 
hold  it,  but  loft  his  life  in  the  attempt,  and  had  great  part 
of  his  army  cut  in  pieces.  Hence  the  defpatch  and  keen- 
nefs  of  Cleomenes  were  the  more  admired  \  and  they 
who  before  had  laughed  at  him  for  declaring  he  would 
tread  in  the  fteps  of  Solon  and  Lycurgm  in  the  cancelling 
of  debts,  and  in  an  equal  divifion  of  property,  were  now 
fully  perfuaded.  that  he  was  the  fole  caufe  of  all  the  change 
in  the  fpirit  and  fuccefs  of  the  Spartans.  In  both  refpecls, 

*  This  was  a  maritime  town  of  Achaia  on  the  Corinthian  Bay. — 
the  intention  of  Cleomenes  was  to  take  it  by  furprife,  before  the  ic= 
habitants  could  have  intelligence  of  the  war. 
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they  were  fo  contemptible  before,  and  fo  little  able  to  help 
themfelves,  that  the  ./Etolians  made  an  inroad  into  Laco* 
nia,  and  carried  off  fifty  thoufand  flares.  On  which  oc- 
cafion,  one  of  the  old  Spartans  faid,  "  The  enemy  had 
"  done  them  a  kindnefs,  in  taking  fuch  a  heavy  charge  oft" 
their  hands."  Yet  they  had  no  fooner  returned  to  their 
primative  cuftoms  and  difcipline,  than,  as  if  Lycurgus 
himfelf  had  reftored  his  polity,  and  invigorated  it  with  his 
prefence,  they  had  given  the  mod  extraordinary  instances 
of  valor  and  obedience  to  their  magiftrates,  in  railing 
Sparta  to  its  ancient  fuperiority  in  Greece,  and  recover- 
ing Peloponnefus. 

Cleonae  and  Phlius*  came  in  the  fame  tide  of  fuccefs 
with  Argos.  Aratus  was  then  making  an  inquifition  at 
Corinth  into  the  conduct  of  fuch  as  were  reported  to  be  in 
the  Lacedaemonian  intereft.  But  when  the  news  of  their 
late  lofles  reached  him,  and  he  found  that  the  city  was 
falling  off  to  Cleomenes,  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the 
Achaeans,t  he  was  not  a  little  alarmed.  In  this  confufien 
he  could  think  of  no  better  expedient  than  that  of  calling 
the  citizens  to  council,  and  in  the  mean  time,  he  Hole 
away  to  the  gate.  A  hcrfe  being  ready  for  him  there, 
he  mounted  and  fled  to  Sicyon.  The  Corinthians  were 
in  fuch  hafte  to  pay  their  compliments  to  Cleomenes,  that, 
Aratus  tells  us,  they  killed  or  fpoiled  a-U  their  hories.— - 
He  acquaints  us  alio,  that  Cleomenes  highly  blamed  the 
people  of  Corinth  for  fuffenng  him  to  efcape.  Never* 
thelefs,  he  adds,  that  Meg^tonus  came  to  him  on  the  part 
of  that  prince,  and  offered  to  give  him  large  funis  if  he 
would  deliver  up  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  where  he  had  an 
Achaean  garrifon.  ft.e  anfwered,  "  That  affairs  did  not 
"  then  depend  upon  him,  but  he  muft  be  governed  by 
"  their  circumftances."     bo  Aratus  himfelf  writes. 

Cleomenes,  in  lis  march  from  Argos,  added  the  Tree- 
zenians,  the  Epidaurians,  and  Kermionians,  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  friends  and  allies,  and  then  went  to  Corinth, 
and  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  about  the  citadel, 
which  the  Achaeans  refilled  to  furrender.  However,  he 
lent  for  the  friends  and  flewards  of  Aratus,  and  ordered 

*  Towns  between  Argos  and  Corinth. 

+  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Ay  oil  a »  c&tru.Xtayri'Jcti  fiuhofAstuv.  and 
the  Latin  and  French  tranflators  have  followed  it,  rendering  it  to 
this  ienfe,  and  the  Jchcr.ans  were  haflening  home  ;  but  two  manulcripts 
give  us,  ^yojW.yet'Kjf,  which  is  to  be  referred  to  Troyty,  before  ;  and, 
w;th  the  former  Englifh  tranflator,  wechooie  to  folio  w  that  reading. 
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them  to  the  care  of  his  houfe  and  effects  in  that  city.  He 
likewife  fent  again  to  that  general  by  Tritymallus,  the 
MeSTeaian,  and  propofed  that  the  citadel  (hould  be  garri- 
foned  half  with  Achaeans  and  half  with  Lacedaemonians  ; 
offering,  at  the  fame  time,  to  double  the  penfion  he  had 
from  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  As  Aratus,  inftead  of  ac- 
cepting theSe  conditions,  fent  his  fon  and  other  hoftages 
to  Antigonus,  and  perfuaded  the  Achaeans  t©  give  orders 
that  the  citadel  of  Corinth  fhould  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
that  prince,  Cleomenes  immediately  ravaged  the  territo- 
ries of  Sicyon,  and  in  purfuance  of  a  decree  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, feized  on  the  whole  eitate  of  Aratus.  After 
Antigonus  had  patted  Gerania,*  with  a  great  army,  Cleo- 
menes thought  it  more  advifeable  to  fortify  the  Onaean 
mountains, f  than  the  Ifthmus,  and  by  the  advantage  cf 
his  poft  to  tire  out  the  Macedonians,  rather  than  hazard  a 
pitched  battle  with  a  veteran  phalanx.  Antigonus  was 
greatly  perplexed  at  this  plan  of  operations.  For  he  had 
neither  laid  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  proviiions,  nor  could 
he  eaiily  force  the  pafs  by  which  Cleomenes  had  fat  down. 
He  attempted  one  night,  indeed,  to  get  into  Peiopormefus 
by  the  port  of  Lachasum,^  but  was  repulfed  with  lofs. 

Cleomenes  was  much  encouraged  with  this  fuccefs,  and 
his  troops  went  to  their  evening's  refreshment  with  plea- 
sure. Antigonus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  extremely  dispi- 
rited; for  he  faw  himfelf  in  fo  troublefome  a  Situation, 
that  it  was  fcarcely  poiTible  to  find  any  resources,  which 
were  not  extremely  difficult.  At  laft  he  determined  to 
move  to  the  promontory  of  Heraeum,  and  from  thence  to 
tranfport  his  troops  in  boats  to  Sicyon  ;  but  that  required 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  very  considerable  preparations. 
However,  the  evening  after,  fome  of  the  friends  of  Ara- 
tus arrived  from  Argos  by  fea,  being  fent  to  acquaint  him 
that  the  Argives  were  revolting  from  Cleomenes,  and 
purpoSed  to  invite  him  to  that  city.  AriStctle  was  the 
author  of  the  defection  ;  and  lie  had  found  no  great  dif- 
ficulty in  perfuading  the  people  into  it,  becaufe  Cleomenes, 
had  not  cancelled  their  debts,  as  he  had  given  them  room 
to  hope.  Upon  this  Aratus,  with  fifteen  hundred  men, 
whom  he  had  from  Antigonus,  failed  to  Epidaurus.    But 

*  Mountain  betv/een  Megaraand  Corinth. 

+  This  range  of  mountains  extends  from  theScironian  rocks,  on 
the  road  to  Attica,  as  far  as  mount  Citheron.  Strab.  1.  vii.  Tney 
•were  called  op  wsiA,  iiie  Mountains  of  Aifes. 

\  One  of  the  harbors  of  Corinth. 
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Ariftotle,  not  waiting  for  him,  affenabled  the  townfmen, 
and,  with  the  affiftance  of  Timoxenus  and  a  party  of 
Achaeans  fromSicyon,  attacked  the  citadel. 

Cleomenes  getting  intelligence  of  this  about  the  fecond 
watch  of  the  night,  fent  for  Megiltonus,  and  in  an  angry 
tone,  ordered  him  to  the  relief  of  Argos.  For  he  it  was 
who  had  principally  undertaken  for  the  obedience  of  the 
Argives,  and,  by  that  means,  prevented  the  expulfion  of 
fuch  as  were  fufpecled.  Having  despatched  Megiltonus 
upon  this  bufmefs,  the  Spartan  prince"  watched -the  mo- 
tions of  Antigonus,  and  endeavored  to  difpel  the  fears  of 
the  Corinthians,  alluring  thern,  it  was  no  great  thing  that 
had  happened  at  Argos,  but  only  an  inconfiderable  tu- 
mult. Megiftonus  got  into  Argos,  and  was  (lain  in  a 
fkirmifh  there  ;  the  garrifon  were  hard  prerTed,  and  mef- 
fenger  after  meffenger  fent  to  Cleomenes.  Upon  this,  he 
was  afraid  that  the  enemy,  after  they  had  made  themfelves 
makers  of  Argos,  would  block  up  the  paffages  again  ft  him, 
a-nd  then  go  and  ravage  Laconia  at  their  pleafure,  and  be- 
hege  Sparta  itfelf,  which  was  left  without  defence.  He 
therefore  decamped  from  Corinth  ;  the  confequence  of 
which  was  the  lofs  of  the  town  ;  for  Antigonus  immedi- 
ately, entered  it  and  placed  a  garrifon  there.  In  the 
mean  time,  Cleomenes,  having  collected  his  forces  which 
were  fcattered  in  their  march,  attempted  to  fcale  the  walls 
of  Argos  j  but  failing  in  that  enterprize,  he  broke  open 
the  vaults  under  the  quarter  called  Afpis,  gained  an  en- 
trance that  way,  and  joined  his  garrilon,  which  (till  held 
out  againft  the  Achaeans.  After  this,  he  took  fome  other 
quarters  of  the  city  by  afTault  ;  and  ordering  the  Cretan 
ateliers  to  ply  their  bows,  cleared  the  ftreets  of  the  enemy. 
But  when  he  faw  Antigonus  delcending  with  his  infantry 
from  the  heights  into  the  plain,  and  his  eavalry  already 
pouring  into  the  city,  he  thought  it  impoMible  to  maintain 
his  pcft.  He  had  now  no  other  refource  but  to  collect:  all 
his  men,  and  retire  along  the  walls,  which  he  accordingly 
did  without  lofs.  Thus,  after  achieving  the  greater*  things 
in  a  ihort  fpace  of  time,  and  making  himfelf  mailer  of  ai- 
moft  all  Peloponnefus  in  one  campaign,  he  loft  ail  in  lefs 
time  than  he  gained  it ;  fome  cities  immediately  withdraw- 
ing from  his  alliance,  and  others  furrendering  themfelves 
not  long  after  to  Antigonus. 

Such  was  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this  expedition.  And  what 
was  no  lefs  a  misfortune,  as  he  \Vas  marching  home,  mcf. 
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fengers  from  Lacedsemon  met  him  in  the  evening  near 
Tegea,  and  informed  him  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  His 
affection1  and  efteem  for  Agiatiswas  fo  great,  that,  amidft 
the  current  of  his  happieft  fuccefs,  he  could  not  (lay  from 
Iier  a  whole  campaign,  but  often  repaired  to  Sparta.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  a  young  man,  deprived  of  fo  beauti- 
ful and  virtuous  a  wife,  was  extremely  affected  with  the  lofs. 
Yet  his  forrow  did  not  debafe  the  dignity  of  his  mind. 
He  fpoke  in  the  fame  accent  ;  he  preferved  the  famedrefs 
and  look;  he  gave  his  orders  to  his  officers,  and  provided 
for  the  fecurity  of  Tegea. 

Next  morning  he  entered  Lacedasmon  ;  and  after  pay- 
ing a  proper  tribute  to  grief  at  home  with  his  mother  and 
his  children,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  concerns  of  Mate. 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  agreed  to  furnifh  him  with  fuc- 
cors  ;  but  it  was  on  condition  that  he  fent  him  his  mo- 
ther and  children  as  hoftages.  This  circumftance  hejgpiew 
not  how  to  communicate  to  her  mother  ;  and  he  often  at- 
tempted to  mention  it  to  her,  but  could  not  go  forward. 
She  began  to  fufpect  that  there  was  fomething  which  he 
was  afraid  to  open  to  her  ;  and  fheafked  his  friends  what 
it  might  be.  At  laft  he  ventured  to  tell  her  ;  upon  which 
me  laughed  very  pleafantly,  and  faid,  "  Was  this  the  thing 
"  which  you  have  fo  long  hefitated  to  exprefi  :  Why  do 
"  not  you  immediately  put  us  on  board  a  mip,  and  fend 
<f  this  carcais  of  mine  where  yon  think  it  may  be  ofmoft 
"  u/e  to  Sparta,  before  age  renders  it  good  for  nothing, 
"  and  finks  it  into  the  grave  ?" 

When  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  voyage,  they 
went  by  land  to  Tasnarus  ;  the  army  conducting  them  to 
that  port.  Cratificlea  being  on  the  point  of  taking  fhip, 
took  Cleomenes  alone  into  the  temple  of  Neptune,  where 
feeing  him  in  great  emotion  and  concern,  me  threw  her  arms 
about  him,  and  faid,  **  King  of  Sparta,  take  care  that  when 
"  we  go  out,  no  one  perceive  us  weeping,  or  doing  any 
"  thing  unworthy  that  glorious  place.  This  alone  is  in  our 
il  power  ;  the  event  is  in  the  hands  of  God."  After  me 
had  given  him  this  advice,  and  composed  her  countenance, 
me  went  on  board,  with  her  little  grandfon  in  her  arms, 
and  ordered  the  pilot  to  put  to  fea  as  foon  as  pcfh'bie. 

Upon  her  arrival  in  Egypt,  the  understood  that  Pto- 
lemy had  received  ambaifadors  from  Antigonus,  and 
feemed  to  liften  to  his  propofais  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
fhe  was  informed  that  Cleomenes,  though  invited  by  the 
Achceans  to  a  pacification,    was  afraid  on  her  account, 
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to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  without  Ptolemy's  confent.  In 
this  difficulty  fhe  wrote  to  her  fbn,  to  defire  him  "  to  do 
•*  what  he  thought  raoft  advantageous  and  honorable  for 
*'  Sparta,  and  not  for  the  fake  of  an  old  woman  and  a 
*'  child,  to  live  always  in  fear  of  Ptolemy."  So  great 
was  the  behavior  of  Crateficlea  under  adverfe  fortune. 

After  Antigonus  had  taken  Tegea,  and  plundered  Or- 
chomenus  and  Mantinea,  Cleomenes,  now  (hut  up  within 
the  bounds  of  Laconia,  enfranchifed  fuch  of  the  helots  as 
could  pay  five  Attic  mina  for  their  liberty.  By  this  ex- 
pedient he  raifed  fifty  talents  ;  and  having,  moreover,  arm- 
ed and  trained  in  the  Macedonian  manner  two  thoufand  of 
thofe  helots,  whom  hedefignedto  oppofetothe  Leu cafp ides 
of  Antigonus,  he  engaged  in  a  great  and  unexpected  en- 
terprize.  Megalopolis  was  at  that  time  as  great  and 
powerful  a  city  as  Sparta.  It  was  fupported  befides,  by 
the  Achaeans  and  Antigonus,  whofe  troops  lay  on  each 
fide  of  it.  Indeed  the  Megalopolitans  were  the  foremoft 
and  mod  eager  of  all  the  Achseans  in  their  application  to 
Antigonus.  This  city,  however,  Cleomenes  refolved  to 
furprize  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  ordered  his  men  to  take 
five  days  provifions,  and  led  them  to  Sellafia,  as  if  he  de- 
signed an  inroad  into  the  territories  of  Argos.  But  he 
turned  fhort,  and  entered  thofe  of  Megalopolis  ;  and,  af- 
ter having  refrefhed  his  troops  at  Rhcetium,  he  marched 
by  Helicon,*  directly  to  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
When  he  was  near  it,  he  fent  Panteus  before  with  two 
companies  of  Lacedaemonians,  to  feize  that  part  of  the 
wall  which  was  between  the  two  towers,  and  which  he 
underftood  to  be  the  leaft  guarded.  He  followed  with 
the  reft  of  his  army  at  the  common  pace.  Panteus  finding 
not  only  that  quarter,  but  great  part  of  the  wall  without 
defence,  pulled  it  down  in  fome  places,  undermined  it  in 
others,  and  put  all  the  fentinels  to  the  fword.  While  he 
was  thus  employed,  Cleomenes  came  up,  and  entered  the 
city  with  his  forces,  before  the  Megalopolitans  knew  of 
his  approach. 

They  were  no  fooner  apprifed  of  the  misfortune  which 
had  befallen  them,  than  the  greateft  part  left  the  city, 
taking  their  money  and  molt  valuable  efiecls  with  them. 
The  reft  made  a  fland,  and  though  they  could  not  difiodge 
the  enemy,    yet  their  leuftance  gave   their  fellow  citizens 

*  Lubinus  thinks  it  ought  to  be  read  Heliflon,  there  being  n« 
f«ch  place  as  Helicon  in  Arcadia. 
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opportunity  to  efcape.  There  remained  not  above  a  thou- 
fand  men  in  the  town,  all  the  reft  having  retired  to  Mef- 
fene,  with  their  wives  and  children,  before  there  was  any 
poflibility  of  purfuing  them.  A  confiderable  part  even  of 
thofe  who  had  armed  and  fought  in  defence  of  the  city 
got  off,  and  very  few  were  taken  prifuners.  Of  this  num- 
ber were  Lyfandridas  and  Thearidas,  two  perfons  of 
great  name  and  authority  in  Megalopolis.  As  they  were 
flich  refpeclable  men,  the  foldiers  carried  them  before 
Cleomenes.  Lyfandridas  no  fooner  faw  Cleomenes,  than 
he  thus  addrefted  him  :  "  Now,"  faid  he,  in  a  loud  voice, 
becaufe  it  was  at  a  diftance,  "Now,  king  of  Sparta,  you 
"  have  an  opportunity  to  do  an  action  much  more  glo- 
*'  rious  and  princely  than  the  late  one,  and  to  acquire 
"immortal  honor."  Cleomenes  guelling  at  his  aim, 
made  anfwer  ;  "  You  would  not  have  me  reftore  you 
•'  the  town  ?"  "  That  is  the  very  thing,"  faid  Lyfandridas, 
"  I  would  propofe.  I  advife  you  by  all  means,  not  to 
"  deftroy  fo  fine  a  city,  but  to  fill  it  with  firm  friends  and 
**  faithful  allies,  by  reftoring  the  Megalopolitans  to  their 
"  country,  and  becoming  the  favior  of  fo  confiderable  a 
*'  people."  Cieomenespaufed  a  while,  and  then  replied, 
"  This  is  hard  to  believe ;  but  be  it  as  it  will,  let  glory 
"  with  us  have  always  greater  weight  than  intereft."  In 
confequence  of  this  determination,  he  fent  the  two  men 
to  MelFene,  with  a  Herald  in  his  own  name,  to  make  the 
Megalopolitans  an  offer  of  their  town,  on  condition  that 
they  would  renounce  the  Achaeans,  and  declare  themfelves 
his  friends  and  allies. 

Though  Cleomenes  made  fo  gracious  and  humane  a 
prbpofal,  Philopcemen  would  not  fuffer  the  Megalopoli- 
tans to  accept  it,  or  to  quifc  the  Achaean  league,*  but  af- 
furing  them  that  the  king  of  Sparta,  inftead  of  inclining 
to  reftore  them  their  city,  wanted  to  get  the  citizens  too 
into  his  power,  he  forced  Thearidas  and  Lyfandridas  to 
leave  Meftene,  This  is  that  Philopcemen  who  afterwards 
was  the  leading  man  among  the  Achaeans,  and  (as  we 
have  related  in  his  life)  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  per- 
ionages  among  the  Greeks. 

Upon  this  news,  Cleomenes,  who  hitherto  had  kept  the 
houfes  and  goods  of  the  Megalopolitans  with  fuch  care, 
that  not  the   leaft  thing  was  embezzled,  was  enraged  to 

*  Polibius  beftows  great  and  juft  encomiums  on  lhiscondu&  of 
the  Megalopolitans,  1.  xi. 
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fuch  a  degree  that  he  plundered  the  whole,  fent  the  ftar- 
ues  and  pictures  to  Sparta,  and  levelled  the  greateft  and 
beft  parts  of  the  city  with  the  ground.  After  this,  he 
marched  home  again,  being  under  fome  apprehenfions  that 
Antigonus  and  the  Achaeans  would  come  upon  him.  They, 
however  made  no  motion  towards  it,  for  they  were  then 
holding  a  council  at  JEgium.  Aratus  mounted  the  rojlrum 
on  that  oecaficn,  where  he  wept  a  long  time,  with  his 
robe  before  his  face.  They  were  all  greatly  furprifed, 
and  defired  him  to  fpeak.  At  laft  he  faid,  "Megalopolis 
"  is  deftroyed  by  Cieomenes."  The  Achaeans  wereafton- 
ifhed  at  fo  great  and  fudden  a  ftroke,  and  the  council 
immediately  broke  up.  Antigonus'  made  great  efforts  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  the  place  ;  but,  as  his  troops  affembled 
ilowly  from  their  winter  quarters,  he  ordered  them  to  re- 
main where  they  were,  and  marched  to  Argos  with  the 
forces  he  had  with  him. 

This  made  the  fecond  enterprife  of  Cieomenes  appear 
rafh  and  defperate;  but  Polybius,*  on  the  contrary,  in- 
forms us,  that  it  was  conducted  with  great  prudence  and 
fore/ight.  For  knowing  (as  he  tells  us)  that  the  Mace- 
donians were  difperfed  in  winterquarters,  and  that  Anti- 
gonus lay  in  Argos  with  only  his  friends  and  a  few  mer- 
cenaries about  him,  he  entered  the  territories  of  that  city  ; 
in  the  perfuafion  that  either  the  fliame  of  fuffering  fuch 
an  inroad  would  provoke  Antigonus  to  battle,  and  expofe 
him  to  a  defeat,  or  that  if  he  declined  the  combat,  it 
would  bring  him  into  difrepute  with  the  Argives.  The 
event  jufiified  his  expectation.  When  the  people  of  Ar- 
gos faw  their  country  laid  wafle,  every  thing  that  was  va- 
luable deftroyed  or  carried  off,  they  run  in  great  difplea- 
fure  to  the  king's  gates,  and  befieged  them  with  clamor, 
bidding  him  either  go  out  and  fight,  orelfe  give  place  to 
his  fuperiors.  Antigonus,  however,  like  a  wife  and  able 
general,  thought  the  cenfures  of  Grangers  no  difgrace,  in 
comparifon  of  his  quitting  a  place  of  fecurity,  and  rafhly 
hazarding  a  battle,  and  therefore  he  abode  by  his  firft 
refolutions.  Cieomenes,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  up 
to  the  very  walls,  infulted  his  enemies,  and  before  he 
retired,  fpread  defolation  at  his  pleafure. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  informed  that  Antigonus 
was  come  to  Tegea,  with  a  defign  to  enter  Laconia  on 
that  fide.     Upon  this  emergency,  he  put  his  troops  under 

*  Polybius,  lib.  xi. 
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march  another  way,  and  appeared  again  before  Argos  by 
break  of  day,  ravaging  all  the  adjacent  fields.  He  did  not 
now  cut  down  the  corn  with  fcythes  and  Tickles,  as  people 
ufually  do,  but  beat  it  down  with  wooden  infrruments  in 
the  form  of  fimitars,  as  if  this  deffruclion  was  only  an 
amufement  to  his  foldiers  in  their  march.  Yet  when 
they  would  have  fet  fire  to  Cyllarabis,  the  fchool  of exer- 
cife,  he  prevented  it  ;  reflecting  that  the  ruin  of  Megalo- 
polis was  dictated  rather  by  paffion  than  by  reafcn. 

Antigonus  immediately  returned  to  Argos,  having  taken 
care  to  place  guards  in  all  the  pafTes  of  the  mountains. 
But  Cleomenes,  as  if  he  held  him  and  his  operations  in 
the  utmoir  contempt,  fent  heralds  to  demand  the  keys  of 
Juno's  temple,  that  he  might  facrifice  to  the  goddefs.  Af- 
ter he  had  pleafed  himfelf  with  this  infult  on  his  enemy,  and 
offered  his  facrifice  under  the  walls  of  the  temple,  which 
was  fafl:  fnut  up,  he  led  his  troops  off  to  Phlius.  In  his 
march  from  thence  he  diflodged  the  garrifon  of  Ologun- 
tum,  and  then  proceeded  by  Orchomenus  ;  by  which  means 
he  not  only  infpired  this  people  with  frefh  courage,  but 
came  to  be  considered  by  the  enemy  as  a  mod  able  general,, 
and  a  man  capable  of  the  greateft  undertakings.  For,  with 
the  ftrength  of  the  fmgle  city  to  oppofe  the  whole  power 
of  the  Macedonians  and  Peloponnelians,  and  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  king;  and  not  only  to  keep  Laconia  untouch- 
ed, but  to  carry  devaftation  into  the  enemy's  country,  were 
indications  of  no  common  genius  andfpirit. 

He  who  firfl:  called  money  theJine<xvsof  bujinefsy  feems 
principally  to  have  had  refpecl  to  that  of  war.  And  De- 
mades,  when  the  Athenians  called  upon  him  to  equip  their 
navy  and  get  it  out,  though  their  treafury  was  very  low, 
told  them,  "They  muff  think  of  baking  bread,  before 
they  thought  of  an  embarkation.""  It  is  alfo  faid  that 
the  old  Archidamus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne- 
fian  war,  when  the  allies  defired  that  the  quota  of  each 
fhouid  be  determined,  made  anfwer,  "  that  war  cannot 
be  kept  at  a  fet  diet."  And  in  this  cafe  we  may  juttly  fay, 
that  as  wrefflers,  Strengthened  by  long  exercife,  do  at  la.lt 
tire  out  thofe  who  have  equal  fkill  and  agility,  but  not 
the  exercife  ;  fo  Antigonus  coming  to  the  war  with  vaft 
funds,  in  prccefs  of  time  tired  out  and  overcame  Cleo- 
menes, who  could  but  in  a  very  flender  manner  pay  his 
mercenaries,  and  give  his  Spartans  bread. 

In  all  other  refpecls  the  times  favored  Cleomenes,  An- 
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tigonus  being  drawn  home  by  the  bad  pofhire  of  his  af- 
fairs. For  in  hisabfence  the  barbarians  invaded  and  rav- 
aged all  Macedonia.  The  Illyrians  in  particular,  de- 
i'eending  with  a  great  army  from  the  north,  harraffed  the 
Macedonians  fo  much,  that  they  were  forced  to  fend  for 
An  tigonus.  Had  the  letters  been  brought  a  little  before 
the  battle,  that  general  would  have  immediately  departed, 
and  bidden  the  Achceans  a. long  farewell.  But  fortune, 
who  loves  to  make  the  greateft  affairs  turn  upon  fome 
minute  circumftance,  fhowed  on  thisoccafion  of  what  con- 
iequence  a  moment  of  time  may  be.*  As  foon  as  the 
battle  of  Sellaliaf  was  fought,  and  Cleomenes  had  loft 
bis  army  and  his  city,  melTengers  came  to  call  Antigonus 
home.  This  was  a  great  aggravation  of  the  Spartan 
king's  misfortunes.  Had  he  held  off  and  avoided  an 
aclion  only  a  day  or  two  longer,  he  would  have  been 
under  no  neceffity  of  fighting  ;  and  after  the  Macedo- 
nians were  gone,  he  might  have  made  peace  with  the 
Achsears  on  what  conditions  he  p  leafed.  But  fuch,  as 
we  faid,  was  his  want  of  money,  that  he  had  no  refource 
but  the  ("word  ;  and,  therefore,  as  Polybius  informs  us, 
with  twenty  thoufand  men  was  forced  to  challenge  thirty 
thoufand. 

He  fhowed  himfelf  an  excellent  general  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  action  ;  his  Spartans  behaved  with  great 
fpirit  and  his  mercenaries  fought  not  ill.  His  defeat  was 
owing  to  the  fuperior  advantage  the  Macedonians  had 
in  their  armor,  and  to  the  weight  and  impetuolity  of 
their  phalanx. 

Phylarchus,  indeed,  allures  us,  it  was  the  treachery  of 
one  of  his  officers,  that  ruined  the  affairs  of  Cleomenes. 
Antigonus  had  ordered  the  Illyrians  and.  Acarnanians  fe- 
cretly  to  fetch  a  compafs,  and  furround  that  wing  which 
was  commanded  by  Euclidas,  the  brother  of  Cleomenes, 
while  he  was  marmalling  the  reft  of  his  army.     Cleo- 

*  Plutarch  had  this  reflection  from  Polybius. 

t  Polybius  has  given  a  particular  account  of  this  battle.  Antigo- 
nus had  twentycight  thoufand  foot,  and  twelve  hundred  horfe.  The 
army  of  Cleomenes  confided  only  of  twenty  thoufand  ;  but  it  was 
advants^eouilv  polled.  He  was  encamped  on  two  mountains,  -which 
were  almoft  inacceflible,  and  feparatei  only  by  a  narrow  defile. 
Thefe  he  had  fortified  with  flrong  ramparts  and  a  deep  foiTe  ;  fo  that 
Antigonus,  after  reconnoitering  his  fituation,did  not  think  proper 
to  attack  him,  but  encamped  at  a  final!  diftance  on  the  plain.  At 
length  for  want  of  money  and  provisions,  Cleomenes  was  forced  to 
•erne  to  a6lion,  and  was  beaten.     Pol)b.  lib.  xi. 
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ftienes  taking  a  view  from  an  eminenee  of  his  adverfary's 
difpofition,  could  not  perceive  where  the  Illyrians  and 
Acarnanians  were  polled,  and  began  to  fear  they  were 
defigned  for  fome  fuch  manoeuvre.  He  therefore  called 
Damoteles,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  guard  againft  any 
furprize,  and  ordered  him  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
rear  with  particular  care,  and  form  the  bed:  conjecture  he 
could  of  the  movements  they  intended.  Demoteles,  who 
is  faid  to  be  bribed  by  Antigonus,  allured  him  that  "he 
"  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter,  for  all  was  fate 
11  in  the  rear  ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  more  to  be  done 
"  but  to  bear  down  upon  the  front."  Cleomenes,  Satis- 
fied with  this  report,  attacked  Antigonus.  The  Spar- 
tans charged  with  to  much  vigor,  that  they  made  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  give  ground,  and  eagerly  purfued 
their  advantage  for  about  live  furlongs.  The  king  then 
feeing  Euclidas  in  the  other  wing  quite  furrounded,  (lop- 
ped, and  cried  out,  "Thou  art  loft,  my  dear  brother, 
"  thou  art  loft!  in  fpite  of  ail  thy  valor  !  but  great  is  thy 
"  example  to  our  Spartan  youth,  and  the  fongs  of  our 
"  matrons  fhall  forever  record  thee  !"*-- 

Euclidas,  and  the  wing  he  commanded,  thus  being  flain,. 
the  victors  fell  upon  Cleomenes,  who  feeing  his  men  in 
great  confulion,  and  unable  to  maintain  the  fight,  pro- 
vided as  well  as  he  could  for  his  own  fafety.  It  is  faid 
that  great  numbers  of  the  mercenaries  were  killed  ;  and 
that  of  fix  thoufand  Lacedaemonians  no  more  than  two 
hundred  were  faved. 

When  he  reached  Sparta,  he  advifed  the  citizens 
to  receive  Antigonus.  "  For  my  part"  faid  he,  "  I  am 
"  willing  either  to  live  or  die,  as  the  one  or  the 
"  other  may  be  molt  for  the  intereft  of  my  country.'3 
Seeing  the  women  run  to  meet  the  few  brave  men  who 
had  efcaped  with  him,  help  to  take  off  their  armor,  and 
prefent  them  with  wine,  he  retired  into  his  own  haufe. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  had  taken  into  his  houfe  a 
young  woman,  who  was  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  and  free- 
born,  but  fell  into  his  hands  at  the  fack  of  the  place.  She 
approached  him  according  to  cuftom,  with  a  tender  of 
her  fervices  on  his  return  from  the  field.  But  though 
both  thirfty  and  weary,  he  would  neither  drink  nor  fit 
*  He  afted  like  a  brave  foldier,  but  not  like  a  fkilful  officer.  In- 
ftead  of  pouring  upon  the  enemy  from  the  heights,  and  retiring  as 
be  found  it  convenient  he  flood  dill,  and  iuffered  the  Macedonians 
to  cut  oft  his  retreat. 
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down  ;  he  only  leaned  his  elbow  againfl  a  pillar,  and  his 
head  upon  it,  armed  as  he  was  ;  and  having  refted  a  few 
moments,  while  he  confidered  what  courfe  to  take,  he  re- 
paired to  Gythium  with  his  friends.  ,  There  they  went 
on  board  velTels  provided  for  that  purpofe,  and  immedl-% 
ately  put  out  to  lea. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Antigonus,  Sparta  furrendered. 
His  behavior  to  the  inhabitants  was  mild  and  humane,  and 
not  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  their  republic.  For  he 
offered  them  no  kind  of  infult,  but  reftored  to  them 
their  laws  and  polity  ;  and  after  having  facrificed  to  the 
gods,  retired  the  third  day.  Fie  was  informed,  indeed, 
that  Macedonia  was  involved  in  a  dangerous  war  ;  and 
that  the  barbarians  were  ravaging  the  country.  Befides, 
he  was  in  a  deep  confumption,  and  had  a  continual  de-, 
fluxion  upon  the  lungs.  However,  he  bore  up  under  his 
affliction,  and  w  re  ft  led  with  domeftic  wars,  until  a  great 
victory  over,  and  carnage  of  the  barbarians  made  him  die 
more  glorious.  Phylarchus  tells  us  (and  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable)  that  he  burft  a  veiTel  in  his  lungs  with  (hom- 
ing in  the  battle  ;  though  it  paired  in  the  fchools,  that  in 
expreding  his  joy  after  the  victory,  and  crying  out,  "O  glo- 
rious day  !"  he  brought  up  a  great  quantity  of  blood, 
and  fell  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died .  Thus  much  con- 
cerning Antigonus. 

From  the  ifle  of  Cythea,  where  Cleomenes  firft  touched, 
he  failed  to  another  ifland  called  ^Egialia.  There  he  had 
formed  a  defign  to  pafs  over  to  Cyrene,  when  one  of  his 
friends,  named  Therycion,  a  man  of  high  and  intrepid 
fpirit,  on  all  occafions,  and  one  who  always  indulged  him- 
felfin  a  lofty  and  haughty  turn  of  expreffion,  came  pri- 
vately to  Cleomenes,  and  thus  addreffed  him  :  "  We  have 
'*  loft,  my  prince,  the  mod  glorious  death,  which  we 
"  might  have  found  in  battle  ;  though  the  world  had 
"  heard  us  boaft  that  Antigonus  mould  never  conquer  the 
"  king  of  Sparta  till  he  had  flain  him.  Yet  there 
"is  another  exit  ftill  offered  us  by  glery  and  virtue. 
fi  Whither  then  are  we  fo  abfurdly  failing  ?  Flying  a 
"  death  that  is  near,  and  feeking  one  that  is  remote.  If 
•'  it  is  not  dishonorable  for  the  defendants  of  Hercules 
H  to  ferve  the  fucceffors  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  why  do 
"  not  we  fave  ourfelves  a  long  voyage,  by  making  our 
**■  fubmiflion  to  Antigonus,  who,  in  all  probability,  as 
"  much  excels  Ptolemy,  as  the  Macedonians  do  the 
"  Egyptians  ?    but  if  we  do  notchoofe  to  be  goverae&, 
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tl  by  a  man  who  beat  us  in  the  field,  why  do  we  take  one 
"  who  never  conquered  us,  for  our  mailer  ?  Is  it  that 
"  we  may  (how  our  inferiority  to  two,  infiead  of  one,  by 
"  flying  before  Antigonus,  and  then  going  to  flatter  Pto- 
"  leiny  ?  Shall  we  fay  that  you  go  into  Egypt  for  the  fake 
"  of  your  mother  ?  It  will  be  a  glorious  and  happy  thing 
"  truly  for  her,  to  fhow  Fto!emy;s  wives  her  fen,  of  a  king 
*'  become  a  captive  and  an  exile.  No  !  ^vhiie  we  are  yet 
"  matters  of  our  fwords,  and  are  yet  in  fight  of  Laconia, 
"  let  us  deliver  ourielves  from  thismiferable  fortune,  and 
M  make  our  excufe  for  our  paft  behavior  to  thole  brave 
,•'  men  who  fell  for  Sparta  at  Seliafia.  Or  fhall  we  rather 
"iit  down  in  Egypt,  and  inquire  whom  Antigonus  has 
u  left  governor  of  Lacedsemon  ?r' 

Thus  Therycion  (poke,  and  Cleomenes  made  this  an- 
fwer  :  "  Deft  thou  think  then,  wretch  that  thou  art  !  doft 
*'  thou  think,  by  running  into  the  arms  of  death,  than  which 
"  nothing  is  more  eafy  to  find,  to  fhow  thy  courage  and 
"  fortitude  ?  And  doft  thou  not  confider  that  this  flight 
"  is  more  daftardly  than  the  former  ?  Better  men  than  we 
*'  have  given  way  to  their  enemies,  being  either  overfet 
*'  by  fortune,  or  opprefied  by  numbers.  But  he  who 
"  gives  out  either  for  fear  of  labor  and  pain,  or  of  the 
"  opinions  and  tongues  of  men,  falls  a  victim  to  his  own 
(t  cowardice.  A  voluntary  death  ought  to  be  an  action, 
•'  not  a  retreat  from  action.  For  it  is  an  ungenerous  thing 
"  either  to  live  or  to  die  to  ourfelves.  All  that  thy  ex- 
"  pedient  could  poffibly  do,  would  be  only  the  extricating 
"  us  from  our  prefent  misfortunes,  without  anf-.v  ering  any 
{<  purpofe  either  of  honor  or  utility.  But  I  think  neither 
"  thou  nor  I  ought  to  give  up  all' hopes  for  our  country. 
"If  thofe  hopes  fhould  defert  us,  death,  when  we  feek 
"  for  him,  will  not  be  hard  to  find."  Therycion  made  no 
reply  ;  but  the  flrft  opportunity  he  had  to  leave  Cleo- 
menes, he  walked  down  to  the  fhore  and  fiabbed  himfelf. 

Cleomenes  left  iEgialia,  and  failed  to  Africa,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  king's  officers,  and  conducted  to  Al- 
exandria. When  he  was  flrft  introduced  to  Ptolemy,* 
that  prince  behaved  to  him  with  fufficient  kindnefs  and 
humanity  ;  but  when,  upon  farther  trial  of  him,  he  found 
what  frrength  of  underftanding  he  had,  and  that  his  laco<* 
sic  and  iimple  way  of  converfing  was  mixed  with  a  vena 
*  Ptolemy  Eurgetes, 
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of  wit  and  pleafantry  ;  when  he  faw  that  he  did  not,  i» 
any  inftance  whatever,  difhonor  his  royal  birth,  or  crouch 
to  fortune,  he  began  to  take  more  pleafure  in  his  difcourfe, 
than  in  the  mean  facrifices  of  complaifance  and  flattery. 
He  greatly  repented,  too,  and  blufhed  at  the  thought  of 
having  neglected  fuch  a  man,  and  given  him  up  to  Anti- 
gonus,  who,  by  conquering  him,  had  acquired  fo  much 
power  and  glory.  He,  therefore,  encouraged  him  now 
with  every  mark  of  attention  and  refpett,  and  promifed  to 
fend  him  back  to  Greece  with  a  fleet  and  fupply  of  money, 
to  reeftablifh  him  in  his  kingdom.  His  prefent  appoint- 
ments amounted  to  four  and  twenty  talents  by  the  year. 
Out  of  this  he  maintained  himfelf  and  his  friends  in  a  fo- 
ber  and  frugal  manner,  and  bellowed  the  red  in  offices  of 
humanity  to  fuch  Greeks  as-  had  left  their  country,  and 
retired  into  Egypt. 

But  old  Ptolemy  died  before  he  could  put  his  intentions 
in  favor  of  Cieomenes  in  execution  ;  and  the  court  foon 
becoming  a  fcene  of  debauchery,  where  women  had  the 
fway,  the  bufinefs  of  Cieomenes  was  neglected.  For  the 
king*  was  fo  much  corrupted  with  wine  and  wome::,  that 
in  his  more  fober  and  ferious  hours  he  would  attend  to 
nothing  but  the  celebration  of  myfieries,  and  the  beating 
a  drum  with  his  royal  hands  about  the  palace  ;  while  the 
gjeat  affairs  of  ffate  were  left  to  his  miftrefs  Agathoclea 
and  her  mother,  and  Oenanthes,  the  infamous  minifter  to 
his  pieafures.  It  appears,  however,  that  at  fu  ft  fome  ufe 
was  made  of  Cieomenes.  For  Ptolemy  being  afraid  of 
his  brother  Magas,  who,  through  his  mother's  interefr, 
flood  well  with  the  army,  admitted  Cieomenes  to  a  con- 
sultation in  his  cabinet ;  the  fubject  of  which  was,  wheth- 
er lie  fhould  dedroy  his  brother.  '  All  the  reft  voted  for 
it,  but  Cieomenes  oppofed  it  firongly.  Ke  faid,  "  The 
**  king,  if  it  were  poffible,  fhould  have  more  brothers,  for 
"  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  crown,  and  the  better  man- 
"  agement  of  affairs."  And  when  Sofibius,  the  king's 
principal  favorite  replied,  "  That  the  mercenaries  could 
"  not  be  depended  on,  while  Magas  was  alive,"  Cleo- 
menas  deflred  them  to  give  themfelves  no  pain  about  that, 
"  For,"  faid  he,  "above  three  thoufand  of  the  mercenaries 
"  are  Peloponnefians,  who,  upon  a  nod  from  me,  will  be 
*'  ready  with  their  arms,"  Hence,  Ptolemy,  for  the  pref- 
ect,   looked  upon   Cieomenes   not  only  as  a  faft  frien.d, 

*  Ptolemy  Philopator. 
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"but  a  man  of  power ;  bat  his  weaknefs  afterwards  In  • 
creafing  his  timidity,  as  is  common  with  people  of  little 
understanding,  he  began  to  place  his  fecurity  in  jealoufy 
and  fufpicion.  His  minifters  were  cf  the  fame  ftamp, 
and  they  confidered  Cleomenes  as  an  object  of  fear,  on 
account  of  his  intereft  with  the  mercenaries  ;  infomuch 
that  many  were  heard  to  fay,  "  That  he  was  a  lion 
"  among  a  flock  of  fheep."  Such,  indeed,  he  feemed  to 
be  in  court,  where,  with  a  filent  feverity  of  afpecl,  he  ob- 
-ierved  all  that  paflTed. 

In  thefe  circumstances,  he  made  no  more  applications 
for  mips  or  troops.  But  being  informed  that  Antigonus 
was  dead  ;  that  the  Achaeans  were  engaged  in  war  with 
the  iEtolians  ;  and  that  affairs  called  ftrongly  for  his  pre- 
fence,  in  the  troubles  and  diffractions  that  then  reigned  in 
Poloponnefus,  he  defired  only  a  conveyance  thither  for 
himfelf  and  his  friends.  Yet  no  man  lifiened  to  him.  The 
king,  who  fpent  his  time  in  all  kinds  of  Bachanahan  re- 
vels with  women,  could  not  poflibiy  hear  him.  Sofibius, 
the  prime  minifter,  thought  Cleomenes  muft  prove  a  for- 
midable and  dangerous  man,  if  he  were  kept  in  Egypt 
againft  his  will  ;  and  that  it  was  not  fafe  to  difmifs  him, 
becaufe  of  his  bold  and  enterprifmg  fpirit ;  and  becaufe 
he  had  been  an  eye  witnefs  to  the  diftempered  flare  of 
the  kingdom.  For  ir  was  not  in  the  power  of  money  to 
mollify  him.  As  the  Ox  Apis,  though  revelhng,  to  all 
appearance,  in  every  delight  that  he  can  defire,  yet  longs 
after  the  liberty  which  nature  gave  him,  wants  to  bound 
over  the  fields  and  paftures  at  his  pleafure,  and  discovers 
a  manifeft  uneafmefs  under  the  hands  of  the  prieft  who 
feeds  him  ;  fo  Cleomenes  could  not  be  fatisfied  with  a  foft 
-and  effeminate  life  ;  but,  like  Achilles, 

Confuroing  cares  lay  heavy  on  his  mind  ; 

In  his  black  thoughts  revenge  and  {laughter  roll, 

And  iceu.es  of  blood  rife  dreadful- in  his  foul.  Pope. 

While  his  affairs  were  in  th's  pofture,  Nicagoras  the 
MefTenian,  a  man  who  concealed  the  moft  rancorous  hatred 
01  Cleomenes,  under  the  pretence  of  friendfhip,  came 
to  Alexandria.  It  feems  he  had  formerly  fold  him  a 
liandfome  piece  of  ground,  and  the  king,  either  through 
want  of  money,  or  his  continual  engagement  in  war,  had 
neglecled  to  pay  him  for  it.  Cleomenes,  who  happened 
to  be  waiking  upon  the  quay,  favv  this  Nicagoras  juft  land- 
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ing  from  a  merchantman,  and  faluting  him  with  great 
kindnefs,  afked,  "What  bufinefs  had  brought  him  to 
Egypt  ?"  Nicagoras  returned  the  compliment  with  equal 
appearance  of  friendfnip,  and  anfwered  ;  "  I  am  bringing 
'*  fome  fine  warhorfes  for  the  king."  Cieomenes  laughed, 
and  faid,  "I  could  rather  have  wifhed  that  you  had 
"  brought  him  fome  female  muiicians  and  pathics  ;  for 
*4  thofe  are  the  cattle  that  the  king  at  prefent  likes  belt." 
Nicagoras,  at  that  time  only  frniled ;  but  a  few  days 
after  he  put  Cieomenes  in  mind  of  the  field  he  had  fold 
him,  and  defired  he  might  now  be  paid  ;  pretending, 
"  that  he  would  not  have  given  him  any  trouble  about  it, 
"  if  he  had  not  found  confiderable  lofs  in  the  difpofal  of 
c' his  rnerchandife.''  Cieomenes.  affured  him,  "  That  he 
"  had  nothing  left  of  what  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  given 
"  him  ;"  upon  which  Nicagoras,  in  his  disappoint- 
ment, acquainted  Sbfib'iiis  with  the  joke  upon  the  king. 
Sofibius  received  the  information  with  p  feature  ;  but,  be- 
ing defirous  to  have  fOmething  againit  Cieomenes  that 
would  exafperate  Prolemy  (till  more,  he  perfuaded  Nica- 
goras to  leave  a  letter,  averting,  that,  "if  the  Spar- 
"  tan  prince  had  received  a  fupply  of  fhips  and  men  from 
"  the  king  of  Egypt's  bounty,  he  would  have  made  ufe 
"  of  them  in  feizing  Cyrene  for  himfelf."  Nicagoras 
accordingly  left  the  letter  and  fet  fail.  Four  days  after 
Sofibius  carried  it  to  Ploiemy,  as  if  juft  come  to  his  hands  j 
and  having  worked  up  the  young  prince  to  revenge,  it 
was  refolved  that  Cieomenes  mould  have  a  large  apart- 
ment affigried  him,  and  be  ferved  there  as  formerly,  but 
not  fullered  to  go  out. 

This  was  a  great  affliclioii  to  Cieomenes  j  and  the  fol- 
lowing accident  made  his  profpects  (till  mere  miferable. 
Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Chryfermus,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  king's,  .had  all  along  behaved  to  Cieomenes 
with  great  civility  ;  they  feemed  to  like  each  other's  com- 
pany, and  were  upon  fome  terms  of  confidence.  Cieo- 
menes, in  this  diftr'efs,  defired  the  fon  of  Chryfermus  to 
come  and  fpeak  to  him.  He  came  and  talked  to  him 
plaufibly  enough,  endeavoring  to  difpel  his  fufpicions, 
and  to  apologize  for  the  king.  But  as  he  was  going  out 
of  the  apartment,  without  obferving  that  Cieomenes  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  door,  he  gave  the  keepers  a  fevere  repri, 
rnand,  "for  looking  lb  carelefsly  after  a  wild  bead,  who, 
"  if  he-  eicaped,   in  all  probability    could  be    taken  r.« 
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**  more."  Cleomenes  having  heard  this,  retired  before 
Ptolemy  perceived  him,  and  acquainted  his  friends  with 
it.  Upon  this,  they  all  difmiffed  their  former  hopes,  and, 
taking  the  meafures  which  anger  dictated,  they  refolved 
to  revenge  themfelves  of  Ptolemy's  injurious  and  infolent 
behavior,  and  then  die  as  became  Spartans,  inftead  of  wait- 
ing long  for  their  doom  in  confinement,  like  victims  fatted 
for  the  altar.  For  they  thought  it  an  infufferable  thing 
that  Cleomenes,  after  he  had  difdained  to  come  to  terms 
with  Antigonus,  a  brave  warrior,  and  a  man  of  action, 
mould  fit  expecting  his  fate  from  a  prince  who  afltimed 
the  character  of  a  prieft  of  Cybele  ;  and  who,  after  he 
had  laid  afide  his  drum,  and  was  tired  of  his  dance,  would 
find  another  kind  of  fport  in  putting  him  to  death. 

After  they  had  taken  their  refolution,  Ptolemy  hap- 
pening to  go  to  Canopus,  they  propagated  a  report,  that, 
by  the  king's  order,  Cleomenes  was  to  be  releafed  ;  and 
as  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  to  fend  thofe 
to  whom  they  defigned  to  extend  fuch  grace,  a  fupper, 
and  other  tokens  of  friendfhip,  the  friends  of  Cleomenes 
made  ample  provifion  for  the  purpofe,  and  fent  it  to  the 
gate.  By  this  ftratagem  the  keepers  were  deceived  j  for 
they  imagined  that  the  whole  was  fent  by  the  king.  Cle- 
omenes then  offered  facrifice,  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers  on 
his  head,  and  afterwards  fat  down  with  his  friends  to  the 
banquet,  taking  care  that  the  keepers  mould  have  large 
portions  to  regale  them.  It  is  faid,  that  he  fet  about  his 
enterprife  fooner  than  he  intended,  becaufe  he  found  that 
one  of  the  fervants  who  was  in  the  fecret,  had  been  out 
all  night  with  his  mittrefs.  Fearing,  therefore,  that  a 
difcovery  might  be  made  about  midday,  while  the  intoxi- 
cation of  the  preceding  night  itill  kept  the  guards  fait 
afleep,  he  put  on  his  military  tunic,  having  firft  opened 
the  feam  of  the  left  mould'er,  and  rufhed  out,  fword  in 
hand,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  who  were  thirteen  in* 
number,  and  accoutred  in  the  fame  manner. 

One  of  them,  named  Hippotas,  though  lame,  at  fi r fir 
was  enabled,  by  the  fpirit  of  the  enterprife,  to.  keep  pace 
with  them  ;  but  afterwards  perceiving  that  they  went 
flower  on  his  account,  he  defired  them  to  kill  him,  and 
not  ruin  the  whole  fcheme,  by  waiting  for  a  man  who  could 
do  them  no  fervice.  By  good  fortune  they  found  an  Al- 
exandrian leading  a  horfe  in  the  ftreet;  they  took  it,  and 
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fet  Hippotas  upon  it,  and  then  moved  fwiftly  through  the 
Greets,  all  the  way  inviting  the  people  to  liberty.  They 
had  juft  fpirit  enough  left  to  praiie  and  admire  the  bold, 
attempt  of  Cleomenes,  but  not  a  man  of  them  ventured 
to  follow  or  afllft  him. 

Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Chryfermus,  happening  to  come 
cut  of  the  palace,  three  of  them  fell  upon  him,  and  des- 
patched him.  Another  Ptolemy  who  was  governor  of 
the  city,  advanced  to  meet  them  in  his  chariot  ;  they  at- 
tacked and  difperfed  his  officers  and  guards  ;  and  dragging 
him  out  of  the  chariot,  put  him  to  the  fword.  Then  they 
marched  to  the  citadel,  with  a  defign  to  break  open  the 
prifon  and  join  the  prifoners,  who  were  no  fmall  number 
to  their  party.  But  the  keepers  had  prevented  them  by 
ftrongly  barricading  the  gates.  Cleomenes,  thus  difap- 
pointed  again,  roamed  up  and  down  the  city;  and  he 
found  that  not  a ..(ingle  man  would  join  him,  but  that  all 
avoided  him  as  they  would  avoid  infection. 

He  therefore  (topped,  and  faid  to  his  friends,  "  It  is  no 
*'  wonder  that  women  govern  a  people  who  fly  from  lib- 
*l  erty  ;'3  adding,  *'  That  he  hoped  they  would  all  die  in  a 
454  manner  that  would  reflect  no  difhonor  upon  him,  or  on 
*'  their  own  achievements."  Hippotas  deflred  one  of  the 
younger  men  to  defpatch  him,  and  was  the  firft  that  fell. 
Afterwards  each  of  them,  without  fear  or  delay,  fell  upon 
his  own  fword,  except  Panteus,  who  was  the  firft  man  that 
fcaled  the  walls  of  Megalopolis,  when  it  was  taken  by  fur- 
prife.  He  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age-;  remarkable  for  his 
beauty,  and  of  a  happier  turn  than  the  reft  of  the  youth 
for  the  Spartan  dileipline,  which  perfections  had  given 
him  a  great  (hare  in  the  king's  regard  ;  and  he  now  gave 
him  orders  not  to  defpatch  himfelf,  till  he  faw  his  prince 
and  all  the  reft  br.eathlefs  on  the  ground.  Panteus  tried 
one  after  another  with  his  dagger,  as  they  lay,  left  fome- 
one  mould  happen  to  be  left  with  life  in  him.  On  prick- 
ing Cleomenes  in  The  foot,  he  perceived  a  contortion  in- 
his  face,  tie  therefore  killed  him,  and  fat  down  by  him 
till  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body  ;  and  then  embracing 
the  corpfe,  flew  himfelf  upon  it. 

Thus  fell  Cleomenes,  after  he  had  been  fixteen  years 
king  of  Sparta,  and  (hewed  himfelf  in  all  refpects  the 
great  man.  When  the  report  of  his  death  had  fpread 
•ver  the  city,    Crateficlea,   though  a  woman  of  Xuperior 
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fortitude,  funk  under  the  weight  of  the  calamity  ;  fhe  em- 
braced the  children  of  Cleomenes,  a;  d  wept  over  t!;?m. 
The  eldeft  of  them,  difengaging  himieli  from  her  arms, 
got  unfufpeeled  to  the  cop  of  the  houfe,  and  threw  him- 
felf  down  headlong.  The  child  was  not  killed,  bur  much 
hurt  ;  and,  when  they  took  him  up,  he  loudly  exprefTed 
his  grief  and  indignation  that  they  would  not  fuffer  him  to 
deftroy  himfelf. 

Ptolemy  wasnofooner  informed  of  thefe  things,  than 
he  ordered  the  body  of  Cleomenes  to  be  flayed,  and  nail- 
ed to  a  crofs,  and  his  children  to  be  put  to  death,  together 
with  his  mother,  and  the  women  her  companions.  Amongfi: 
thefe  was  the  wife  of  Panteus,  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
and  a  molt  majeftic  prefence.  They  had  been  but  lately 
married,  and  their  misfortunes  overtook  them  amidft  the 
firft  tranfports  of  love.  When  her  hufband  went  with. 
Cleomenes  from  Sparta,  fhe  was  defirous  of  accompany- 
ing him;  but  was  prevented  by  her  parents,  who  kept 
her  in  clofe  euftody.  But  foon  after  fhe  provided  herfelf 
a  horfe  and  a  little  money,  and,  making  her  jefcape  by 
night,  rode  at  full  fpeed  to  Tsenarus;and  there  embarked 
on  board  a  (hip  bound  for  Egypt.  She  was  brought  fafe 
to  Panteus,  and  fhe  cheerfully  fhared  with  him  in  all  the 
inconveniences  they  found  in  a  foreign  country.  When 
the  foldiers  came  to  take  out  Crateficlea  to  execution,  fhe 
led  her  by  the  hand,  aflifring  in  bearing  her  robe,  and 
defired  her  to  exert  all  the  courage  fhe  was  miftrefs  of; 
though  fhe  was  far  from  being  afraid  of  death,  and  de- 
fired no  other  favor  than  that  fhe  might  die  before  her 
children.  But  when  they  came  to  the  place  of  execution, 
the  children  fufFered  before  her  eyes,  and  then  Crateficlea 
was  defpatched,  who,  in  this  extreme  diftrefs,  uttered 
only  thefe  words,  "  O  !  my  children  !  whether  are  you 
gone  !" 

The  wife  of  Panteus,  who  was  tall  and  ftrong,  girt  her 
robe  about  her,  and,  in  a  fiient  and  compofed  manner, 
paid  the  laft  offices  to  each  woman  that  lay  dead,  winding 
up  the  bodies  as  well  as  her  prefent  circumftances 
would  admit.  Left  of  all  fhe  prepared  herfelf  for  the 
•  poniard,  by  letting  down  her  rob§  about  her,  and  adjuft- 
ing  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  need  no  amftance  after 
death  ;  then  calling  the  executioner  to  do  his  office,  and 
permitting  no  other  perfon  to  approach  her,  fhe  fell  like 
a  heroine.     In  death  me  retained  all  the  decorum  (he  had. 
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preferred  in  life  ;  and  the  decency  which  had  been  fo  fa- 
cred  with  this  excellent  woman,  (till  remained  about  her. 
Thus  in  this  bloody  tragedy,  wherein  the  women  con- 
tended to  the  laft  for  the  prize  of  courage  with  the  men, 
Lacedaemon  mowed  that  it  is  impofjible  for  fortune  to  con~ 
quer  ^virtue. 

A  few  days  after,  the  foldiers  who  watched  the  body 
©f  Cleomenes  on  the  crofs,*  faw  a  great  fnake  winding 
about  his  head,  and  covering  all  kis  face,  fo  that  no  bird 
of  prey  durft  touch  it.  This  ftruck  the  king  with  fuper- 
flitious  terrors,  and  made  way  for  the  women  to  try  a  va- 
riety of  expiations  ;  for  Ptolemy  was  now  perfuaded  that 
he  had  caufed  the  death  of  a  perfon  who  was  a  favorite 
of  heaven,  and  fomething  more  than  mortal.  The  Alex- 
andrians crowded  to  the  place,  and  called  Cleomenes  a 
hero,  a  fon  of  the  gods,  till  the  philofophers  put  a  flop 
to  their  devotions,  by  alluring  them,  that  as  dead  oxen 
breed  bees,f  horfes,  wafps, %  and  beetles  rife  out  of  the 
putrefaction  of  afles  ;  fo  human  carcafes,  when  fome  of  the 
moifture  of  the  marrow  is  evaporated,  and  it  comes  to  a 
thicker  confidence,  produce  ferpents.||  The  ancients 
knowing  this  doctrine,  appropriated  the  ferpent,  rather 
than  any  other  animal,  to  heroes. 

*  That  the  friends  of  the  deceafed  might  not  take  it  away  by 
night.  Thus  we  find  in  Petronius's  Ephefian  matron.  Miles  qui 
cruets  after,  vabat,  nequis  adfepulturam  corpora  detraheret :  And  thus 
we  find  in  an  authority,  we  fhall  not  mention  at  the  fame  time  with 
Petronius. 

f  This  was  the  received  opinion  of  antiquity,  as  we  find  in  Varro,, 
Sec.  &c. 

£  Preffus  humo  bellator  equus  crabonis  origo.     Ovid-. 

U  Sunt  qui,  cum  claufo  putrefa&a  eft  fpina  fepulchro  ; 
Mutara  credant  humanas  angue  medullas.       Ovil. 

The  above  verfes  feem  to  be  taken  from  fome  Greek  lines  of  Ar= 
chelaus,  addreffed  to  Ptolemy  on  the  fubjefts  of  ferpents  being  g»=  - 
nerated  from  the  corruption  of  the  human  body. 
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